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FEBRUARY, 1849. 



ARTICLE I. 

Coadeiwetf ind tranalated fVoin the work of Dr. Theremin, entitled : " DemoeCfaene* ind 
MaMUl<m,-A CoatribQtion to the Hiaiaiy of Eloqiieoce.' * Berlin, 1845. By J. B. Lyiofui, 

[Li7i>wi« Friedridi Franz Theremin was bom in 1783 at Granv- 
sow, in the nortliem part oi Prussia, where his father was preacher 
ia the Freodi choreh. It may be well to state that, of the 800,000' 
frotestants who fled froa France at the time of the revocation of the 
ediei of Nantea, some took refuge in the electorate of Brandenbuigi 
whete (hej enjoyed extensive civil privileges. At Pren;zlow, a few 
milea from the native place of the anthor, most of the inhabitants ave 
said to be their descendants. Hence we conclude, that of these, the 
ooBgregation to which the elder Theremin preached, was composed ; 
as also that in Berlin, to which Dr. Theremin himself was afterward 
called to preaph, might in part have been. He studied with his father 
tad at the French gymnasium in Berlin, afterwards at the univerei^ 
IB Halle, under the instruetieiia of Dr. Enapp and the philologian a94 
HoflMTie oritic F. A. Wolf. He afterwards spent a year in Greaeva^ 
ID preparation for the office of the ministry ia the French church, and 
wtts ordained there in 1808. In laiO he was called to the Weffder 
eharch ia Berlin, in place of the French preacher von Anciilon, diir 
soendant efone of the Fr«ioh prolestaots, and who had been appoint 
ed t» the post of inslructop of the preeeot kiag, and was afterwards 
■hilslcr ef State. In 1816 he was aHP<>^^ preeober in the coi«it 

Vol. VI. No. 21. 1 
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ohurcfa and cathedral, where he accomplished his wish to preach in 
the German language. In 1824- he was appointed counsellor of the 
high consistory, and received a situation in the educational depart- 
ment of the ministry of ecclesiastical and medical afffurs. And in 
1840 he was appointed ordinary ph>fessor of theology in Berlin, in 
the department of Homiletics. He died in 1846. 

** Theremin," says the Conversations-Lexicon der Qegenwart of 
1841, '<is one of the most distinguished living preachers, and is so 
much the greater, the more he possesses this character according to 
the homiletic principles which he has himself established. For him 
* eloquence' is * a virtue ;' an expression which he has adopted as. the 
main title of his work upon the ' fundamental principles of systematic 
rhetoric,' 2d ed. Berlin, 1837," In this work the author seeks to 
establbh his principle, that * eloquence is a virtue,- from the consid- 
eration of the aim which it pursues ; that it has a purpose without 
itself; that it aims to produce a change in the dispositions or the ac- 
tions of men, in the various relations of social life. Hence eloquence, 
as, for example, in an oration of Demosthenes, is interwoven with and 
cannot be separated from the circumstances of the times. 

When an ancient orator arose to address an audience his eloquence 
was an action, and merited the name none the less and was none the 
less powerful for making use of speech instead of weapons. But as 
all activity of man in his relations must be guided by moral princi- 
ples, the exercise of eloquence, which is no other than such an activi- 
ty, can be subjected to no other than moral laws. The object of 
inquiry then is, what are the laws, according to which a free bemg 
may influence other free beings ? A question which can be answered 
only from an ethical point of view. Considered in this light eloquence 
would belong to one of the highest qualities in man. Not that a certain 
degree of moral perfection suffices for the production of eloquence and 
renders all else superfluous, which it is accustomed to appropriate to 
itself from art, learning and science ; but that it is reserved for the 
ethical law to arrange and determine that, which eloquence derives 
from these various departments. This is precisely what is demanded 
of a fundamental principle ; and it is the ethical law, that determines 
where, how and in what measure each of the various means necessary 
to the orator are to be applied. So that eloquence, in all its various 
forms, is nothing more than the development of the moral impulse ; 
and applied to pulpit oratory, the author remains in another plaoe, 
that the inner life of faith is the only source of sacred eloquence. 

^ As, in this work, the author derives all skill in following the es- 
sential laws of rhetoric, and hence all sure results of eloquence, froia 
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die ehanislav moratlj good, of the orator ; to in hU own preachiogi 
and in his addresSf which satisfies, warms, and carries awaj the 
hearer, bat withoat awakening indefinite emotions, we feel that it is - 
his own participation in sach effects, that it is love in the preacher, 
which constitutes the living fountain of his preaching, a love founded 
upon the gospel and personal experience of its power. The fresh 
effusions of his feeling and his seal, without losing their power, are 
ruled bj a delicate tact, formed after modern and ancient models, and 
bjT a ctccoiMpection, which, combined with a genuine desire to pro- 
isHst a result in the minds of his hearers, becomes an effort of love. 
These qualities appear not only in his sermons, ^ but also in various 
other forms, as in his ' Evening Hours,'^ a collection of poems, dia- 
ki^Dea and theological treatises ; but especially in his treatise, full of 
heart and spirit, entitled ' Adelbert's Confessions.'^ His work, pub- 
lished in 1823, « The Doctrine of the Kingdom of God,'^ shows what 
appeared to him the highest idea in his Christian convictions." 

In the work before us the author presents two distinguished ora^ 
tors, the one from the ancient, the other from the modem world ; 
the one in political, the other in religious life ; but, as the author ob- 
serves, alike in this, that thej both appeared in an age of decline ; 
and both set their faces against the degeneracy of the times* — Tr.] 

.; As the father of Demosthenes was an armorer, the son in a sense 
continued his profession by forging swords of speech. He was bom 
885 B. C.^ Losing his father in his seventh year, his guardians 
squandering his inheritance, feeble in his bodily stmcture, absenting 
himself from the gymnastic exercises of the Athenian youth, stammer- 
ing in his speech, we may suppose him to have lived, in a great mea- 
sure, apart from his fellows. A condition not so unfavorable, as it 
might seem, to the training of an orator; it affords him opportunity to 
collect the force of his character, which might otherwise be dispersed. 
And feeling himself separated from society, the desire might be 
stronger to influence it by the power of his thoughts and words. 

^"TOi sermons hare been pablished in eight volumes, under various titles, as : 
D» Kreuz Christi (the Cross of Christ), 3 vols. Berlin, 18S9; Zeugnisse von 
Cbristo in einer bewegten Zeic (Testimonies of Christ in an age of agitation). Ber- 
B«hl83S. ,; 

t * Abendxtnnden, 3 vols. Beriin, 1833-39. 
, * Adelbert's Bekentnisse. Beriin, 2d ed. 1835. 

'*• Die Lehre vom Gottlichen Reiche. 

'* The accounts arc various concerning the year of his birth. We have preferred 
Aat which offers the fewest difBcalties, in reference to his oratorical development 
sad the events of his af^ life. 
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This, in h certain sefMe, wAd his )poKitioil tbnyngb lift ; alone, Dr mxp^ 
ported only bjr to few, t6 move the masseB ef Ifae people aooeirdfing to 
liis own views. 

In his eighteenth year, and scareely etindlled among the citifeens of 
Athens, he gave evidence of his courage by instituting a process 
against bis goar^ns for their breach of trast ; a procete which eon* 
tiiMied three or fo«rt> years, but whtch the youtig Atheniail gained, y«l 
without obtaining his entire inheritanee^ 

Plato is said to have beeb his teachet in philosophy, IsaeWs instmct^ 
ad him in rhetoric, and Thacydides was his tnodel iki style. At firsl 
di6toted to ebquetice in coart, he was afterwards attracted to the at^ 
na of potiticai lt(^, especially by ati oration of Callistfatus. He now 
ventored to appeal* before an assembly of the people ; but With all his 
cafefuUy tamed periods, his antitheses and enthymetnes, he failed, 
Was hissed and obliged to le»ve the Stage. He spoke with sborl 
breath, a bad prominciation, and with an absence of all the gt«ce of 
external eloquence. But this only increased his seal and redoubled 
his efforts. We see him speaking with pebbles in bis mouth, reciting 
long periods while ascending a hill, declaiming on the shore of the 
aiormy sea, and, in the quiet and stillness of a subterranean apait* 
ment, erereising hiiaself in gesture and attitude. A drawn sword 
luinging from the ceiling must cure the shrug of his shoulders. Nor 
was the result less incredible than his efforts. He became as renown- 
Od for delivery and gesture as for other and more important qualities 
as an orator. In undertaking the profession of an orator, he under- 
took also most eealously to strive for all which belongs to that pro* 
fession. He certainly therefore considered eloquence as sometliin^ 
which must be acquired, and which one may acquire by a will perse- 
veringly directed to that end. A view quite different fh>m that now 
prevalent, which regards eloquence as a l)eautiful native gif^ which 
scarcely needs to be cultivated. Which view is correct, may be seen 
m the fruits which tbey bear. In Demosthenes, eloqaence appears 
In its highest living power. 

In his thirtieth year he appeared in his oration against the law 
of Leptines, which must be regarded as a finished masterpiece. Ae* 
coining to this law none but the descendants of Harmodius and 
Aristogiton were to be free from the public burdens ; the people were 
to confer this privilege upon none in the future ; and whoever should 
make a proposition to that effect, should be punished. One year had 
passed, since the reception of the law ; and Demosthenes now appears 
as counsel for the plaintiffs ; one of whom was Ctesippus, son of Cha- 
brias, whose object was to retain the immunity granted to his father. 
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Althoi^ Demosthenes shows, thai the afhrantsge of disconttntting 
the iramoiiities Is not so great as might appear, jret this were not a 
soffident reason for abrogating the law. A stronger motive is neces- 
sary ; and that Demosthenes finds in magnanimity and fidelity towards 
those who, by their actions, have merited well of the State, as Conon 
and Chabrias ; an honor to the orator ; as it was also to the Athenians, 
that they fek the force of the motive, and, according to historical ac- 
counts, abrc^ted the law of Leptines. On acooant of this predomi- 
nance of the moral motives, this oration was especially este^ned by 
(he stoic pfatloeopher Panaetius. 

The statute of Leptines was also open to attack, when considered in 
relation to the Attic law ; as it did not stand in the best harmony with 
other laws. With much acoteness the orator makes use of these judicial 
reasons ; and he himself proposes a law, by which abuse in granting im- 
munities may be prevented without violating honor or fidelity. In ob- 
jecting further to the law, the orator asks whether, while it allows im- 
munities to the descendants of Harmodius and Aristogiton, it shall not 
be allowed in future to confer the same upon those who should resem* 
Ue them ? We cannot know what circumstances may arise in the 
future. 

We find in this oration no overflowing fulness, no violent efouUi^ 
tions, no splendid bat disproportionate development of individual 
thoughts ; as might perhaps have been expected from the youth of 
the orator. The style is intermediate, as is suitable upon a subject 
which demands quiet reflection, rather than the awakening of violent 
emotions. It has the neatness and elegance of the best writers of the 
age of Louis XIV. The periods, although simple, are carefully elab- 
orated and rounded ; antecedent and conclusion are commonly used 
to render prominent the contrast between what is done and what 
ought to be done. All objects and persons, including his opponent, 
are treated with Attic delicacy and grace ; whence Dionysius calls 
this the most graceful of all orations, xaqiiatatoa anaptoap Xoymp. 
We should scarcely have looked for this quality in a man, who, as 
appears from his history, had adopted many habits, which then ap- 
peared eccentric and had lived less in social intercourse with his fel- 
k>w men, than his contemporaries. But thb example proves that the 
charm and gracefulness of speech are not so much formed from with- 
out, as flowing from the Inner source of a moral disposition. 

If any fault is to be found with this oration, it is, perhaps, a certain 
moderateness, combined with its simple elegance; which becomes 
especially striking when we compare it with the Olynthian and Phi- 
lippic oracioDS ; and especially with that for the Crown, in which the 

1* 
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orator nsaebes tlie raonnit of ^is magoifieeiit itjle ; and ^\Adk «li^ 
!■ point of time^ is the last that we have fron hiiii. So alto fa the 
pietiires of Rapfaael> in his earliest period, them as a oerim moder- 
ateaess and coidaess. But in his last work, the Traasfiguration, hia 
genios unfolds itself in its greatest lalnees and power. With ^ke pv^ 
pit orator also the power and fiilneas of thought and richness «f tetk* 
ingf instead of diminishing, will increase with tine ; but only> it •• 
trae» under the condition thai he never suffer the deeper fountwn, 
from whtoh they ^w, to dry up within. In his poK^eal oration *< de 
Symmoriis," occasioned by a report that Artascerxes OcJhae, king of 
Persia, intended to wage war agakist Greece, Demosthenes dissuades 
the excited Athenians from war. ThSs his political poskion is groood>> 
•d upon two v«ry sound reasaos. If the Afheinians commenced the 
w«r, they would have to carry it on alone ; but if they ehould wait 
aniil the other States were aittaoked, these iveuld become their neat 
faithful alUes : and, secondly, the requisite moHeya 'CooM be better 
raised^ when aetoal danger threatened. Nev*ertheldss be advises a 
new and improvted arrangement of the i^mmorime, aad enters v<ery 
amiutely and profoundly into this brancfh of military administratdoow 
These discussions may appear dry to us, but it is an honor to the on»- 
totv that he |>referred these to an idle spfendor. 

We here see how Demosthenes despised the glory whtoh be might 
have reaped from a brilliant declamation, for which a most favorable 
opportunity was here afforded ; how he endeavored solely to gain 4 
right apprehension of the subject, and correctly to judge of its rel»- 
tioBS ; how truth was to him the highest, to wfaidh he eacrificed aH 
else. This is found in all his orations. Here lies his greatness aad 
his sterling worth. In this path he has obtained firue glory, which 
ean be acquired only by despising false glory. He is a pattern that 
well meriu to be placed before Christian oratOrft. Theiy too, sbdoM 
•trive to say, not what is brilliant and gains applaase, bat what is sol^ 
ulaiy And useful. They should place their honor in iathonMng <aB 
•deeply as possible the subject which they treaty ai>d then placing It 
thefbre their hearers as they themselves behold it. They sbeuld sedo^ 
not the applause of men but their salvation and edification. Thereby 
they will probably in the end gain honor with men ; hut if not, they 
wouki still have honor with Grod> the only honor for which the Ohria^ 
tian orator should etrive. 

Before we consider Demosthenes in bis strog^ against Philip, we 
most ootiee an oration reUting to a personal affiur, that against lfii> 
dias. Demosthenes liad been chosen by his class choroe^eader (;po* 
fOf^i^) at 4he festival of Baeefaua, that ia» te ted ^the daty to dotha 
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mai €««reiM a ohorw fat the fsstind. IfidiaB, a tich and bamghtj 
many had nat dnlj placed hindrances in his way, but had Mtack hitt 
ia the face, as ha appeared with his chores. D cta om h enes here AdWs 
Ibe irresistibie power af the orator, which hitherto Iw had not had 
aaeanaa to 'exhibit hi the same measaro. 

ii Ms matioiiy iVam the piersoiial oflfence, he oaaAantly rises lo thtt 
gtnesal Idea viT right aad wrong. He ropreeento the crtme not only aa 
aa' oftaiie agaiaet the ladividMal, bat againet the laws In genetal, as 
againet Baechras, whose festivd was wiebrated; and he addaces also 
■aay cases of iafostioe f ron the life of Ifidias, thas ocmneditig the iden 
of fwtae with that of right ; aad thereby showing that ilidan had not 
oaly violated the laws in a aingle oase^ bat was, in general, an odioal 
ehanscter. Theoratioa was never delivered, bsftonly wrinen ; DeMbS* 
thenes is said to have beea induoed, by a considerable tarn of tnoney 
ficotn Hfdias, to keep silent aad drop the camplaiBt. Bat isidoTiis of 
Belosittm taaintaios, that we must not aocose the faagnantmoos maa 
af so dbgmcefal a love of gaia.^ 

This oiwdoa is admirable on account of the unabated emotion whiehv 
iwOahhsianding its length, pervades it from beginning to evid ; whieh 
aoEpreeses itself ia every sentence, we might says ia every word ; a 
aold and weak phssage is not to be found in it The thoaghts are nol 
drawn from wilhoat, hoi from the sabject itself, which is fathomed in 
aM its depths^ 

We have now 4o regard Deesosthenes awake to the dangers thai 
ware threatening Greece freai tbe north, from the Maoedoniain kiffg; 
and we see him itroggKng not only against Philip, but against th(s 
sapiaeness, the carelessness and the levity ef the Athenians, kmg do* 
generated from their ancient greatness. Bot, though sealous agmkitk 
their iaahs, he ev>er ehowa them his confidence^ that they will rise to 
a beHer disposition, aad resoive apon glorious action, ffis exampAa 
teaches as, that the confidence which we show to men, is one of the 
nest eAcieni means ef inspiring them for that which is great and too* 
Me. The Athenians not only bore the *censnre of DeSMSthewes, bat, 
ia many respects, at least, folfilled his expectations. It had indeed 
been decreed by iVovideneo^ which, trough Christianity, prepared a 
recoftswnction <of society, that Athens <sboald sink from its height $ 
Hie bloom of beaiiimn States oould oa4y be of transient duration. Bdt 
Athens has to thank Demosthenes ^bat «he fell with honors and that 
the period which preceded her loss of independence, belonged to tibe 
brightest (ia ber bislory. 

> Ov yap dexerai r^ alrittv r^r ahxpoKepdeiac /uyaXoifnfxia tov fi im ^. 
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The oonsideralion of the orations of Demosthenes, in his struggle 
with Philip, is peculiarly adapted to confirm the view, that eloquence 
is action, and, in order to be effective, must be subject to the same 
laws as action, namely to moral laws. The omtions of Demosthenea 
in this period are his acts, and the orator must not be separated from 
the statesman. What gives their power to his orations, is, to be sure, 
in part, the political wisdom unfolded in them ; but even this, as it 
was gained through the incitement of his love of country, is to be re- 
garded as a moral quality. The irresistible effect, however, of his 
orations is to be ascribed to the grandeur of sentiment, which reignt 
in them, and to the security and confidence, which can spring only 
finom the consciousness of thoroughly upright intentions. Had these 
qualities been wanting to Demosthenes, all the strenuous efforts of his 
youth would not have made him a great orator. 

In his thirty-third year he delivered the first oration against Philip, 
which has come down to us, in which he urges the Athenians to 
form some definite plan against the king, with whom at that time they 
were in a state neither of peace or war. He was in league with 
Thessaly against the Phocians, and the Athenians, perceiving the 
danger that threatened them if he should enter Ghreece, had sent a 
fleet to prevent him from passing Thermopylae. Demosthenes de- 
mands that the Athenians should send out a fleet to watch the coasts 
in the possession of Philip, and hinder him in any hostile undertak- 
ings. This subject occupies the middle of the oration, which he be- 
gins and closes with the most powerful motives, drawn from the ideas 
of honor and public welfare. He reproaches the Athenians for their 
supufieness, but, in referring to their former history, he would show 
them also, that nothing need be formidable to them. 

It is not probable that this oration led to any deflnite determinatton 
on the part of the people. External, visible effects are not to be 
k>oked for from every address which the orator may pronounce. 
Sufficient, if his who'e life leaves a trace behind it But De- 
mosthenes had, at least, opened the contest, and shown that he 
bad all the requisite qualities in himself for carrying it on with 
honor : a deep penetration into all the rekitions of Athens and Greece ; 
courage to say disagreeable truth to his fellow citizens ; capacity to 
treat a subject with power, and at the same time, with the moderation 
of a man of moral elevation and Attic culture ; glowing hatred to the 
ambition of Philip ; and an equal hostility to the degeneracy of his 
fellow citizens. Thus through this oration, as through worthy Propy- 
laea, we are led to the remaining immortal monuments of his politi- 
eal< 
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I jHOfB ifter Mn Demo^ihtnfis felt himself urged to take a stlH 
\ dedded pomtion against Philip. The king in his plans of con- 
qu^t, waged war against the citj of (Mynthus, and the people sent to 
Athene for assistance. ^Demosthenes seized this opportunity to sum- 
mon the people t» oppositbn against Philip. On this subject we 
have the three Olynfthian orations, in which the orator, with far more 
praoUfMi than in the first Philippic, fixes his eye upon his purpose, 
and with far greater power urges the eiiecution of his proposals, ttt 
eomparing the three we find in them a remarkable progne^ since 
(he orator, from the ideas of Outward welfare, penetrates ever more 
deeply the ideas of integrity and civil virtue* In the first oration he 
fteUs them what roust be done. In the second everything is trans- 
feired 10 the province of morality ; everywhere we meet the thought 
that Pbttfp is a worthless man ; that he owes his power to his faith- 
le^nesa and his wicked deeds ; that the fortune of such a man cannot be 
af long duration ; that niin must soon overtake him and aH his power. 
** For it is impos«rible, yes it is impossible, men of Athens," exclaims 
the oratoiv ** rtiat an unjust, a perjured, and false man should possess 
a lasting power. Such a power may stand for once &nd for a short 
time ; it blooms in hope when fortune smiles, but time is lying in wait 
fer it^ and it falls to pieces of itself. For, as in a house, a ship and 
other like things, the lowest must be the strongest, so in actions, the 
beginning and the foundation must be true and just. But this we do 
not find in that which Philip has done.^ Demosthenes paints the 
iPMlUeas life of Philip in the midst of immoral jugglers and buffoons, 
and then adds : '* These things, men of Athens, however unimportant 
tkey may seem to many, are to the wise evident signs of his manner 
of thinking, and of the evil genius which rules him." This view of 
Aings which comes here suddenly to light, will astonish every one 
irho reads with attention. It was necessary, to be sure, to hold up 
aome encouragement in opposition to the orators, who disquieted the 
A^enians by their exaggerations of the power of Philip ; but that 
DenoMhettes, instead of untying should cut the knot, by maintaining 
tliii the power oif the unjust cannot subsist, is worthy of our admirar 
tkm. £ven now every one may not be ripe for such a thought. 
At the time when Napoleon's power was in iu bloom, one might not 
have found everywhere ready hearers for a doctrine like this ) and 
ebaU ma orator among a heathen people, rise to such a moral view of 
iis world? 

These observations are made, not so much in praise of the Athe- 
Alfams, as In praise of eloquence. It is wholly of a moral nature ; 
fioral ideas are its province, and it cannot be assailed so long as it 
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remains therein. The boldest thoughts, if they but have a moral 
foundation, can be pronounced to thousands of assembled men ; yoa 
may presume upon their assent ; you will never be deceived. All 
feel that the orator must be allowed to address the highest and noblest 
impulses of human nature ; that he must address himself to no other 
than these. If you wish to persuade a man to a base action, speak 
to him alone, and turn away your face when you make the base 
proposition. But he, who should appear before an assembly of thoa« 
sands, with the advice to renounce honor and freedom, to bear par* 
tiently the chains of servitude, among whatever people it might be, 
would be stoned. 

In the third Olynthian oration a new progress may be observed in 
the development of these moral ideas. The orator, swayed and im- 
pelled by them, cannot avoid applying them more fully and powerfully 
than ever before, against the .Athenians themselves ; and as he had 
called Philip a worthless man, and denied him all success for the fu- 
ture, he now lets his own countrymen feel the weight of his patriotic 
indignation. Leaving Philip and Olynthus in the back ground, he 
dwells only upon the administration of the State, and the degeneracy 
of the Athenians produced thereby. With a sadness far too earnest 
and deep, to relieve itself by derision ; to which the melancholy truth 
itself was sufficient, and which disdained to weaken the impression by 
rhetorical turns, he draws a comparative picture of the earlier and his 
own times. This delineation, in which the most important contrasts 
are placed side by side in definite outlines without amplification, waa 
admired by antiquity. 

The Athenians at var^pus times sent help to the Olynthians, yet 
their city was taken and destroyed, and the Athenians listened to pro- 
posals of peace from Philip. After this, Philip threw himself, with 
his whole power, upon the Phocians, conquered them and destroyed 
their ciries, and thus gained the renown of having put an end to the 
so-called *' holy war." And the Greeks, regarding that as a servicCf 
which, in reality, was an important step towards their subjugattooi 
gave him a seat and voice in the Amphictyonic council. When the 
Athenians were asked concerning their assent to the choice, Demos- 
thenes, in his oration '< concerning peace," advises for so trifling a 
matter, not to commence a war, in which they would have not only 
Philip but most of the Greeks for their enemies ; thus showing again 
that discretion and correct judgment of relations, which in him, were 
in so rare union with power and decision. 

The greatest political activity of Demosthenes, falls in the period 
between the peace with Philip and the battle of Chaeronea, where the 
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freedom of Greece wis extinguished. He appears as the chief oppo- 
neei of the Ifacedonian party. Philip was extending his conquests 
and enlarging his power ; he had made complaints to the Athenians^ 
ccMiceniing the oondact of Diopeithes, whom they had sent to the 
CberBonesos, at the head of a hody of armed colonists. Demosthenes 
on this occasion^ though not wholly justifying Diopeithes, still excus- 
ing him, appears against Philip. With the most various turns, now 
looking to the pasty now to the future, he otters or rather thunders 
forth his thooghts in comhination with each other. Through this pow- 
erfol emotion, swajring the orator, in which the most various concep- 
tions are melted together as to a unity, but at the same time presented 
wkh full cleamees, one supported by the other, this oration becomes 
in the highest degree penetrating, and acquires an uncommonly ele- 
vated character. Amid the keenest reproaches, escape from his love 
of ooontry, moving words of recognition ; as when he says in the 
same oration, ^ And, truly, it is not a like danger, that threatens 
others and you, for he designs not only to subject the city, but to ex- 
termiiiate it entirely. Sor he knows too well that ye will not be 
alavesy nor if you would, would ye know how to be, for ye are accus- 
tomed to role." 

In the same year, the forty-third of the orator, we have the third 
J^lippic. Here, in a connected delineation, he shows all the unjust 
acts of Philip ; that he has already violated the peace with the Athe- 
niana. Then he turns himself against those who have sold themselves 
to the king, and demands from the people their punishment He in- 
strneta hi« fellow citisens upon the great advantages which Philip 
derived from his dianged and more speedy mode of warfare. For 
their warning he accumulates examples of nations and cities, who had 
given ear to Philip and his bought flatterers, and who, after the ruin 
that had come upon them, had painfully, but too late, repented their 
delusion. In this oration, as it seems to me, Demosthenes has most 
completely unfolded that stormy, irresistible power, which was pecu- 
liar to him. If any one of his orations is the most excellent, it is this 
or that for the Crown. The latter indeed leaves everything else be- 
hind it ; but it cannot be denied that its plan is more artificial than 
one would wish ; and that the orator, otherwise animated by the no- 
blest emotions, often descends here to personalities, which one might 
wish away. The third Philippic^ on account of its simple structure, 
and the ever noble emotion that flows through it, would merit the pre- 
eminence over it. How great a difference between this oration and 
that against Leptines, held thirteen years before. Then, he could 
quietly and gracefully polish hia thoughts, as Polykleitas his statues. 
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But now be bad mn upon ^1 thq cU8« wbieb )mm( tko eoofie of life 
for eyerj ipao^ especially foir bim whq iMideriaket to masage great 
^airs. Here bU speech is an angry and tbitadering stream ; in tha 
place of bean^ is sublimit j ; aad if graoefQlneaa ia no longer oompalir 
ble with so powerful emotions) yet pmnusely by these the oraiaoa 
reaches the highest degree of its ir esistihle power. Where in thaaa 
grationsdoes Demosthenes pass the limits beooiaing a noble man? 
whilst he hurb thunderbolts, he stands there in completely noral dif- 
oity. It is 90 predominant in him, that, eovreotly speaking, the qaali- 
tiea of his eloquence, which are falsely called art aad beauty, must be 
deiMgnated only by names which are borrowed from raorai qoaltliet ; 
gi^h as pawer> boldness, self-sa<csrifice* The moral &ouhy here appUaa 
all the other powers of the soul, which are likewise in the highest de- 
g^e aotive» such as acuteness, reflection aad diaoretioa. 

Soon however came that great catastfophe in whioh Athena lost 
ber freedonif Philip was conqueror in the battle oS Chaeronaa. 
Though the policy of I^mosthenes had not saved his oountry, yet bia 
fellow oitiaens honored him; obliged almost .daily to answer aeeumn- 
le^ accusations in court, be was always acquitted. He was called lo 
pronounce the funeral oration over those who had fallen at Chaeronea. 
J^ the satne year with that battloi Ctesiphon proposed to the peo- 
ple, that a golden crown should be presented to Demosthenes, ia 
consideration of expenses, which be had delhtyed from his own 
means, for public improvements, as of the services wbieh he had ooo- 
staotly rendered the State. AescbineSf availiag himself of the right 
of protestation, instituted a process against Ctesiphon. Deasostheiiea 
appeared as counsel for the defendant, and, on this occasion, deliver- 
ed bis famous oration ** for the Crown,'* ia whioh he enters into a de- 
fence of his public life and character. It was ia his fifty-fifth year ; 
. hence as the oration is the most beautiful, so ako is it a late fruit of 
hi^ eloquence. Aeschines appears as the defender of his own eaosa, 
and in his oration, commits, in the outaet, the great fault of commeno- 
ing with the outward question of mere legality, rather thaa that of 
worthiness or unworthi^css in the life and public administratioa of 
Pemosthenes. If he had commenced with the latter, and given Ihe 
other a subordinate situation, his onuion, in the eommencement, would 
have acquired that living and powerful elevation whioh is so necessary 
to produce strong efiVct upon the rnind^ of man ; but this it must re- 
nounce, and, in the outset, lose all its force, so soon as that whioh is «a- 
important is made equal to that which is of more oonsequeaee. How oaa 
we explain his adoption of the plan which he took ? Only tbarebf, 
it appears to me» that the inner grounds, from tba life aadadmjnislfi^ 
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don of Demostheoes, did not appear to him safficieiit ; becante be 
himself was not eonvineed of all the baseness of which his passion led 
bim to accose Demosthenes ; because he despMred of makinf that 
perfeetlj credible to the judges, which he himself did not believe. 
With a feeling of the dubiousness of his andertaking, the juridical 
reasons appeared, after all, to aflRNrd the greatest assurance ; on this 
aooount he unfolds these first, without reflecting that from that a deadlj 
coldness must spread itself over the other reasons. In following this 
onwise plan ; in all the faoks which sprang from it, and made his de» 
feat inevitable, nothing was in fault, to express it in one word, but 
his gidlqr oonsoience, and the distrust in his own cause, with which it 
imote him. We majr regard it as established, that the forming of the 
plan of an oration is an act ; and it can succeed only by an unhia«> 
dered action of the moral powers. If this is true in the political ora* 
tor, how much more in the sacred orator 1 If the latter lives only in 
ootward things, and not in the depth of religious intuitions, he will 
never grasp his subject at that point, whence a fulness of thought 
satmvlly develops itseE 

If the faohs in the oration of Aeschines arise from a wrong moral 
sendment, the excellences of the oration of Demosthenes are, in their 
deepest foundation, moral excellences. Such a defence as this would 
haTe been wholly impossible, with an embarrassment and disquietade 
arising from inward reproaches ; it is only conceivable in a man, who is 
fifled with the conscioosness of having willed the best, and of having 
served his country through a long series of years, with unquestioned 
sel^^acrifioe. Indeed, withoat the fullest confidence in his cause, he 
never could have fonaed his plan as he did, in which he avoids the 
fiHihs of his opponent, and paves the way for the most stirring devel* 
Ofmients. Only when animated by this confidence could he, in pass- 
ing over subordinate matters, have dwelt ever upon the main point, 
and placed first the examination of his life, and made the whole deci* 
sion dependent upon the result. 

From the foregoing representation it follows, that to Demosthenes, 
ereii if we cannot free his character from all blemish, is doe, in the 
bluest degrect the praise of power, decision, perseverance and devo* 
tion to his country ; that he has succeeded in im|H*essing the stamp of 
thoe yirtues upon his eloqaence, and that it owes to them its high 
and admirable excellences. 

The first featare in the eloquence ef Demosthenes, and which may 
abo perhaps be called the first in the ideal of eloquence, is, that his 
peraoo, its adTantageoos appearance, and regard for the applause of 
hia heaiersy is always aaorificed to the salgect and aim of the oration. 

Vol. VL No. 21. 2 
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He aims not merelj to gain, bat to move the hearer ; he seeks not his 
applause, but his assent ; in this especially lies his greatness. That the 
Athenians not only endured him, bat declared him the first of orators, 
shows that they even in an age of decline, were superior to the most 
cultivated nations of modern times, by their correct estimation of 
things. If Demosthenes confined himself to his subject, he also com- 
pletely fathomed it ; he considered it from all sides and in all rela- 
tions, and penetrated into all its depths. Of all which be could use, 
not the least thing escaped him. The treasures which he thus gained, 
and which he brought out from the object itself, placed him in a con- 
dition to despise everything foreign to the subject. We must be as- 
tonished at the copiousness of the ideas and means which were at his 
command. Still greater and more glorious treasures than Demos- 
thenes found in the subjects treated by him, are to be found in those 
which belong to the province of sacred eloquence ; but to be sure, 
just as great fidelity of investigation is requisite to bring them out 
from their de{)ths. 

But this wealth of ideas must be wrought into shape ; every thought 
must receive that position, where it is sustained by that which pre- 
cedes, and itself, in turn, may sustain that which follows ; where it 
does not stop, but continue the movement; where it may not only be 
heard by the hearer without offence, but may strengthen his convic- 
tion and increase his emotion. The thoughts of the orator must be 
waves, of which the one is driven on by the other. In this quality 
also which lies so deep, Demosthenes surpasses all other orators. His 
thoughts form a linked series, of which no part can change its place 
without injury to the whole. The hearer, at the outset, is seised by 
a salutary power, to which, without resistance, he surrenders the best 
powers of his inner being ; and as he is led upon a path, where there 
is no hindrance or interruption, he follows step by step to the end; 
not only because he must, but because he also follows gladly and with 
joy. 

In Demosthenes, this firmly linked chain of thought glows vrith the 
most living fire of emotion. In modern times there is an inclination 
to deny him this excellence ; he is accused of addressing only the un- 
derstanding and not the heart ; that his whole problem b placed in 
convincing, by arguments, of the justice of his cause, and the utility of 
hb proposals. Were this the case, he would be deficient in the most^ 
essential quality of an orator. But is thought incompatible with feel- 
ing ? Is not rather the connection of thought a chain, along which 
the fire of feeling may the more easily pass ? Is not feeling so much, 
the nobler, and hence so much the more powerful in noble naturesi 
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th^ more it is sustained by thought ? We most not indeed seek the 
more tender feelings in Demosthenes; for developing these^ his strug- 
gle with Philip offered little occasion. But if we seek the stronger, 
manly feelings, love of country, enthusiasm for the glory of noble ac- 
tions, hatred against everything base, indignation against selfishness 
and faithlessness, the words of Demosthenes, more than of any other 
man, are penetrated with the fire of these emotions ; and it glows in 
them still, after so many centuries have passed over them. 

To this perfection of material corresponds, in Demosthenes, the 
finished form. From the critics of antiquity, especially Dionysius, 
he received the highest praise in this respect. His style, says this 
critic, is not the rough and hard style of Thucydides, nor the soft and 
polished of Isocrates, but he has taken a happy middle way between 
them. 

His prose is, in its kind, something quite as finished as metrical 
composition ; he bestowed great attention, for example, upon the se- 
quence of long and short syllables ; not to produce a synmietrically re- 
curring metre, but to express the most various emotions of the mind 
by a suitable and ever changing rhythm. In general, by the study of 
Demosthenes and the ancient critics, we are introduced to mysteries 
of prose composition, which must awaken our astonishmenL It is the 
opinion of the modem world, that he, who is full with his thoughts, 
cannot possibly bestow so much care upon the form. But it may be 
asked, whether it is not necessary, precisely on account of the sub- 
stance, in order to present it undimmed to the intuition of the hearer, 
to bestow attention upon the form. But the example of Demosthenes 
shows us, that, in cultivating the form, we need not separate it from 
the substance ; a fault to be ascribed not to art but to a want of art, 
since for true art, the most perfect form is nothing else, than the dear- 
eat and most transparent appearance of the substance. 

At the close of this representation, I give it for consideration, 
whether these qualities, praised in Demosthenes, may not be transfer- 
red to the field of sacred eloquence, and whether it is not the duty of 
every pulpit orator, to strive to acquire them. 

: We pass now from Greece to France ;^ from Athens to Paris ; 
from Demosthenes, the first political orator of all times, to Massillon, 
who, among the pulpit orators of the Catholic church in the age of 

* We hare occupied so much space with Demosthenes, that we shall be obliged 
to omit very much in the second part, which occupies over 200 pages, more than 
half the work j and shall confine ourselves chiefly to those parta which relate to the 
oratorical character of Massillon. — Tr. 
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Loais XIY, appears to me to merit the tot place. Demosthenes and 
Masiillon both floariehed at the close of the age in which they lived* 
Demosthenes is one of the last from the period of Attic splendor ; 
Maissillon stands on the decline of the age of Louis XIV, an age which 
lias been not unjustly praised ; and he lived to see the beginning of 
the following century, and of the new period which began with it/ The 
second half of the seventeenth century was, in many countries, rich in 
highly gifted and pious men. In the evangelical church in Germany 
were Gerhard, Spener and Franke ; and France possessed such men 
as Pascal, Fenelon and Bossuet, to the number of whom Massillon 
may be worthily added. He was born in 1663 at Hyeres, and in his 
youth attended the school in his native town, established and directed 
by the priests of the Orqiorium, He afterwards, in his eighteenth 
year, became a member of that congregation, and was animated by ita 
spirit, and became himself its ornament. This was a religions society^ 
which had its establishments in various parts of France, and sustained 
a high religious character. Somewhat resembling this was the con- 
gregation of Saint Lazare, founded by Vincent de Paul. When we 
consider these and other institutions in their activity, we may form a 
favorable picture of the condition of the Catholic church at that time 
in France. About thb time also arose the struggle between the Je- 
suits and the Port-Boyal. Massillon, shortly after entering the Ora- 
torium, resolved to leave, and devote himself to the life of the cloister. 
Accordingly he entered as novice the abbey of Septfons ; but by means 
of a letter, which he wrote for the abbot, he attracted the notice of the 
bishop, who said, that a talent, like his, must not bury itself in a 
cloister ; Massillon returned to the Oratorium. 

Demosthenes felt himself, in his earliest years, called to be an ora- 
tor ; in Massillon this consciousness slumbered during his youth ; he 
thought himself fitted for every other work, more than proclaiming 
the word of God. At the urgent request of his superiors, however, 
he made some essays in preaching, and immediately gained uncom- 
mon applause ; which they merited, perhaps, on account of Vhat they 
promised for the future ; but by no means for what he then performed. 
He seems to have had no presentiment at all of the great resources^ 
which he discovered, indeed, only in the progress of his own inner 
life, and through which he afterwards succeeded in producing so great 
effects. But in these first attempts, is not to be mistaken an earnest 
and strict religious sentiment. 

In his thirty-third year he was called to Paris, as superintendent of 
the seminary of Saint Magloire, which was under the direction of the 
Oratorium, and in this capacity delivered several sermons. In these 
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he sbowa himself a matare ormtor ; insight and experience are com- 
bined with enthasiasm for his profession, which is never wanting to 
him. The style freed from the burdensome play of rhetorical forms, 
with all jouthfal life and freshness, may be called appropriate, noble, 
and simple. 

8o6n after Massillon arrived in Paris, he was asked his opinion 
concerning the most celebrated pulpit orators of that period. He re- 
plied that be acknowledged and esteemed the excellences of each, 
bat did not wish to take any of them as a pattern for himself. This 
expression seems to show, that Massillon, even at that time, was sat- 
isfied as to the direction to be pursued by him in proclaiming the Di- 
vine word. Public speaking stands in the closest connection with the 
entire personality ; where this has something decided, it not only re- 
jects conscious imitation, but seeks to break new paths for itself, in or- 
der to unfold itself the more fully. The most distinguished orators of 
France, at that time, were Mascaron, Fleohier, Bossuet and Bourda- 
loue. Massillon may not have heard them all, as they were advanced 
in life when he went to Paris. The province of feeling was at that 
time little appropriated for sacred eloquence ; and if Massillon was led 
to this, almost involuntarily, by his personal endowments, he may also 
have recognised it as the province in which the sacred orator must be 
especially at home. By this is not to be understood, that he aimed to 
call forth idle emotions, that move and affect us uselessly, but serve 
no higher aim ; the French character, indeed, is not inclined to such 
tones of mind ; and, with his high idea of the dignity of the preacher's 
office, Massillon could not possibly have assigned, to it 'so low a mis- 
sion. It is his design, to awaken the tenderest and most powerful 
feelings of the heart, on the side of faith and Christian piety ; to draw 
the whole world of feeling into the struggle for holiness, to convert it 
from a hostile to an auxiliary power. Connected with this, is the fact, 
that, at least in his best sermons* he does not aim so much to develop 
doctrines and exhibit commands, as to contend against the prejudices 
and passions, which hinder the reception of truth and obedience to 
commands. All this appears to have hovered, though dimly, before 
his mind, in that answer which he gave. 

V the personality, disposition and the principles of an orator point 
out to him the direction which he is to take, it is still the surraunding 
irdrld which furliishes the material of his discourses ; and from the 
positioQ which he takes, in the century in which he lives, will the pre- 
dominent tone and coloring of his addresses, in many respects, be ex- 
plained. But the period in which Massillon lived, may be called, in 
respect to the political, literary, religious, and moral life in France, a 

2* 
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time in which decline was commencing. The unjost and ambitioiii 
wars of Louis XIV. had exhausted the resources of the country, and 
alienated the hearts of his subjectiS) and the French army had suffered 
many great defeats in the war of the Spanish succession, although the 
king attained his purpose. The splendid epoch of French literatorei 
which began about the middle of the seventeenth century, was already 
approaching its end. Massillon lived at a time when he could make 
use, for his culture, of all the great works of this period, and in hiant 
as in one of the last representatives of this epoch, that which is excel* 
lent in them appears, to have united in a last gUnce of light. But he 
outlived this period, and witnessed the decline of French literature* 
that afterwards appeared. Towards the close of this century that nuui 
was born) who, in the next^ became the most noted instrument of the 
universal decline, — Voltaire. 

Moral life had sunk deeply in France, which must probably, among 
other reasons, be ascribed to the influence of Louis XIV; of the 
spirit, in which, guided by fanatical and intriguing priests and states* 
men, he managed the affairs of the church, we have an example in his 
persecution of the protestaots. He also delivered up the Port-Royal 
to the hatred of the Jesuits ; and procured from the pope the condem* 
nation of a religious work of Fenelon. It marks the court of Look 
XIV, that a man like Fenelon found no place there, was thrust from 
it, and must close his days in honorable exile, as archbishop of Cam- 
bray. But this incredibly rapid decline of religion and morality in the 
French people, cannot be explained, unless we add the corrupt i^flu* 
ence of an immoral court. 

It seemed necessary to refer to this general decline, especially in 
morals and religion, in the age of Massillon ; since his eloquence can 
appear in its true light, only when seen upon this dark background. 
In periods of great corruption, men are accustomed to take a twofold 
position in relation to their age. Some, without exactly participating 
in the corruption, in its whole extent, yet swim along with the stream, 
unconcerned where it may take them. Others, perceiving the dan- 
ger, escape the whirlpool, and with the power of a morally good will, 
set themselves against the general movement ; such was the position 
of Demosthenes and Massillon ; a position, perhaps, not unfavorable to 
eloquence. By the greatness and general spread of the evU he contenda 
against, the orator feels himself summoned to the most extroordlDarj 
efforts. It was such a violent contest as this, that Massillon carri^ 
on ; and if his sermons, on tliis account, are less adapted to the ediA- 
cation of the closet, they are so much the more important as examples 
of exalted eloquence. From this may be explained that OQk>ring of 
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ndneflSy which, with all Iheir splendor of atyle, extends itself over his 
se n noDs ; and that he sometimes brealis out in certain! j blameworthy 
flighs opiHi the fmiUessness to be apprehended in his preaching. 

After MassiUon liad preached, with great distindioct in the semi- 
nary of Saint Maglobe, lie resolved to enter upon the great career of 
Gatbotic pulpit oratory in France, as Advent and Fast'^Ay preacher. 
He commenced at Mootpellier, and ia the following year preached aft 
Paris, where he met with the most extraordinary applause. In the 
same year, his thirty-sixth, he was called to preach in Versailles be* 
fore the idng and court He preached the faat^day sermons befotv^ 
the king also in 1701 and 1704. A great effect was produced by a 
paasi^ in one of these sermons, '^ upon the small number of the cho- 
sen,^ in which he supposes Christ in the midst of the assembly to 
judge them, and the various classes of sinners to be separated from 
the just. The efieot of the passage was extraordinary. The king 
and those around him, the whole assembly were shaken. * One will 
not be able to refrain from r^oicing at this testimony for the power 
of the Divine word. For it was not the arts of a worldly eloquence, 
which produced this efiect; it was the word of Ood itself, which 
smote the heart as with a hammer. To be sure the word of Grod was 
here prodaimed to a migh^ king, and a splendid court, with a fouv 
lessnees and a boldness, which must gain our esteem and veneration 
fiNT the orator. These advent and fast-day sermons appear U> me the 
best of all his works. 

Louis XIV. seems to have entertained great esteem for Massillon, 
as is evident from the words which he addressed him. ^I have 
heard," says he, '^maoy great preachers in my chapel, and have been 
very well satisfied with them ; but every time that I have heard you, 
I have been very much dissatisfied with myself." It did not esci^ 
the king, that MassiUon sought not his own honor, but the welfare of 
his hearers, their conversion and change of heart. By these words 
he designated well the spirit of his eloquence ; and the praise which 
he gave him was the best which can be bestowed upon a sacred ora- 
tor. 

Bb pronounced the funeral oration at the obsequies of the king, a 
difficult problem for one, who could never have accustomed himself to 
the tone of flattery; a problem which he solved in a striking and not 
in the happiest manner, by placing light and shade side by side ; be« 
stowing praiee, and then destroying it, by the blame immediately 
added. 

It was oBoal at that time, in France, to reward those, who had de- 
livered a brilliant coorae of advent and fast-day serinons, with the of* 
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fice of bishop. This reward Massillon did not receive {W>m Loat» 
XIV ; but waa afterwards, through the Regent Duke of Orleans, ap- 
pointed Bishop of Clermont. In the following year he was appointed 
to preach to Louis XV, then eight years old, and hi^ attendants. In 
these sermons he commits the great mistake, of undertaking to in* 
struct the young king upon all, which the high office, to which he 
was destined, demanded ; instead of endeavoring to awaken in his 
mind, for the person of Christ, for his love, his sacrifice and his fa- 
vors, feelings of adoration, trust and love, and thus plant in the heart 
of the child the germ of a Christian life. But it may be said in his 
fiivor, that the passions of Louis XIV, his ambition and abuse of 
power, with all their sad consequences, stood in such living and terri- 
fying cokrs before his eyes, that nothing appeared more necessary 
and urgent than to warn his successor from such errors ; that his prin* 
ciples could not remain without influence upon the young king, if thej 
were laid to heart by those who surrounded him, and were afterwarcto 
to guide his steps. And perhaps he flattered himself, if his words 
should be rescued from oblivion, to leave in them, for the future king, 
a permanent possession, and a mirror of all kingly virtties. 

In 1719, Massillon became member of the French Academy. 
From this time till his death, in 1742, he remained in his diocese^ 
and devoted himself, with the greatest fidelity, to the administration 
of his office. His revenues belonged to the poor ; and in the eccle- 
siastical confusion of the times, he appeared as the man of peace. 

In giving the description of a pulpit orator, we should aim chiefly 
to point out the means of religious influence peculiar to him, or which 
he has applied with particular, success. Thereby we receive a clear 
and definite picture of the preacher himself, and of his work as an 
orator ; we acquire a deeper insight into the nature of eloquence. In 
attempting to describe Afassillon's manner of preaching we shall fol- 
low these principles. To this end, in order to point out more defi- 
nitely the means employed by the preacher, for attaining the end pro- 
posed, it will be necessary to divide his sermons into certain classes, 
according as the most prominent point of view shall be that of eternal 
happinete^ virtue^ duty^ or truth. 

In preaching upon duty^ it is the common procedure to represent 
the extent of the duty and the motives for fulfilling it. This method 
has the advantage of developing the thoughts in a connected manner; 
but it has the disadvantage, that by such considerations, which besides 
are commonly not unknown to the hearer, the opposition of the heart 
to the folfihnent of the divine commands is rarely broken. This Mas- 
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■UkHi prolnblj pevoeived; and altboogh be polEsiias Uus melhod in 
aevenl termoiw of this class, yet in manj bat chosen an entirelj dif-* 
fnreot method* It rests upon the perfectly eorrect peroeptioo, that 
the hindrance to the falfilment of duty lies not in the understanding 
but in the heart; that men allow the obligation to obey the Divine 
eommands, but by ranous reasons, which the deluded and inventing 
hemit suggests, seek to excuse the transgression of them. The method 
oonsists in this, instead of laboring to establish and recommend the 
doty directly ; to refute these specious grounds of excuse, and so break 
tbe oppoMtion of the heart The development of the thoughts suffers 
h i do ed by this ; for the connection, which binds together the divine 
deotnoM and commands, is not found in the errors which arise from 
ibe eorroptidn of man. But, on the other hand, the hearer is led, to 
SEDch a degree, into his own heart, that he can no longer evade the 
question, how it stands with himself, nor conceal the wounded spot 
within. This method may be regarded as a new discovery, which 
Msnsiilott has asade in the field of eloquence ; here he shows his pe* 
cdiarity and his masterly talent. For the application of this method 
a great knowledge of the human heart is requisite. But to penetrate 
so ^kepljr into the heart as MassiUon has done, to follow with such 
persevnance, through all their mazes the thoughts, that would justify 
themselves; ibis presupposes a fidelity, a zeal, a love, which can be 
fa p md only in a truly pious heart 

To the class of sermons, in which the prominent idea is that of 
drnty^ belong those of our author upon *« afflictions," upon *^the love of 
our enemies," oa Sprayer," on «* beneficence," and upon *« death," 
that is, the duty of reflecting upon death. 

In speakingof those sermons of MassiUon, in which the principal point 
of view is that of ttemai happmeiti we must recollect that he was a 
Cktholic, and that, according to the doctrines of that church, salvation 
Is not the gift of pcune grace to believers, but must be gained by their 
own eflbrts and good works ; whereas it is the doctrine of the evangeli- 
ealebmnsb) thai salvation is a pure gift of grace, imparted upon the 
sole oon<fition of faith. 

Kassilkm treats the idea of salvation and misery in a twofold way : 
in the one he describes the conditions belonging to each, this may be 
ea H e d tbe de se rip tiYe method ; in the other, he designates the various 
eansiss by which we are brought to the one or the other. The de- 
scription of an object is one of the surest means which eloquence em- 
(doys to awaken, in reference to that object, the various emotions 
which determine the will, as inclination and disinclination, desire and 
ieaiv But to describe an object is not to portray the various elements 
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in the conoeption of that object, but to fill out the general otttliDes d^ 
the conception with elements from the ever new and ever changing 
life ; in characters and relations, to seize and bring to view those 
points which escape most men, but which every one^ ati soon as they 
are pointed out to him, will recognize as true ; not to place tc^ether 
these elements in a cold enumeration, but with the glow of emotion, 
which one wishes to awaken, and which he himself feels, to impress 
them, as a complete picture, upon the heart of the hearer. That ora* 
tor alone can give such descriptions, who possesses the gift of observa* 
tion in a high degree, increased by self-knowledge ; and upon whosd 
susceptible and deep feeling these objects produce impressions as quick 
and lively, as they are constant and enduring. That MassiUon pos- 
sessed th^e qualities in a high degree may be seen in his descriptions, 
which by their intuitive truth, their stirring power and life, form one 
of the most essential excellences of his eloquence. 

In the class of those sermons which treat of eternal blessedness, are 
those upon ^ the happiness of the pious," ** upon the final judgment," 
the powerful sermon on << the death of the wicked and the pious," in 
which he paints the misery of the one, and the joy with which the 
other approaches death. Here belongs also one of his most celebrated 
sermons, '* upon the small number of the chosen," which, as we have 
mentioned, produced great effect. In one passage of this sermon he. 
declares himself in plain terms against the theatre. Here also belongs 
the sermon *^ upon impenitence in death." 

The sermons whose prominent idea is that of virtue^ refer to a per- 
manent form of the spiritual life, to a quality, a disposition, which 
either belongs to a godly life, and is then encouraged ; or is incom- 
patable with that life, and is then combated. To paint the condition 
of which one speaks ; to bring to view the marks, by which it may be 
shown to be good or sinful ; to represent its salutary or corrupting ef- 
fects ; these are commonly the predominant points of view in this 
class of sermons, and according to* these, the sermons of MassiUon, in 
this class, are constructed. To these belong the sermons upon ^ luke- 
warmness," <* relapse into sin." In these two, and in all of this class, 
MassiUon shows his deep knowledge of the human heart, and his gift 
in delineating its conditions ; and as he always penetrates deeply into 
the subject, and does not shun theological expositions, there will be no 
cause to complain of a want of true and important thoughts. Here 
belong some of his homilies, as those upon '< the rich man," '< upon 
the history of Lazarus," and that pearl of his homilies, ^* upon the lost 
son." 

As examples of sermons according to the idea of truthf we wiU 
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mentioo twO) tbe one ^ upon the immortidhy of the soal,^ and that 
•* npon the Dtvinitj of Christ" This last merits the first place among 
his sermons of this dass, and is one of the best of all his sermons; it 
is excellent in carrying out individuiy points, and complete as a whole, 
and is a pattern for the rhetorical treatment of a theological doctrine. 
The groands which he addaces are prophecies, miracles, the testimony 
of Christ, and the character of his teaching. He appeals to the sense 
of troth and the moral feeling of man for the confirmation of two 
prindplea ;. first, it is inconceivable that God, in the arrangements of 
his proTidence, could have had the design to mislead men to error, to 
idolatrjv to the worship of a created being; secondly, it is just as in- 
eooceivable, conmdering the holiness of Christ, which shines forth in 
his whole life, that he could have rendered himself guilty of deceiving 
men and robbing God of his honor. The first of these principles he ap- 
plies to prophecy and miracles, the second to the precepte of Christ and 
the testimony which he gives of himself; and he shows that a man who 
makes himself equal with God, and assumes thediyine privilege of be- 
ing loved above all eke, has deceived men and robbed God of his glory, 
unless he himself is true God. In the union of these two principles 
with these proofs, and in the dialectical movement of the thoughts that 
arise therelrom ; in urging to the dilemma, either to assume tl^t which 
is inconceivable and awakens abhorrence, or confess the divinity of 
Christ ; in this lies the nerve of the sermon. The sermon is divided 
into two parts ; in the first he seeks to establish the divinity of Christ 
from the glory of his mission, in the second from the spirit of his 
mission ; the first referring to prophecy and miracles, the second to 
the doctrines and morals taught by Christ. 

MassUlon was a believing, pious, and upright man ; with this trait, 
which no true sacred orator must be without, we can begin the delin- 
eation of his oratorical character. In the various grades of his min- 
istry he lived only for lus calling. His faith was lively and sincere ; 
fab moral principles strict, nor does he conceal them ; he maintains 
them in the face of a degenerate age. He chastises the life of courts, 
and the abuses which had crept into the church, and declares the truth 
before the king. His intellectual capacities were favorably balanced 
for the orator ; and although he was wanting neither in fancy nor in 
the gift of deep and connected thought, yet neither of the two is dis- 
pvopoitioBately prominent, the faculty which appears more prominently 
than the others in him, is not one of the intellect, but of the heart ; 
it is feeling. And this is awakened in him especially by that, which 
corresponds to or opposes the moral requisitions. It is awakened by 
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that which makes men happy or anfaappy ; he (Ms the one, as a jay 
touching himself, the other, as personal pain. This feeling is net in^ 
active in him, it has a practical nature. Without this easilj awakeD- 
ed feeling, Massillon would never have heen able to gain that de^ 
knowledge of the human heart and Kfe, which distingutshes him. 
The oold observer never penetrates very deep ; the selfish man sees 
that which can bring advantage, ail else remains concealed; to the 
soomer tme forms must appear as carioatmres ; only love to men, only 
seal for their welfare sharpens the sight in their observation, goarda 
from onesidedness, keeps the eye undimmed, and is able even to supp 
ply the perceptions, which are wanting, by a correct presentimeiiL 
With these qualities, we might expect that Maastlloo would have bn^ 
ken through the common forms of palpit eloqoenee, and sought ta 
pave a new way for himself in proclaiming the Divom word. How 
ooold he have hoped by the representation of a doty, and the general 
motives for conforming to it, to produce a deep impression ? His 
knowledge of the human heart betrayed to him the hindrances whidi 
oppose the fulfilling of a duty, whose obligation one acknowledges; he 
fixes his eye upon these hindrances, and seeks to overoome themi 
be struggles with the hearer, and in this bears some resemblanee te 
Demosthenes ; and where is there a noble and fit devek)piiient of elo* 
quence, that does not remind us of the Demosthenian. 

To another form, which he has so often and with so great skill 
applied, be must almost necessarily have been led by his peeo« 
liarity. The human heart and life stood dear before him ; he had 
looked through all their depths ; he had observed so many men in 
their most important moments, those of suffering and death ; and widi 
his deep and lively feeling, the most joyful, but oftener still the most 
painful impressions had remained to him ; he could paint with a pen- 
cil dipped in the glow of his own heart 

' Not less excellent than in description, does Massillon appear, when 
he presses upon the wavering hearer, with ever new argamenta for 
repentance and conversion. And for this immediate address, whiol^ 
as it appears to us, is also one of the most beaotiful oharacteristioi of 
the eloquence of Chrysostom, Massillon was fitted by his deep know* 
ledge of man and his glowing seaL 

It follows from what has been said, that that which is coauDonljr 
called wealth of thought, that is, a cumulation of such thoughts as td* 
dress the understanding more than the heart, did not accord' at all with 
the ek>quence of Massilbn, and with its peculiar character. He 
(Chooses and develops only such oonceptions at can produce a deep 
ianpressioii upon the feeling and disposition of the hearer; and he doea 
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DolleaTe theai till he has nuide the fullest use of them Id this respect^ 
He cftDDOt poesiblj, therefore, comulate the thoaghtA ; if he were to do 
•o, one woold limit the other in its derelopaient, and neither would 
effect that for wbkh it is designed. It is so with the eloquence of 
Demosthenes ; he also seeks not to surprise and entertain by a change 
of ideas; a few principal thoughts lie at the ground of each of his 
orations ; and he shows himself inexhaustible only when he applies 
them most aianifoldly, and uses them in the most Tarious manner to 
aoeompHsh his ends. But this is something, the taste for which is 
loss in modem times ; even the French, from whose native rhetorical 
taste we should not expect it, are sometimes unjust towards Massillon 
in this respect They admire BossueVs gifted flashes, Bourdakme's 
ftilness of thought, and undervalue Massillon in comparison wttti these. 
We gain little by such compansons ; and it is better to recognise in 
every one what he has, than demand of him things which he canffot 
havst because they are at variance with his nature and its greatest 
excellences. The end, which alone MassiHon proposed to himself, 
and which alone, considering his whole peculiarity, he could propose 
to himself, was to move his hearers to concern for their salvation, by 
awakening now the most joyful, now the most painful feelings. For 
this, flashes of genius and fulness of thought are not the most appro- 
priate means ; hence they are not fbund in him. We must, however, 
observe that this susceptible feeling, which seems to us most promi- 
nent in Massillon's rhetorical character, by no means expresses itself 
in him beyond the bounds of propriety and moderation. 

The style of Massillon is precisely that, which, with such a person- 
ality and such intentions, it must be and alone could be. Massillon 
would address the heart, and describe what passes in the heart and 
Hfe of man ; but for the one as for the other, a diction is endrely un- 
suitable, which deviates too much from the common mode of expres- 
sion ; a dear and simple style is requisite, and that we find in him. 
Kowbere do we meet with rhetorical porop» plays of wit and fancy, ' 
and embellishmenis, which, without strengthening the thought^ are to 
wm and entertain the bearer. One is almost compelled to acknow- 
ledge that this Frenchman surpasses many of our German pulpit ora- 
tors in simplicity. This simple style, however, has the highest vi*" 
▼ncity, it pours on unceasiuf^y in the nosi rapid flow, whilst, at the 
same time, by tile most poweiM tams> the unift>rmHy of sueh a rapid 
course is broken, the attention kept up, and the impression strength- 
ened. A mind like that of our orator must form for itself such a 
style as thia, and it was also necessary, in order to express the emo- 
tion with which he spoke. Over this simple and living style b poured 
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the grace of a isorally beautiful character; and what DioDjtMM said 
of the oration against Leptines, that it was the most graceful of all 
orationsy might be said of every sermon of Massillon, if one did not 
coromonlj, in the earnestness and power of the orator, forget the 
gracefulness of his style. £?en those who place little value upon 
such qualities^ will not perhaps be so unjust, as to bkme it in himt 
who does not seek it from self-love, but possesses it as the nec ea s at y 
bloom of a beautiful nature. I certainly will not undervalue Bossuet 
and Bourdaloue, in comparison with Massillon, in respect to style ; 
but I may be allowed perhaps to say, only to designate the peculiar!* 
ties of these three men, that ^ossuet speaks ever from the bishop's 
throne ; that Bourdaloue appears surrounded with ' the scholastic at- 
mosphere of a Jesuit college ; that Massillon alone speaks with his 
audience the cultivated language of society. He has perhaps too 
many words, and dwells possibly too long on a thought, but this fault 
flows from the same source as the excellences of lu^ style» from the 
warmth and fulness of his heart. 



ARTICLE II. 

DOCTRINE OF THE RESUURECTION OF THE DEAD. 

TraDilated ttom Do Wcttc'd Commentary on the XV. Chapter of the First Epistle to the Co- 
rinthians. 3d edition. 1845.* 

The occasion of treating this subject was, that some in Corinth 
denied the truth of the resurrection of the dead (v. 12) ; but we do 
not certainly know, what was the character of these doubts and in 
what connection they stood. It appears, that these Corinthian Chris* 
tians did not deny the fact of the resurrection of Christ, because the 
apostle, in his argument, lays this at the foundation, and indeed ex- 
pressly certifies it, but does not seek to establish it against objections.^ 
This conclusion however is not enUrely certain, since the apostle writes 
for the minority of the Corinthian Christians, who had not yet been 
possessed by those doubts, although dangerously affisoted by them, rath- 
er than against the authors of those doubts (Flatt). In verse 35, it is 

♦ For some account of Do Wette and of his merits as a commentator, see Bib- 
liotheca Sacra, No. XVIII. p. 263. 

* Ziegler, Theologische AbhandlaDgeD, IL 98. Knapp, scripta varii aignmend, 
etc. p. ai6. Meyer. 
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true, he seeme to luiTe regard to an objection from them ; but this is 
of such a ebaraeter, that it coald be made from various qnarters. 
Meyer ooncliidesY from the anti-materiaKsUc view of the resorrection, 
which the apostle maintains in verses 85 and following, that the prin- 
ciples of the opponents were anti-materialtiiie ; hot the opposite oon- 
elnaion wodd rather be the trae one. See the remarks upon these 
verses. Jesus, in refuting the Saddncees, Matt. 22: 30, views the sub- 
ject in the same manner. Hence those in Corinth, who doubted the 
doctrine, might formeriy have been Sadducees,! (for, that such persons 
most be answered with passages from the Pentateuch, rests upon an 
erroneous view of Ifatt 22: 31, 32,) if every intermixture of Saddu- 
ceeism with Christianity were not so improbable. Since also the de- 
rivation of those doubts from Essenism (Mosheim) has little or no 
probability, we are limited in our conjectures to the circle of Gentile 
Christians in Corinth. That the doctrine of the resurrection opposed 
the Grecian mode of thinking, we know from Acts 17: 32. The sup- 
posiUon of Epicurean principles (cf. Acts 17: 18) in those at Corinth, 
who denied the resurrection, is decidedly rejected by Neander (AposU 
Creech. L 315), by Meyer and others, because such principles stand in 
too great opposition to Christianity, and because the apostle, in 
verse 32, adduces the Epicurean manner of life, not as the source, 
but as the consequence of the doubts, which he opposes, and indeed as 
an argument against them. But still he warns them, in verse 33, 
against ** evil communications," which can be no other than the inter- 
course of those who doubted this doctrine. As sensuality could creep 
into the church, so also could Epicurean levity. That these were 
Gentile Christians of philosophic cultivation,^ is not very probable, 
considering the small number of such Christians in Corinth (I Cor. 
1: 26) and the absence in this chapter of all polemic opposition to 
worldly wisdom. It is a false view to regard them, with Grotius, 
Usteri, Billroth, and Olshausen, as allegorists like Hymeneus and 
Pblletos (2 Tim. 2: 17, 18), because in the argument of the apostle 
no trace of an opposition to such a tendency is to be discovered (Meyer). 
Vs. 1 — 1 1. The apostle sets out from the fact of the resurrection of 
Christ as a main point of the gospel, and lays that at the foundation of 
his argument. Vs. 1, 2. ytioQi^fo^ I make knoum, Theophybict, 
Oecumenius : roviitntp iftapafU(Ar^<snnf and so the most ; Riickert : 
/ call attention to, contrary to the literal sense of the word, cf. 12, 3. 
2 Cor. 8: 1. Gal. 1: 11. The apostle begins, as it were, anew with 
the announcement of the gospel, to evayy,'] is not to be limited to the 

* Heumann, Mosheim in part, Michaclis, Storr, Knapp and Flatt 
' Ziegler, Neander, Mejrer and others. 
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proclamation o(^ Christ's death and regarrection (oootrarj to Bck. and 
Mey.) ; these points are only rendered especially prominent by the S9 
oQckot^ in vs. 3 seq. o xoi noQela^BTi x* t. X.] The xo/ three tinies 
used designates in each case something added to the preceding thoogbl 
(Meyer) ; and indeed there is a climax in the repetition. nuQela^B 
denotes the fact of perceiving (intellectually), historical faith, corre- 
sponding to the noQctdidorcu '^ evay/iliCea&cUf cf. v. 3. Gal. 1: 19. 
Phil. 4: 9, and often ; according to the common explanation, itdenotee 
the believing reception (Jno. 1: 11), itst^Hate ih^ fcdtlrfyl abiding 
therein (cf. Ro. 5: 2.), cm^BC^B^ ye are saved (of the certain future), 
the salutary effect, tin — %utixe,rB\ contains a condition of the latter, 
since %m X6y» evrjyy, ifuv, for the sake of emphasis, is placed first : 
if ye holdfast the doctrine as I have announced it to you* Contrary to 
Heidenreich, Billroth and. others, who unite tin Xoy. eviuy, vfUf with 
S einiyy, vfiiv, (see Riickevt and Meyer), koyog is here to be taken of 
the substance (Riickert, Meyer) and not the reason (Estius, Kypke, 
Wetstein, Rosenmuiler, Flatt, Heidenreich), since nagedtoHa v. 3, 
and what actually follows, leads us only to the former, viz. the sub* 
stance, ixtog — imatevaaTe] unless (14: 5) ^ have in vain (Gral. 3: i. 
4: 11) hecofne believers. 

If now this clause, which forms an exception, is connected with aei^ 
Cbct^s,^ this does not suppose ^ the case (inconceivable to the Chris- 
tian consciousness) that they, notwithstanding the Hatexeit^ could still 
lo^ the fruit of faith" (Mey.) ; but it does suppose the truly conceiv* 
able case, that they had indeed received and held fast the gospel, but 
had not made a fruitful application of it to themselves ; but with this 
connection, the more appropriate explanation would be, without reasonf 
tanere, as in Col. 2: 18.9 Tliphlct. Oec Calv. Est. BUr. con- 
nect with aatexeze, so that sixij denotes the beiny in vain, in reference 
to that ; with this view we must indeed make an addition to the sen- 
tence : xatix^ts de nanoDg (Thphlct) ; and this on account of the po- 
sition is the more suitable. Accordingly by the ei Hats'X' the danger is 
indicated, that they might not have firmly adhered to the Gospel, and 
this apprehension, by the intog ei fiij x. t. A, b carried out, as it were 
with horror, to the worst, scarcely supposable case, that their recep* 
lion of faith had been entirely in vain. 

Vs. 3 and following. Specification (not proof, Mey.) of the tin 
I6y(fij in the principcU points, yagj^ namely (BUr.). if nQoitoig] in 

' Beza, Fit. Olsh. Kck. Mey. ; but which woald not render necessary any inser- 
tion in brackets of the nvt—KarixeTe^ as in Griesbach and Scholz. 

' Rnckert, but who with Theodoret supposes the reference to verse 14, which 
seems over-hasty. 
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pnmUf as the principal poinU : oiOfei yaq &efAiki6g icti ncunig r^ 
matmag (Thphlct), not: «5 oLQTl^li (Chrys.); not: among the firsts' 
Ifise. (Rek.). o xa< «a^/la|9o#] wAof I have aUo received in com- 
Mu^^aiion, From whom? see on 11: 23. vnig r. dfia^, ^(Afop] an 
aeeotmi of our gin$ Gral. 1: 4, namely in order to atone for them, Ro. 
3: 25, in other plaoes simply vnig ^fiiop 1: 13. Ro. 5: 8 and often. 
Mota r. 7^<c9.] cf. La. 22: 37. 24: 25 and following, AcU 8: 35. 26t 
22, 23. — V. 4. ij^^fiQtai] The Perf., and not the Aorist as before and 
after, becaase it still continues in its consequences (Mey.). xara r. 
7^.] refers as well to itcuptf (Isa. 53: 9), as to tj^. (Isa. 53: 10. Ps. 
16: 10. cT. Acts 2: 25. 13: 34, 35). 

y. 5. Ktjqfo] Lu. 24: 34, compare explanation of John, p. 212. 
roig doid€xa] Jno. 20: 19 and following, Lu. 24: 36 and following. 
Mdexa denotes the apostles as a whole, or as a body, a collegium (like 
Decemyiri, etc.), not according to the exact number; for at that time 
there were only eleven. Chrys. Thphlct. Oec. include Matthew with 
those who saw the Lord (namely after the Ascension) ; but it is a 
previous appearance that is here spoken of. — V. 6. The specifica- 
tions which now follow are not made dependent upon nagiXa^op by 
on, but only indeed by a change of construction ; for the apostle must 
also have received these facts. By intt^a, eJta he unquestionably in- 
tends to designate the succession of time, cf. icrxntov v. 8. Bnaroa'] 
^fver^ more than, oat of the grammatical regimen, Win. § 38. 5. net' 
taxoaimg d9iXqmg'\ five hundred brethren, believers. A difficulty 
arises from the fact, that in Acts 1: 15, only one hundred and twenty 
disciples are mentioned; all however were not perhaps assembled 
there, or only so many were known to Luke. The testimony of the 
aposlle decides for the correctness of the fact. i(p* a;ra$] at once, 
Theodoret : cv xa&* if a, akX ofiov ndatr, Vulgate, timtd ; so most ; 
Bretschneider and Mey. : once far all, cf. Ro. 6: 10. Heb. 7: 27. 9: 2. 
10: 10 ; yet, on account of the great number, the former signification 
is more full of meaning, oi nXeiavg] the majority, fiivovair"] are 
living. This appearance of Christ, which the evangelists do not men- 
tioo, Olsh. FlaU and others connect with that in Matt. 28: 16 seq. ; 
yet this evangelist speaks only of the Eleven. 

y. 7. 7axtt)^9] probably the brother of the Lord, Gal. 1: 19. 
(Chrys. Thdrt. Thphlct. Oec. and the common opinion.) Groiius 
compares the account from the Hebrew-Gospel in Jerome, de vir. ill. 
c. 2. (EinL ins N. T. p. 71), but there it is the very first appearance 
of the risen Lord, that is spoken of. toig — ndaiif^ seems to include 
James, so that if the former supposition is correct, dnoaroloi is used 

3* 
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in a more extended sense (Chrya. TbdrL ThpUd. Oec. Galr. Bengely 
Mey. and others. ) 

y. 8. nuptoMf'] this is commonly regarded as Masc, and Meyer 
limiu it to the apostles, because Paul designates himself as the leai^ of 
them. But must we not connect aapnop as Nent with iax* meaning 
last of all (cf. Mark 12: 29. Grb. T.) ? So napttav fnaXma PlaU Prot 
p. 330. A. dcmqit tip ixr^fiari] as it were a child prematurdy fom, 
the immature fruity^ a designation (according to Bllr.) of his yioleot, 
as it were, not natural call, but according to that which follows, of hif 
un worthiness, since those prematurely born are weakly. The article 
places the conception in a definite relatiou to the apostleship, as ii 
were, a premature birth as an apostle. Knapp and Rink, following 
older writers in Wlf., erroneously read 7<p, equiyalent to rii^i, without 
any analogy in the N. T. (Mey.). The explanation of Sp&tling^ is 
contrary to the use of language ;3 otherwise it would fitly correspond 
to the late call of the apostle and also to the predicate o Haxiorog t, 
an. The appearance of Christ, of which the apostle speaks, is un* 
questionably that mentioned in Acts ix« 

Vs. 9, 10. not predsely a parenthesis (Grb. Scho.),butadigrea8ioii 
in explanation of the expression *< premature birth." o^ ovx siiu x. r. iL] 
as whOf because^ ixapog'] Matt. 8: 11. 2 Cor. 8: 5. xaXsMj&ai an."] to 
hear the honorable name of apostle, j^a^ri— ^eot;] hu through the grace 
of God, notwithstanding my unworthiness. With the humiliating feel* 
ing of personal unworthiness is united the consciousness of the higher 
power active upon and in it, and this guides thus to the pun- 
fied self-feeling of one's desert, ot; nev^^ not in vain^ without result. 
fieQiaaoxeQov'] Ace Neutr., governed by ixon, * avreiv irortoiy] ^Hhan 
ihey altogether^ not : than each one of them, as commonly." (Mey.) 
Although this explanation can be historically justified, still it is not 
certain and necessary. Uoniaaa'] labored (GcdX* 4i 11), not: sufferoi 
(Chrys. Thpblcu). oix — inoC] to prevent misunderstanding, as if be 
had said ixomaaa in an egotistic, vain-glorious sense. By ova ep^o»-^ 
JiXXa (as in Matu 10: 20. Mark 9: 87. Jno. 12: 44. Acts 5: 4. 1 Tbesa. 
4* 8) ijaerely the subordination of the human activity to the Divine ia 
expressed, not the suspension of the former. Augusdn de grat et lib. 
arb. c 8.: Non ego autem, i. e» non solus, sed gratia Dei mecum. 
Ac per hoc nee gratia Dei sola, nee ipse solus, sed gratia Dei cum iilo. 

* Citations in verification in Wetst,, attic fi/z/^Au/io, Lobeck ad Phryn. p. 209. 
' iarepov yewiffia^ rivtg in Thphlct Hdrch. Scholthess in Tzflchim. Anal. 1. 4. 
p. 212 soq. 
' Kritzache de ooxul posl. P. ad Cor. ep* Iooib Vm. 1. 60 1 q. 
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(Hdrek). ^ m^ ifun] here the haman aotiWtj is united with the 
Ditriae. 

y. 11. ovp] hj this the thread of verse 8 is again taken op, aUhoogh 
the me-^mfdvijifoftef presupposes the substance of the digression in 
▼8. 9, 10 ; for only there is the calling and labor of the apostle spoken 
of. ixBUHH"] does not refer back to vs. 7, 8 (Mej.), but to vs. 9, 10. 
em)] as vs. 3 seq., especially v. i. The structure of the sentenoe 
is as in 18s 8. ov^tog^ in the eame manner^ namely, by this, that ye 
have received this teaching. iftKTtevaate] as v. 2. 

Vs. 12 — 20, Upon the foct of the resurrection of Christ, the apos* 
tie now grounds the doctrine of the general resurrection. Y. 12. d/^ 
places the denial of the resurrection of the dead in contradiction with 
this truth, m^] Juno u it poeeibie that, etc. Bo. 6: ^, GaL 4:|9. 
m Satip'] is a non-entity^ a chimera^ cf. 7: 9. Winer § 59. 5. b, p. 459. 
— y. 18. By the Hi a chain of inferences is attached and continued 
in the following verses. The first conclusion here made does not rest 
upon the principle : subkUo genere toUitur et species (Grotius, Hey. ; 
nmilar Knpp. p. 816. Bck.), nor upon the sunilarity of being in Christ 
and men (Thdrt. Blhr. cf. Ust. p. 864.)— to be sure a Pauline 
(v. 21. Heb. 2: 17), but here subordinate conception,-— but, accord* 
iDg to vs. 20 seq. upon this, that Christ by his resurrection had made 
a commencement in the resurrection of the dead, aud that the latter is 
a necessary consequence of the former. So Chrys. Thphlct. ; simi* 
br Calvin. Against the last mode of inference the objection may in- 
deed be made, that from the avaar, v$xQ<af avn Ictip k does not follow, 
that Jesus is not risen, but simply that [under the supposition made] 
his resurrection has not fulfilled its end (Mey.); but this objec- 
tion can be made only when one overlooks, that, according to the 
apostle, the connecUon of the resurrection of Christ with the general 
resurrection is founded in the Divine arrangement of the tooridj and 
for him has the validity of an axiom. On the other hand, the first 
mode of inference is merely logical, and the apt objection may be 
made to it, that Christ, as sinless, was not subject to death, and that 
consequently his resurrection could not be the condition of that of sin* 
ful men. V. 14. ovx s/i^s^oi] is to be taken in connection with the 
preceding, as in vs. 16, 17 cf. 7: 9. xapop aga^ xal [according to A D 
£ F G 17. all) t. H^Q, iiidif} ^lerefore^ aUo our (entire apostolical) 
preaching is vainy empty ^ without foundation^ [if Christ be not risen], 

^ It can hardly be siUd that hpa has in Paul anything surprising (Mey. afUr Har- 
tang, Part I. 432. KUhn. S 757. b.), cf- Ro. 7: 3, 26. 10: 7. 2 Cor. 5: 16. Gal. 3: 29. 

■ CC Eph. 5: S. Col. 2: 8; according to Knpp. imUiUs; opposed to this riew, 
A. F. MOUer, diss. exeg. de loco Paul. 1 Cor. 15: 12—19. Lips. 1639. p. S. 
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and indeed becaase it is founded upon the resurrection and death of 
Christ xer^ di^ kou ^ nufrig vficSy] rain al$o your faith ; this is 
founded namely upon the uniQvyfAa. 

V. 15. Lchm. Tsehdf. Mey. connect this verse with the preceding 
by a comma, plainly contrary to the tme rektion of the chain of 
clauses and inferences ; for ev^urx.— ^eov has its ground in that which 
follows, whilst the clauses Mvbif — vfimv have their ground in that 
which precedes. sv^f(Txd/M^a] we are founds prove ourselves, tpw- 
dofiOifTVQeg ^eov] as false witnesses concerning God (Rck. Mey.) not : 
of Godj which God has (Bllr.). False witnesses according to what 
follows, because they would have declared that which was false ; ac- 
cording to Knpp. quia auctoritatem Dei ementiuntur, and M&U. I. c 
distinguishes strictly between yjBvdeig fJiaQT^y quifalsum testimonum 
dicunt^ and ypevdofiaQt*, qui mentiuntur se esse testes, cf. xpevdo^ 
mffOif^eu and others; on the contrary, however, tpevdodiddffxaXog, 
^evdoxat^oQog. — xata ^eotT] most interpret : against God (Matt. 
26: 59), because against the truth ; according to Meyer, •• every con- 
sciously false declaration, that God has done anything, is against God.** 
It is better to interpret it, with Raphel., according to Xenoph. Cyrop. 1. 
p. 6. Plutarch, praedag. c. 4. Wlf. : of God, slnsq aqa'] if trufy 
peradventure (Mey.) ; but the two hardly go together in German [or 
in English — Tr.] ; and ei aqa, si forte, is different from emeQ aqa, 
if truly therefore, siquidem, ul vos putatis (Miill.). cf. the examples, 
where it is used elliptically, in Viger. ed. Herm. p. 514. Passow p.640. a. 

V. 16. Vindication of the 09 ovx ijy, x. c. X. by an almost literal repe- 
tition of V. 13. — V. 17. Repetition of the inference for the Christian 
faith, drawn in v. 14, from the preceding proposition, with the modi- 
fication that this faith is represented as fruitless (jiataia, vain, fruit" 
less, cf. 3: 20), and indeed in reference to redemption from sin. Irt— 
ifuap'] ye are still in your sins, in the* condition of the misery of sin ; 
similar Ro. 3t 9 vqo' dfiOQriat eJrcu. The inference rests upon the in- 
separability of the resurrection of Christ and his atoning death, and, 
in general, upon the inseparability of all the parts in the work of sal- 
vation. 

V. 18. A new (xai also) inference from the ei Xqujtos ovh iy.^ 
and indeed such an one, as must give pain to many affectionate hearts 
in Corinth (11: 30). oi xoifirj^sneg Iv Xqutt^'] those who have fallen 
asleep (v. 6, and 11: 30) tn Christ (in communion with him, in faith 
in him, not meaning : for the sake of Christ, i. e. as martyrs, Chrys. 

1 de is to be omitted, tocording to A B D * F O 17. alL Volg. ail. Patr. with 
Lachmsmi, Tiicheiidoif, Bck. Mey. 
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Thdrt Thphlct Oec. Gbrt), the departed CbriatiaDS, at the same time 
not including the pioug, who lived before Christ ( Galov. Knpp.). anvt- 
lorro] are loit, i. e. Christians, if there be no resurrection, are sub- 
jected to destruction in Gehenna. 

V. 19. A sad application of ibis inference to the living. The ab- 
aenoe of a Part. eopuL may be explained by the emotion> of. Ro. 7: 24, 
25. The correct position of the words, according toABD^EFG 
17. IL Patr. Lchm. Tschdf. is : ei iv t^ Cco^ rovrij ip X^rcp fjlnt^ 
xoreg icfiiif ^loww]. Whether fcoW be connected with if rj C^l? ^* 
(the common opinion, and for this transposition Bo. 5: 6 may be ad- 
doeed) or with the whole clause (Mey. MiiH.) is indifferent as regards 
the sense in the main point, if the emphasis be laid upon iv t. ^oa^ r. : 
** If we are only such, as have hope in Christ in this life* (Mey.). 
According to Mey. MiJlL rair^ has not the emphasis because it is 
placed after; but this reason is of no force, cf. £ph. 1: 21 ; nor is r. 
C»j to be i^aced in opposition to xoifuj^iPreg (Mey.) ; iv r. f. r. is 
plainly contrasted with the destiny of the departed, indefinitely con- 
caved, after death, if there be no resurrection. Yet I should rather 
divide the emphasis between iv t, ^ t. and ^Xn. iafuv^ and suppose a 
contrast between hope in this life and the fulfilment after death (cf. Bo. 
Sz 24). Moms and Rck. connect {aovov with iv Xqust^ ; on the con- 
trary, Mey. iXmXBiv iv Xq, to place <me*s hope in Ohriet^ cf. Eph. 1: 
12 ; the Perf. as in Jno. 6: 45. 2 Cor. 1: 10, and the Partic with iafUv^ 
in order to render more prominent the idea of hope. iXeetvoteQOi ft, 
opO-q,"] more mieeraUe than all men. 

V. 20. Conclusion of the argument, since the fact of the resurreo- 
tiMi of Jesus is taken as proved {wvl dt, InU now, cf. vs. 4 seq.) and 
at the same time the axiom of belief connected with it (on which the 
alignment has been hitherto conducted) : dnaQxij rw }(exoi(Atjfisvcov'\ 
a$ frUfrtdte of thoee who have fatten asleep (is he awaked from the 
dead), so that be has made the commencement in the resurrection of 
the dead. cf. CoL 1: 18 : aqxii ngcuTiroxog in venQW. 

Vs. 21 — 28. Explanation of this axiom by showing its connection 
with other truths. • 1) Vs. 21—24. C^iriit, ae contrast to Adam^ is the 
author and effector of the resurrection. Vs. 21, 22. The axiom of 
fiaith, that the resurrection of the dead has its ground in the resurrec- 
tion of Christ, is connected with what is laid down in Bo. 5: 12 seq., 
that Christ, as contrast to Adam, is the second heixd of the human race, 
or the head of the human race restored, as Adam was the head of the 
fiftUen race of men. Whilst in Bomans this parallelism is pointed out 
in the two points of sin and death on the one side, and righteousness 
and life on the other, here only one point is exhibited* (of. remarks 
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after v. 50.) We have two corresponding proponltions : in the one, t. 2 1 , 
the parallelism is represented in general terms, under the oonception 
man ; in the second, v. 22, individually, in Adam and Christ ; in the 
first, in the relation of antecedent and conclusion (eifsid^, as once) ; 
in the second, in the relation of similarity, di ap^Qtonov 6 ^dwaio^'] 
sc iarlj cf. Ro. 5: 12. it tip u4ddfA, h r. Xq,) in connection with 
Adam, with Chriety in so far as the one and the other stands at the 
head. On account of this parallelism, and what follows, we must not 
give up the universality of the nivttg^ maintained hy the older writ- 
ers (Bez. Aretius, Mor. Bsm. Ust. Olsh. Mey.), and limit it to Chria- 
tians (as Calov. Blondel, Wlf. Msh. BgL Lutheran-orthodox opinion^ 
Est. BUr. Bck.). But, since there is an afitrtaais C<^* <^ ^a 
ap&ar. xgiaeoog ( Jno. 5: 29), taking l^(oogtouf&. the same as iyeQ&ii' 
aoptai, and finding here both resurrections, shall we with the reformed 
churches, found also the resurrection of the unjust to judgment upon 
the merits of Christ, or say, with Olsh., that the wicked also, ae men^ 
are in Christ (but with this view the meaning of the ip Xq. would be 
changed) ; — or shall we, with Grotius, contrary to the parallelism, 
take ip by means of; or, with Mey., understand it <^ the ground or 
reason : *Mn so far namely as Christ as Messiah must also be the gene- 
ral awakener of the dead, and would not be the former if he were not 
the latter. Acts 24: 15. Jno. 5: 28 ?" But with this latter view, the 
question would only be transferred back to a positive conception* 
Probably t^taono^^. is to be taken in its appropriate signification, and 
understood simply of the resurrection to life ; the universality of it, 
however, to be conceived of in the sense of the anwutjaataatg nap- 
tmp indicated in what follows, (cf. Weisel in Stud. u. Kr. 1836. 
978. 

V. 23. inaatoi] plainly refers to napreg. — ip r<p iditp raffAori.'] in 
his own order, tayfia properiy what is placed in order, a body of 
troops drawn up in military order ; so Mey. : in his own division; 
and such an one would oi tov Xq, form. But as a second tdjfta is 
not mention^, and also Christ himself commences the Aeries, the suc^ 
cession (ra^fg) seems to be denoted by the word, as this idea lies is 
the words anoQxrit inBtza, sha. For this use of the word, proof is- 
not found in Clem. Rom. 1. £p. ad Cor. c 37. b. Rck., rather in c 41; 
but as td^ig also like tdyfta designates a division of an army, so also 
the latter may have the former signification of rd^tg [viz. succession'], 
ol tov Xquszov"] those heUmging to Christy cf. 1 Thess. 4: 16. There- 
fore the ^ first resurrection," Rev. 20: 5. Bibl. Dogm. [of De Wette] 
f 203. 

y. 24. sha to tik.'] sc iinau Then will the end be. Not: of the 
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rttmrwedim ;i for iMiough with this v\em the deTdopment of the 
tboQght would be in strict progremioD, yet the exprestioo cAoi% which 
we are tearoely led by the omoqi^ to refer to opdataatg^ ia against it ; 
not: ^tke waMj or iheprtienionier of the waM;^ for although the 
objection, that ** according to the uniform doctrine of the New Testa- 
ment, with the second coming of Christ commences the finis hujus 
saecoM" (Mey.), is remoTed by Rev. 20: 7, 8 (where the Millennium is 
Interpoeed) ; and if accordingly, with OlsL, we suppose the apostleHo 
place this temporal kingdom of Christ between the Jint murrtetUm 
and the mudj and the general resurrection at the same time with the end, 
a coaiplete harmony arises between him and the Apocalypse, as also 
the ezpreasion ttlog can be justified by the clauses^hich follow in the 
context: of sti^ xaTa^<j{/ x. t. 1. V. S4, icxaroi {x&QO^%.t,l.Y.2^\ 
still the apostle, by the otmp noQad. x. c. X. (which clearly is to ex- 
plain to tikof), has pointed out the way to another explanation, I 
mean not precisely this : ike endofihe kingdom of Ohritt (Grt BUr.), 
\MAoftke mferUi included in the *' laet tkingSj** the esehaiological events 
(Ust. p. 878 : the eoneummation ). But the eecond, general reeurrection 
is always to be connected with to tAog, and also between this and the 
first, a longer or shorter space of time b to be conceived of, which Rck. 
mod KL wrongly deny. In this space of time now is to be phiced the 
tmiponi kingdom of Gkriit, and at the same time with that, according 
fo^ Weiael, as cited above, a process of sanctification or redemption, 
whick extends also to the heathen and wicked persons, (analogous to the 
procaas of redemption, which took place from the resurrection of Christ 
to his reappearance in the church) and the subjugation of all the ene- 
VBom of Christ, together with the destruction of death, which takes place 
last (vs. 25, 26), and which is followed by the general resurrection. 
ita9 netqad^^ t. (iaa. x. c. XJ] when he gives up the kingdom to God 
the Father (Bo. Id: 6). otat with the Pres. Conj. expresses else- 
where (Jno. 8: 44. Win. S 48« 5) a recurring action, but also a future 
action (liatthiae Greek Gr. § 521. p. 1195). The Aor. is not ap- 
propriate, because this surrender is made dependent upon the follow- 
ing itap natat^cji. ti ^aciX. the kingdom of Christ can scarcely be 
regarded- the same as that which is called the kingdom of Graces i. e. 

V,As Thdrt Oec. Cajeu BgL Jebne interpr. c.l5.cp. 1. ad Ck>r.in Velth. et Kain. 
CemmeBtt. Vol. UL Hdrch. (not Use) Mey. 

« Chry». Bei. Bid. WIf. Msh. Olsh. Kling St u. Kr. 1839. 504. 

* More cotrecdy Rtk. Mey. after A D E all.Verss. Patr. irapadtdi;} (Lchm.Tschdf. 
aAsr B F O nnpadtdol^ which OpL cannot be grammatically jostifled, cf. Kflhn.lL 
$10. remark), because the following Aor. at well refatci the common reading as 
tJ^lains its origin. 
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the church ( Bid CUoy . Est. Wtf. Msh. Rsai. Hdrch. Bck. ), noee this b 
before the final advent of Christ (the 7ra(fovola), hot a kin^om (r. 25) 
between this and the oonsammation, similar to the MiUennhiai of the 
Apocalypse, which indeed is far more perfect, spiritaaKsed, and tri- 
amphant than the present earthlj one (the church), but still belonga 
to a finite state, and is subjected to stmgglei So Ust. p. 867. Note, 
Olsh. ; whilst Weieel rejects the idea of a Millennium^ but assameS) 
however, an intermediate period. All other expositors heekate to 
take up the thought of the apostle. Thphlct. : tovtAnt xatoif&oif 
releioi — torB yitq nleioDg 6 Xq. ^ftdop ^oaiXeAaoL ; stmilar Thdrti 
Arobros. Cajet. Storr Opusc 1. 277. Flatt, so that a sense comes out 
entirel J opposite to the Pauline. Eet. : tradet regnam Deo et patri, 
i. e. cum subjectione et gratiarnm actione gloriosum illud regnmn so* 
mn Deo patri suo ofieret, profitens universam regni sui glorlom ilfi 
autori se acceptam referre. Hilar, Lib. XL de trio;, AMtg, L L de trio, 
e 8. Hugo Victor : cum perduxerit elcctos suos ad oootemplatioDem 
Dei ; similar Seahus. in Octlov, ; Hdrek, : quando omnes regoi 
messiani cives Deo exhibebit atque ofieret vivos, domhiio mortis erep* 
tos, redintegratos, restitutos et immortales. — « ParalM are Pirhe Biiee*, 
1 1, in Wtst, Schttg. : Nonus rex est Messtas, qui reget ab extremitate 
una mundi ad alteram. Decemos Deus S. B. Tunc redibit regirom 
ad auctorem suum S. D. oxwf — Mtafuip] when he shall have destroyed 
all dominion and all migJu and power. All hostile powers are meanly 
not merely the demons (Chrys. Thdrt. Hdrch. BUr. Ust. p. 854), nor 
merely the earthly powers. Agmnst the context, on aooouot of the 
roiffi ix^QOVi' in v. 25, is the explanation of Calvin (cf. Oajet) : po* 
testates legitimas a Deo ordinatas, and of Olsh. : all dominum^good a§ 
well as evil, and also even that of the Son. (cf. Mey.) 

2) Vs. 25-^28. The Apostle in the course of his remarks is led 
to the thought, not known probably to all, of the surrender of the hinff^ 
dom of Christ to God; of this now, in a digression, he gives em exploi- 
nation. 

V. 25. dei — pcfodevetf']for he must (by virtue of the Divine or- 
der or arrangement of the world) reign. This necessarily presap* 
poses a longer duration of the dominion, and indeed a different one 
from that in the church, during the continuance of which the destruc* 
tion of the terrestrial powers indeed, but not of the super-terrestrial, 
takes place. axQn; ov x. t,X,) Words adopted from Ps. 110: 1. The 
subject is not ^ed^* (Bez. Grt. Est. Rsm. FL Hdrch. BUr.), to which 
neither the connection (which was probably not taken into consideration 
by the apostle) of the passage in the Psalm, nor v. 27 compete u»; 
but the subject is Christ on account of the connecdon with r. 25 
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(CI1178. Rck* Mej.), alihough (nmw^ not ovTof, U to be written 
Qdej^ cf. Win. p. 175-6. 

y. 26. Am the hit enemy death is destroyed, not Satan (Ust p. 873) ; 
BtUl death k conceived as a personal, diabolical power, Rev. 20: 14.- — 
Y. 27. Proof, that Christ will destroy all hostile powers, also death, 
from Ps. 8: 6, which passage according to the grammatico*historical 
sense, is to be understood of the dominion of man over the earth, but 
by an ideal explanation is applied bj Paul to the Messiah : for he 
(God» aeoording to the connection of the Psalm) hath put all ^ngs 
under his feet^ namely, by his decree, which the Messiah in reality 
(ys. 24— >26) fulfils. The apostle at the same time also, by an analy- 
sis of the passage in the Psalm, confirms the above conception of the 
surrender of the kingdom of Christ to God, and defines it more accu- 
rately as a subjection of the Son to the Father, otap di iifr\[[] sc. ijf 
yfo^ (6: 16) ; according to Mey. ^coi*, but contrary to the con- 
nection here and in the Psalm. otav guandoquidemf Jno. 9: 5 
(BUr.) ; better : ^um dieet (Bez. Mey.), but this is uncommon, since 
after otap the Aor. has the signification of the Fut exact, cf. Remarks 
00 Heb. 1: 6. d^lop oti] sc ndpta vnot,, cf. Matthiae, § 624> p. 
1494. 

y. 28. tote — vfun.] then will also the San subject himself , 
etc., in a difierent sense from that in which everything (hostile) 
will be subjected to him, in this sense namely, that he will no longer 
reign in God's stead, or God through him mediately, but Grod will 
nde vnthout mediation. The explanation, that the subjection is only 
a hyperbolical expression for the complete harmony of Christ with 
tha Father (Chrys. Thphlct. Oec.) ; the limitation to the human na- 
ture (Thdrt Aug. Jerom. in Calov., Bid. Est. and others) together 
witlrthe declarative explanation : '< it will be very clear, that Christ 
also in respect to his dominion, considered according to his humanity, 
is dependent upon God the Father" (Fl.), together with the addition : 
'* Christ will then according to his divine nature rule with the Father" 
(Calv.) ; and furthermore to explain it by the Corpus. Chrbti mysti- 
eom^ L e. of the church (Thdrt.), — these all are unmeaning evasions. 
The limitation to the mediatorial office of Christ (Bid.) is better. 
Ua I X. r. it.] in order thai (not : so that, Hdrch.) God may be all (as 
we nj : be mmything, in authority, etc) tit all ( Masc), cf. Col. 3: 1 1 ; 
diftfeBtly £ph. 1: 28, and also here ip naaip can be taken as neuter 
btinall modes (of existence). 

Vs. 29 — 84. Further arguments fwr the resurrection. V. 29. First 
eHrywneni, meC\ for, does not introduce a reason for y. 28 (Mey.), 
but an argument for the resurrection (Oec). The preceding stands 

Vol- VL No. 21. 4 
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Indeed only in distant oonneetion with it ; bat since vs. 25—28 are to 
be considered as a digression (Olsh.), it is not at all unnataml thus 
to refer back, ri non^tjowrw'] the Fat. refers to the supposition : if 
there be (were) no resurrection ; what will (woold) then . . . ^; not: 
quid eos facere apparebit (BUr.). Bui in this question lies the foolish- 
ness of this doing. Cf. Acts 14, 16 : ri tavra nomte; 21, 13 : r« inaf- 
sfre xXmopteg ; Grt. Fl. Mey. : fffhat mil they effect f oi ^antiCifU- 
poi vneg t<op texgoiv'] who are hctptiaedfor (instead of) the dead. This 
only possible sense of the words leads to the explanation, that the 
apostle supposes the practice afterwards in use among the Oerinthians 
(Epiph, Haer. XXVIII, 7) and Marcionites (Tert. de Berarr. 48, 
adv. Marc. V, 10. Chrys. ad h. 1.), according to which Christians were 
baptized for those who had died unbaptized (the article denotes those 
who thus died), in order thereby to make them partakers of the resur^ 
reotion and eternal life.^ It is an argumentum ad hominem, an appeal 
to the prevailing belief; in which view th re is only this difficulty^ 
that the apostle seems to have sanctioned this senseless practice (Mey> 
and others do not indeed allow this), or at least does not blame it% 
Luther and others in Calov. translate : over the dead^ i. e. over their 
graves ; but vneg does not appear in the New Testament in the sig- 
mfioation of place ; the custom is not proved, and the argument taken 
from thence would be weak. Chrys. Thphlct. Oec Com. a Lap. Er. 
Schmid and others, entirely contrary to the use of language, translate \ 
in faith in the resurrection of the dead, Epiph. Calv. Est. Flac. and 
others explain it of the baptism of the catechumens on the death bed, 
likewise contrary to the sense of the words. Cleric, ad Hamm., I}ey^ 
Ung. Observ. S. II. 44, Doderlein Institutt, 11. 409, and 'Olsh, trans- 
late : in (he place of the dead, i. e. who are baptized, although their 
predecessors are dead, — who take the place of the dead. F^lag. (Hear. 
Paul. Memor. II. 153 seq. Schr. interpret : with regard to the de- 
parted Christ (Plur. of the Category) ; Strr. Opusc 1. 281. FL in- 
terpret : on account of Christ and those who have died in Aim ; FL 
proposes also to take ^anxi^. in the metaphorical sense of the baptism 
of blood : to endure sufferings in respect to the departed Christ and his 
departed worshippers. Morus interprets : why do they incur misery 
on account of the dead, i. e^ on account of those who have been dead a 
longer or shorter time ? (Similar Lghtf.) Many other explanadona 
still, see in Calov. Wlf. Hdrch. si — iyti^ovta^ is joined to the precede 
ing by Luther, Grb. Scho. better (cf. Ra 8: 6, 7) by Be«. Bgl. Lchm. 



^ Ambros. AQselm. Scalig. Grt. Calixu and others of Um older writeni ia CaIot. 
BUr. Eck. Mey. 
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BUr. Rck. May. to that which follows, so that it forms the paimUel of 
the conditional clause to be supposed with inei. ^nai] Imi wf^(Bo, 
8: 24). Instead of wr i^ex^ read avtcip. ^ ' 

Vs. 30 — 32. Second argument : J should actfeoU^htg to exd^se mg- 
eelf to death. This is an ^ument.for immortal ity, but for^sucb an 
one as is an object of hope.. Qc Tnsa 1, 15. : Nescio qu<^odo in- 
haeret in mentibus quasi seculorum quoddam augurium futurt>rum - ^ 
quo quidem demto, quis tarn esset amens, qui semper in laboribus et 
pericolid vireret ? Y. 80. xoi ^/lai;] we aha, the apostles, not till in 
the following passage does Paul speak of himself alone. V. 31. cm- 
^r^xm'] a strong ezpre^ision for encountering dangers of death, cf. 
Wtst. Kpk. f^ vigp vfiiteQa^ HavxiiCif'] per glcriam (meam) de vobie. 
eij a well known Grreek partide of affirmation, used onlj here in the 
N. T. vfiuz. is to be taken objectiyely, as sometimes the Gen., and as 
^ ayinri tj ifjuj Jno. 15: 9, i^ jfo^ce 9 <V^ ^"^* ^^- ^^* according to 
the explanation of some, Vfuiegti iXdn Ra 11: 31, qto^qt i<p vfietiQp 
Thocyd. 1. 33, cf. Matthiae § 466. 2. Riickert, but be reads ^fASTiQat^ 
aceording to A 2 * * 4. all. Or. Thdrt. iv Xqiat^ x. t. A.] in the 
ecmtmmUm (as it were in goods) with Ohriety i. e. as apostles. 

y. 32. xata aff^^oMTor] after th^ manner of men^ Bez. : humano 
impuleu, Mej. : tn the interest of ordinary men ; more definitely in- 
deed : without hope of the resurrection (Ambros. Oec Schott). The 
explanation : ut haminum more loquar (Est ), or exempli causa ( Hdrch. 
and others) is entirely untenable, since Xaha or Uym is not in the 
clause. i^tKHefidi^ca'] is with Tert.i Thphlct. Oec PeUg. Bez. Grt- 
Est. Calov. Bsm. Schr. Rck. Olsh. Mey. to be taken in a figurative 
sense of any great danger encountered. Cf. Ignat. ep. ad Rom. c 5, 
cbro JSvQiag f^XQ* ^Pdfi^i &tjQiofiax^ — ipdedsfiivos dixa leonu^datg, 
i iawi arQatwfixop ra/fue. Other examples in Wtst. 2 Tim. 4: 17. 
For against the literal interpretation^ may be adduced : 1 ) the silence 
of the AcU and of Paul himself, 2 Cor. 11: 23 ; 2) that Paul as a Ro- 
man citiaen was not exposed to such a punishment ; 3) the improbar 
hility of deliverance. But what that danger was we do not know. 
Thphlct. Pelag. and others refer it perhaps to the commotion excited 
by Demetrius (Acts 19: 23seq.), but on the one hand Paul, according 
to Luke, did not come immediately into danger ; again, this event 
seems to be later than the composition of this Epistle (cf. Acts 20: 1). 
rjfl— 6g).] what advantage do I have from it f The aim and fruit of all 

' De resarr. c. 4S : depugnavit ad bfStias Epliesi, illas sc. bestias Asiaticae pres- 
sarae, 2 Cor. 1: 8. 

• Adopted by Arabros. Cajct. Erasra. Lth. Calv. Corn, a Lap. Lghtf. WIf. Msh. 
PL Blr. 
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higher effort Paal found in blessedness with Christ, which he thonght 
of ad beyond the grave, ei — iyeiQ,"] is best connected with what fol- 
lows (Chrys. Thphlct Bez. Bgl. Grb. d. N.), because if connected 
with what precedes (Tbdrt. Bid. 6rt Est Lth. — but he makes two 
questions), the qtdy. x. n. seems too much isolated, and the conditionid 
clause el vexQ, x. r. L is contained already in the correctly explained 
Hat, ap&Q. (pay. x. t. A.] words borrowed from Isa. 22: 13, LXX, 
concisely denoting the Epicurean, pleasure-loving levity, which results 
from unbelief in a higher life after death. Cf. Book of Wisdom 2: 1 
seq. and classical parallel passages in Wtsti 

Vs. 83, 34. Aforal Warning, fitj nXat.'] 6: 9. ^&ei^ — xaxcu] an 
Iambic verse (yet, instead of XQ^^^' which is conformable to the me- 
tre, XQ^<f'^^ ^^(h Grb. and others, is to be read) taken indirectly as a 
proverb, or directly from the Thais of Menander, as Tert. Jerome and 
others observe. See Menand. fragm. ed. Meinecke, p. 75. o/fiiUW 
xaxoi] evil conversations, intercourse of pernicious society ; reference 
to the deniers of the resurrection, who then notwithstanding must have 
been frivolous people, whilst Paul, according to vs. 32, may give to 
the greatest part of his hearers credit for a still serious dispoeitton* 
Differently Bllr. Olsh., but Mey. thinks otherwise. — V. 34. invri- 
yfare dixaitog] be sober in the right way. They were already there- 
fore, as it were, beclouded with that levity. Odyss. XIV, 90 : dixceiW 
lufic'&cu (Mey.) x. ^117 oifiOQTdtete^ be not hurried on to sin. On the 
difference between the Aor, and Pres. in these imperatives, see Win. 
§ 44. 5. aytms, x. r. ^.]ybr some have ignorance of God, those desig- 
nated in V. 12 ; BUr. erroneously makes a distinction. Their doubts 
^rang from or were connected with a want of true knowledge of God» 
cf. V. 39. Matth. 22: 29 n^og irrg. x. r. ;i.] 6: 5. 

Vs. 35 — 50. After the apostle has shown that there is a resurrection 
of the dead, he enters upon the manner, V. 35. Propounding of the 
question in the form of an objection, ncig'] How f refers to the man- 
ner of the process of resurrection. iroiVp <T<6fAazi] with what sort of 
how constituted, body (cf. 11: 5), refers to the result of the process. 
Cf. Kling as cited above, p. 507. These are alwajrs the questions 
which the doctrine of the resurrection suggests, and indeed so much 
the rather, the more grossly it is apprehended ; for so much the rather 
can one raise difficulties against it from the naturalistic point of view. 
Such an one the apostle seems to presuppose in his opponents, since 
he begins with natural analogies and then points to higher possibilities. 
iQXOtrai] they come, appear. The Present represents the object as 
present in thought, cf, v. 42. Win. p. 308. 

Vs. 36—41. Analogies for the resurrection. 1) Vs. 36—38. Anal- 
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ofy of wowing and germinttUng with reference to the ino^, whereby 
pMticolar reference was liad to the diffienltj of the new life proceed- 
ing from death, oip^oy] A B D G 47. aU. Lehm. Tschdf. Rck. Vxj. 
read : iq^Qtow (Norn, instead of Voc Win. p. 209), and Meyer con- 
nects ai with it ** beeaose with the common connection an emphasis 
mpst be placed upon <hf, which however the context does not furnish.*' 
^iwmoma^ai^ to he quiekenedy awakenedy used instead bf : germinating^ 
dno&T^cnetPf to come into a stateof <it«folsitton(Jno. 12: 24),andin 
V. 37 aw/Aa hodg^ instead of plant — general expressions and concep- 
tions, in order to bring the figure and what n denoted by it neiffer to- 
gether. The reverse in v. 42. 

V. 87. The construction^ elucidated by no one but Mey., hot not 
correctly by reference to Maithiae II. § 478, is occasioned by that in 
the preceding verse, and becomes clear if we substitute ei ct for o, or 
if we suppose, in the clause succeeding, ovx hti instead of ai anmgeig. 
From the resemblance of the verb and the object arises the advantage, 
that the subsequent or defining clause is more closely united with the 
preceding clause, ei Tvjfoc, aitov'] perhaps (14: 10) of wheat. ^ twp 
koanh'] sc cneq^iotrnv^ which the connection shows. — ¥.88. o Si 
^8<v3 ^'^^ regards this process of nature in the development of the 
plant so much the rather as an act of God, as he must attribute the 
resurrection to Divine omnipotence ; but he considers it to be such an 
action as takes place by necessary laws, through the act of creation, to 
which tfOihine refers. %ai] and indeed, lo tStoif (r.j it$ own (pecu- 
liar, difiWrent from others) bodg. 

2) Vs. 89—41. Analogg of the manifold divenitg of organic itme^ 
twree (to which the idwp atHfia, v. 88, forms the transition), by which 
the objection iroup atifiarij v. So, is meU Those who doubted in 
Gorintb, like the Sadducees, had narrow conceptions of the creative 
omnipotence of God and the richness of creation. V. 39. adgli] ant- 
mal organism, ntriviov] of the four-footed ahimale^ properly ,yti9iMnea. 
— V. 40. xoi otifA, inovQ,"] .sc Icrri^, and there are heavenly hodieij 
by which the ancient writers conceived of the blessed ; the moderns, 
according to modem conceptions, and according to v. 41 (but there 
another analogy comes in), the heavenly bodies ; Meyer, correctly, 
the bodies of the angels. aoifA, imp] Bodies of men and animals. 
So^a'] glonfj is to be regarded, in reference to heavenly bodies, as 
hrighineeeofHgki (cf. Matt. 28: 8. AcU 12: 7 ) ; in reference to earthly 
bodies, as heiMtg. — V. 41. The idea of doia leads the apostle to the 
analogy of the heavenly lights, whereby be would point, not to the 
diversity of the bodies of those who are raised, but to the possibility 
of new and unknown forms. aXka do|. ia^BQiot] another (in com- 

4* 
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pariflon with the tan and moon) if (A«<p20fM2oro/(A0ftort; attbesame 
time also, by the plural dctegaHfi the diversity is indicated in the 
splendor of the stars as compared with each other, as is shown by the 
explanatory clause : dat^g yoQ x.r,L 

Vs. 42—44 a. Application of the foregoing to the resurrection : the 
body of those who are raised will, notwithstanding death and corrup- 
tion, be a much higher, a spiritual body. Vs. 42, 43. amiQetcu] an 
expression for being buried^ taken from the comparison in vs. 86, 37. 
The subject, aafia^ naturally supplies itself, iv (p&OQo] in the stetie 
tf corruption^ (v. 50). Parallel : iv artfua] in the condiHim of die* 
honor, contrast of do^o, cf. 12: 23. iv dc&ewBia'] in the condition of 
weaknesif in so far as the power of the human body is relatively small. 
After Chrys. Thdrt. Oec Bez. Grt. and Hdrch. Meyer refers all 
these conditions to the dead corpse, which indeed is sown, i. e. buried. 
(Others, as Msh., erroneously assume a reference to different states, 
cf. Bllr.) ; but as aeifia xpvj^utov does not denote the quality of the 
dead body as such, but of the living body, according to its organisa- 
tion, it seems better to refer the preceding qualities also to the latter 
(Calv. Est. Bgl. Rsm. Fl. Rok.), so much the more, as the aa^ema 
would be an idle predicate of the former. — V. 44 omfia ^fjftxoy] a 
pe^kieal body, in which the ypvxri, i. e. the sensuous part of the in- 
ner life, predominates, and which is organized accordingly, cf. 2: 14. <r. 
nPBVfiatMov] which is organized for the predominancy of the spirit. 

Vs. 44 b. — 50. Exposition and confirmation of the assertion, that 
those who are raised will receive a spiritual body, sittc— •;rrsv;<a.] 
there is a natural (psychical) hody, tmd there is a spiritual hodf — 
Justification of the paradoxical conception of a omfna ntevfi. by the 
express assertion, that there is just as well such a body as a common 
natural one. A B C D ♦ F G 6. 10. all. Verss. Patrr. Lchm. Tmhdf 
Rck, read : li Ian a. t/n/jf., tanif xcu x. r. l, and after these Luther. 
But it is plainly a pretended emendation, because the thought is brought 
into the form of an inference. 

V. 45. Scriptural proof, which leads back to the above (vs. 21, 22) 
parallelism between Adam and Christ. ovtoD] in hwrmoniy with this. 
The passage is Gren. 2: 7 according to the LXX (xoi iy, 6 it^q. sis 
tp. ^.) with the insertion of o ng^tog and *u4dafA. But the proof does 
oot lie in the proper passage itself, (for from the SfV V^TT*" C^aat^ to 
•a living soul [a psychical being] follows merely the existence of a 
ctHfta Vn!;^ixdr, readily acknowledged without that) but in the addition 
jo( a Midrash (comment) : 6 ioxatog x. r. X, which rests upon the anti- 
typical parallelism of Adam and Christ, having with the apostle the 
power of an axiom, o iax* *Adaii] is Christ, of. Ro. 5: 14^ not the risen 
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i (Hardain, Telkr W K, Jtbae). m ^. C^Mmovi^] to a lift- 
jmnf (othera, resoscitatiBg, cf. Jno. 5: 2i aeq.) 9pirit (spiritual being). 
The question 1% how hxl Aecording to Bes^ in bis Divine nfturei 
according to Gak>T. and FL, in his human nature,' by virtue of the ooni* 
■innicatio hypoetatica; according to Grt (cf. Calv. ad v. 47) in con* 
atquence of his resurrection and ascension ; according to Est. in ooii« 
aeqoenceof his resurrection ; according to the Socinians and Mej., in 
consequence of the ascension, because (according to the gospel ao« 
counts) his body during his earthly life, and even after the resurreo* 
tion, was psychical [< natural']. Whether Paul acknowledged the 
biter, is the question, because he places the appearances of Christ» 
soon aAer the resurrection, in the same series with those of the heav- 
enly Christ, which were made to him. With him also the resurreo* 
tion of Jesus is too much the principal point in the whole subject, for 
him not to have perceived in that the sufficient cause. Jno. 5: 26, 27 
appears to attribute to Jesus the resuscitative power, even in his earth* 
ly life, cf. Jna 10: 18. 

Vs. 46, 47. But that the ipiritual (fftoput is not to be supplied to 
ivpsv/MKnxor, as has been common since Thphlct.) is not earlier thaa 
the payMeal, is shown in the form (a^a)of meeting an objeetioo 
(Thphlct. Bok.) and is devek>ped by analysis from v. 45. o fz^rotfi 
o devTtQog'} emphatic ix y^g ;|^orxo^] ibrmed from earth, and com- 
mUng of dustj cf. Oen. 2: 7. This predicate is used instead of the 
above tffvj^ C-9 In order to make clearer the quality of the amfia tpvi. 
onigiog] is wanting in B C D * £ F G 17. all. Verss. Patrr. in Lekm. 
Twehdf^ and is probably a gloss. If it is read, it must be understood 
as in opposition to dtvt. ar&Q. «| ovgapov'] of heavenly origiuy takes 
the plaoe of iivevfc. C "^hat it refers to the corporeal nature of Jesust 
cannot be maintained ; it denotes, like ftttvfia C** the entire pemoo- 
altty of Jesus, which, through its predominant spirituality, has also a 
spiritnal body. 

y. 48. Hence as there are two heads, so also there are two series 
or masses of mankind. joi^og'] Adam, ol ;^OfW] the descendanti 
ofAdam^ i. e. aU men, in so far as they stand in connection with him 
Mid partake of his nature, Christians also not excluded in their nature 
as mortaL o sirov^ai'fo^] OhfieL oi inovQuvioi'] the Christian* who 
h»ve risen and are partakers of the kingdom of God. — V. 49. Ap- 
plication of what has been said to the reader, xai j^oixov] and a$ we 
have borne the image (form, organisation) of the earthlg (during our 
mortal life). fpoQiCOfMP x. r. X,] we shall also hear the image of the 
heavenly^ attain the same nature as Christ. The reading (pogtamfiSPf 
for which there is, to be sure, preponderating evidence in A C D £ 
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F G 28. all. Valg. all Patrr., and which is adopted by Lchm. Techdf. 
and Mej.» makes the daose a warnins;. But 1) this has here no ap- 
propriate place, since ▼. 50 (to be sore, not according to Mey., see 
below) concludes the argument, consequently also ▼. 49 most accord 
with the form of this argument; 2) the clause would then take ita 
point of view in the present time, whilst itpo^MOfitP x. r. X, transfers 
the entire life to the past. Meyer gives an interpretation not con- 
tained in the previous train of thought: ''as we were similar to Adam 
by sin (which however has not been spoken of hitherto, see below) be- 
fore receiving Christ." And thus, after all, the genuine reading in 
the common text seems to remain, according to B 17. all. Syr. Arr. 
Aeth. Arm. Ong. ed. Thdrt How the other reading originated, is 
not indeed so easy to explain, as it has not at all the character of cor- 
rection or facilitation. 

y. 50. Conclusion of the preceding, by the express (rov^o diqttifu^ 
cf. 7: 29) negative assertion, thai (whatever one may think positively 
concerning the resurrection-body) flesh and blood (Thdrt : tijp &piiTrjp 
(pvaip xaXd) and that which u perishable (j/ q)&0Qd instead of to q^aq' 
tip) cannot (namely, not immediately, without change, v. 58) be par* 
takers of the kingdom of God and of incorruption. According to Usi. 
p. 364. Bllr. and Olsh., Paul here makes an admission to his spiritu* 
aUzing opponents : '' but that I allow*' ( ?). Meyer joins v. 50, as intro- 
duction or transition, to v. 51seq. But besides that the principle here laid 
down is far too general, to form a transition to the particular commu- 
nication, which follows in verse 51, it is also more appropriate, accord- 
ing to the manner in which, in Ra 11: 25, a similar fcv<Tri/^«or is an- 
nounced, to suppose something new to commence with verse 51. Not 
until the exhibition of the result, in v. 50, does it come to the mind of 
Paul to explain himself concerning those still living at the second 
coming of Christ. xkriQOPOfiei^ does not stand for the future, which is 
the reading in C D F G Vulg. al, but denotes the nature of the case, 
cf. V. 35. The Christological expression inherit (6: 9, 10), is trans- 
ferred, also, by means of the parallelism, to dq)&aif(S. (state of imper- 
Ishableness) as in Matt.19: 29 to £i^ ^f^* ^ t^« contrast carried out^ 
in vs. 21, 22, 45 seq., between Adam, mortal and communicating im- 
mortality, and Christ, risen and communicating the resurrection, the 
element of sin, by which death has come into the worid, is passed over 
in silence and not considered until verse 56. 

Vs. 51 — 53. Communication concerning the destiny of those, who 
will be still living at the second coming of Christ. V8.51,52. fivat^iop} 
cf. Ro. 11: 25. napttg fi€P ov xoifi^^t^iJOfAS&a, nipt Eg He aXkapiffo* 
pLe^a] This comnoon reading is found in B (without fi/s^) D * * £ all* 
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oodd. gr. 1^ Hier. all., in Yens. Chrjs. Thdru all., and is rightly 
firefeiTed to the Tariooa others, which are to be regarded as introduced 
on dogmatic grounds. The nore precise meaning would be : f€§ 9hM 
M indeed not dU (i. e. we shall be living till the second coming of 
Christ) ha shall all he changed^ so that the snbfect of both verbs would 
be Paul, and all those, who should live until the second coming, and 
«XJlie/., as V. 58, would refer only to those then living (Mey.). Bal 
it would have been an absurd prediction, if he had promised, that in 
the time before the second coming, no one of the Christians would die, 
cf. 11: 30. 6: 14. Moreover, in a grammatical point of view, it is 
opposed to this explanation, that ^im^ is not used instead of rtdtt^f 
as in ▼. 52« 1 Thess. 4: 15, 17. Hence it may be regarded as certain, 
that nantwig denotes all ChriHimnSj and dXkaytia. is to be referred, 
not, as in v. 52, to the living, but tdso at the same time to the dead, 
and in reference to the latter, is to be taken figuratively in the sense of 
c^s^. iq>&a^oh v. 52. Meaning : we ihall not ail die, hut all (some 
hy the process of resurrection, others by another) he changed. In or- 
der not to be obliged, with Chrys. and most interpreters, to assume a 
transposition of the negation,! it is best, with Bllr., to refer even the 
first MttPttg to aXXay. and regard the fih oi xotfifj^. only as inserted : 
we ekall all — not die indeed — hut all he changed After an opinion in 
Oec, Estius explains ov xotfiii^.i pressing the meaning of the word, 
thus, that all die indeed, but do not sleep in death, i. e. would pass 
quickly from death to life, iv drofjup x. c. X,] belongs to allay, : in 
a twudding (atofwr, individuum, small point oftime)^ in a moment. 
99 t. iaX' OiiXn.'] at (Win. p 461) tlte last trumpet (at the last sound of 
the trumpet), not that of the last dag (Pelag. Est. Fl. Hdrch. Bllr. 
Rck. Mey.), but at thQ last of the signals which will then be given. 
But the apostle does not mean thereby the last trumpet. Rev. 11: 15 
(rirs^, Thphlct Wlf. Olsh. cf. FL), which does not by any means con- 
sUtote the last decisive moment ; and also not the last of the seven 
sounds of the trumpet, during which the resurrection shall take place 
l^ degrees, according to R. Akiba in his Othioth. f. 17. 3. in 'Msenwu 
II. 929. Wtst. (the er atoficp is, however, against this) ; but he means 
the last of the signals, during which, according to some primitive (not 
so much Matt. 24: 31 as his own, resting upon an anoxaXvyftg made 
to him) apocalyptical representation, the events included in the * last 
things' were to take place. (In 1 Thess. 4: 16, several sounds of the 
tnmipet are not indeed expressly mentioned, but tr odXntyyi 'dsov re- 

* Which, however, could find an explanation and apologj in this, that Paul 
places the emphasis on ttuvtc^^ in the case in Num. 23: 13 : nuvra^ fihf oi' fi^ 
16^. 
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fers either merely to the second coining, as the flnst act, and a second 
and several signals are presupposed, or it is to be taken colleefively). 
The conception of the signals of the trumpet rests ultimately upon the 
use of the holy trumpets in the festivals of Divine worship among the 
Jews, and is the figure of the entrance of solemn catastrophieM, pro- 
duced from above. The hut signal of all cannot be meant, if here 
only the fret resurrection be spoken of, which, according to vs. 23, 
24, is not to be doubted. aahtusBi — akXayJ] is a confirmatory clause, 
which is not, with Grb. and Scho., to be inserted in brackets, since the 
construction is not thereby interrupted ; but rather, on the contrary, 
the following second confirmatory clause, v. 53, refers to aXkaj, 
aaXniaei] Impers. cf. Win. § 39. 1. xa/] and then^ in consequence of 
that. j^jueiV dlXay,'} Calov. Est. Strr. (Opusc. 1. 76) Fl. and others, 
after Chrys. TbdrL Thphlct and Oec, are of opinion, that Paul does 
not speak of himnelf, but of those who should then be living. V. 53. 
du] according to the principle, v. 50. ipdvaaa^ai] put on, image of 
close union, Lu. 24: 49. Ro. IV. 14. Eph. 4: 24. Col. 3:10, especially 
also of the resurrection-body, 2 Cor. 5: 3. 

Vs. 54 — 57. The apostle dwells in triumphant hope upon this etm- 
ception ; it is, as it were, a lyrical conclusion to the whole section, like 
Ro. 8: 3l8eq. V. 54. ye^eyezia] will take place, "be fulfilled," 
xannoO'il x. r. X.] Is. 25: 8, not after the LXX. (Matsniet 6 ^avatog 
laj(y(5ag)t but after the original text, and indeed with this deviation, 
that y^a , Jehovah destroys, is translated passively, and TxxAfor ever, 
by fig nxog (as LXX. 2 Sam. 2: 26 and elsewhere) to victory (so that 
victory is the result). Schemoth R. XXX. f. 181. 4. XV. f. 101. 3 : 
in — diebus ejus (Messiae) Deus S. B. deglutiet mortem s. d. £s. 
XXV, 8 (Wtst.). 

Vs. 55, 56. Thdrt Thphlct. and Oec seem to take these words of 
Hos. 13: 14, not as a quotation, but as borrowed, and as an expression 
of the triumphant feeling of the apostle, as also Meyer adopts this 
view. But as in v. 56 a Midrasch (commentary) follows, and as the 
apostle elsewhere (Ro. 11: 8) unites various passages, it seems batter to 
regard them as a quotation. Hosea says : bi<» 'i??]? "^^^ hjt: ?r';a7 vrx ; 
LXX. : Ttoii («« »i;k cf. v. 10 ; others, I will be) jj d/x^ aov (instead of 
thy plagues), ^dvatB, nov to xerrgor aov (instead of thy diseases), 
adtj. B C 17. all. Verss. Patr. Lachm. Tschdf and Rck. have here 
^ixo^ first and xirtgov last, contrary to the order of words in the com- 
mon text, but it is plainly through accommodation to the LXX. 
Again, B D E F G. 39. all. Verss. Patr. Lchm. Tschdf Rck. have 
^drare instead of adtj, which, as a deviation from the LXX, is to be 
regarded as original (Mey.). By xirtQOV Paul conceives of the sting 
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of a scorpkm (Thphlct Grrt Moj.), i. e. a destructive weapon, not a 
goad { Schltz. Bllr.) ; it is not parallel with dvpcifAi^ *' as that which 
calls forth the 'expression of power : sin wakes the slumbering power 
of deathf and again the law that of sin" (Olsh.), for xeng, r. ^ar. is 
the sting with which death kills, not by which its power is awakened. 
According to the familiar expression that death is the wages of sin 
(Bo. 6: 23), the latter is here represented as the destructive weapon, 
which death employs ; and, that the strength of sin lies in the law, 
which awakens and strengthens it, is clear from Ro. 7: 7 seq. — V. 57. 
cf. Bo. 7: 25. tip didoptt] the Present denoting the certain Future. 
to phio^] as V. 54. 

y. 58. Final warning^ in the form of ad inference (oiatey cf. 11: 33. 
14:39), not from T(p didovti x. t. Jl. (Mey.) but from the whole 
previous instruction. idQoioi — uiut,']fimifimfnovahU, namely in faith, 
cf. Col.l: 23, and indeed here in reference to the doubts which have been 
eoDsidered. Bez. and Mey. : the readers are conceived of as ethical 
aiMete$; but there is no mention of combat. But as faith must be 
active, and moral action suffers by doubts, it is added : npQMC. x. r. L] 
tUtdnguyking yoitrselves in the work of the Lord. This is not : the 
work which Christ has performed, the Christian plan of salvation, cf. 
16: 10. Phil. 2: 80 (Mey.), or the spread of Cl)ri8tiaiiily (Olsh.), but 
practical Cl^ri^tianity, cf. Jno. 6: 28, 29. to, fQya, to iqyov r. ^«ov. 
The work belonging to Christ or that commanded by him (cf Matth. 
6: 33) is indeed for the apostle, the furtherance of the plan of salva- 
tion and the spread of the gospel (16: 10), but for all Christians the 
work of love (xonog), ddotig'] introduces the motive, not for fol- 
lowing the whole warning (Mey.), but for the nsQiaavtiv x. r. ^ and 
this ddfpcu is the conviction of the resurrection, foriified again by the 
defence of the apostle, in which there lies a reward (v. 32), of which 
nipog, without fruity forms the contrast, iv xf ^] belongs, to be sure, 
not to x<wf. vf*. (Thphlct. 1 Oec. 1. Hdrcli.), but also not to ovx— 
MPO^ alone (Thphlct 2. Oec 2. Mey.), but to the whole clause, cf. 9, 
1. — Also in the character of this warning lies an argument against the 
reading v. 49, and the turn of Warning thereby introduced. 
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ARTICLE III. 

OF THE NATURAL PROOFS OF THE IMMORTALITY OP THE 

SOUL. 

By George I. CTbaco, Prof, of Chemistry and Oeology, Brown University. 

Haying in the last oumber of this Review, offered some thoughts 
upon the constitution of spiritual beings, as exemplified in the inhabi- 
tants of our globe, in accordance with a purpose there intimated, we 
proceed now to consider the question, in which above all others, such 
beings are interested ; vis. that of their continued existence, after Uie 
destruction of the corporeal frames with which, in the present state^ 
thej are so intimatelj connected. In the prosecution of this inquirj, 
our attention will be directed more especially to the spiritual nature or 
soul of man, as it is that, whose destinies more immediately concern us. 
However gratifying to our curiosity it might be, to know what becomes 
of the more humble endowment of spirit, allotted to each one of the 
lower animals, on the dissolution of their bodies, such knowledge, it is 
probable, would have no direct bearing upon human interests, apd con- 
sequently be of comparatively little value. 

*< If a man die, shall he live again ?" has been the great question 
and too often the despairing question, of the innumerable multitudes 
of our race, from the time when the first human being looked abroad 
over the earth, down to the present hour. Priests have taught the 
doctrine of a future life ; poets have sung of it, and philosophers have 
labored to demonstrate it ; but still as each new generation has arisen 
upon that which preceded it, the question has been agmn and agmn 
repeated, with the same eager interest, and the same uncertain and 
unsatisfying results. The earliest regular treatise, which has oome 
down to us, on this subject, is the Phaedo of Plato. It was written 
about four hundred years previous to tlie commencement of the Chris- 
tian era. It is in the form of a dialogue, and although composed by 
Plato, is supposed to embody the arguments of Socrates, his master, 
whom he makes the principal of the interlocutors. It is a highly 
elaborate production, uniting to a clearness and vigor of thought rarely 
equalled, the most finished graces of diction. Cicero, who was a 
profound admirer of Plato, makes one of the characters, in his Tuscu- 
lan Questions (1. 1 1 , 24), referring to this work, say : '* evolve diligenter 
ejus eum librum, qui est de animo ; amplius quod dedderes, nihil erit.'^ 
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The oompotkion is dramatic id its character, and the scene is laid ia 
the prison of Socrates, where, condemned to drink the hemlock for 
bftving cormpted, as it was said, the Athenian youth bj his philosophy 
— more especially by teaching them disrespect for the ancient divini* 
ties of their country, and persuading them to substitute new ones- 
he is waiting the return of the sacred galley, for the execution of his 
sentence. Under these afflictive circumstances, his friends and disci- 
ples gather around him to express their grief and their sympathy, and 
to offer whatcTcr of consolation his situation may admit To their 
surprise they find him calm and cheerful, exhibiting, in his manner 
and ooDvereation, the same undisturbed serenity which they had beea 
aocastomed so much to admire in him, under the ordinary trials and 
▼icissitades of life. Instead of administering the aid and consolations 
which tliey have come to offer, they are soon seated in the attitude of 
disciples, drinking in, as usual, the lessons of wisdom that proceed 
finom the lips of their great teacher. On the morning of the last day, 
after the ap{»t)ach of the sacred vessel returning from Delos had been 
annonnoed, pereeiving that his bravery and firmness were still un- 
shaken, they beg to be informed by what considerations he is able to 
maintain this equanimity, this lofty elevation of soul, so superior to 
the coicamstances by which he is surrounded. In reply, he assures 
them, that his support comes from the belief that, on departing this 
life, he shall enter upon a far higher and more glorious existence—* 
a bdief which not only takes away all dread and fear of death, but 
awakens within him the liveliest desire to lay aside the encumbrance 
of the body, and commence that endless progress in virtue and know- 
ledge, for which he thought the soul was destined. Again, they desire 
to know the grounds of this belief, which is so consolatory to him, 
and whieh, if well founded, would not only enable them to meet death 
with like equanimity, but also serve to mitigate their grief under the 
irreparable loss they were about to sustain in his removal from them. 
He then proceeds to unfold, in a series of familiar discourses, the rea- 
sons which inspired his own mind with the delightful hope of immor- 
tality, and which, if duly considered, he thought could not faU to 
awaken a similar hope in theirs. He argues the great truth, V 

1. From the capacity and desire of tlie soul for knowledge beyond 
what, in the present life, is attainable. All our knowledge in this life 
is phenomenal. Of things, we know nothing, and can know nothing. 
We may note the changes which take place within us. We may ob- 
serve the events which are occurring around us. We may learn the 
order of these changes and these events. We may ascertain their 
oonditioD% l^ehr relationsy their connections. We may resolve the 
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parttoular into the general, and from the general we maj dedaee the 
particular. But we cannot trace the phenomena back to the causes in 
which thej onginate, the essences from which they are CTolved. 
Now the human mind is not satisfied with this merely relative and fi- 
nite knowledge. It seeks for something higher and nobler. It aspires 
to grasp the absolute and the infinite, to comprehend things in theif 
essence as well as their attributes, to know events in their causes as 
well as in their connections and their order ; in a word, to penetrate 
into the depths of being, and there, beneath the ever-varying appear- 
ances, to recognise and apprehend the unchanging realities upon which 
they depend. This, however, it can never do, so long as it remuns 
shut in on all sides by the body, with no other inlets to knowledge 
than consciousness and the five senses. 

Nor is this all. In the acquisition of those kinds of knowledge 
which lie within the reach of our present faculties, we meet with va« 
rions impediments and hindrances, arising from our connection with 
the body. A large part of our time and strength is necessarily em«- 
ployed in making provision for its constantly returning wants, so that 
we have but little of either left for the labors of investigation. Its 
weaknesses, diseases, and infirmities also frequently disqualify us for 
that high intellectual efibrt which is necessary for the discovery and 
apprehension of truth. Moreover, the various passions and desires 
growing out of our corporeal natures, exert such an influence upon the 
mind, so blind its perceptions, distort its views, and bias its judgments^ 
that we can rarely place full confidence in its most cautious decisions. 

But if the soul was made for knowledge, as its desires and capad-^ 
ties plainly indicate, and if in this life, owing to the restraints, impedi^ 
ments and hindrances of the body, it is unable to arrive at it, then it 
must be destined to survive the body, and to have another and higher 
life, in which it shall be freed from the clogs and connections at pre* 
sent encumbering it. 

2. From the law of contraries. These, in nature, mutually termi- 
nate in and produce one another. Sleep begets vigilance, and vigil* 
ance sleep. Best prepares for labor, and labor for rest. Growth 
leads to decay, and decay to new growth. Beauty springs from ugli<- 
ness, and ugliness from beauty. Right grows out of wrong, and wrong 
out of righu Heat terminates in cold, and oold in heat ; light in dark- 
ness, and darkness in light ; unity in plurality, and plurality in unity; 
simplicity ia complexity, and complexity in simplicity; strength in 
weakness, and weakness in strength ; health in sickness, and sickneM 
in health. In like manner life, leading to and terminating in deaths 
death most, in tum^ lead to and terminate in life. Bat this new life 
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eannot oome from the bodj that decajs and is soon wholij resolved 
into the elements from wliich it was formed. It most come, then, ^m 
tliesool ; and the soul must therefore surviTo death, must be immortal* 

8. From the reminiscences of a previous existence, which the soul 
brings with it, into the present life. Every one is conscious of many 
ideas which he has not received through the medium of the senses, 
which he has not arrived at by any process of the imagination or the 
reason, which he has not acquired in any manner whatever, but which 
are immediately and spontaneously suggested by the mind itself 
Such are our notions of the relations of number and quantity, which, 
•zpnsssed in language, we call axioms. 8uoh are our conceptions of 
the necessary relations existing between matter and space, property 
and substance, cause and effect, God and the universe. Such are oar 
apprehensions of right and wrong, of ought and ought not, of truth 
and justioe and duty. These and many other similar ideas, suggested 
directly by tiie reason, and not derived through the senses, were be- 
lieved, by Plato, to be the reminiscences of a former life— parts of 
that knowledge which the soul had acquired previous to its entering 
the body, but of which it retained, af\er that event, only certain dim 
a&d shadowy recoUeetions. Indeed, according to the teaching of tha 
great philoeopher, that process by which the mind arrives at the truUis 
of arithmetic and geometry, or by which it, in any instance, enlarges 
and perfe<^ its own knowledge, is only the recalling of forgotten ideas 
-^the recovering of what it once possessed, but has since lost through 
its connection with the body. Now these forgotten truths, which the 
min^ thos brings with it into the present life, show that it must have 
had an existence previous to the commencement of that life, and afford 
ground for the presumption that it will ali$o continue to exist after that 
life ahall hfive ended. 

4, From the simple and indivisible nature of the soaL It is only 
things compounded, gross and palpable, things which address the 
senses, which can be seen and felt and handled, that undergo dissolu- 
tion. Of this kind are the different bodies formed of matter. They 
are continually changing. They do not remain the same, either in 
form or substance, for any two successive moments. The particles of 
which they are composed are in constant motion — passing continually 
from one body to another, without being permanently connected with 
any— entering, each moment, into new combinations, which are no 
sooner formed than laid aside for others, destined in turn to give place 
to still others. Whatever has such a nature, whatever is composed 
of soch elements, must necessarily be mutable, must necessarily un- 
dergo dumge, decay, dissolution. Bat that, on the contrary, which is 
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immaterial and indiviAible, which canDot be seen or felt or handled^ 
which does not address anj of the senses, and which makes itself 
known onlj to the reason, that must be unchangeable, indissoluble^ 
eternal. Such are truth, and goodness, and beauty. Such are dura- 
tion, extension, and number. And such, too, is the soul, which ia 
alone capable of apprehending these ideas, and which, like them, moat 
be always the same — incapable of change, exempt from all liabilitj to 
decay, beyond the possibility of dissolution, immaterial, immutable, iai- 
mortal. 

5. From the essential vitality of the soul. The body is, by itself 
dead. It derives all its life, all its activity, all its sen«bility, from the 
spirit which pervades and animates it. When this is withdrawn, the 
vital phenomena immediately cease to be manifested, and the body, 
like any other portion of matter, yielding to the power of the elementa^ 
is soon resolved into its original atoms. The case is analogous to that 
of temperature, which is not an essential property of bodies, but de- 
pends upon the heat or caloric diffused through them. When this 
escapes, they lose all their warmth, and are no longer capable of awak- 
ening any of the sensations dependent upop that quality. But althoogh 
the bodies have become thus changed from the escape of the heal 
which pervaded them, this latter principle remains unaltered. It is 
still heat, and, as such, retains all its calorific properties. Nor can it, 
by any possibility, lose these properties. They are inherent. They 
belong to it essentially, and must therefore continue to belong to it un- 
til changed in its nature by the same power that created it. Were ca- 
loric to become cold, from that moment it would cease to be caloric 
So is it with the soul Possessing a living nature, being itself life and 
the source of life to the body, it cannot die. As material substances 
become cold from the loss of caloric, so the body dies from the loss of 
the spirit. But the spirit still lives and must continue to live so long 
as it may please God to preserve it in being. Dependent for its liv- 
ing powers on no outward causes, it can k>8e them from no outward 
changes. It can lose them only by losing its existence. 

" Vital in all ite parts, 
It can but by annihiUuiiig die." 

Such are the reasonings by which Socrates, the wisest of uninspired 
mortals, the pride and glory of his own age and the admiration of all 
succeeding time, in the absence of that brighter and purer light which 
Christianity sheds upon the destinies of the race, l^ted up his own fidth 
and that of his disciples to the sublime truth of the soul's immortality. 
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Thoa^ Doi aiiomiting, in hi« owd eatimatkm, to an alMolate proof of 
the dootrioey he thought them sufficient, not onlj to deprive death of all 
ili temra, hot to awaken in the mind of a good man, when approach* 
ing that event, the calm and cheerfal hope of a better life. Such did 
be, at that moment, look forward to. He trusted that he was about to 
exehaoge the society of mortals for that of the gods, and that the mjs* 
teries pertaining to his own being and the being of the universe around 
him, which in this life he had endeavored in vain to penetrate, would 
theoeeforward be laid open (o him. He also thought these arguroenta 
were sufficieot to impose upon every one the duty of cultivating his 
own spiritual aatore, and preparing his sool, by the adornment of 
every virtue, for the more glorious existence awaiting it. In the ne- 
glect of this, what was intended by the gods as the most precious of 
all their boons, might prove to be, in fact, far from a blessing. 

In reviewing the reasons which are thus presented as the ground of 
belief in a future life, it should be remembered thai since the time of 
Socrates great advances have been made in knowledge of the real and 
adoal in every department of nature. At that epoch there were able 
mathematicians, acute dialecticians, subtle metaphysicians, but there 
were none who had any just ideas of things really existing — of the 
properties of matter, of the constitution of vegetable and animal bodies, 
of the form, stmctore, and physical arrangements of our world, or of 
the magnitodes, distances, and motions of the innumerable other worlds 
with which ours is more or less intimately connected. In respect to 
wSk these branches of positive knowledge, the philosophers of that day 
were mere children. They had not yet entered the true path of in* 
qoiry. Of the real character of the things by which they were sur- 
nwaded, and of the world in which they lived, they were almost to* 
laliy ignorant. It is only by recollecting this general fact, that we are 
able to aocoont for the strange confounding of mere attributes, and ab- 
stfaet conceptions even, with actual existences, which we so frequently 
observe in their reasonings. Could they have brought their ideas to 
the simple but sore test of experiment, as we are now able to bring so 
large a portion of ours, they would not have suffered these blemishes 
to mar the perfection and beauty of their processes. We may add^ 
that in presenting the above arguments, we have endeavored to give 
each with whatever additional deamess or force it may have gained 
from the light thrown upon it by the present nnire advanced state of 
the sciences. Jasttoe, not less to the author than to the argument, re- 
qaired that we should do this. 

The first aad by far the most important consideration adduced in 
poef of the wonX^ tmmortahty, js its iaextuiguishable desire and un* 
6» 
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lx)anded capacity for knowledge. There ia perhaps no one who does 
not, at times, feel that this fact alone is a sufficient reason for b^ief in 
the doctrine. When he considers the narrow sphere of his own im* 
mediate knowledge, and the vast unknown bj which he is everywhere 
surrounded, when he reflects upon the nature, origin, and destmies of 
his being, when he contemplates the wonderful displays of power, wia* 
dom, and goodness that are seen in every part of the material univene^ 
and thinks of the greatness of that almighty Being of whose glorioiia 
perfections jthese visible and tangible forms are but the hidings, when 
the desire to look into the impenetrable mysteries which lie abovoy 
beneath, and around him, has acquired all the strength of a passaoOf 
so that he would fain give up his present existence and close his eyes 
forever upon all material things for one glance into the spirit-worldy 
then he feels the full force of the argument; then the hope of immor- 
tality, for a time, burns brightly within him ; for he thinks it impossible 
that an infinitely wise and good Being should have endowed his soul 
with capacities for no object, and awakened within it desires never to 
be satisfied. When, however, other subjects have, at length, engaged 
his attention, and this exaltation of intellect and feeling has passed 
away, he finds the strength of his convictions materially abated ; and 
when, further, he considers how many of the powers and facultiet 
connected with his bodily organization and designed to fit him for the 
duties of his present existence, are never fully employed, and how few 
of the hopes and expectations that are continually arising in this 
life are ever realized, he comes finally to doubt whether the ai^ument 
should be regarded as having any bearing upon the question at issue. 
But whatever difficulty there may be in determining the preciae 
weight due to the consideration of the soul's unlimited desures and car 
pabilities, there can be no doubt that it is justly entitled to a place 
among the proofs of a future life. Its proper plaoe, however, we think 
is only a subordinate one. It should be employed as a oorroborativey 
and not as a leading proof. Taken by itself, it has little or no weight. 
Every power of the human mind finds, in this life, the necessary ob- 
jects and scope for its full exercise ; and although Grod holds himself 
responsible for the truth of our rational and our moral peroeptionsy 
he has in no manner guaranteed to us the gratification of our desireSi 
especially when directed to objects beyond the reach of our faouUiee. 
Viewed as an independent argument, moreover, its force is greatlj 
weakened, if not wholly destroyed, by the consideration that were the 
same reasoning to be employed with reference to the expectations of 
this life, it would inevitably lead to fahie conclusions ; for here, aa all 
must admit, what we really do, is very far froatbeing in proportion 4» 
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our abilkj ; and what we actuall j attain is still further from equalling 
oar desires. But if the probability of a future life of progress in know- 
ledge and virtue, can be established on other grounds, then the natural 
qualifications of the soul for such progress, not only remove all inherent 
objections which may be supposed to lie against the doctrine, but be- 
come a source of important corroborative proof. In this humbler ca- 
pacity of mere subsidiary evidence, we shall find occasion for making 
use of the argument in a more advanced part of our essay. 

The second argument, derived from the law of contraries, so obvi- 
ously rests upon an imaginary basis, that it scarcely requires notice. 
There is, in truth, no such law as the one supposed. It does not hold, 
even of the few cases adduced to illustrate it, although differing essen- 
tiaUy from that to which it is applied. Sleep does not always beget 
vigilance, or vigilance sleep* Strength does not always end in weak- 
ness, or weakness in strength. Beauty does not always terminate in 
Dgliness, or ugliness in beauty. Bight does not spring from wrong, or 
i<n^ng grow out of right. Within the earth's shadow, darkness never 
ebangeS into light. Beyond the reach of the solar beam, cold never 
gives place to heat. It is not easy to understand how examples such 
as these should have seemed to afford proof of a future life ; and yet 
we find the argument pressed with an earnestness which could only 
arise from a conviction of its importance. 

The third argument, drawn from the reminiscences of a previous 
eaustence, which the soul brings with it into the present life, rests, like 
tlie preceding one, upon a foundation purely imaginary. As presented 
l^the author, it owes all its pUusibility to an ingenious confounding of 
ike suggestions of reason with those of memory, which, though arising 
in a somewhat similar manner, are nevertheless, in their nature and 
origin, essentially different This mode of arguing the probability of 
a fotore life seems to have been suggested by the doctrine of metem- 
psychosis, which Plato received from the Pythagoreans, and which 
was brought by them from the banks of the Nile. Believing that every 
bnman soul had occupied, in succession, many different bodies previous 
to the commencement of its present life, he would naturally seek for 
tiie evidences of this in impressions, which might be left upon the 
memory ; and what so easy to be mistaken for such impressions, by 
one looking for them, as those subtle ideas which spring immediately 
from oar rational natures— of which we find ourselves already in pos- 
session, but which we cannot trace to any ootward source. Detached 
fram its connection with the Egyptian doctrine, and adorned by the 
imagery and clothed in the language of poetry, the original idea of the 
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Gk^an philosopher has furnished the basis for one of the most beao* 
tifal conceptions to be found in modem verse. 

♦ 

*' Oar birth is bat a sleep and a forgetting ; 
The soal that rises with us, oar life's star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And Cometh from afar ; 
Not in entire foi^tfalness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
Bat trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From Qod, who is oar home." 

The fourth reason assigned for believing in the continued existence 
of the soul after death, is its indivisibiiitj. This seems to have been a 
favorite ground of argument with nearly all those who have written 
upon the subject. Cicero adopts it, and bishop Butler, in his profound 
treatise on the Analogy of NaYural and Revealed Religion to the Con* 
stitution and Course of Nature, makes use of it. And yet we think it 
quite as difficult, nay, far more difficult of proof, than the oondosioa 
which they have drawn from it We believe, as we have endeavored 
to show in a former Article, that all analogy is opposed to the idea of 
the unity or simplicity of the soul,' while we think there are many and 
important facts which clearly and unequivocally point to its continiied 
existence after the dissolution of the body. Pktto endeavors to make 
good his premises by removing the soul from the class of things to that 
of mere abstract conceptions, such as the ideas of truth, beauty, jus- 
tice, and equality, which, having no real existence, are incapable of 
undergoing change. Bishop ButJer seeks to do the same by an arga- 
ment drawn from the phenomena of consciousness, first proposed, we 
believe, by Dr. Clark, and about as conclusive as another remark- 
able argument of that distinguished metaphysician and divine, in which 
he proves the existence and attributes of Deity from the necessary ideas 
of infinite duration and space. Cicero does not attempt to prove the 
simplicity of the living agent, but affirms it to be a troth so clear that, 
** nisi pUne in physicis plumbei somus," we cannot doubt it 

But, even admitting the premises upon which this argument reaUf 
the conclusion by no means follows. Were the oneness and indivisi- 
bility of the human soul to be demonstrated, that fact alone would not 
prove its immortality. It would indeed be incapable, on such a suppo- 
sition, of undergoing dissolution ; but what, we ask, even in that case» 
should prevent its annihilation ? Having accomplished the objects for 
which it was created, through the instrumentality of the body, whj 
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should it be continaed in existence afler the destruction of that 
bodj? 

Hie fifth and last consideration urged in proof of a future life, vie 
that of the essential and necessary Titality of the souU viewed merely 
as an explanation or illustration, is both striking and beautiful As an 
amment, however, it has no weight. It in fact begs the entire ques- 
tion. To saj that the soul is essentiallj vital, is the same thing as to 
saj that it cannot die ; and nothing beyond this can be intended even 
hj those who affirm its immortality in the strongest sense which thai 
w<^ can express. Nay, most persons would be satisfied with much less 
than this ; their ideas of the nature and destinies of the human soul 
only requiring that its existence should be continued through the will 
and power of God, and not from any absolute and inherent necessity 
growing out of its constitution. The argument of the great master, 
rendered into the syllogism of his illustrious disciple, stands thus : 
whatever is inherently and essentially vital cannot die ; the soul is in- 
herently and essentially vital ; therefore the soul cannot die. The 
major premise, though in form regular, is in reality defective. It does 
not express the result of any inductive process, nor does it affirm either 
ao intoittve or demonstrative troth. It is simply an identical proposi- 
tion, and, as such, cannot be made the ground of any legitimate de- 
duction. The minor premise, however, contains within itself all that 
is necessary to the argument, and would, alone, be sufficient to justify 
the conclusion, could its truth be, in any manner, demonstrated. But 
unfortunately this, in our present state of knowledge, is impossible* 
The supposed analogy between the soul and heat, or between the sool 
and any other principle or agent with which we are acquainted, is 
altogether too remote and shadowy to be of any avail towards such a 
deDMmstration. 

From the foregoing examination it appears that of all the arguments 
made ose of in the Phaedo of Plato for establishing the probability of 
a fotare life, only one can be regarded as having any real bearing up- 
on the subject ; and even this, as we have seen, is fitted, in its charac- 
ter, to be employed rather in corroboration of other and stronger evi- 
dence, than as a separate and independent proof. Taken by itself, it 
must be admitted to have but little weight How then, we may ask, 
did these arguments produce so much effect upon the mind of Socra- 
tes ? How were they able to inspire in him so strong a conviction, so 
Hvely a hope of immortality ? In seeking for an answer to this ques- 
tion, it should be remembered that several of the considerations ad- 
duced, although they have no importance in our eyes, had much in his. 
This is especially true of the numerous class of ideas which we find in 
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the miDd, bat cannot trace to an origin in the senses. These, to na, 
prove nothing. They are the spontaneous suggestions of the mind it- 
self. To him, however, thej proved much. They were the reminis- 
cences of a former life. They furnished incontestible evidence that the 
soul had somewhere had an existence previous to the commencement 
of its present life ; and why should it not continue to exist after the 
termination of that life ? . The second and fourth arguments, also, de- 
rived plausibility at least, if not weight, from that doctrine of the PUip 
tonic philosophy which resolved all essences into certain mathematical 
types and forms, and thus led to the confounding, as we have seen ia 
these arguments, of real existences with mere abstract ideas and con- 
ceptions. 

For a full solution of the problem, however, we think it is necessary 
to look further than this. We do not believe that the hope of a future 
life, in the mind of either Plato or Socrates, in reality sprang from the 
considerations with which, in the Phaedo, we find it connected. We 
believe that, on the contrary, it had its origin in the intuitions of their 
moral natures, coupled with that instinctive desire of immortalityt 
which may indeed be weakened by a life of sensuality, or even extin- 
guished altogether by the consciousness of ill desert and the dread of 
apprehended punishment, but which is always strong in the mindd of 
great and good men. Springing from this source, the faith grew up 
within them, nourished and strengthened continually by high aspira- 
tions, by pure thoughts, and by noble deeds, until at length it acquired 
the fixed and permanent character of an original principle of belief. 
For what we have been long accustomed to regard as true, becomes 
to us as real and seems as natural as if it were a part of the visible con- 
stitution of nature. Indeed, the word natural, as applied to the phe- 
nomena of the external world, has quite as much reference to our habits 
of conception as to anything in the phenomena themselves. Had they 
been different, or had the order of their succession been different, thej 
would have seemed to us as natural as they do now. These argn* 
ments, therefore, of Plato and Socrates were not, as we think, the 
real ground of their faith, but only reasons invented by them for jui» 
tifying a belief which they found ahready existing, and which they 
desired to support and strengthen* 

In following the history of this question, the treatise which next at- 
tracts our attention is that of Cicero, ** the best or second oralor that 
to the memory of man is known." It was written between three and 
four centuries after the Phaedo of Plato, and only about fifty years 
previous to the appearance in our world of Him who, by a divine reve- 
lation, brought life and immortality to light. It is not an original work, 
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nor does it daim to be regarded as such, bat only a translation into the 
Latin tongue, of a portion of the Athenian philosophy, perfected and 
adorned, according to the invariable habit of the Romans, as Cicero 
informs us, of improving whatever they adopted from the Greeks. 
The argument is substantially the same as that of the Phaedo. One 
or two considerations, which the more advanced knowledge of his timei 
had shown to be without weight, are omitted, and others are introduced 
to supply their place. The several topics are also disposed with greater 
rhetorical skill, and are, moreover, copiously illustrated by passages from 
Statins, Ennius, and others of his favorite poets. The argument is thus 
addressed to the imagination and the taste as well as the understand* 
ing, and the reader is lured onward not more by the interest of the 
theme than by the graceful and attractive manner in which it is treated. 
The work presents a fine example of that copiousness of illustration 
and elegance of diction which, according to the Roman orator, is the 
diief end of all phik>sophy. *' Hanc enim perfectam philosophiam 
aemper jodicavi, quae de maximis quaestionibus copiose posset omate- 
qne dicere." At the same time it must be admitted that there is less 
of that straightforward earnestness, and of that charming simplicity, 
which are so attractive in the original production. 

The only argument of any importance added to those of the Phaedo> 
n that derived from the universal prevalence of a belief in the immor^ 
tality of the soul, especially among the nations of antiquity, who, liv- 
inj^ nearer to the origin of our race, may be supposed to have retained 
the ideas and sentiments with which the first human beings were cre- 
ated, in a less corrupted state. It is based upon the assumed premise, 
that whatever obtains the general credence of mankind, is the imme- 
diate dictate* of nature, and consequently must be regarded as having 
the divine sanction. ** Omni autem in re, consensio omnium gentium 
lex naturae putanda est" This universal belief in a future life, is not 
the effect of education, nor is it the result of any process of reasoning; 
it ia an original law of our nature. All men are so constituted that 
they have an instinctive hope and expectation of surviving death. 
The feeling is especially strong in the noblest and most gifted minds. 
** Inhaeret in mentibus quasi saeculorum quoddam auguriura futuro- 
mm ; idque in maximis ingeniis altissimisque animis et exsistit 
maxime et apparet faciliime." It is a revelation, in the soul, of the 
divine will and purpose concerning its destinies, and, as such, is en- 
titled to as full confidence as the dictates of reason or the perceptions 
of sense. 

Were each the true origin of the very general belief of mankind in a 
firtore iife> the cooclasion which is drawn from it would be irresistible. 
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Bat onfortanatelj for the argument^ there are other and less aathorn 
tative sources, from which it may ha?e sprung. Lord Bacon, in treat* 
ing of the different errors which are wont to preoccupy the minds of 
men to the prejudice of truth, divides them into several classes, one of 
which he denominates ** idols of the Tribe." The ideas and opiniooa 
belonging to this class affect alike the entire race. They grow oat of 
common features in the constitutions of men and common drcum- 
stances in the conditions under which they are placed. They have 
their origin especially in the limited and imperfect character of oor 
rational and perceptive faculties, and in the influence which the van* 
ous passions and desires exert over them. Hence the almost aniversai 
belief in signs and omens and dreams, in good and bad fortune, in 
lucky and unlucky days, in astrology, in vaticination, in spectres, in 
witches, and in demons. Hence, too, the various forms of superstatioii 
which, in the absence of true religion, have so constantly usurped its 
place in the minds of men. Universality of belief is therefore not alone 
sufficient evidence of the truth of any opinion. It may have sprang 
immediately from the intuitions of our rational or moral natures ; it is 
then true. It may have been legitimately drawn from facts taken in 
connection with those intuitions ; it is then also true. Or it may have 
had its origin in some one of the sources above referred to, and be 
only an idol of the tribe. In the latter case it may indeed be traoi 
but the universality of its belief affords no evidence of it. For how- 
ever widely or however long it may have received the homage of truth, 
it is not the less an idol on that account. 

The general principle, therefore, '* omnium consensus naturae vox 
est," which the Boman orator assumes as the basis of his argument, 
requires important modifications and restrictions. Without these it is 
not true ; and, if adopted and reasoned upon as such, would, in nume- 
rous instances, inevitably lead to false conclusions. 

But notwithstanding the want of universality in the principle, may 
it not hold in reference to the case before us, and so be all that is neces- 
sary to the argument ? Is not the general belief of mankind in the 
immortality of the soul, in fact an immediate dictate of nature ? We 
think not. We think it has neither the directness, nor the force, nor 
the universality of an original principle of belief. Thb we suppose to 
be sufficiently evident from the want of proof, which has been so gene- 
rally felt, and which philosophers, mbraUsts and divines have so fre- 
quently endeavored to supply. No one ever thought of proving or 
requiring proof that two and two make four, that the whole is^greater 
than any of its parts, that what we see or feel or gain a knowledge of 
by any of the senses, actually exists, that every change is produced bj 
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some caose, that yirtue is more engaging than vice, innocence more 
lovelj than guilt, fidelity more deserving than treacherj. These and 
DQiDerous other similar truths, force the assent of the mind immediatelj 
oo being presented to it. Any attempt to demonstrate them would be 
aHke useless and futile. They are necessarily involved in every pro- 
cess of reasoning, and are, consequently, incapable of deriving support 
from any. They have their foundation in the mind itself, and are so 
firmly planted, that they equally spurn the aid and defy the attempts 
of all logic Such surely is not the character of that earnest desire, 
thai trembling hope, that prevailing expectation of a future life which, 
in every age, has been the highest attainment of those who, aided by 
the simple light of nature, have investigated the subject most seriously 
and most profoundly. 

The true explanation of the phenomenon under consideration, must 
be sought, as we think, partly in that instinctive love of existence, 
that *'*• dread and horror of falling into nought," which is natural to 
man, and which was designed in the framing of his constitution to 
prevent under any circumstances self-destruction, and partly in the 
presages of conscience, taken in connection with the moral govern- 
ment of God, which he sees plainly commenced in this life, but of 
which the completion can take place only in another. So far as the 
belief in question has its origin in the former of these sources, it is a 
mere idol of the tribe, and the wide extent to which it has at all times 
received homage, confers upon it no title to respect. So far however 
as it comes from the latter source, its deduction we think is legitimate, 
and the fact of the almost universal prevalence of the doctrine, must 
be regarded as of real weight in establishing the probability of a fu- 
ture life. But of this we shall have occasion to speak further on. 

Passing over a period of nearly two thousand years, we propose next 
to examine the argument of bishop Butler, contained in the first chapter 
of his immortal work on the Analogyof Religion, Natural and Revealed, 
to the Constitution and Ck)urse of nature, to which allusion has already 
been made. It is not easy to conceive a more perfect contrast to the 
Tosculan questions than is presented by this work. Destitute of all 
ornament, and addressed purely to the understanding and the reason, 
it has little interest for readers who require to be allured by the 
charm of imagery, or the attractions of style. In the conduct of this 
noble defence of religion, no aid is sought from any of the lighter 
powers of the mind, but on the contrary, they are sternly rebuked 
away, as altogether impertinent and out of place in discussions per- 
taining to so grave a theme. At the same time there are evinced a 
precision of thought and comprehensiveness of view, as well as a pow- 
VoL. VI. No. 21. 6 
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er of delicate analysis, of subtle discrimination, and of rigid logical 
deduction which were unknown to the Roman orator, and which make 
it no boy's play to grapple in argument with the English theologian 
and philosopher. 

We think, however, it must be admitted that the author of the 
Analogy is less successful, perhaps less fortunate in his efforts to de- 
monstrate the doctrine of a future life, than in any other portion of 
his great work. Both of the main arguments employed by him, are 
no less applicable to the lower animals than to man, and just as much 
prove the immortality of the living principle connected with t^e mi- 
nutest insect or humblest infusoria, as of the human soul. It is not 
a little remarkable that this fact which in reality converts the attempt- 
ed proof into a reductio ad absurdum of the principles from which it 
is drawn, should not have awakened in the cautious mind of Butler a 
suspicion of their soundness, and led him to seek other means of es- 
tablishing the truth in question. These he would have found, and as 
we think, far better suited to his purpose, in the facts and principles 
so ably and so fully set forth in his chapters on the moral government 
of God, and on probation considered as a means of discipline and im- 
provement. Indeed, we have always been of the opinion that these 
two chapters contain the only real and solid grounds for belief in a 
future life which the work presents ; the considerations adduced in the 
one particularly appropriated to that object, serving at furthest only 
to answer objections to the doctrine. But let us examine his argu- 
ments. 

The first is from the analogy of nature. Without the explanations 
and illustrations by which it is accompanied, it is simply this. " From 
our being born into the world, in the helpless and imperfect state of 
infancy, and having arrived from thence to mature age, we find it to 
be a general law of nature in our own species, that the same creatures, 
the same individuals, should exist in degrees of life and perception, 
with capacities of action, of enjoyment and suffering, in one period of 
their being greatly different from tho^e appointed to them in another 
period of it. And in other creatures the same law holds." " There- 
fore, that we are to exist hereafter in a state as different (suppose) 
from our present as this is from our former, is but according to the 
analogy of nature ; according to a natural order or appointment of the 
very same kind with that we have experienced." 

This argument, as we think must be apparent to every one upon 
reflection, does not really touch the question of a future life. The 
most that it goes to show, is that if there be a future life, it will prob- 
ably differ widely in its character and, circumstances from the present. 
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and that the different periods of that life will in like manner differ 
widely from one another. 

Life in this world everywhere moves in cycles. Of these, some 
are of greater and some of less magnitude. Some embrace a period 
of many years, others are completed in a few days. At each succes- 
sive point of these cycles, life is constantly assuming new phases, so 
that it never continues for two consecutive moments in all respects the 
same. But however numerous these phases may be, and however 
widely they may differ from one another, the movement is always in 
the form of a curve returning into itself, and never in a straight line 
of indefinite progression. This general law is well illustrated by the 
metamorphoses of most insects. There is first the egg. From this 
springs a worm. The worm is changed into a chrysalis. The chry- 
salis in due time bursting its envelop, issues from it a perfect in- 
sect. From the perfect insect proceed other eggs. These give rise 
to new worms, destined in turn to pass through the same round of 
changes ; and so on interminably. The metamorphoses which all 
the higher animals undergo in passing through the successive stages 
of their development, are scarcely less remarkable, although as they 
take place for the most part during the embryonic period, they are 
less open to observation, and therefore less generally known. In 
some of the lower Articulata, the successive phases of existence are 
still more varied and striking. There are not only numerous meta- 
morphoses, but successive generations, each differing widely from that 
which preceded it. In the case- of the Distoma Hepaticum, it is only 
in the fourth, and in some species of Aphides not till the eighth gen- 
eration even, that the descendant returns to the form, structure and 
habits of the original progenitor.! 

Now the only inference that can be drawn from all this by analogy 
is, that should the existence of man be extended into a future life so 
as to embrace a much wider cycle than it does at present, or should 
it be indefinitely prolonged and its type changed from the form of the 
cycle to that of a direct line in endless progression, it will probably 
continue to present, as it has hitherto done, new phases of character 
at each of the successive stages through which it is carried. Whether 
or not man be destined to experience such an extension of his being, 
is a question which these analogies by no means reach. Indirectly 
they may serve to answer objections to the doctrine of a future life, 
on the ground of its necessarily being so unlike the present ; for they 
not only prove that Grod is able to continue the same being in exist- 
ence under conditions and circumstances widely diff*erent, but show 

* Agassiz. 
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thflt in respect to the inhabitants of this world, such is an essential 
part of the Divine plan. Whether that plan, however, incladea 
a continuation of the existence of man, or any of the aniraal tribes 
associated with him, beyond the present life, must be learned, if learn- 
ed at all, from other sources. 

The second argument is from the law of continuance. It is briefly 
this. Whatever exists will continue to exist until something occar 
to destroy it. This proposition is in accordance with an original 
principle of belief, and its truth is moreover confirmed by the universal 
experience of mankind. Our powers of perception and action exist. 
They will therefore continue to exist until something occur to destroy 
them. The only event from which we can apprehend the destruc- 
tion of these powers is death. That death will destroy them, cannot 
however be inferred either from the reason of the thing or from the 
analogy of nature. Nor is the connection subsisting between our liv- 
ing powers and the bodily organs through which they are exercised, 
80 far as we are able to trace it, of such a nature as to afford the 
slightest presumption that the dissolution of the latter will be the de- 
struction of the former. On the other hand, from the fact that our 
powers of reason, memory and affection are not dependent in any such 
manner as those of sense, or so far as we know in any manner at all 
upon our bodily organs, and from the fact that in many cases of mor- 
tal disease these powers remain in full exercise up to the last moment, 
there is good reason to believe that they are in no way affected by 
death — that they are altogether beyond the reach of the king of ter- 
rors. There is therefore good reason to believe that our living pow- 
ers, including those of perception and action, as well as of memory, 
imagination, affection, etc. will survive death. 

This train of reasoning and illustration which forms the main argu- 
ment of bishop Butler, for a future life, is, we think, open to criticism 
at several different points. In commenting upon it, however, we shall 
confine ouselves to two general remarks. 

The first is, that could we demonstrate the distinct nature and en- 
tire independence of the soul, could we prove beyond all doubt or 
question, that it sustains no other relations to the body than such as 
are necessary to enable each to act upon and receive impressions 
from the other, this would of itself afford no ground for the belief that 
the soul is destined to survive the body. The two having been cre- 
ated to form by their union the same compound being, why should 
we suppose one of them to be continued in existence more than the 
other, after that being has accomplished the purposes for which it 
was made, and its career of life and action is terminated ? Since 
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tbej oommence their existence at the same time, and grow up togeth- 
er, Qofolding their respective powers and faculties in constant and 
harmonious relation to one another, why should we not suppose the 
parallel to be continued, and both on the termination of life to be alike 
resolved into th^r original elements ? Indeed such is probably the 
&ct in respect to all the lower animals. 

The second remark is, that under our present constitution, the pow- 
ers of reason, memory, and imagination, are just as much dependent 
open certain parts of the body as those of sensation or perception. 
This is evident from the effect produced by disorders of the brain, the 
portion of the organization with which the spirit has its immediate 
connection. These commonly disturb the exercise of the former class 
of powers even sooner than they do that of the latter, and almost al- 
ways to a much greater extent. Few persons, we apprehend, who have 
suffered only from slight irritability of that organ, can have failed to be 
conscious of a stronger tendency of the circulation towards it after any 
serioos exertion of the mental faculties. That spontaneous succession 
of ideas which constitutes the natural train of thought, and which sleep 
or a swoon alone interrupts, would seem, in our present state, to be 
the result of one continued series of organic impressions — impressions 
similar in character, it is probable, to those by which the ideas were 
originally introduced to the mind. Indeed we are inclined to believe 
that perception and conception, whether considered in themselves or 
io relation to the causes which immediately produce them, are more 
nearly allied to one another than is commonly imagined. We think 
there is reason to suppose that they both depend upon the action of 
the same specific portions of the brain, and that the main difference 
between them consists in that action having its origin, in the one case, 
in impressions made upon the outward senses, while in the other it 
springs from habit, and is, to a greater or less extent, under the con- 
trol of the will But we will not extend our observations upon this 
subject, as we purpose to consider, in a separate Article, the nature 
and extent of the office performed by the cerebral organs, in evolving 
the mental phenomena. We will only add here, that no argument in 
&vor of the separate and independent action of the mind can be drawn 
from the fact that, in many cases of mortal disease it retains the full 
possession of its powers up to the period of dissolution. In such cases, 
the brain is not the immediate seat of the disease, and its functions, 
Kke those of the heart, lungs, and many other parts of the system, 
continue to be performed in their accustomed manner, though not in- 
deed with their accustomed energy, until they are finally interrupted 
by death. In other cases, where the brain is directly involved in the 
6* 
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disease, either disturbance of the mental faculties or inconvenience 
and suffering from their exercise, are commonly, among the earliest 
symptoms by which its existence is indicated. 

In constructing his proof of a future life, as we have already inti- 
mated, we think the author of the Analogy has erred in leaving alto* 
get her out of the argument the moral nature of man and his capacity 
for improvement — the two features of his constitution by which he is 
principally distinguished from the lower trib^ of the animal kingdom, 
and which, taken in connection with what may be discovered of the 
character and government of Grod, point, as we think, most distinctly 
to another and higher existence beyond the present. We are also sur- 
prised that a mind so clear and penetrating, should have failed to per- 
ceive that the real question at issue is not whether the soul be natu- 
rally or essentially immortal, but whether he who formed the soul 
designs to continue it forever in being ; and that the answer to this 
question must be sought in the indications of the divine will and pur- 
pose to be gathered from our own natures and from the constitution 
and government of the world around us. It might be supposed that 
the author had, in preference, adopted the course pursued by him, in 
order that he might render the argument independent of the being 
and attributes of God, did he not, in the commencement of the Anal- 
ogy, take for granted the existence of anintelligent Framer and Gov- 
ernor of the universe. Owing to this misapprehension, as we think, 
in regard to the nature of the proposition to be established, and the 
consequent error in the choice of means for demonstrating it, although 
far more acute and subtle in his reasonings than the author of the Tus- 
culan Questions, he does not, in fact, present so many of the true 
grounds for belief in the great and glorious doctrine of our immortality, 
as the Roman orator. 

Having thus briefly reviewed the different considerations which 
bmve been urged to show, independently of the teachings of revelation, 
tliat the spirit of man is not, like his body, destined, on the termina- 
tion of life, to be resolved into its component elements, we would now 
8fi£k the attention of the reader, for a few moments, to a great and lead- 
ing fact in the past history of our globe, which though never before 
considered, so far as we know, in reference to this question, we think 
has a real bearing upon it, which taken in connection with the capa- 
bilities and endowments of the soul, we think indicates, on the part of 
the Creator, a purpose to continue it in being beyond the brief period 
of its present existence. We refer to the gradual and progressive de- 
velopment of life, upon our planet, from the epoch of its earliest in- 
habitant down to the present hour. For a knowledge of this remark- 
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able though well established fact, we are indebted to the combined la- 
bors of the geologist and the comparative anatomist. It was unknown 
to the ancients; nor were there any phenomena, open to their observa- 
tioD, which could have led them to conjecture it. Indeed, it is only 
within the last half century that the different physical sciences have 
attained a degree of advancement rendering the discovery possible* 
The ordinary aspect of nature, as seen from the narrow point of obser- 
yation occupied by a single generation, or even the entire race of man- 
kind, would rather lead to a different conclusion, would suggest the idea 
of movement without progress, of change without development. As 
we have already remarked, life everywhere moves in cycles. In har- 
mony with this primary law of the organic world, we observe in the 
phenomena of inorganic nature, whether of greater or less magnitude, 
the most perfect conformity to the same type. We see it in the con- 
tinued round of combinations and decompositions through which each 
of the elements is constantly passing. We behold it in the succesions 
of day and night, in vicissitude of the seasons, and in the more extended 
revolutions of the remoter cometic and planetary bodies, some of 
which require for their completion the lapse of centuries. These and 
other similar observations naturally impress the mind, when contem- 
plating the universe, with the idea of a vast system which, complete 
in itself, is each moment accomplishing the entire purpose of its creation, 
which, though embracing all the provisions necessary for perpetuating 
its existence through the cycles of eternity, tends to no other or higher 
results than we see at present evolved from it. 

To correct the erroneous impression which we are thus liable to re- 
ceive from the character of the changes occurring' around us, we must 
torn to the past history of the earth, inscribed upon the rocl^y tables 
of its crust. From the facts recorded here we learn that, beneath this 
stationary and unprogressive aspect of nature, in our world at least, 
constant advances have been making towards a higher and more per- 
fect state. 

If we examine the oldest divisions of the fossil-bearing rocks — th^se 
which were first deposited after the earth became the abode of living 
beings — we discover in the organic remains which they contain, only 
representatives of the lowest classes of the several departments of the 
animal kingdom. The different races, forming the higher classes, had 
not yet been called into existence. This general fact is true of the 
Radiates, of the Mollusks, and of the Articulates. It is more espec- 
ially true of the Vertebrates, whi(ih constitute the highest division of 
animals, and of which the only representatives found in these rocks 
are certain inferior tribes of fishes. Hence geologists have designated 
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the long period occupied by the deposition of these ancient strata as the 
reign of fishes. There were as yet no reptiles, no birds, no mammals, 
no animals of any kind, either possessing lungs or breathing the air. 

If we pass up through these ancient strata till we come to beds oc- 
cupying a position midway in the series of fossiliferous rock, and ex- 
amine the remains which we meet here, we shall find that a great 
advance has already been made in every department of animal life. 
Not only are the orders previously existing greatly enlarged, but ani- 
mals belonging to new and higher classes make their appearance. 
We now have, in addition to fishes of a more advanced organization, 
reptiles in great numbers, some birds, and even a few mammals be- 
longing to that remarkable family which is so largely developed at 
present on the continent of New Holland, and which presents a type 
of character in some respects intermediate between that of birds and 
ordinary mammals. On account of the great predominance, however, 
of the order of lizzards during the accumulation of these secondary 
strata, the period has been denominated the reign of reptiles. 

If we, lastly, direct our attention to the upper and more recently 
formed layers of the fossil-bearing rocks, we shall find here still fur- 
ther evidences of the gradual and progressive development of animal 
life. Mammals, such as the horse, ox, bear, wolf, elephant, lion, etc, 
make their appearance in great variety and abundance. Indeed, some 
of the families belonging to this class, seem to have been more largely 
developed than they are at present. This is especially true of the 
Pachyderms, of which nearly as many different species have been dis- 
covered in the gypsum of the basin of Paris, as are now known to 
exist on the entire face of the globe. Man, however, was still want- 
ing, no remaitis either of him or of his works having been found even 
in the newest and most superficial strata. As the mastadon, elephant, 
rhinoceros, and other large mammiferous quadrupeds, were the domi- 
nant animals during this period of the earth's history, it has very pro- 
perly been characterized as the reign of mammals. 

At length, when the fulness of time has come, man, the last and 
most perfect of Grod's works, the head and completion of the animal 
creation, is called into existence. In him the long line of physical ad- 
vances which we have beheld is terminated. Embracing in his bodily 
organization a wider variety of powers, and in his mental constitution 
a far more extensive range of faculties than any or all of the tribes 
which preceded him, he presents the highest development of the origi- 
nal and primary conception of life that is ever to be witnessed in con- 
nection with our planet ; the complete embodiment of that perfect type, 
towards which we have seen, in the successive races of the lower ani- 
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mals, a constant and increasing tendency. The comparative] j brief 
period that has elapsed since the appearance of this latest inhabitant, 
so greatly superior to all the rest, has with good reason been called the 
reign of maUn 

Such is a brief account of what we deem to be by far the most in- 
teresting and important fact discovered by the investigations of geology ; 
a science which, though in its infancy, has already done more than 
any other, with perhaps the exception of astronomy, towards enlarg- 
ing our ideas of the Creator's works, and which in its future progress, 
we think, is destined to shed more light upon the Divine character and 
purposes than even that noble science. 

Although it is probable that the gradual and progressive develop- 
ment of life which we have witnessed was accompanied, at each stept 
by a corresponding development of the physical resources and capa- 
bilities of the earth, there is no reason for believing the former to have 
been in any manner dependent upon the latter. On the contrary; 
unless we regard them as two equal and parallel series of phenomena, 
we must suppose the material to have been evolved in subordination 
to the spiritual. Knowing from the beginning the purposes which he 
designed to accomplish through the instrumentality of our planet, God 
80 arranged the elements in the primary synthesis of the original mass, 
that each of its subsequent unfoldings should be not only in perfect 
harmony with these ends, but constantly subsidiary to them. What^ 
ever supposition we adopt, however, in regard to the relation between 
these two series of developments, they equally indicate the existence, 
throughout nature, of a great and fundamental law of progress, having 
its origin in an essential and permanent feature of the divine charac- 
ter, and afford ground for the belief that man, in being constituted 
with sensibilities in harmony with it, was only formed in the image of 
his Maker. 

But if from the time of its first appearance in our world, life has 
been thus constantly advancing, assuming at each new epoch a higher 
and still higher type, and taking in a wider and yet wider range, 
if such has been its course, not for the brief period of a few thousand 
years, but, as geologists believe, for an incalculable series of past ages, 
if all this has, moreover, taken .place only in accordance with a uni- 
versal law of nature originating in the character of its Author, shall 
we suppose the long line of progress which is thus disclosed, to reach 
its termination in our own species ? Having commenced with such 
humble beginnings, and gradually advanced through so many succes- 
sive stages up to this point, shall life stop here, and become hencefor- 
ward stationary ? So far as its mere vehicles, the oi^nizations with 
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which it ia connected, are concerned, such will probahlj be the fact 
As we have already said, man is obviously the head and completion of 
the animal creation, the perfect whole of which the tower tribes that 
came before him represented only parts, the great and final appearing 
which they from the beginning foretold, and in which all their pre- 
dictions are realized. £ach of the preceding races was formed for a 
specific mode of life, was adapted in its organization to particular physi- 
cal conditions, and designed to subsist upon particuUir kinds of food. 
The constitution of man, on the contrary, is in the highest degree 
generalized. He is omnivorous. He dwells in all climes, and lives 
under every variety of circumstances. He is the universal inhabitant 
of the earth. He holds relation to the surrounding world at all points, 
and everywhere renders it tributary to him. Fire, air, earth, and wa- 
ter, nay, the elements themselves, vie with one another in doing him 
service. 

But although there be no probability that any new and more highly 
endowed animal will ever be created, it does not however follow from 
this, that life on our globe is henceforward to remain stationary. On 
the contrary we find, in the being last called into existence, a new ele- 
ment, an element of progress, which was altogether wanting in the 
preceding races. In consequence of this, the advances which had pre- 
viously taken place by the successive introduction of new species, fit- 
ted each for a higher sphere of existence, are now carried forward in 
the same species, through the improvement of its successive genera- 
tions. The mode of the advance is changed, but the law still holds. 
Man b so constituted as to be capable not only of individual progress, 
but of progress as a race. The two chief instruments of human pro- 
gress are wealth and knowledge. These are both transferable, and 
therefore tend to accumulate. The possessions which have been ac- 
quired by the father, descend to the son. The discoveries made by 
the individual become the property of society. Each generation is, 
in this way, enabled to start from the vantage ground which has been 
gained by the generation preceding it. The science, arts, and inven- 
tions originating in one age, are transmitted to the following, in which 
they become the means of a more advanced civilization, of higher in- 
dividual and social life. The discoveries, improvements, learning, all 
the accumulated possessions of this age pass to the third and become, 
in their turn, the instruments of still further progress. Life, as it flows 
on through the successive generations of our race, may be, in this as- 
pect, compared to a river which is constantly receiving, at each new 
turn in its course, tributary streams, so that it grows broader and 
deeper in proportion as you recede from its source. Whoever will 
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take the Irooble to oompare, in his own mind, the varied experience of 
a cultivated European, the wide circle of his activities and enjoyments, 
the entire assemblage of his consciousnesses with those of a South 
African, a Hottentot, or even an American savage, will be satisfied 
that what we are saying is not mere theory. The result will be equally 
satisfactory if he compare the knowledge of man at the present 3ay, 
his power over nature, the arts and institutions which he has built up, 
and all the innumerable resources which he has opened to modem 
society, with anything which existed even in the most enlightened 
periods of antiquity. Indeed it is probable that, during the same 
length of time, life has never made greater progress on our planet 
than since the introduction of man, if we except perhaps the period 
immediately preceding and including that event. It deserves also to 
be noticed that in the present mode of advance, each succeeding step 
not only carries the race so much forward, but at the same time ren- 
ders more secure the ground that has been gained. By the invention 
of gunpowder and the art of printing, wealth and knowledge, the hand- 
maids to civilization, would seem to be forever placed beyond the reach 
of those casualti^ to which they were previously exposed, and which, 
at different epochs in the past history of mankind, have occasioned for 
a time apparent, perhaps real retrogradation. 

The question naturally arises, how long is this progress of the hu- 
man race destined to continue f Will it go on forever, or are there 
natural barriers which must finally limit it ? Will this new mode of 
advance prove permanent, or must it, like that which preceded it, ul- 
timately exhaust itself? The latter, we think, is the only supposition 
that can be adopted. 

In the first place nature itself, so far at least as it is open to the in- 
vestigations of man, is finite and limited. The different kinds of ele- 
mentary matter are few in number. The powers of each are defi- 
nitely circumscribed, and all their manifestations are governed by laws 
which are fixed and invariable. This is true not only of the material 
atoms, but also of the masses which are formed from them. These, 
whatever may be their dimensions, are pervaded throughout by gravity, 
that universal force which not only regulates and controls all the 
larger terrestrial phenomena, but, extending into the celestial spheres, 
determines also the different motions of the planetary bodies. The sub- 
tile, invisible, and imponderable agents which are everywhere asso- 
ciated with matter and which especially within the domain of life, 
play so important a part in the evolution of its changes, are equally 
limited in all their powers and equally governed in the exhibition of 
them, by fixed and determinate laws. The field for human research is 
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therefore definitely bounded, and however far it may extend on all 
sides beyond what we are now able to see or even imagine, by con- 
tinued exploration its limits must be finally attained. Indeed, at the 
rate at which discovery is at present advancing in every direction, a 
mere fraction of the time occupied by the entire past history of the 
earth, would, in all probability, be sufficient for reaching them. 

In the second place, besides this outer boundary, determined by the 
finite character of nature, there is another lying, it is probable, far within 
it, which is fixed by the limited capacities of man. As the progress of 
the race can take place only through the individual, any restriction on 
the powers of the latter must operate as a barrier to the advancement of 
the former. Now whatever be the capabilities of the soul, all its attain- 
ments in the present state must necessarily be limited on account of 
the extreme brevity of human life. Man only begins to learn, begins 
to make progress in knowledge and virtue and character, begins to ac- 
quire the means and qualifications for a higher and better existencOy 
when his career, almost before it has commenced, is suddenly termi- 
nated by death. Nor is this ail. The acquisitions of the individual 
are still further restricted by the necessities of his corporeal nature. 
' The brain, which is the organ of the mind, the medium or instrument 
through which its powers are exercised, is subject to the same laws as 
the other parts of the bodily frame. Its capabilities are limited. It 
cannot work incessantly, but time must be allowed for the repair of its 
exhausted energies, by frequent intervals of rest. In the neglect of 
due regard to this essential condition of a sound and healthy brain, 
the organ at length suffers, and all its functions become more or less 
seriously impaired. From these and other necessary limitations of the 
capacity of the individual for acquisition and improvement, the race, 
it. is probable, will cease to advance long before it shall have exhausted 
the means of progress offered to it by the surrounding world. 

Is life then, at last, to become stationary ? Shall the long line of 
progressive developments extending, as we have seen, from that re- 
mole epoch in the history of our planet when it first became the abode 
of living beings down to the present time, and destined to extend, as 
there is reason to believe, far onward into the distant future, shall it 
at length reach its termination in the perfected attainments and con- 
dition of our own species ? Beyond this point are no further devel- 
opments to take place ? no further advances to be made ? Shall the 
great law of progress which has hitherto marked the gradual unfolding 
of the divine purposes as connected with our world stop here, and all 
beyond be unprogressive and unchanging? Having attained this 
point, shall life henceforward stand still, or perchance retrograde, or 
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become extinct it may be, and the whole material creation which was 
fiumed to minister to it, sink back into it« original nothingness, with- 
out having accomplished any permanent end, or left behind it evidence 
of any kind that it ever had been ? Such an idea is contradicted By 
every principle of both reason and analogy. The entire history of the 
past is against it. The whole aspect of the present is opposed to it* 
The element of progress so intimately incorporated with every part of 
our being, is at variance with it. The ideas which we necessarily have 
of the attribates and character of Grod, whether derived from the im- 
mediate suggestions of our own natures, or inferred from what we be- 
hold of his works, are inconsistent with it. All of these point to still 
farther advances, still higher developments, still wider and more glo- 
rious expansions of the original but divine conception of life. 

Bat bow shall this take place ? The first mode of advance has 
already exhausted itself, and given place to a second. This, too, is in 
process of exhaustion. When it shall at length fail, by what third 
mode shall it be succeeded ? Oue answer and only one, so far as we 
are able to conceive, can be given to this question, which shall fully 
meet the case — ^which shall at the same time harmonize all the analo- 
gies and satisfy the requirements of our intellectual and moral natures. 
That answer is found in the doctrine of the immortality of the human 
soul, and its endless progress in knowledge, virtue and happiness. 
For such progress, all that we know of it would seem specially to fit it. 
Its desire for knowledge, its capacity for improvement, its ideas of the 
tme, Ihe good, and the beautiful, and its aspirations after them, its 
power of tracing events back to their causes, of passing behind the seen 
and visible and laying hold of the unseen and invisible, of trac- 
ing in all aroond it, evidences of design, purpose and plan, and thus 
rising from the study of nature to the contemplation of the Being that 
formed it, of taking^ in the sublime ideas of the universe, God, and 
eternity, theae wonderful endowments and faculties of the soul, ail 
tend obviously to qualify it for so glorious a destiny, clearly point to it 
as the mediom through which the mighty* progression we have been 
contemplating is to be continaed. 

Nor is this all. There are certain intuitions and apprehensions be- 
kmging to the human soal, which, if duly considered, can hardly be 
regarded otherwise than as intimations of that future life which all the 
aaal^gies of nature thus indicate, aad for which its capacities so plain- 
ly fit it. Man is endowed with the power of distingoishing between 
actions m rigtut or wi^pg* as worthy or oAWorthy. He is, moreover, 
so ooi^tttted as to have an instinctive fiseting of obligation to perform 
socb actirosm as seeqgi to hm figbt and worthy, and to avoid those 
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which appear wrong and unworthy. The neglect or yiolation of this 
feeling of obligation, awakens within him a sense of guilt and degra- 
dation, a consciousness of ill desert and an apprehension of punish- 
ment ; while acting in accordance with it is followed by an inward 
peace and satisfaction and by a feeling of security. As this constitu- 
tion comes from Grod, it must be regarded as a revelation of the moral 
attributes of his character, as indicating not only his approbation of 
right and disapprobation of wrong, but also his purpose respectively to 
reward and punish them. 

But under that government which Grod exercises over men in this 
world, partly through the nature with which he has endowed them, 
and partly through the circumstances under which he has placed them, 
although we see enough to confirm these indications of his character, we 
do not witness that complete vindication of the Divine justice which we 
should naturally expect. Virtue is evidently favored and vice is dis- 
countenanced and frowned upon, sufficiently so to leave no doubt as 
to the manner in which they are viewed by him ; but there is not that 
exact meting out of rewards and punishments which strict regard to 
their deserts would seem to require. Nay, more than this. In nume- 
rous instances, the good are allowed to endure hardship, to meet per- 
secution, to pass their whole lives under circumstances of destitution 
and suffering, while the bad are permitted to enjoy, almost without in- 
terruption, every form of worldly prosperity and happiness. It was 
the contemplation of such cases that led the Psalmist to exclaim, in 
bitterness of spirit, '* Behold ! these are the ungodly who prosper in 
the world ; they increase in riches. They are not in trouble as oth- 
er men, neither are they plagued like other men. Verily I have 
cleansed my heart in vain and washed my hands in innocency. For 
all the day long have I been plagued, and chastened every morning." 
Now only one explanation can be given of this apparent mystery, 
only one we mean in harmony with those natural sentiments of justice 
and right with which the Creator has endowed us. It is the expla- 
nation which the Psalmist himself immediately suggests, and to which 
the thoughts of devout and good men in all ages of the world have uni- 
formly turned. It is the appointment to man of a future state, in which 
the wrongs of the present shall be righted, in which the righteous gov- 
ernment of Grod, only commenced here, shall be carried on to comple- 
tion, in which all the attributes of the Divine character shall receive a 
full and final vindication. 

If then the analogies of nature thus point to another and higher ex- 
istence beyond the present, if especially the great and fundamental 
law of progress, having its origin, aa^ there is reason to believe, in an 
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essential feature of the Divine character and illustrated by each soc- 
oessive event in the past history of our planet — a law too, in accord- 
ance with which we ourselves are constituted, if that require it, if the 
endowments and faculties of the human soul plainly fit it for such an 
existence; if, moreover, such an existence explain, and if it be the only 
thing that will explain what we see in this world consistently with 
those moral attributes which our whole being leads us to ascribe to its 
Author and Grovemor, who shall gainsay the doctrine ? who would 
gainsay such a doctrine resting upon such evidence ? Who would 
do aught to weaken in himself or in others a faith which thus has its 
foundations in reason no less than in revelation ; which tends to 
strengthen all the higher aspirations and better impulses of our natures, 
which chastens the joys and tempers the sorrows of life, which spreads 
beauty over decay and death, and makes the tomb the portal to a 
higher and more glorious state of existence. 



ARTICLE IV. 

THE DELUGES OF OGYGES AJSD DEUCALION. 

The Dduget of Ogyges and Deucalion : were they real and ipecifie 
events, or were they altered traditions of a universal deluge J By 
M. Cuvier. 

TransUted from tlie French, u given in Ovid*i Worki, Oxford edlUon, 1696, Vol. 3d. By 
Rev. J. Richardi, D. D., Hanover, N. H. 

Gbologibts have admitted, from the actual state of the superficial 
strata of the terrestrial globe, that the surface of our planet must have 
experienced, at an epoch relatively not far remote, a grand revolution, 
which engulphed beneath its waters the continents then inhabited by 
men, and from which there escaped but a small number of individuals, 
the sole ancestors of the nations who successively repeopled the new 
lands which that same revolution disclosed. Divers nations have 
preserved a tradition, more or less confused, of this catastrophe, whence 
recommences, necessarily, the history of men, such as has been trans- 
mitted to us ; and, what is very remarkable, those nations who have 
preserved the slightest relations with one another have yet agreed in 
pUdng this event at about the same time, that is to say, from 4,000 
to 5,000 years before the year now current (1820). 
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£very one indeed knows that the books of Moses, aoeordifig to the 
text of the Septuagint, (which allows the longest intenral between the 
deluge and us,) do not place the deluge higher than 5340 years ago ; 
and according to the Hebrew text, whose chronology is the shorteaty 
than 4168, following the calculation of Usher, or 4393 following that 
of Freret. But few have remarked that the dotes given to this cataa^ 
Irophe by the Chaldeans, the Chinese, the Hindoos, and the Greeks, 
are very nearly the same. 

The authors who have written in Chaldee, in Syriac, or who, bj 
their means, have consulted the ancient traditions, as Berosus,! Hiero^ 
nymus, Nicolas of Damascus, agree in speaking of a deluge. Berosus 
describes it with circumstances so similar to those of Genesis, that it 
is almost impossible that what he says of it should not have been drawn 
from the same sources. It is true that, so far as one can judge from 
the scattered extracts which Josephus (Lib. I. c. 3), Eusebius (Praep. 
Ev. Lib. IX. c.l2),and Syncellus (p. 30) have given us of his writings, 
he has removed the epoch a great number of centuries ; but those nu- 
merous centuries, that long line of kings between Xixuthrus^ and Ni- 
nus, is something novel and peculiar to him. Ctesias,^ who is anterior 
to him, had no such idea ; nor have they been adopted by any profane 
authors posterior to Berosus. Justin and Velleius consider Ninus the 
first of conquerors, and do not place him more than forty- two centu- 
ries anterior to the present time. 

The Armenian authors of the middle ages, who have collected the 
traditions concerning Xixuthrus, and perhaps extracted the ancient 
chronicles pf their country make it reach back a little further (to 4916 
years), according to M. M. Cirbied and Martin (Researches on the 
Ancient History of Asia, p. 26). 

It is true that the principal of these authors, Moses Chorenensis, 
was a Christian and had known Eusebius ; nevertheless, it is oertain 
that the tradition of the deluge existed in Armenia long before him* 
The city which, according to Josephus, was called the Place of the Do* 
scent, exists still at the foot of Mt. Ararat, and bears the name of Nak- 
chevan, meaning place of the descent. See the Preface of the bro- 
thers Whiston, on Moses Chorenensis, p. iv. 

The Chinese commence in Chouking, their authentic history, by a 

' Berosus, a Babjlonian historian, priest of the temple of Belus, lived in the time 
of Alexander. Hieronjmos, of Cardia in the Thradan Cfaersonesas, a companion 
of Alexander. Nicholas of Damascui, Mtad of Herod the Great, wrote 144 books. 

* Noab, by Chaldean tradition. 

' Greek historian, age of Artaxerxes Mnemon. 
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Muge occmring ander Yao, and whose epoch woald be but 4117 
jean anterior to the present time. 

The I£ndoo8 admit, in their sacred books, many revolutions, of 
which the last, called Galijong, took place about 4924 years since. 

The Grreeks, who have always confounded everything, because 
their later authors have wished to consider as positive facts, the vague 
traditions or mythological allegories of their ancient priests and poets ; 
— the Greeks, I say, speak of two deluges, whose epochs they pretend 
to assign, but to which they add circumstances irreconcilable among 
themselves, and even with the epochs. 

Of those yet obscure deluges of Homer and Hesiod, the first is that 
called the deluge of Ogyges, said to have occurred in Attica and Bcbo- 
tia. Its date as fixed by Yarro, and referred by Censorinus^ in his 
book entitled Natal Day^ c 21, to 1600 years before the first Olym- 
piad, reaches back to 4196 years, that is, to within 28 years of the 
epoch fixed for the deluge of Noah by the Hebrew text of Genesis, 
after the calculation of Usher. Yarro expressly places this deluge 
four centuries before Inachos ; and every one knows that Yarro passed, 
hi his time, for a man who displayed the greatest erudition and judg- 
ment in chronology. Meanwhile it appears that Acusilaus^ and Hel- 
lanicus,^ the first authors known who have spoken of the deluge of 
Ogyges, and from whence Plato, in the Timaeus, pag. m. 524, Cle- 
ment of Alexandria, in the Stromata 1. p. m. 321, and Eusebius, 
Praep. £v. X. p. m. 489, have extracted what we know of it, placed it 
one hundred years after Inachus in the time of Pboroneus, consequently 
more than five hundred years later than Yarro ; but since this synchro- 
nism hinders neither those authors nor many others from making Pbo- 
roneus the first man, it is manifest that the traditions which they had 
of it were mingled with fables, and really appertain to nothing but 
mythobgy. 

The second of these deluges is that of Deucalion. The most an- 
cient author extant who mentions this deluge is Pindar, Olymp. Od. IX. 
He makes Deucalion land on Parnassus, establish himself in the vil- 
lage of Protogenia (first birth), and there reproduce his people with 
stones ; in one word, he already refers to the whole human race, 
though applying it to one nation only, the fable afterwards generalized ; 
— as we see in Ovid (Met. I. v. 399). 

Moreover, the most ancient Greek historians whom time has pre- 
served for us, Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, make no mention of 
any deluge, neither of the time of Ogyges, nor of the time of Deuca- 

^ Bom. historians— Yarro fl. A D. lU, Censo. A. D. 238. 
* Greek hist.— Acq. flor. ^, C. 450, HeL B. C. 460. 

7* 
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Hon, aUboo^ they name Deucalion and speak of him a» one of die 
^t Grecian kings. They seem even then to have considered theae 
great inundations as appertaining to times anterior to hisfioryy or aa 
making part of mythology. 

What Herodotus says, that Thessaly must have once formed a lake, 
before the Peneus found an outlet between Ossa and Olympus, is but 
one of those geological hypoUieses, applicable to any particular coub- 
try, and such as we daily see in our own times. Herodotus makes no 
application of this to Deucalion nor to his deluge, although this, as- 
suredly, was an occasion very natural to speak of a like event But 
soon after the age of Herodotus, philosophers, to accredit either their 
physical systems, or their moral and political romances, availed them- 
selves of this tradition and attributed to it an extension greater or leas^ 
according as it suited their ideas. 

Plato, in the Timaeus says but few words in commencing his re- 
cital of the grand catastrophe which, according to him, destroyed the 
Atlantis ; but in those few words, he places the name of DeuealioQ 
immediately after that of Phoroneus, wiihout any mention of Ogyges. 

Aristotle, Meteor. 1. 14, seems to consider the deluge of Deucalion 
as a local inundation, which occurred near Dodona and the river Ar- 
chelous, places different from those of the ordinary locality, sinoe he is 
at the same time treadng of a Dodona and an Archelous in Phods % 
as Clavier also, on ApoUodorus, Vol. II. p. 79, seems to me to have 
clearly established. 

In ApoUodorus, Bibl. Lib. L § 7, the deluge of Deucalion resumes 
something of its grandeur, and all of its mythological character. It 
happened at the epoch of the transition from the brazen to the iron age ; 
Deucalion is the son of the Titan Promeiheus, the fabricator of men ; 
after the cataclysm he created anew the human race with stones ; and 
yet, even according to ApoUodorus himself, it inundated only Greece 
out of the Peloponnesus and Isthmus ; as if all Greece out of the Pe- 
loponnesus and Isthmus could have been inundated, without a multi- 
tude of other countries and the Peloponnesus itself which is no highsr 
than Greece, being inundated also. 

Diodorus, Lib. I. p. m. 10, does not assign to this catastrophe so nar- 
Tow limits, since he conjectures its effects might have extended even 
to Upper Egypt. 

The tradition of Phrygia relative to Annacus or Nannacus, who 
was a sort of precursor of Deucalion, supposes also that that deluge 
extended over Asia Minor, and even destroyed the whole human race ; 
for it is only after this deluge that the tradition places Prometheus, 
commissioned by Jupiter to reproduce the specieei. It is true that this 
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fiadkion, so diffisreni from the others, has beed preserved to ns only 
hj authors of the Lower Empire, Stephen of Bysantium, aoder the 
word Icomum^ Zenodotiis or ZeDobius, Proy. Cent. V I. n. 10, and Sui- 
das OB the word Nanmaeus. But Zenodotus cites authors more aiH 
dent, as Hermogenes, aothor of a treatise on the Phrygians, and Ho- 
vode le Jambographeb - 

leonknn, where it is supposed Annacos reigned, is on the grand 
plateaa of Asia Minor ; so that it could not have been inundated with- 
out almost that whole peninsula being inundated at the smae time. 

Apoliodorus as well as Pindar makes Deucalion land on P^umassus ; 
but other authors assign diflPerent places. According to Servtus on 
YirgU, Eel. YI. 41, it was Mt Athos ; and according to Hjginns,' 
Fab. 158, it was upon JEtna that he found refuge. According to the 
account of Ludan in the Syrian Goddess, it was near the city of Hie* 
nipolis^ where they believed Deucalion made his descent. 

The ark (eoffre) which Apoliodorus, in the place cited, gives to 
Deucalion for means of safety, the doves by whose instinct, according 
to Platareh (de Solertia Animalium), he bought to know if the waters 
had subsided, the animals of every species which he had embarked 
with him, according to Lucian in the Stfnan €hddes$y — are circum- 
stances so evidently borrowed from the narration of Moses, that it is 
almost impossible but that these authors derived them from him, either 
immediately, or by the knowledge they had obtained from the account 
of Berosus. 

It appears certain, therefore, that the idea most commonly received^ 
whether of the deluge of Ogyges or of Deucalion, was derived from the 
tnditaon of a universal deluge, insensibly modified and diversified ac- 
cording to the places where men lived. Each colony carried with it 
the memory of a deluge. But in those times, when nothing was yet 
fixed by writing, the priests were charged with preserving the memo- 
17 of important events ; and firom that circumstance more than hom 
any other, the deluge, by little and little, was localized, — following a 
tendency natural to all men of fixing near the places where they dweH, 
the great events of which they have but a confused r^nembranee ; 
and folk>wing too the interest still more natural, which the priests of 
ev«i7 place had to inspire religious veneration for their temples, 00 
that by accrediting them they might at the same time accredit them- 
solvea. 

It is partieolariy with this hOter view that in many places openings 

' Bom. writer^Angoftan age. 

* City of Syria, near the Euphrates, soath of Zeagma. 
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are pointed out, throagh which it is said the waters of the delage were 
engulphed : the most celebrated of which was that of Parnassus. 

According to Pausanias (Attic. Lib. I. c 18), there was something 
similar at Athens, in a sacred grove called Olympias. A hollow place 
of a cubit's depth, passed for having received the waters of the deluge 
of Deucalion ; and they cast into it, every year, cakes of meal and 
honey. Also they pretended that Deucalion had dwelt at Athens, 
that he built there a temple to Jupiter Phyxius, and that they had there 
his sepulchre ;^ust as the people of Pyrrha in Phthiotis pretended 
that theiy had his sepulchre. 

The Hieropolitans of Syria, according to Lucian in the Sgricm God" 
deesy pretend on their part to possess an orifice, through which the 
waters of the deluge were drained. A celebrated temple covered thfs 
opening of the earth, into which they cast, twice every year, a great 
quantity of sea- water, which it entirely absorbed ; moreover, that it was 
very narrow, proving that it conducted to some great cavity. 

It is very remarkable that we find, in one of those numerous poems 
or versified romances which compose the body of the Hindoo mythol- 
ogy, a personage, whose name and adventures have striking relations 
to the Deucalion of the Greeks. It is Deva-cala-yavana, or in fa- 
miliar language, Deo-cal-yun, who, having attacked Krishnoo at the 
head of the northern people (the Scythians, such as, according to Lu- 
cian, the Deucalion of the Greeks was), was repulsed by fire and wa- 
ter. The resemblance extends even to his father Grarga, one of whose 
surnames is Pramathesa (Prometheus), and who, according to an- 
other legend, is devoured by the eagle Graruda. From these details, 
truly astonishing by their conformity with the Greek fables, and which 
have been extracted by M. Wilfort (Memoirs of Calcutta, Vol. V. of 
the Sanscrit Drama, entitled Hari-vansa), M. Charles Ritter, in his 
" Vestibule of European History before Herodotus," concludes wiUi 
great plausibility, that the whole fable of Deucalion was of foreign ori- 
gin, and was imported into Greece with the other legends of that more 
ancient part of Greek worship which came by way of the North.- 

Those of the modems who, with Freret and Clavier, have thought 
that the deluge of Ogyges and that of Deucalion are real events, but 
local and different, rely principally on what the Greek chronology as- 
signs to those two princes in respect to their places being distinct in 
space and time. But who does not see that as to those remote epochs 
the Greeks, as well as all nations still less enlightened, have sought to 
ally their history to their mythology by factitious genealogies, and 
that on those genealogies reposes all their chronology before the Olym- 
piads ? He who believes, in good faith, that Codrus and Medon de- 
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■eended from Deucalioo by Hellen and bj Doras, caonot refute alio 
k) believe, that Deacalion deiteended from Uranas by Japeius and 
PrometheoA, and that Satmn was his great ancle, and Jupiter and the 
Centaur Chiron his ondet a la mode do Bretagne. The same authon 
ralate all these. Is there an Arab Sheik who does not trace his de- 
•eeot from Noah bj Ishmael, or an Irish gentleman his by Milesius ? 
We ouraelvesy — have we not long put ftiith in our Trojan origin, at 
Fredegaire asserts, and in that long catalogue of princes in direct line 
firom Priam to Cbvis, which the romances of the middle ages eiH 
grafted on that primal imagination ? 

ApoUodorus gives to Deucalion a son, named Hellen, chief of all 
the Greeks, and makes descend from him Doros, chief of all the Do- 
rians, and Eolns, chief of the Eolians, with as moch authority as Al- 
bogazi (Hist. Gen. of the Tartars, ch. 2. and ^.), gives to Japhet, son 
of Noah, a son named Turk, and to Turk two great-grand-sons, Tar- 
tar and Mongol, whence descended the two great nations which now 
bear those names; or as Jean le Maire (Illus.of the Gaols, p.43) 
derives from Gralatas king of the Gaols, Allobrose, prince of Dao- 
phiny, and his son Bomos, who foonded the city of Ramaos, and gave 
birth to the Bomane language. 

Besides, although it were true that Deucalion had been in fact the 
head of the Grecians when that people first established theaoseives ill 
the environs of Pamassas, popular opinion, regarding him as the au- 
thor of the nation, would have placed in his time the catastrophe from 
which all nations date, by a simple confusion of epochs,^-very nato* 
iml when nothing is written, not even committed to verse and learned 
by hearty — and still do one be able at this day to draw any oonolusioa 
whatever oonceraing the reality of that event. 

There have been also in certain places, traditions relative to a del-» 
age with which the name of Deucalion was not connected. Such was 
the inundation of Arcadia, related by Dionysius of Halicamassos 
(Ant. Bom. Lib. L c. 61), and to which he attributes the emigracion of 
Dardanos to the island of Samothracia, and then to the Hellespont i 
•ochy again, was that of a great overflow of water €3^ which Diodoros 
speaks (Lib. V. c 47), which behoves to have taken place in Samo- 
thracia before the other deluges, and which some attribute to the rup- 
tofe of the Bosphoros and Hellespont. 

Independently of this tradition of Samothracia on the rupture of the 
Straits, we find in antiquity various hjrpothesee. 

The Bosphorus is a channel of small width, whose banks are steep 
bat for a short distance, and of inconsiderable height. Nevertheless, 
these declivities have sufficed certain of the ancients for the ^lypothe- 
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818 that this channel was really the product of a rapture. Strato^ of 
LampsacuB, according to Strabo (Greog. Lib. I. p. 49), even sought to 
explain by this supposed event, the shells and other marine remains 
which are seen in many places on the plains and plateaus of Asia 
Minor. Before this rupture^ according to Strato, the Euxine Sea 
must have been much more extensive than at this day, and must have 
covered a part of Asia Minor. A similar rupture must have taken 
place at some epoch and from analogous causes, at the Pillars of Her- 
cules, and the ocean have flowed in over the whole extent of the Medi- 
terranean. 

The moderns, from the observations made by Pallas of the great 
plains of sand which extend from the north of the Black Sea to the 
Caspian and to Lake Ural, have even imagined that, at some time 
these three seas were united, and were separated only by a draining 
of their waters, occasioned by a rupture of the Bosphorus. Certain 
traces of volcanoes observed at the Cyanean islands and towards the 
entrance of the Black Sea, have seemed to them sufficient to furnish 
a physical explanation of such a rupture ; they have even gone fur- 
ther and believed they could connect this draining with the deluge of 
Deucalion by historical proofs. 

Since it is said in Apollodorus that the deluge of Deucalion hap- 
pened in the time of Nyctimus, king of Arcadia, Clavier (History of 
the first times of Greece, L p. 44) supposes it was under that same 
king Nyctimus, that the inundation of Arcadia todL place, which, ac- 
cording to Dionysius, constrained Dardanus to go to Samothracia ; 
and, by a second supposition, be would persuade himself that it was 
this same inundation which obliged Deucalion to flee to Parnassus ; 
consequently, according to him, Deucalion must have come originallj 
from Arcadia. 

But a combination stronger yet is that of M. Dureau de la Malie 
(Phys. Geog. Black Sea, etc, p. 241). Uniting the tradition of Samo- 
thracia touching the eruption of the Euxine, which Diodorus relates 
as far anterior to Dardanus, and even to all other deluges, with the 
tradition relative to the inundation of Arcadia and to the emigration 
of Dardanus, in which Dionysius of Halicarnassus from whom alone 
we obtain it, makes no mention of the Euxine ; admitting next, that 
the second of these events is identical with the deluge of Deucalion, 
he makes of all this together with the rupture of the Bosphorus and 
that of the Pillars of Hercules which he also places at the same epoch, 

• Gr. Philos. 286 B. C. 
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ooe and the same catastrophe ; to which, consequently, he can assign 
an historic date« 

Unfortanatelj this whole theory is as little founded in physics as in 
history. The phenomenon of marine relics on continents is universal, 
and cannot depend on a local cause. Not only around the Black Sea 
are fossil shells found, but everywhere. Moreover, it results from the 
testimony of two learned men who have visited the places, M/Olivier, 
in a report made to the Academy of Sciences, and General Andreossy 
(Voyage to the Outlet of the Black Sea, p. 48 et seq.), that the Black 
Sea, had it been much elevated above its own level, would have found 
many drains through hills and plains less elevated than the actual 
banks of the Bosphorus, without the necessity of opening for itself this 
long and narrow outlet. Besides, every one knows that a volcanic 
irruption is incapable of producing such an effect in a limestone coun- 
try like the plateaus which traverse the Bosphorus. Finally, had the 
Black Sea, at some period suddenly fallen, in cascade, through this 
new passage, the small quantity of water capable of being drained by 
an opening so narrow, would have spread itself gradually over the im- 
mense surface of the Mediterranean, without causing on its shores a 
tide even of a few fathoms, much less a deluge which would have de- 
stroyed provinces, and forced men to seek a refuge on the heights of 
Parnassus. 

Gen. Andreossy, who has made these places a particular study, and 
who^ talents as an engineer and hydraulician are well known, has 
himself proved from the elevation of the banks of the Strait, — that 
portion where they are steep, — that the simple incllDation of the sur- 
face of the waters necessary for draining, would have reduced to no- 
thing the excess of elevation they would have produced, when once 
they had reached the shores of Attica. 

But if the historical prqofs they pretend to give of the identity of the 
deluges of Samothracia, of Arcadia, and of Deucalion, and above all 
of their date, and the physical explanations they have imagined for 
them, disappear before a serious criticism ; there can remain little 
doubt that all which is real in these traditions, and even in those of the 
deluges of Ogyges, of Syria, of Phrygia, of Assyria, and of China, re- 
solve themselves into the memory of one and the same event, viz., of 
that which is known in the Hebrew annals under the name of the 

UNIVERSAL DELUGE. 
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ARTICLE V. 

THE GREEK DRAMA. 
By R. D. C. Robbins, Professor of Langa«f «> in Middleburjr CoNege, Vt 

Hie Relation of the Poetry to the Government and Oultureofthe Greeke. 

The spirit of an age or people is most accurately and surely repre- 
sented in its poetry. The statesman who would prefer the moulding 
influence of the ballads to the laws of a nation, indicates that he has 
not been unobservant of the more hidden influences which govern so- 
ciety. But it is not less true that the diligent and thoughtful student of 
history can better be ignorant of the legal enactments and penal code 
of that nation and age, whose inner life he would understand, than of 
the warblings of its minstrels, or the spontaneous, gushing effusions of 
its men of song. Indeed, if we desire to have an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the spirit of the political institutions, the religion, or culture 
of any people separated from us by time or distance, we not only need 
but cannot do without their poetical productions. What should we 
know of the spirit of the old Norsemen but from the productions of 
their Scalds, their Eddas, and the first rude combinations of their m- 
nic alphabet, the gift of their god Odin ? 

The poetry of Greece is perhaps more intimately connected with 
and descriptive of the state of society in which it arose, than that of 
any other nation. The history of the religion, civil institutions, and 
culture of long ages prior to authentic records of actual events, con- 
stituted this early poetry. It is true, that the earliest compositions of 
almost all nations are narrative songs, recited in their festivals, cele- 
brating the exploits of their heroes, and the genealogies of their princes. 
It was so with our Saxon ancestors before they migrated from their 
German forests. > But all nations have not a Homer or such a past 
as the Greeks to look back upon. •* The divine myths of the Greeks," 
says Grote,3 '' the matter of their religion constituted also the matter 
of their earliest history." Their past, long varied, stirring, earth- 
wide, heaven-high, their genealogical records none the less certain 

' Tacitas, Qerm. c 2, says : Germani celebrant canninibus antiquis, quod anam 
apud illos memoriae et annaliom genus est, Tuisconem, etc. 
• Hist. Vol. I. p. 71. 
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because let down from Olympian heights, had the two-fold charm of 
DOTcitj and reality, maryellousness and certainty. In listening to the 
redtab of their minstrels, the cravings of the heart for higher revela- 
tioDs, and the desire for national honor and individual glory, was alike 
satisfied. No wonder, then, that they dung to them with a tenacity not 
easily destroyed, and huilt upon-them with a confidence not readily 
shaken. It has heen well said that '* it was Homer who formed the 
duuncter of the Greek nation."^ The Homeric poems were the fonn* 
tain-heads of all the refinement of the ancients. The Homeric rhap- ' 
sodists were in fact the priests, the lawgivers and historians of Greece 
for several ages. They were the espedal favorites of the princes, the 
praises of whose ancestors '' of divine descent,** they sung, and whose 
aathori^ was itsdf heaven-descended. 

Thie Homeric poems were evidently intended for the special grati- 
fication of princes, in whose banquets they were often song. They 
exhibit "a government founded on divine right as opposed to the 
sovereignty of the people.** The king was superior, in force of body 
and mind, as was well befitting his descent : 

In the midst 
Of heroes, eminent above them all, 
Stood Agamemnon, with an eje like Jove*8 
To threaten or command, like Mars in girth, 
And, with the port of Neptnne, * * * 
For be surpasses all, sach Jove ordained 
# ♦ # the son of Atreus.' 

He, to be sure, would sometimes condescend to counsel with his chiefs 
and elders, and communicate with the assembled people in the Agora, 
whose assent and submission was demanded by a sort of religious re- 
gard for the authority vested in the king. In the Iliad the nod of Aga- 
memnon, king of men, is the end of all controversy. His word is tmth,' 
his authority is not to be resisted, his wrath no other than Achilles, 
the son of Thetis, goddess of the silver bow, dares to brave, or hia 
vengeance incur. For woe to him who shall incense a king.^ It was 
Thersites alone, ^ loquadous, loud, and coarse,** who 

tqninted halted gibbous was behind, 
And pinched before, and on whoee tapering head 
Grew patches only of the flimsiest down, 

* Heeren's Hist Bes. Greece, p. 115 seq. 

* n. IL 204. Cowper's TransL and cf. XIL 310 sq. 

* n. n. 101. « IL L 97. 

Vol. VL No. 21. 8 
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that dared to inVeigh against rojal Agamemnon, Dor he, wifbeal the 
indignant and severe rebuke of the wise Uljsses, for his want of the 
" deference due to kings." Man j passages might be quoted, illostnH 
tiTe of the fact, that the epic poetry of Greece was the product a» w«U 
as the representative of a monarchical age : 

One and one alone, 
Raised and instructed by Satarniati Jove 
To govern and to judge, may well suffice, 
for" Jove makes the king and loves the king 
' he makes." * 

The muse, too, who presided over epic poetry. Calliope, ^^proadly 
eminent o*er every muse, associate walked with kings magisterial.** 
Even over the infant head of royalty the muses <' placid look from high 
with smiling face," and "on his tongue they shed 

A gentle dew, and words as honey sweet 
Drop from his lips.' 

It matters not, that from one point of view the heroes of the Homeric 
epic are essentially fictitious ; they were not so to the Greek. To him 
they were as real as bis ancestors of the generations succeeding the 
fall of Troy, and served as a golden chain to unite the living man with 
his divine progenitor.^ Tlie Atridae were the prototypes of the princes 
who long ruled in Hellas and its colonies, und the latter demanded of 
their subjects the same reverent regard that was shoWn to their god- 
like ancestors. 

Epic poetry, which was probably preceded by the age of short narra- 
tive songs as introductory to it, prevailed in Greece from the eraof th« 
Homeric poems (probably 850 — ^776 B. Q) until some time in the 7th 
century B. C. The hexameter,^ too, was the only measure much culti- 
vated. There might have been lighter strains and more stirring and 
sprightly movements used in particular districts, especially in connec- 
tion With the entfaiisiaem of religious festivals, but such innovations 
were probably rare, and worthy of little regard, except as straggling 
beams darted athwart the sky, as premonitions of approaching light. 
The appropriate nees of the staid and even movement of hexameten 
is evident, not only if we take into account the subjects, the heroes of 
a former generation, contemplated with lively interest but without pas- 
sionate emotion, but also if we consider the causes of this choice of 

* II. II. 204. ' Hesiod's Theog. 120 sq. 
' Oiote's Greece, Vol. II. p. 73. 

* It is a curious fact that th« first poem known to have been written in the Ger- 
man language, was in hexameters, the measure selected by the most distinguished 
heroic poets of fnodem Germany, by Wieland, for his Cyrus, and by ^opstock 
<br his Messiah. See Taylor's German Poetiy, Vol I. p. 4. 
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Mibjeots, the eahn Timermllon of the past and longing for aariiniUiUon 
to it, iwtoad of tiie stir and agitation of present events and scenes an4 
iadiTidiial lifis, wiiich naturally express themselTes in shorter and more 
irregular movement. Bnl the Oreek mind was too active and fond of 
progress, and too many local causes conspired, such as the small siae 
of the petty kingdoms, composed of a city and the adjoining territory, 
or a few towns, which not only brought the king into dose contact 
with his subjects, so as to expose his human weaknesses, but also gave 
much occasion for comparison between neighboring provinces, to ad* 
mit of a long continuance of kingly authority.^ How the change from 
nMMiarohy to oligarchy was brought about in every case, we cannot 
determine, nor need we for our present purpose.^ The fact is sufll* 
cient. Bat it is of special importance to note that the decline of epic 
poetry was coeval with that of kingly authority. '< Such oligarchical 
governments," says Ghx>te, after speaking of their origin in Greece, 
^ varying in their details but analogous in general features, were com«- 
roon throughout the cities of Oeece Proper, as well as of the colonies 
throughout the $evenik eemtury B. O.^ 

Early in the seventh century B. C. the elegy began to be cultivated 
among the lonians. It seems not to have been intended to make an 
entirely different impression from the epos, as the hexameter measure 
was retained, with the omission of the last thesis from ts&rj second 
hexameter, thus breaking up the even tread which the same feet con- 
stantly recurring occasioned, and substituting the ** feebler and hesi- 
tating gait of pentameters." This innovation undoubtedly bad a great 
influence on subsequent poetic developments, and this first timid step 
out of the hallowed precincts, to which the rouse had previously been 
restricted, was like the first beginnings of evil, the sur^ precursor of 
ruin. It is worthy of note that the elegy was first cultivated among 
the lonians, the people among whom liberal principles, although 'with 
some violence, soonest gained a firm footing.^ Almost contempora- 
neously with the elegy arose the iambic verse,^ totally different from 
the epos. Whilst calmness, rest, characterizes the Uuter and emotion 
the elegy, a succession of iambi produce a light, tripping measure, 

* See Grotc's History of Greece, Vol. III. p. 12 sq. 

* Grote, Vol III. p. 21, 22, says: " As far as we can make out, this change seems 
to have taken place in the natural course of crents, and without violence ; some- 
times the kingly lineage died out, and was not replaced \ sometimes, on the death, 
of a king, his son and successor was acknowledged only as archon, or perhaps set 
aside altogether to make room for aPrytanis or president out of the men of rank 
aroond.** 

» Hist Vol. IIL p. 23. * Mfillcr's Hist, of Gr. Lit. p. 104 sq. 

* Invented by the Parian poet Archilochus. See Mftller, 128 tq. 
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fitly expressive of raiUerj and invective. These two species of poetiy 
form a sort of connecting link between the Homeric epos and the 
proper Ijric poetry of Greece, which marks the period of political 
straggle, from the first beginnings of oligarchy until the democratic 
element gained predominance in the Grecian States. This was the 
age in which the great deep of feeling was broken up. Individuals 
gave vent to long pent op emotions. ^ Poetical power had lost its 
heaven-appointed character, and had become an attribute legally oom- 
manicable, as well as determined to certain definite ends."^ The 
questionings which ensued, the dissatisfaction, the contests between 
the oligarchy and the despots, and again between the few and the manyt 
kept up a constant succession of changes, which were not without their 
corresponding emotions. In order to express these emotions, diversi^ 
of tones would be required in poetry, and the Greek ear attuned by 
nature to harmony, seemed to demand the accompaniment of music. 
Both the emotion and the musical accompaniment would naturally de- 
mand rests, which led to the division into strophes, and thus to dancing^ 
which was though not a necessary yet a frequent concomitant of the 
lyrics of Grreece.^ Pindar may be named as the most distinguished 
author in this species of poetry, although belonging to the last part of 
the era, being indeed contemporary with Aeschylus, but yet unac- 
quainted with the modes of thought at Athens, as exhibited especially 
after the Persian war. He was a native of a small town in the The- 
ban territory, and the influences under which he arose were rather Do- 
rian and Aeolian, and his eptnikia were distinctively either DoriCy 
Aeolic, or Lydian in spirit and style.^ 

From Pindar and the era of lyric poetry, the transfer is natural and 
easy to the drama, the |)roduct and representative of the highest civ- 
ilization and freedom of Greece. From the time of the Solonian 
constitution, B. G. 600, love of freedom constantly gained ground in 
Attica, although during the reign of the Peisistratids 560 — 510 B. C., 
^ the people were as passive in respect to political rights and securi- 
ties as the most strenuous enemy of democracy could desire."^ Bat 
after the expulsion of Hippias, new life and vigor was aroused bj 
the concurrence of two political parties. Kleisthenes, the Alcmeonid 
who had distinguished himself by opposition to the dethroned despots, 
as it is said by Herodotus, " took into partnership the people who had 
before been excluded from everything," and thus founded the Athe- 

* Grate's Hist of Greece, Vol. III. p. 24. 

* See Mailer's Hist Gr. Lit. p. 149. 

' For an account of him, see Mailer's Hist. p. 216. 

* Gtote's Hist of Greece, VoL IV. p. 188. 
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nin democraey.) From this time, Athens shot forth into new life. 
Before, she had been Gomparatively little known politically, and had 
oootributed far le« than other cities, inferior in wealth and resources, 
to the intelleetaal progress of Qreeoe. Her artists, notwithstanding 
the exertions of the Peisistratids, were inferior to those of Argos, 
Corinth and a score of other cities. Her poets were not worthy to be 
nmked with those of the Ionian and Aeolian schools. But now, 
pover, it^uenee, eultivation, refinement, seemed to be tending toward 
the little Attican province. She contended successfully against the 
Boeotians, Chalcidians and Aeginetans, and baffled the attempt of 
Sparta to restore the tyrant Hippias. Thus Herodotus says : *^ The 
Athenians when free Mi themselves a match for Sparta," and he 
might have added, compelled the Spartans to feel it too, and to take 
heed how they attempted to extend their influence beyond the Pelo- 
ponnesos. The battle of Marathon and Salamis tell the story of their 
valor, and of their sueeess in repelling foreign invasion. The lan- 
guage of the historian just referred to, in regard to the influence of 
liberty at Athens, is too much in point to be omitted here. '< The 
Atboiians grew in strength.. And it is plain not in this one instance 
only, but every way, that liberty is a brave thing, since the Atheni- 
ans, so long as they were lorded over, were in no wise superior in arms 
to their neigbors, but as soon as they were free from the despots, they 
shot far ahead of them ulV*^ 

The Persian invasion gave an opportunity for them to show their 
ability to take the guidance of afiairs in Greece. If this war had 
not arisen, it cannot be known what would have been the result of 
the rivalry springing up between Athens and Sparta. The mutual 
rain of the two cities would not improbably have ensued.? The glory 
of the Athenians, acquired in the battle of Marathon, was not sufficient 
to awaken the enthusiasm of ^he other States to a general coopera- 
tion against the Persians. But the battle of Salamis gave a new im- 
polse to the spirit of the Grreeks, so that in the following year, when 
the final decision of the contest was effected at Plataea, the greater 
part of Greece was gathered there.^ The victory of these few little 
districts over the assembled hosts of half a continent, not only gave 
Grreece a character among other nations, but by inspiring a conscious - 
\ of its power, gave an impulse to it in every department of cul- 



* Grate's Hist of Greece, Vol. IV. p. 169. The passage of Herod, v. 06—69, 
is as foUowi: iavovfuvo^ 6h 6 K^cttr^evTic I'dv d^fwv irpo^eraipi^eTaL — <jc yit-p ^h 
T^ 'jL&ijvaujv dijfioVt TTporepov uKuaphfOV jrovrwy, Tore Tcpb^ r^v ku'vTOv fiolprjv 
Trpo^ed^arOy |e. r. X. 

* T. 78—91. ? Qeerea'9 Hist R^ Greece p. 142. * Ibid. p. 149. 

8* 
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tore. Moreover its internal condition was not Use changed. AlheoSy 
at first, ^ generoaslj yielded the nominal primacy to Sparta as the 
strongest of the Dorians, but as Heeren says, ^' it was actually pos- 
sessed by the State whose talents merited it" And soon after, Ath- 
ens was nominally also at the head of Grecian Stales, which suprem- 
acy she endeaTored to retain not by power alone, but by being fint 
in everything.^ Her valor and policy made her the chief of the 
Grecian confederacy, and the neighboring maritime States became 
her confederates and dependants ; a flourishing commerce ensued with 
wealth and leisure in its train ; ** Athens rose again out of the Per- 
sian ashes, at once the eye and ornament of Gk'eeoe."^ Just then 
when Athens was becoming^ the capital of Greece, the home of free- 
dom, and the efficient patron of art and literature, this new kind of 
poetry, the drama arose, and took precedence of every other speoiet 
of composition in public favor. 

The circumstances in the age which gave rise to the drama, and 
the causes of the general interest felt in it, demand a passing notice* 

Why is the age of Grecian freedom, progress and culture, fitly rep- 
resented by the Greek drama ? In the first place, the epic writer 
describes distant events, those separated from himself by a great 
chasm. It may be that he connects them in some way with the pre- 
sent, especially in regard to the results to be efiected, yet the events 
themselves are viewed from afar. In lyric poetry, present feelings are 
uttered, but they are too often individual feeling, and short bursts of 
emotion. Now in the drama there is action, and action in the pre- 
sent. The author and his hearers live in the scenes portrayed ; their 
hearts and their souls are in them. They suffer or rejoice, weep or 
laugh with the persons of the drama. Prometheus is bound at the 

* In the invasion of Xerxes, before the battle of Salamis. 

* Heeren, 149 sq. Miiller's Hist of Dorian^, Vol. I. p. 208, says, " It is not true 
that the sapremacj over the Greeks was in fact transferred at all from Sparta to 
Athens, if we consider the matter as Sparta considered it, however great the in- 
flaence of this change may have been upon the power of Athens.'' It may be true 
that there was no formal transfer, bat was there not a tacit one 1 And is there 
not a significance in the determination of Sparta to yield np the Persian war into 
the hands of the Athenians, as better fitted for it than herself (Thacydidcs I. 95), 
and in the refasal to send more expeditions to Asia, ** that her generals might not 
be made worse,'' and the conclusion that it was not expedient for Sparta to aim 
at a mastery of the sea ? 

' Potter's Essay on the Grecian Drama. 

* Accorduig to Miiller's History of the Dorians, from aboat the year 680 B. C, 
Spttrta had acted as the recognized commander not only of Peloponnesus but of 
the whole Greek nation, although it was rather, he concedes, by tadt acknowledge- 
ment than agreement that this preoedenoe belonged to Sparta. 
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• limht of the wide earth, od the ^extreme cUff** of GueMiis,b7 
theooiamaBdof Japiter, wheDiiewljnu8edto8U|NreiiiedombioQ; hot' 
Sejthky to the aMembled mnltitodes of the theatre, is do longer a 
pathless wild where human footstep never mariied the ground," ^ nor 
the sufferer there, the inhabitant of a distant age; but they all sur- 
round him as their perseented (riend, and listen to the commands of 
Strength to ^draw dose each massy link and bind his adamantine 
chains,'* and gnash on him with their teeth. 

The oonstractive spirit of the age is also appealed to in the drama. 
The cultinuion of the arts which preceded and were coeval with dra- 
matic representations, had awakened a spirit which would not be sat- 
isfied with the simplicity of mere narrative, or the transientness and 
singleness of impression in the song. But the free ipirit of the Athe* 
nian democracy is especially exhibited in the drama. It is true that 
UMst of the sutjects of the drama are taken from the Homeric poemSf 
but even in the treatment of these subjects, the leaven of liberal prin- 
ciples is diffused. The sympathies are enlisted for those who rebel 
against the Supreme ruler, as in the case of Prometheus, and for 
those who disobey the unlawful commands of earthly princes, as when 
Antigone performs the h»t sad rites upon the corpse of her brother, 
in opposition to the commands of Creon. There are many separate 
passages, too, in the drama, that breathe the spirit of liberty. But 
we must pass with this hasty view of the political rehuions of Ore- 
dan poetry, to a more detailed account of the origin, nature and man- 
ner of the exhibition of the drama. 

The Origin and Nature of the Greek Drama, 

To one whose notions ci the drama are formed from the modem 
stage and the popular dramatists of our own age, it seems scarcely 
possible that this species of representation should have originated in 
connection with the ceremonies of religion. It is nevertheless true. 
If we pass by the sacred Scriptures, in which, according to many 
modem conmientators, we have at least one dramatical composition, por- 
tions of a tragedy, on the Exodus of the Israelites from Egypt, are yet ex- 
tant in Greek iambics, by Ezekiel, a Jewish dramatic poet who perhaps 
lived before the Christian era,^ if not, soon after it. The early Chris- 
Uans seem also to have countenanced the exhibition of sacred dramas 

* Promethens, L 8. 

* Taylor's Hist Sarrey of German Poetry, Vol I. p. 148, where it is also said : 
perhaps the Spanish mystery : £as Profetias de Daniel, has traditioDally presenred 
a canvass more aodent than Chrlstiaiiity. 
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and myateries on the Sabbath and other fintft dajs. Gnegoiy "Smr 
ansen, one of the fathers of the choreh, wrote a tragedy vbtch ia atiU 
extant, called XQiaro^ nacfmif^ or Christ's Passion, which was repre- 
sented for a religious purpose at Constantinq>le.^ 

From Constantinople such religious exhibitioas were inlrDdiioed 
into the west of Europe ^ by crusaders and pilgrinu^ and became far 
Torite shows to an illiterate populace." A play entitled '* The death 
of St. Catharine," was, for instance, peribrmed by the monks of fit. 
Denis, and eagerly listened to by the Parisians. At a later period it 
was imitated in Spanish by the celebrated poet Calderoae ; and among 
the Germans similar plays were almost innumerable. In £ngkuid» 
too, '' the earliest dramatic attempts were mysteries^ and moralities." 
Even at the council of Constance, the English prelates at an interval 
befsreen sittings, ^< entertained their other brethren by a spiritoal play 
in Latin."3 <* Christianity," says Taykuv^ »^ was first taught through- 
out the north of Europe by means of the stage. The mysteries and 
miracle-plays of the first missionaries, had familiarized the prominent 
incidents of biblical history, long before the art of reading could have 
been called in to communicate the chronicles thems^ves." 

The religious origin of the drama of the Greeks will be plain, if 
we trace somewhat minutely the rise of the two separate parts, the 
chorus and the dialogue, of which the Greek tragedies are so mani- 
festly compounded. 

The indications of the existence of the chorus are discoverable in 
the earliest ages of Greece. At first the whole population of a town 
was accustomed to assemble in some public place, and sing hymns, 
and perform corresponding dances in honor of a god who had shown 
some signal favor. This meeting and the ceremony performed, ac- 
cording to some, took its name^ from the circumstance that it was first 

^ It has been snpposed with some degree of plansibility, that plays upon reli- 
gions subjects were, at Constantinople, modelled after the old Greek tragedies, in 
order to connteract their pagan inflaence. Accordingly, ** as the ancient Greek 
tragedy was a religious spectacle, a transition was madt on the same plan, and 
the chomses were turned into Christian hymns. Ghregory wrote maoy sacred 
drsmas for this purpose, which ha7e not survived those inimitable compositions 
over which they triumphed for a time."'- WoriorCa Hist, of English Poetry ^ Vol. III. 
p. 201. 

* Mysteries seem to have originated among ecclefliastics, and to have been ac^ 
ed by them as early as the eleventh centary A. D. From the monasteries they 
were transplanted to the schools and universities.— Lofton's Hut. of Engligh Pot- 
try. Vol. m. p. 201 sq. 

' Sehlegel's Leotores on Dramatic literature, p. 869. 

* German Fbetry, Vol. I. p. 164. 

* See Donaldson*^ Theatre of the Greeks, p. T) note. 
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held in the prindpal square or opeD spaee of the town, L e. the iyoQO^ 
or nuurkel pboe, which was emphatieailj the x^nog (%ii^)y heneoi 
TC^Qog ; bat more prohablj, %o(iogy is kindred with xoQWfog^ t^ii^^ 
aod henoe is descriptive of the motion of the dancers in a circle.^ 
We aiB not however able to ascribe any exact hbtorical date to the 
origiD of the Greek chorus. Some traces of it are found in Homor 
and Hesiod, which carry its origin back into the heroic ages.^ 

There even seems to have been considerable variety in the choral 
exhibitions of the early ages of Greece. They were attended by young 
posona of both sexes, the sons and daughters of nobles, who some- 
times danced together in rows taking hold of hands.^ The general 
arrai^ement was for the citharist to sit in the midst of the dancers 
who encircled him, with bis cithara, or lyre, which he accompanied 
with his voice. The dancers at this ^early age did not join in the 
aong, only regulated their movements by it, and when, as on the shield 
of Hercales, the muses are represented as singing in a chorus, they 
are to be considered as surrounding Apollo as citharist. 

The chorus, which is alluded to in these poets, as employed in lam> 
entations for the dead, and in hymenial processions, is quite different 
from that of a later age, with which we are at present more immedi- 
ately concerned. It is among the Dorians in the Peloponnesus and 
Sicily that the chorus first assumed importance as a branch of literature. 

' See liiddell and Scotfs, and especially Pape*8 Lexicon4 h. v. Perhaps the 
cities called ei^vxopoi in Homer, had this appellation, because they had open 
aqnares Uige enough to contain sach nomerons chomset.— Jfo/fa^t Hiai* of ika 
Dorkau^ YoL L p. 334. 

' In describing the shield prepared by Vulcan for Achilles, at the request of his 
mother Thetis, Homer (II XVIII. 612), in a hymenal procession, represents youths 
as dancing in circles to the sound of pipe and harp. Hesiod in describing the shield 
of Hercnles, says: 

But next arose 

A well towered city, by seven golden gates 
Endos'd that fitted to their lintels hung. 
These men in dances and in festive joys 
Heldievelry. ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

♦ ♦ ♦ G^ay blooming girls 
Preceded, and the dancers followed blithe ; 
These, with shrill pipe indenting the soft lip, 
Breath'd melody, while broken echoes thrilled 
Aroood them; to the lyre with flying touch 
Those led the love-enkindling dance. 

Elioni'M IVcuuiatkm. 

See also H. XXIV. 7i0— 722, and Odyssey, VIII. 266, and MQller's Literataie of 
Ancient Greece, p. 21 sq. 
» IL XVIIL 593. 
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Two principal objeeto were aimed at in it, worship of the gods and 
military discipline. Success in war, was the primary ohjed with the 
Dorians of an early age, and this could not be more certainly accom^ 
plisbed than by celebrating the aid received from gods and deified he- 
roes, together with mimetic illustrations before the assembled people. 
The music was useful to enable large bodies of men to act in concert, 
and the dance accustomed the youth to the proper motions and posi* 
tions for attack and defence^ In its origin, then, the cboms was es- 
sentially religious and political rather than aesthetic in its character^ 
The deity first celebrated was Apollo, the god of war, music, and citU 
gOTernment.3 And the chorus who celebrated his praises was identieali 
and drawn up in the same order, with the hosts that went out in battle 
array against the national enemy. Even the different parts of the 
chorus received the same name with the divisions of the invading ar- 
my, and to be a good dancer was to be a good warrior.3 

We cannot suppose that the chorus in its earlier stages, even among 
the Dorians, exhibited that perfection of form or harmony of voice 
and movement, which afterward characterized it. At first it formed a 
sort of medium between the epos, and the lyrics of the Lesbians,^ and 
so high was the enthusiasm of the people in these celebrations, and so 
great the demand for songs to be recited, that old traditionary verses 
were compelled to take the place of more fitting measures. The de- 
mand for choral poetry, as was very natural, gave rise to many authors 
in this species of literature, and even our own poetesses had their pro- 
totypes in the fair-haired Megalostrata^ and her feminine competitors 
of that age. 

We cannot at present trace minutely the progress of the chorus in 
its early stages of development. We may however mention, in pass- 
ing, that it received special encouragement at Sparta, which was for a 

* Donal<!soTi'8 Gr. Theatre, p. 7. — " The Spartans even sacrificed to the Mnses 
before an action, these goddesses being expected to produce regnlarity and order 
in battle."— Mailer, Dorians, Vol. II. p. 263. 

* See Miiller's Dorians, Vol. II. p. 266 sq. 

' Mailer, Hist Dorians, Vol. II. p. 262 — 3, says: The agr^ment which some 
modems have found between the Greek chorus and the lochus [Xofof] is not a mere 
creation of the fancy ; the Inrge chorus wan a pentecostys in number, which was di- 
vided into enomoties (hemichoria) ; it advanced in certain divisions, like an army, 
and had corresponding evolutions, [see Book IV. ch. 6. 4 7 ).♦♦♦*♦ In early 
times it was a preparation for battle, a use of it which was neglected in a later age ; 
in the soldier heavy-armed for the battle, was also seen the practised dancer of the 
Pyrrhic. ♦ « ♦ ♦ Thus also the Thessalians called the soldiers of the front ranks 
** principal dancers ;** and said of a good fighter that " be had danced well." 

* See Mnller^s Lit of Greece, pp. 164 and 191. 

* See Miiller^s Lit of Greece, pp. 192 — 3. 
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kmg time the sefttof Dorian power and learntiig.i Grote tajt :> << Ev- 
erything done therOft bolh aerious and recreative, was pnblie and col^ 
kctive, so that the choms and its performances received eztraordinarj 
development. • • • « ♦ The chorus, UBualJjr with song and dance 
combifled, eoastitoted an important part of divme service throoghoat 
all Greece, and was originallj a pablic manifestation of the citizens 
geoeralLjrv a huge proportion of them being actively engaged in it, and 
receiving some training for the purpose, as an ordinary branch of edu*- 
eation." But in process of time, as the fine arts were more cultivated, 
Ihe 801^ and dance beeame bmtq elaborate, and the duties and expense 
feU opoB a few, and finally upon one, who was called cAoro^pyt, and 
considered as the religious representative of the whole population. 
He was accordingly said to do the work of the State or people (/Isf- 
vai^sfr).^ 

The choral lyric poetry originally and preeminently belonged to the 
Dorians. Apollo was first worshipped among them, and his diief 
templee were in the Doric territory. Consequently in his worship 
the Doric dialect would naturally be employed.^ To such a degree is 
^10 trve, that Doric and Choral were used as synonymous terms, when 
api^ed to Greek poetiy ; and whenever the Doric dialect occurred in 
lyric odes, these were generally for the accompaniment of choral 
daaoes. The infiuenee of the Dorians upon this species of poetry, is 
•specially cea^cuons in the Greek tragedians, where, in the midst of 
the dialogae in the common dialect of Attica, the choral songs are all 
Dorian in langnage. There seems to be a peculiar fitness in this dia- 
lect for the expression of feelings of religious reverence and worship. 
With manliness and dignity, it combines a simplicity which especially 
beloags to solemn occasions. The peculiarities^ of its northern and 
mountain origin clings to it in its migrations to the more southern part 

* The poets and sages of Greece were accustomed to frequent certain cities as 
literary emporium^. ** Among these," says Miiller, (p. 273), " Spatta stood the 
highest down tt> the time of the Persian war," etc. 

« Hist ofQwKH^ Vol. IV. p. 112—13! 

' Derived from Aeoc« ^Irov, and Ip/o, and hence explained by the Grammari* 
•OS as eqoiralent to elq rd dTjfutoiov kpyu^etr&cu^ or r^ drifio'r'Kft {fwripeTeiv. The 
origin of oiur word liturgjf from the Greek Aeirovpyia (public service), will not 
escape notice. 

« " Its form was, on tb« Whole, originally a Doric Tariety of the epic hexaneter." 
--^MSlWb DoriBti8> Vol. II. p. 879. 

* Soine of these peoaliarities are the nse of a for t^^ s concarrence of consonants 
prodadog roughness of sound, an aversion to i and the aspirated consonants, the 
ase of f' for /3 and / (as in Su for /d, ^evog for y^voCi etc.), the omission of letters 
both in composition and flexion, and the abundant use of the article, etc See Jdiil- 
kr's Hist of the Dorians, App. V. Vol. IL 
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of the coantrj, and in every variet j of nse to whieh it was pat, whether 
in the simple choral song, or comhined with the dialogue in the Attic 
tragedy. 

Another pecaliarity of the chorus is the variety and changes of mea- 
sure found in it In this particular these compositions famish a strik- 
ing contrast with the even tread of the epic hexameter, as well as with 
the staid and uniform movement of the later dialogue. The irregu- 
lar metres, depending entirely upon the caprice of the poet, are as 
suitable for the expression of excited and changing feeling, at one time 
grave at another cheerful, now lofty then more humble, as uniform 
feet in equal number for the narrative or the dialogue, whose office ia 
mainly explanation. 

The connection of choral song with the dance, on the^other hand, 
gave an artificial and sometimes a highly artistic character to the verse. 
Even an intricate and somewhat obscure plan of discourse could be 
understood, since the ear was uded in detecting the rhythm and the 
change of sentiment, by the eye, which followed the movements in the 
dance.! Thus, while the strophe was recited, the chorus made one 
movement, and returned to their former position during the anti- 
strophe, and remained motionless there, until the epode had been com- 
pleted. The public character of the chorus, also, was one ground of dis- 
tinction between it and the lyric poetry which was so much cultivated 
among the Aeolians. The thoughts and feelings of private individu- 
als would not be befitting the dignity of a large body of men ; hence 
we find the chorus to be an expression of feeling in reference to the 
gods or heroes, or the State, whilst poets of the Lesbian school were 
much more personal in the choice of their themes, and made use of 
more light and lively metres, with frequent repetitions more neariy al- 
lied to the refrain in modern song. 

We have already spoken of the celebration of the praises of Apollo, 
the sun-god, by means of the chorus. And this was continued even in 
the time of the tragedians. One of the finest lyrical passages in the 
Alcestis^ of Euripides, records the blessings conferred upon Admetus, 
in consequence of the temporary abode of Apollo with him, when com- 
pelled to serve a mortal man. But its introduction into the festivals of 
Dionysius or Bacchus, is of special importance at present Whether 
the worship of Dionysius was indigenous to Greece and afterwards 
modified by connection with Egypt and Asia, as would appear to be 
the fact from the Homeric Hymn,^ or introduced directly from Egypt 



' Milller's Literature of Ancient Greece, p. 164. 

• Line 569 sq.J * See Grote's Greece^; Vol 



I. p. 43 sq. 
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bj Cadmns, or from Asia and adopted bj the Dorians as kindred with 
the worship of their own Apollo, is not material at present to inqaire.* 
His worshippers seem to have been at first a band of revellers (xiafiog), 
led by a flote-player.* But the song sung in his worship early assumed 
safficient importance to receive a special appellation, the dithyramb 
(di&vQafi^og),^ We know but little of the manner of its first per- 
formance. Archilochus (B. C. 678 — 629) says that ** he can sing the 
dithyramb, the beautiful strain of Dionysus, when his mind is excited . 
(thunder-stricken) with wine.'** But it does not seem to have been 
performed by the chorus until the time of Arion, about B. C. 600, who 
was known in Greece as the perfecter of the dithyramb. It previously, 
probably, consisted in ejaculations and the expression of excited feel* 
ing. He gave dignity and a regular character to it in connection with 
the circuUr choruses (xi/xiU 01 ;i^o^o/), that danced about the altar on which 
the sacrifice was made. It seems from a passage in Pindar that these 
improvements were made in Corinth, the city of Periander : " Whence 
but from Corinth arose the pleasing festivals of Dionysus, with the 
dithyramb, of which the prize is an ox."^ His style seems to have 
been of a graver cast than that of his predecessors, as Suidas sayA 
that he was the inventor of the tragic style (rQayi)i6v tQonov evQBt^g.)^ 
Before taking leave of the dithyramb as practised among the Dori- 
ans, in order to trace its migration and establishment at Athens, we 
need to examine a little more closely into the nature of the Bacchic 
festivals. The high state of excitement in which the worshippers 
Were accustomed to perform their service, is well known. The ac- 

' Those who are interested in this qnestion, are referred to Grote as above cited, 
the Greek Theatre, p. 15 sq , and Herodotas' History, B. 2 Euterpe. 

* Miiller, Hist. Gr. Lit. p. 204. 

' The origin of the name, di^vpafifSo^^ U much contested. Perhaps the explana- 
tion of Hartnng (Classical Museum, No. XV II I.) is the most satisfactory. The 
fint syllable of the word, hke Atoivaog, contains the name of Zeus dttconiiacted 
to di. In ^vpofiidoc, the ^ is euphonic, as in many Greek words, and ^vpa^o^ is 
a oognaie of ^Qopv^o^ and rvpi^Ti, which latter, according to Pausan. II. 24. 7, was 
the name of a festival of Dionysus at Argos. A(iyr^a/i/ioc=^ Atd(- i^opt/if^^, »igni- 
fies the *^ turbulent disorder of a storm or tempest," and fitly characterizes the 
hymn to Dionysus, which originally succeeded the calm Paean to Apollo, after the 
worshippers were heated with wine. See Class. Museum, No. XVIII. p. 375 sq. 
for a more extended explanation. 

* 'Qf Aiuvwjov avQKTOf Ka?.dv i^up^ai fiiXoc 
Oida di^vpa^^ov oiv^ avyK€pavvu'^ilg f^kvaq. 

» Mailer, Hist Gr. lit p. 204. 

* It has been asked» with some plausibility, whether this tragic style may not 
hare had reference to the introduction of satyrs into the dithyramb, as rpdyoq wu 
another name for oarvpoc ? — Gr. Theatre, p. 19, note. 

Voim VL No, 21. 9 
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tual presence of the god in his temple or at the altar, as was frequently 
sapposed to be the case in Greece, and visible representations of his 
benefactions to man, and his personal doings and pofferings, would 
naturally call forth the loudest expressions of feeling. These mimic 
or anthropomorphic representations were frequently carried so far, that 
aome man was made to represent the god,^ and ** thus at the Anthis^ 
teria at Athens,*' (copied from the Dorians,) says Muller,^ "the wife 
of the second archon, who bore the title of queen, was betrothed to Dio- 
nysus in a secret solemnity, and in public processions even, the god 
himself was represented by a man. At the Boeotian festival of the 
Agronia, Dionysus was supposed to have disappeared, and to be sought 
for among the mountains ; there was also a maiden (representing one 
of the nymphs in the train of Dionysus), who was pursued by a priest, 
carrying a hatchet and personating a being hostile to the god.'* 

The worship of Bacchus as the god of the seasons, led perhapt moat 
naturally to that form of the dithyramb from which tragedy was more 
directly derived. The tendency, in the Greek mind, to impersonate the 
objects and events of nature is especially conspicuous. The heavenly 
powers are the gods of earth. 

Night 

And daj, near passing, mutual greeting still 

Exchange, alternate as they glide athwart 

The brazen threshold vast. This enters, that 

Forth issues ; nor the two can one abode 

At once constrain.* 

So Bacchus was supposed to represent the changing seasons. In 
winter, he was flying, struggling, dying ; but with returning spring 
he was reanimated, joyous, victorious. In order to communicate his 
life-giving bounties, he was surrounded by miifisters, sileni and satyrs, 

* See Miiller's Hist. Gr. Lit. p. 288. 

* Ifist Gr. Lit, p. 288. A stratagem for procuring the reium of Peisistratna ftt>m 
exile, recorded by the Greek historians, is illastrative of the belief in the personal 
appearance of the gods at their festivals. The two conspirators (Peisistratna and 
Megacles) clothed a stately woman, six feet high, named Fhy^, in the panoply and 
costarae of Atht>nC, surrounded her with the processional accompaniments belong- 
ing to the goddess, and placed her in a chariot, with Peisistratus by her side \ in 
this guise, the exiled despot and his adherents approached the city, and drove up 
to the Acropolis, preceded by heralds, who cried aloud to the people : ** Athenians ! 
receive ye cordially Peisistratus, whom Ath^n6 has honored above all other men, 
and is now bringing back into her own Acropolis." The historian adds that the 
goddess was received with implicit belief and demonstrations of worship, and the 
deceptive epiphany was not discovered until Peisistratus and M e gacles qnanelled. 
^GroU^s Greece, Vol. IV. p. 140. 

* Hesiod, Theog. 992 sq. 
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throogfa whom he dispented hU blessings, bj the medium of whom, 
life-giving influences went forth from him as a sun, to all vegetative 
and animate nature. It was not difficult for the fancy of a Greek to 
people the grove and fountain with these fantastic beings, to witness 
their sportive dances, and even to identify himself with them as an ac- 
tual participant. Hence the origin of the chorus of the satyr?, so fre- 
quent in the Dionysia, dressed in goat skins, painted in various fan- 
ciful colors, and otherwise oddly and wildly decorated, or masked. 
Miiller well says : ** The intense desire felt by every worshipper of 
Bacchus, to fight, to conquer, to suffer in common with him, made them 
regard these subordinate beings as a convenient step by which thej 
could approach more nearly to the presence of their divinity. The 
custom, so prevalent at the festivals of Bacchus, of taking the disguise 
of satyrs, doubtless originated in this feeling, and not in the mere de- 
sire of concealing excesses under the disguise of a mask ; otherwise, 
so serious and pathetic a spectacle as tragedy could never have origi- 
nated in the choruses of these satyrs."^ 

The testimony of the ancients is explicit in regard to the rise of 
tragedy out of the dithyrambic chorus. Aristotle (Poet. IV. 14) says : 
** Both tragedy, then, and comedy, having originated in a rude and 
unpremeditated manner — ^the first from the leaders in the Dithyramhie 
hymns, the other from those Phallic songs which, in many cities, re- 
main still in use,-— each advanced gradually towards perfection, bj 
such successive improvements as were most obvious."^ It is unneces- 
sary to delay long to decide who has just claim to the originating of 
the Greek Drama. If the word is taken in its strictest sense, as acHan, 
i. 6. *' imitation in the way of action,'' its origin may be conceded to the 
Dorians. It is on this ground, according to Aristotle, that they claim 
'* the invention both of tragedy and comedy. For comedy is claimed 
by the Megarians ; And tragedy also by some of the Dori- 

» Moller, Hist Gr. Lit. p. 289. Cf. also Donaldson's Greek Theatre, p. let * The 
heavenly powers became gods of the earth, and it was natural, that the coordinate 
nataral causes of productiveness should also have their representatives, who would 
form the attendants of the personified primal causes of the same effects. The sun- 
god, therefbre, when he roamed the earth, was properly attended by the Silcni, the 
ddties presiding over running streams ; the goddess of the moon by the Naiades, 
the corresponding female divinities ; nay, sometimes the two bands united to form 
one merry train. To these Sileni were added a mixture of man and goat called 
satyrs ♦ » ♦ ♦ who were not, like the Sileni, real divinities, but deified representa- 
tives of the original worshippers, who probably assumed, as portions of their droll 
costume, the skin of the goat which they had sacrificed as a welcome offering to 
their wine god.** 

' Twining's Translation. 
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ans of the Peloponoesas. Id support of these claims, they allege that the 
Doric word for a village is Kdfitj^ whilst the Attic is J^fw^ ; and that 
oomedians were so called, not from xcufcccC^'^* ^ revelf but from their 
strolling about the xtaftou or villages before they were tolerated in the 
city. They also say that to do or to act^ they express by dq^v ; the 
Athenians, by ngazteip.** 

Herodotus, too, speaks of tragic choruses, sung in honor of Adras- 
tus, at Sicyon.^ Epigenes is also mentioned (Suidas, under Qdofog) 
as the first of a series of nine dramatic poets ending with Thespis. It is 
evident that in whatever the dramatic element of these poets consisted, 
it had nothing in common with the dialogue of the Athenian tragedy, 
and notiiing which would give much claim to the appellation dramatic, 
as uped in connection with the modern tragedy. 

We have seen that the chorus received its early cultivation and de- 
velopment among the Dorians in the Peloponnesus, of which Sparta 
gradually became the chief city, and acquired the political and literary 
primacy. But we must now turn our attention to the Ionian portioo 
of Greece, especially to Athens, and examine a little more closely 
whaU preparation is there making, in the meantime, to fit it to become 
the capital of Greece, and to be known in all succeeding generations 
as the chosen abode of refinement and culture. From the eommence- 
caent of authentic Grecian history, 776 B. C, for nearly two centu- 
ries, as before intimated, we know little else of Athens than that it, 
like other Grecian States, was first governed by a series of hereditary 
kings, and afterwards through an oligarchy, came under the dominion 
of what Aristophanes petulantly calls *' that angry, waspish, intracta- 
ble, little old man, Demus of Pnyx.'' Desert indeed is the journey 
of the antiquarian and annalist through these long years, and he is 
almost ready to conclude that the barren rocks and shallow soil of 
Attica, cannot be productive of the fruits of the more fertile plains of 
Argos and Thessaly. But the natural beauties of hill and plain and 
blissful dime, are harbingers of the future greatness of the quiet and 
thoughtful dwellers there. The plaintive tale which the clear voiced 
nightingale sweetly warbles forth beneath the ivy shade of the dew- 
besprinkled glade, where the vine in clusters pours her sweets, secure 
from wintry showers and scorching suns, where Cytherea*s goddess 
quaffs from the gentle flowing stream, breathes over the land in genial 



' See Herod. V. 67 : 01 6t ZiKVjjvtot ludeaav ^eyaXoarX Kupra rtfiuv rdv 
* kf^(}!jtiTov ... ra Tf (J/; uX/m. ol I,tKV(l)viOL Irifiuv rov 'XApTjOTov koX tirf Tpof, Til 
nu^ea abrov TpayiKoim xf^poiat iyipatpov, k. r. X. Themistius, Orat. xxvii. 
337. B. : Tpay<f)6iag evperai fuv "^iKvCiVLOL^ TE?.eaiovpyol 6e XttikoL 
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galesy and twines her hair with the fragrant rose and sweet narcissus,^ 
will not fail to awaken oorresponding notes in many human bosoms, 
although long vainly breathed upon the desert air. 

The legislation of Solon, about 600 B. C^ had much influence upon 
the political relations of Athens. To reconcile the claims of an hered* 
itarj aristocracy with the demands of the clamorous, oppressed and 
snffering multitude, to combine rigid morality and order with freedom 
of action,^ to repress a general mutiny of the poorer class against the 
rich, was not the work of a weak head or faint heart. The humanity 
and warm sympathy of the great lawgiver of Athens, were not less 
conspicoous in his legislative enactments, severe though they some- 
Umes were, than in his elegies and iambics ; and it is doubtful whether 
his example as a writer, and as a patron and encourager of the rhap- 
sodes, had a tythe of the influence upon the subsequent intellectual 
development of his countrymen, that was exerted by his political reg- 
ulations. 

Solon was succeeded at Athens by Peisistratus, with whom the sec- 
ond period of Grecian history may be said to begin. His dominion 
with that of his sons, together called Peisistratids, continuing with some 
interruptions for fifty years, from 560 to 510 B. C, is fraught with 
interest to the scholar. It is true that the emolument of the reigning 
family was the ruling motive with this prince, but it was sought by 
means that could not fail, in one point of view, to bring lasting honor 
to his native Athens. He extended his territory beyond Attica, and 
acquired the possession of rich mines, subsequently the source of 
much wealth to the Athenians. He encouraged industry, and did 
much for the improvement of the agriculture of his own little province. 
Works d art were commenced and carried on by him, although it 
was left for the more democratical age of Cleisthenes to produce art- 
ists of any considerable excellence, workers in gold, ivory and brass. 
The magnificent temple of the Olympian Zeus was begun in his reign, 
and though not half finished, was yet not without its influence in excit- 
ing to works of design. He also commenced the building of a temple 
to Apollo ; and the Lyceum afterwards, in the age of the philosophers, 
80 celebrated, was begun by him.^ The care taken by this family in 
procuring full and accurate copies of the Homeric poems, and the 
better recitatbn of them at the Panathenaic festival, their love and 
patronage of poets and men of letters, and their works, both native 
and foreign, sudi as those of Simonides, Anacreon and Lasus, had a 

* Sophocles Oedipus Tyrannas, 578, sq. ' Mailer's Hist of Gr. lit. p. 27a 

* Thiriwan*^ Hist of Greece, Vol. H p. 63, 4. 

9* 
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highly beneficial effect upon the developments of the rising Athens. 
These all, though but the morning gleams before the meridian light 
of the era of Pericles, the golden age of Athenian culture, were yet 
the harbingers, the sure precursors of future glory. 

It was during the reign of the Peisistratids, that the first founds- 
dations of the tragic drama were laid at Athens. The worship of 
Bacchus had long been prevalent there, but it does not appear that 
the Dorian choral songs had been introduced, beforcv the Athenians 
recognized the authority of the Delphic oracle, which by a response 
sanctioned this form of worship. A' legend in Pausanias^ also indi- 
cates, that Pegasus was assisted by the Delphian oracle in transfer- 
ring the worship of Bacchus from Eleutherae to Athens. It cannot 
be doubted that this form of worship would meet with a ready recep- 
tion at Athens, just awakening to some interest in literature and the 
arts, as well as in free institutions. Not less certain is it that the 
Dorian lyric drama, such as it was, accompanied or soon followed its 
parent, the dithyramb.^ 

We must go back a little, in order to explain the other part of the 
Greek tragedy, the dialogue. There existed in Greece, especially 
among the lonians, from a very early age, a class of men called rhap- 
sodes (Qa\pq^Soi)f^ " the successors of the primitive Aoedi or bards,"^ 
whose profession was much respected until the time of the Socratic 
philosophers. They difiered from the bards by foregoing the use of 
musical instruments (the cithara or phorminx), as an accompaniment 
to their recitations. They sometimes held a branch of laurel, qa^dog^ 
in their hands, and according to Grote, ** depended for effect upon 
voice and manner, — a species of musical and rhythmical declamation 
which gradually increased in vehement emphasis and gesticulation, 
until it approached to that of the dramatic actor." Even Hesiod ap- 
pears to have ranked himself among the rhapsodes,^ and the term is 
equally applicable to those who recited their own poems, and those 
who merely declaimed a piece a thousand times repeated before. It 
appears probable, that both the vocation of the bards and rhapsodes, 
was, for a while,^ exercised together. But '' before the time of So- 

^ i. 2. 5. « Donaldson's Gr. Theatre, p. 37. 

^ Derived from (idnruv uotd/fv^ to stich, join together verses, i. e. in connected 
discourse, as distinguished from the strophic and irregolar character of lyric poetry. 

* Grote's Hist of Greece, Vol. IL p. 187. * Ibid. 187, 8. 

** According to Mailer's Hist. Lit of An. Greece, p. 33, in the early ages, the 
cithara was employed at the recitation of epic poetry only in the introduction 
(ava/ioA;^)^ for the purpose of giving the necessary pitch, and hence the expres- 
sion: (popfiiCi^v dveiSa'/Jktr* aeideiVf Od. L 115} viii. S66, etc The Gurla^ a 
stringed instmment of simpla oonstroction, is used at the present day, among the 
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loD, the rhapsode was the recognized and exclusive organ of the old 
efnc ; sometimes in short fragments b^ore private companies, hj sin- 
gle rhapsodes ; sometimes several rhapsodes in continuous succession 
at a public festival."^ We are undoubtedly, indebted to these pro- 
fessed reciters, for the preservation of manj ancient treasures before 
the invention of writing, and even until it became somewhat common ; 
for epic poems were rhapsodised for more than a thousand jears.^ 

The office of the chorus was, to express its feeling in reference 
to some object prefigured bj the sacrifice. It would occur that the 
events symbolized in the sacrifice would need some explanation, and 
what more natural than that the rhapsode should be called in to offi- 
ciate in this respect. Th,e first actual occurrence of thb kind, of 
which we have anj intimation, is perhaps that recorded in Hesychius, 
who says, that at Brauron, the Iliad was chanted in connection with 
the sacrifice of a goat ;3 or that in Athenaeus, quoted from Clearchusy 
&om which it appears that the rhapsodes came forward and recited in 
honor of Bacchus. Now, according to Aristophanes,^ the festival 
held at Brauron called Brauronia, was in honor of Bacchus ; so that 
we may suppose, that there was a mingling of the dithyramb and the 
recitations of the rhapsodes in these celebrations. 

But we have explicit testimony to the fact that Thespis introduced 
an actor, in order to rest the Dionysian chorus.^ This circumstance 
more than any other, perhaps, has been the ground of the general as- 
cription of the honor of inventing Greek* tragedy to him. There is 
good evidence to believe that he was a rhapsode, and that he was 
generally if not always himself the actor, vnoxQiti^gy spoken of. But 
he made some advance upon the recitations which may be supposed to 
have been held at Brauron and elsewhere. He did not confine him- 
self to mere narration, but held a dialogue with the chorus by means 
of its coryphaei. He also invented a disguise for the face, by means 
of a pigment prepared from the herb purslain, and afterwards con- 
structed a linen mask, in order to be able to personate more than one 



Servians by wandering minstrels for a similar purpose. Bat even the cithara was 
not necessary to the rhapsode, as appears from the fact that Uesiod did not make 
use of it *, and later, it belonged exclusively to the bards. 

» Grotc, Vol U. p. 189. 

' For an acoount of the office of the rhapsode in the preservation of the Iliad 
and OdysM^, see Giote, Vol II. p. 189 sq. 

' Bpaxtpuvioi£ ' lifif 'i^dda ^6ov JM^ifidol kv Bpavpuwi T^g 'Arruc^c, Koi Bf^avpct- 
via ioprrj 'AprifiiSi Bpavpijvi^ uyeraL Kal ^veraL al^. 

* Pax, 874 and Schol. 

*Diog.Laert. Flat. LXVI. : Tarepov 6i Qionic Ha iiroKpiH^ k^evpev imlp 
rov dia»aicaveir&ai rdv Ji^opov. 
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character.^ Aooording to Themisticu, he invented a prologue and a 
rhetis ; the former of which *< mast have been the Proemtom whidi 
he spoke as exarchus of the dithyramb ; the latter, the dialogue be- 
tween himself and the chorus, bj means of which he develop^ some 
myth relating to Bacchus or some other deity ."^ We have, then, a 
kind of drama, composed of two distinct elements, the first and moat 
important, the basis of the represesentation, the modified Doric dithy* 
rambic chorus, and the other, at first brief and secondary in impor- 
tance, gradually usurping the place of the former, an offshoot of the 
Ionian epical rhapsody. The office of the actor, at first, was merely to 
present subjects or occasions on which the chorus expressed its feeling. 
Thus it was an ally of the action, which was previously exhibited in the 
sacrifice and mimetic gesticulation. But while the actor merely told the 
story of the piece in a series of monologues, the Attic tragedy could 
scarcely be said to differ from the choral songs of the Dorian cities. 

We see from the above representation, the necessity of divesting 
ourselves of the notions of the drama as it appears among us, in esti- 
mating that of the Greeks. It is diverse in nature, origin, and design, 
as well as adapted to an entirely different state of society ; and in or- 
der to appreciate it, we most place ourselves in the position of a Grreek 
of the age of Peisistratus or Pericles. The effect of a misunderstand- 
ing of Greek tragedy, is especially conspicuous in the French tragedi- 
ans, who, while they made the Greeks their models, struck out, to a 
great extent, the lyrical parts from their pieces, retaining the absurd 
law of the unities, especially those of time and place, thus rendering 
the plot insufficient to fill up the play, without the addition of irrele- 
vant and puerile intrigues, and supembundant rhetoric This is more 
evident when we examine the Athalie of Racine and the Cid of Cor- 
neille, which, according to Frederic Schlegel, are ** the two most glo- 
rious productions of French poetry." In the former, the ancient cho- 
rus is restored, and the latter is intensely lyrical, which alone gives it 
such a magical power, that envy and criticism are of no avail against it^ 

To the three Greek tragedians who, after Thespis, preceded Aes- 
chylus, we can give but a passing glance. Phrynichus, a pupil of Thes- 
pis, was the most celebrated of these, and in great repute upon the 
Athenian stage, from 512 B. C. until even after the appearance of 
Aeschylus. His one actor personated different and even female 
characters, who had not before been brought upon the stage, ffis 
great excellence Uy in the lyrical parts of his performance, and *' his 
tender, sweet, and plaintive songs were still much admired in the time 

* Donaldson's Or. Theatre, p. 41. • Donaldson's Gr. Theatre, p. 42. 

' See SchlegePs Lectt on the Hist of Literatore, p. 296 sq. 
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of the PelopoDoesian war, eftpeciallj by old fashioned people."' 
Phrynichus also took one further step in advance towards the per- 
fecting of Greek tragedy. He broke up the chorus into parts, in order 
to produce variety in the lyrical portions of the piecei He also fre- 
quently chose, instead of mythical subjects, those connected with the 
history of his own time. And although he even moved to tears, ac- 
cording to Herodotus, in a representation of the disaster of the Mile- 
tians, colonists of Athens, yet, subjected himself to a considerable fine 
*'for representing to them [the Athenians] their- own misfortunes;" 
^ a remarkable judgment of the Athenians," says Muller, ^ concerning a 
work of poetry, by which they manifestly expected to be raised into a 
higher world, not to be reminded of the miseries of the present life."^ 
The two contemporaries of Phrynichus, Choerilus, who commenced 
his career a little earlier (B. C. 524), and Pratinas, perhaps a little la- 
ter (before 500 B. C), were most celebrated for their satiric dramas, 
which, even at this early date, were developed as a separate branch of 
dramatic composition. Subsequently, tliose pieces called '' sportive 
tragedies" by Demetrius,^ assumed considerable importance, as forming 
a connected whole with a trilogy of regular tragedies, which we shall 
have occasion hereafter to speak of, in connection with Aeschylus. 

The Greek Theatre and Manner of representing Plays in it.* 

The manner of representation is not of little importance for the 
right aoderstanding of the Greek drama. We must at once divest 
ourselves of the idea of a theatre as arranged and decorated by modem 
art. The difference between the Athenian and English theatre is 
certainly not less than between a Greek dwelling of the age of Peri- 
des and one in the most fashionable part of a modern city. The 
place of representation, as with the English drama, began with the 
rising art, and grew with its growth and strengthened with its strength. 
In England, before the accession of queen Elizabeth (1558), no thea- 
tre bad been established. Plays were at first publicly^ acted in the 
court yards of great inns, uncovered in fair weather, and protected 
by ao awning in bad. The ** Grorboduc" of Sackville, and ** Damon 

' Mailer, lit. of Ancient Greece, p. 293. 
' Mailer's Hist, of the Lit. of Greece, p. 294. 

* De Elocat 4 169 : muCovaa Tpayff>dia. 

* In this part of oar sabjeet, we have relied especially opon Donaldson's Greek 
Theatre, pp. 31 — 50, and have found much advantage in referring to the Plate, 
representing the Theatre of Bacchai at Athens, in the beginning of that volume. 

* Thej had previoasly been represented in the Monasteries and Unirerhities. — 
See Wttrtan'M Hutory o/EngliMh Poetry, Vol. IIL p. 193 sq. 
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and PjTthias," by R. Edwards, were represented before the queen at 
Whitehall in 1562, and a translation from the Phaenissae of Euripides, 
bj Oascoigne, called Jacosta, was acted in the refectory of Gray's Inn, 
in 1^66. The first theatre was built in 1570, and a company of players 
licensed in 1574, a little after Shakspeare first went to London, and 
seTeral years before the representation of his first playJ 

In Greece, the first scene of representation was about the altar of 
Bacchus in the Agora, or in some open and level space in the city, 
large enough for the free movements of the chorus. Here they first 
moved in a circle around the altar. Subsequently, a platform was 
raised about the altar, called the thymde, which was the resting place 
of the chorus ; and when temples were consecrated to the god, they of 
oourse stood in the place of a theatre. But the union of the dialogue 
with the chorus, gave rise to structures arranged more in accordance 
with the nature of the piece to be represented. It should be borne in 
mind, however, that theatres in Greece were not confined to dramatical 
representations, but were used fdr all sorts of public spectacles f^nd 
popular assemblies, and yet, the general arrangement was accommo- 
dated to the drama. It seems that at first, temporary seats were raised 
for spectators at Athens, as in England; and the fallii^of a wooden 
scaffolding^ was (B. C. 500) the immediate cause of the building of the 
stone theatre of Bacchus,^ where the plays of the great tragedians 
were pertbrmed, and where many a prize was won and lost This 
theatre, of which the ruins are now discoverable, may be taken as a 
representative of the whole class, although many splendid structures 
subsequently arose in various parts of Greece and Sicily. 

This structure was beneath the south wall of the acropolis, on the 
east It was of colossal dimensioQi,^ so as to be able to contain the 

* Aboat 1589 or 1590 ; see Warton's HiiU of English Poetry, Vol. IV. p. 1 79 sq., 
Drake's Life and Times of Shakspeare, 2 vols. 4to. London, 1817, and Hallam*t 
Lit. of Europe, Vol. L p. 367. 

' According to Smith's Antiquities, Art Theatrvm^ this disaster occurred at the 
representation of the first play that Aeschylus exiiibited. 

' This theatre was not perhap$ wholly finished for 150 years ; but, according to 
MOller,*' must very soon have been so far completed, as to render it possible for the 
master-pieces of the three great tragedians to be represented in it." 

* According to Plato (Sympos. 175. E.), more than thirty thousand perK>iit 
could be assembled in it : napu oov ve*w 6vtoc oOru a^rtSpa k^e\d^e xai ix^avi^ 
iyevero npt^riv kv fu'iprvtrt Totv 'EXXtf^'uv n^iov ^ rpiafivpioic - Wordsworth 
(Athens and Attica, p. 94, note) contends that rpioftvpiot was used as a gene- 
ral term, to designate the free adult population of Athens, and, in Uie passage of 
Plato cited, is no more to be taken literally, than Juvenal's phrase : Totam bostie 
Boroam circus capit. The terra Tptofivpioi is still retained as a general desig- 
nation of the population of the whole of Greece. 
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•ssembled citizeiia, as well as strangers who flocked to Athens at the 
time of the festival of the ** Great Dionjsia** Jtoricia ir iateit 
acTixa or fityoji as much as, in modem days, to the carnival at Rome. 
The form of the building was that of a large segment of a circle, of 
which the centre was occapied by a raised square platform, called 
thjmele [^v/mTj^), originally an altar of Bacchus, but aftwwards, ao> 
cording to the nature of the tragedy, occupied as a funereal monument, 
or anything about which the chorus might naturally cluster, and 
where they took their station when at rest. Around this was the oiv 
diestra, adapted to the motions of the chorus, a circular level space, 
and the lowest part of the building. From this platform, the leader of 
the chorus, as a representative of the whole, held discourse with the 
actors, using either the singular or plural number. The orchestra was 
not, however, strictly confined to the semicircle formed by the seatSf 
but extended across the whole building back of this altar, to the outer 
wall on the side. This was called the dgofAO^ (Roman iter)^ and its 
extremities, beyond the concavity formed by the seats, was named 
ndgodoi, and the entrances into these, on either side, the etaodou 

Around the orchestra arose the rows of seats for the auditors, one 
above another, in the theatre of Bacchus, cut out of solid rock and 
forming an amphitheatre, surmounted and enclosed by a lofty portico 
adorned with statues, and encircled by a terrace with a balustrade. 
In these, the lowest being the seats of honor, the body of the citizens 
were arranged according to their tribes; whibt the young men sat apart 
in the '£91/^1x01^, and strangers also had a separate place allotted to 
them.3 Oq a level with the lowest tier of seats and over against themi, 
was the part of the staged called logeum, loyelov {ptdpitum in Latin), 
connected by two flights of steps with the dQOfio^, where the actors in the 
dialogue were placed, thus affording facility of intercommunication be- 
tween them and the chorus. The width of the Xoyelof was small 
compared with its length, which extended beyond the circle of the 
orchestra, since in stage representations as well as in the plastic arts, 
grouping was little attended to, actors as well as figures in sculpture 

* Theatrical exhibitions also took place at the ^ country Dionysia," Liovvata 
Kor* uypov^ or fiitcpa^ and at the ^ Lenaea," rd Aifvaia ; but the '' Great Diony- 
suk" was, par eminence^ the time for the exhibition of new pieces, and indeed none 
bot new plays could then be brought out. This festival occurred in the month 
Elaphebolion, corresponding to the last of March and beginning of April, in oar 
calendar. 

' Donaldson's 6r. Theatre, p. 139. 

> In the time of Thespis this was a mere table, IXeo^. Thus Pollux, IV. 123, 
says : kXto^ fyv rpuKuCa upxoia ip' ^v irpd Qe^nidoc iU ^^ avalii^ roic x^'^*^ 
&KeMpivero. 
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being arranged in long lines. This logeion raised twelve feet above 
the orchestra, was ornamented in front and at the ends by pillars, 
called tit, vTroffxr^nUf between which statues were placed. Behind 
the Xoyetor was the ngoaxipfioVf built of stone for the support of the 
heavy decorations placed there, whilst the front part of the stage (the 
Xoyetor and nQoayt/^riov together were called (Txjyrjy) was of wood, so 
as to reverberate the voice in speaking. 

It seems probable that no curtain was cmnloyed to conceal the 
8tage from the spectators in the earlier representations of tragedy. 
In all of the plays of Aeschylus, and generally, if not always, in those 
of Sophocles, the stage was empty at the beginning of the play, and 
left unoccupied at the end. But not so in Euripides, and especially 
in the Comedians where the scene often changed. A curtain drawn 
up from between the Proscenium and Aoyelov^ not let down as 
now, was probably employed. It however, of course, only concealed 
the Proscenium, not the Logeum. 

Back of the Proscenium was a high wall representing generally 
the exterior of a mansion (never the interior) with its colonnades, 
roofs, towers and accessory buildings, and a temple into which were 
three entrances. By means of these, the rank of the persons ap- 
proaching upon the stage from this direction was readily known, since 
royal personages always approached by the middle and highly orna- 
mented entrance, but menials and those of inferior rank, by those at 
the side. A principle of stage scenery seemed to be, that the most 
important and nearer objects should occupy the back ground, whilst 
openings into the distance were at the sides. Hence there were two 
other spacious entrances at the ends of the logeum^ called naqaanfivia^ 
the one through the tiaodo<i on the right, leading to the country, 
and the other on the left, from the town, and both connected by two 
halls with the ndgodoi of the orchestra, and with the portico around 
the highest range of seats. It was accordingly known by the specta- 
tors, whether the persons approaching were from the town, or from 
^the country, or foreign parts. The principal actors might then ap- 
proach from the back of the stage, or sides, according to the nature 
of the piece. For illustration, ia the Alcestis of £uripides, the king 
Admetus would come upon the stage, which represents the area in 
front of his palace, from the middle entrance, which would be the 
main appro^h to it. The old servant ({yeQunouva) would make her 
appearance from one of the side entrances, probably the left one, as 
leading to the apartments of the women on the back of the stage. 
Hercules would approach by the right eiaodog, whilst the chorus, con- 
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aistiDg of old men of Pherae, would, if belonging to the city itself, ap- 
pear upon the left side. Hercules, on the other hand, when sent to 
the apartments of guests separate from the mfun body of the house, 
would enter by the door to the right of the royal entrance. 

It must not be foi^tten that the Proscenium was not always a 
representation of architectural scenes. These would only be ap- 
propriate when the front of a palace was the scene of action. Of the 
seven extant plays of Sophocles, only four could be performed with- 
out a change of the proscenium. The Philoctetes required a repre- 
sentation of a desolate island (Lemnos) with its rock and cavern ; 
the scene of the Oedipus Coloneus was a grove, the Prometheus of 
Aeschylus was bound to the rocks upon Mount Caucasus, and in the 
Furies, Orestes went from Delphos to the temple of Minerva at 
Athens ; and from thence, the scene changes to the court of the Are- 
opagus, where he is tried and acquitted. In comedy, still more va- 
riety bf scenery was required than in tragedy. This was effected in 
▼arious ways, as by introducing decorations in front of the proscenic 
buildings, to conceal them, or modify their appearance when it could 
be done, io accordance with the scene of the play. Indeed muchi 
trouble and expense seems to have been bestowed upon these scenio- 
representations, and the skill of a Phidias and Zeuzis was called into 
requisition in their respective arts, in order to give new cause for the 
gratulation of national pride, or new pomp and splendor to the services 
of an imposing religious worship; but art seems not in its best pro- 
ductions to have satisfied them, for even living trees were probably in- 
troduced to give effect to the scenery. 

The exposed state of the theatre without roof or awning, would 
appear to us to be a great hindrance to the comfort of those assembled to« 
witness dramatic representations. But it should be recollected, thai 
the climate of Greece was mild and delightful at the season of the 
year when plays were represented, and the people much more acous-^ 
tomed to exposure and out-door life than we are. Besides, their dnw 
matic exhibitions were works of the day and not of the night, usoallj 
commencing when a trilogy was to be performed, in the morning, 
and lasting until evening. When a heavy shower came up, the audip 
tors fied to the portico above the seats, and to the one back of the pro- 
scenium called Eumenie^ for shelter, and even the inconvenience ef a 
slight drenching, would not compare in the estimation of a Greek, 
w^tb that of obscuring the sunny cheerfulness of a national festival, 
or breathing the air corrupted by contact again and again With the 
lungs of assembled thousands. Furthermore, it was at least thought 
Vol. VL No. 21. 10 
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disgraceful, if not impioas, to incarcerate gods and god-like heroes 
within closed walls.1 

There were besides, positive advantages connected with this expo- 
sure to the heavens above, and with nnmerous objects of interest 
around. It gave scope to the conceptions, and appropriateness Jo 
many of the allusions of the poet It is only when we take into ac- 
count both the situation and construction of the theatre, that we can 
fully appreciate much of the metaphorical language of the Greek dra- 
matists. Thus Wordsworth well says :« " It will be found that most 
of the metaphorical expressions of Aeschylus are derived from ob- 
jects which were visible to the audience, while they listened to the 
recital of those expressions in the theatre. Seas and storms, the build- 
ing of ships and their navigation, the feeding of flocks on the hillsy 
hunting in the woods, fishing on the sea, walls and fortifications, the 
Stadium and its course, all inmiediately in view or in dose coaoee- 
tion with the theatre, were almost the natural, elements of which tho 
poetical atmosphere of that place was composed, and the dramatie 
poet breathed them as his native air." 

We do not, for example, feel the full force of the exhortation of the 
chorus in the Eumenides :^ 

Hail ye denizens who sit 
Banged beneath the throne of Jore 
To the dear virgin-goddess dear, 
Bj Time instrncted to be wise. 
Too who dwell beneath the wings 
Of Pallas, doth her sire revere,* 

until we recollect, that the theatre was immediately under the Acro- 
polis, the most sacred and beautiful structure in the city, with the temple 
of Minerva and the statue of Jupiter, guardian of the city {Zevg no- 
Xufig) looking down upon them, and, as it were, overshadowing them 
with the wing of protection. The scene of Athenian glory, Salamis, 
seems not to have lent more aid to the orator beholding it in the 
Pnyx, than to the poet, when he beheld the peaks of its high hills in 
the distant west, and exclaimed : 

O noble Salamis, thou indeed 
Baoyed on tl^e wave, dost happy dwell 
Conspicaoas ever, in the eyes of men. 

Euripides would hardly have given so vivid a representation of som^ 

> A. W. SchlegeVs Lectures on Dramatic Literatore, Lect. III. init 

• Athens and Attica, p. 95. • 1. 1064 »q. 

* Quoted from Wordsworth's Athens and Attica, p. 98. 
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of the tenel^ of his philosophy, if tho opeo sky of Attica had not been 
orer his head, and the soil of Attica under his feet. Many olher 
passages might be given from the tragedians, illustrative of this influr 
ence of the construction and locality of the Greek theatre. I will, 
however, refer to but one more. In Sophocles' £lectra, when the 
daughter of Agamemnon came upon the stage, she, undoubtedly, made 
her invocation to the open heaven above her, beginning with the 
Mnes: 

noXXuCt f^Vf K, T. A. 

In the comedies of Aristophanes, many of the imaginative flights 
would be extravagant and unmeaning in the dose theatre of modem 
days, without a view of the hills of Athens around, a part of the city 
bek>w, and the infinite blue of the sky above. Passages almost in- 
numerable, did our limits allow it, might be cited from the '' Gouds," 
for example, illustrative of this fact One must suffice : 

J O air despotic king, whose boandless chain 

Girds the suspended earth, and thou, bright aether, 
Ye clouds too, venerable deities, 
Who breed the thunder and the lightning's bolt, 
Appear on high to your philosopher.' 

There were several contrivances used by the ancients for giving 
effect to their theatrical exhibitions, which deserve a passing notice. 
In the first place the size of the theatre rendered some device neces- 
sary for aiding the eye and ear, by increasing the power of the 
voice and the size of the features,^ aside from the desire to represent 
gods and godlike heroes as of a stature and bearing far above mortals. 
The mask {oyxog) first deserves mention. When originally in- 
Tented, perhaps it was merely intended to enable one person to ap- 
pear in several characters, but it was subsequently employed, together 
with the well known cothurnus, to give a height to the actor, corre- 
sponding to the size of the theatre. Proper proportion was preserved 
by padding and stuffing the arms, chest and other parts, to a size cor- 
responding to the height. But these were not the only uses of the 
mask. It was not sufficient for the actor (vTroxQit^s) that he dieted 

* line 867 sq. Wheelwright's Translation. Similar inyocations to the clouds, 
air, etc. occur on almost every page. 

' Donaldson's Greek Theatre, p. 142, says: If as we are assured 30,000 persons 
oould be seated on its benches, the length of the dpo/io^ could not have been less 
than -too feet, and a spectator in the central point of the topmost range, must 
hare been 300 foel from the actor in the Aoyeiov. 
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and used much bodilj exerase^ in order that bis voice might be strong 
and clear. He was aided by his mask of bronze or copper, in throw* 
ing his voice to the extremities of his audience. ^ This was efiected, 
says Donaldson,^ by connecting it with a tire or periwig {Tnjfixtj, qpe- 
rdxtf)y that covered the head and left only one passage for the voicCf 
which was generally circular (the os rotundum), so that the voice 
might be said to sound through it — hence the Latin name for a noask^ 
persona a personando,** How much aid was furnished to the voice 
by cavities and receptacles for sound about the building, mentioned 
by Yitruvius, it seems difficult to determine. 

The intercourse between heaven and earth in the Greek tragedy 
if so frequent, that we should naturally expect much stage machinery 
for facilitating it. In this respect, the open theatre would furnish 
considerable aid, by allowing free motion and view upward. Thus 
to exhibit the gods in converse aloft, a platform surrounded and con- 
cealed by clouds, called Qeoloyeiw, was employed, and ropes, AuoQiUj 
aided in supporting or conveying the celestial being aloft, or facilita- 
ting his descent. The Mtjxotri^t^ a sort of crane turning upon a pivot 
on the right or country side of the theatre, when occasion required, 
snatched up a god or hero before the eyes of the auditors, and held 
him hovering in the air, until his part was performed, and the rdQa" 
pog,^ of a somewhat similar construction, caught up persons from the 
earth and whirled them into the circle of the scenic clouds. Thus a 
dead body might be conveyed from the stage. They also had means 
of representing artificial lightning playing among clouds, and thunder 
was produced under the stage, scarcely distinguishable to an Athenian 
ear from the genuine Vulcanian. There were also other pieces of 
frame-work, to represent action taking place merely on the earth, as 
the Zxon^y a look-out, Teixog, a fortress wall, Tlvgyog, a tower, ^qvx- 
tmQior, a beacon, and several others. In the opening scene of the 
Agamemnon, where the watchman complains that he is 

Fix'd as a dog on Agamemon's roof 
To watch the live-long year, 

and when he after the appearance of the signal fire, exclaims : 

* Greek Theatre, p. 147. Great care was taken in the construction of the mask. 
There were, for example, twenty-six kinds of tragic masks, and tho«e for comedy 
were still more numerous. 

» 'E liVXO'^V ^^ ^so\>i deiKwai, kqX ffpaac roi)f h uipi. It was called Kpadr/. 
PoUux, IV. 19. 

* 'H 6h yepavoCi firjxiivrifid tl iarlv iK fiereupov Kara^epofiEvoVt k(p' upirayy (T<i- 
ftaro^ ^ KkxpriTiU if 'H6f apira^ovai rd aiffia tov yLifivovoig, — Pollax IV. 19. 
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— — Hail Iboa Mupieioaa flMDe, 
That ttreanuDg Uiroagh the night denouncest joy, 
Welcomed with manj a festal dance in Ai^gos, 

it is not improbable, that botb the Sxonri and the fI*Qvxr<oQtop were 
broQgbt into requisition upon the stage. Perhaps also the tJiaixvxXiop 
was used, when in that same play Cljtemnestra exclaims : 



A Herald from the shore 

I see ; branches of olire shade hit brows, etc 

It has been eaady that the back ground of the Protceaiam repre- 
sented freqoentlj the exterior of a palace, but not the interior. They 
had a device, however, for changing the scene to the interior, by mak- 
ing the front wall of a temporary house to torn on hinges, so as, when 
drawn back, to expose the proceedings within an apartment of the 
house. Some such device would naturally be used in the £lectra of 
Sophocles, when the dead body of Clytemnestra is exposed to view, 
and the discovery of her murder is revealed to Aegistheus by renioving 
the veil from the corpse, supposed by him to be that of Orestes ; and 
also when Orestes compels Aegistheus <* to go to the place where his 
own dear father fell, and perish there." So, near the beginning of the 
^ Furies" of Aeschylus, where the temple of Apollo is opened to view. 

We have spoken of stage devices that relate to human and super- 
human personages. But as Tartarus and the regions below furnished 
its representatives on the stage, means were sought for their conve- 
nient approach. A door under the stairs leading from the orchestra 
to the lowest range of seats, was reached from a vault below, by means 
of a flight of stairs called XoQiofwi HlifUtKigj ** Charon's stairs." By 
these the shades of the departed arose and disappeared. A little dis- 
tance in front of these steps was a trap-door, communicating with the 
vault below, called '^pomeafutf '* by means of which any sudden ap« 
pearance, like that of the furies, was effected." From another similar 
door, on the right or country side of the Aqyuav^ marine and river gods 
and the like, presented themselves when the occasion demanded. 

The manner of preparing dramatic representations, deserves a few 
words of expUination. We have already spoken of the dissimilarity 
ai the parts of the Attic drama. A distinction corresponding to the 
Datore of the parts was also retained in preparing for the exhibition. 
The choms was collected, the teacher (xoi^^idaamaloi) procured, 
and the whole provision, equipage (often splendid) and pay of the 
singers furnished by the choragus, who was appointed by the people. 
But the actors belonged to the poet and not to the people, and conse- 
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qaently came not within the joriadiotion of the ch<»«ga8» either in re- 
spect to training or paj.i When the author of a plaj proposed to 
bring it upon the stage, he applied to the archon, and if this dignitary 
approved the piece, a chorus was assigned {Xogof didopou) and imme- 
diatelj put under training, whilst actors designated by lot, and exer- 
cised by the poet, were ready on the appointed day. Thus the prize 
was striven for by a union of the b^t taught actors with the most 
sumptuously dressed and most diligently trained chorus. And it should 
seem that the acting had no little influence upon the judges, who were 
appointed by lot, and generally five^ in number, since the best drama- 
tists were so often unsuccessful The fortunate competitor chose his 
own actors for the following year.^ The victorious poet was crowned, 
and his actors adorned with ivy, and the choragus generally received 
a tripod as a reward for superior excellence. 



ARTICLE VI. 

THE SPIRIT OF A SCHOLAR. 

By Professor S. 6. Brown, Dartmouth College. 

The term scholar has a broad and somewhat varied meaning. 
We apply it to him who learns with readiness, who performs his in- 
tellectual tasks with rapidity and beauty. In a higher sense, we mean 
by it one who invents or discovers, who makes original and independ- 
ent investigation, who enlarges the boundaries of knowledge. Most 
liberally, however, we use the term with reference to all whose atten- 
tion is devoted to science or letters. Homer and Dante find Chaucer 
were scholars. In this grandest sense, the calling is among the noblest 
that the earth affords. We venture no comparison betwe^i great 
thinkers and great actors, the Shakspeares and the Cromwells, the 
Goethes and the Napoleons. The question of supremacy between 
them we are willing to let remain in abeyance ; but, without contro- 
versy, the eye of the world fixes not last on those whose investigationa 
have determined the laws of its action ; who, priests of nature, hare 

^ Boeckh's Public Econ. of Athens, p. 454 sq. 

* In the first contest of Sophocles with Aeschylus, the judges were Cimon with 
hiB nine coUeagnes, who happened to appear in ^e theatre and were impressed in^ 
to the serrice by the archon.— A>MM«in*« Gr, Theatre^ p. 78. 

* DoiialdiOB*s>Gr. Theatre, p. 136. 
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reremled litr mystemt ; hmve adorned the world wkh atmctures of 
beaoty and magnifioeiice ; have eroked from the marble and the can- 
Taw lovelier and grander fomu than our eyes erer saw before ; who 
have inferpreted for os the manifold voices of experience, and made 
the past oor teacher $ without whom there were no history, no poetry, 
BO philosophy, no art ; and of homanitj itself, nothing left bat its 
dost and ashes. 

There are few among as who can boast of a Ktenurj leisure. We 
oome up to the annaal festivals of oar colleges, from the hard toil and 
strifes of the year, with the dust of the forum and the market still 
dinging to us. We hare labored for our daily bread. Still it is none 
the less a duty and a privilege to cherish a scholar's hopes and tastes. 
Nor is this hard lot of edacated men, if it be called soch, so adverse to 
fiterature even, as it might at first seem. With certain exceptions, 
this too is as it should be. The scholar is not a hermit nor a monk. 
Like other men he is connected with the family, with society, the 
State, the church ; one whose learning is enveloped and permeated 
with sentiments and affections. Literature is the expressed thought of 
a people ; and as such, cannot be forced, and probably will not be 
mach retarded by apparent infelicities in the condition of its votaries. 
Even for better interpreting the problems of life, for the beUer under- 
standing of histdry, for the surer expression of common sympathies 
and wid»«pread sentiments, of the stronger sorrows and joys, — the 
terrible excitements of passion, the awful thoughts which sometimes 
hover about the way of the most prosperous, — all the experiences 
which make up the varied life of humanity, it is well for the historian, 
ttie philosopher, the poet, to share the troubles of the common lot, to 
become part of that which they describe or portray. There was a 
Providence which drove Dante into exile, and bid Milton live in 
Uindness and disappointment and penury. 

The scholar is bound to cherish a profoundly meditative and thought- 
ful spirit, as the basis of both a vigorous indq>endence and a wide and 
genial sympathy, and indeed, we may say, of almost every scholarly 
virtue. A reflecting mind alone can become creative. The true stu- 
dent is a teacher of men ; a thinker, not with the multitude, but for 
them ; a thinker, not a dnamer. His eye must be ever open, his 
mind ever active. They will be so if he habitually see causes in the 
effects, the essential in the acddentaL Thus to the philosopher and 
the poet, the outward is an evidence, a symbol of the inward, and we 
seem to approach the domain of spirit in recognizing the existence of 
powers the most terrible, whose substance is yet too subtle to reveal it- 
self io the aoatest sense. By the Teiy direction of his energies, the 
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scholar recognises the fact that there b sdbstanee nnderiying phe- 
nomena; that there are vital principles which show their presence in 
actions. He remembers that PUito and Cudworth sit upon their throneB 
in virtue not only of their heaven-bestowed genius, but as the reward 
of severe and earnest labor. To object to an j problem however diffi- 
eolt and abstruse, to sneer at it because it is dark and mystical, is 
treason against the fundamental laws of the intellectual domain. For 
what does olmcure generally mean but that we, who call the subject so, 
do not understand it ; and if we do not, we have no right to complain 
until we have gone far enough to comprehend our own ignorance, to 
assert that the cause c£ the perpleiuty is not in ourselves, but in the 
inherent viciousness of the subject. 

And equally, on the other hand, is a more cautious student to be 
protected against contemptuous critidsm, if he does not at once yield 
to every new theory, especially if it seem to disturb his cherished faith. 
Science is not always sufficiently cautious in its conclusions. But re* 
eently a theory of the universe was promulgated by the highest author- 
ity and with an apparent demonstration of its truth. In the far, far 
heavens were actually whirling, in their immense vortices, the luminous 
masses of star-dust, from which suns and planets were forming. Every 
new telescope, in failing to resolve the nebulae, added to the proof, 
when suddenly a better instrument scanned those distant regions, and 
there rolled before our eyes no embryo creation, but vast and'Complete 
systems. The demonstrated theory fell to pieces. At the most, it re* 
mains as a curious hypothesis. ^ The fault, dear Brutus, was not in 
the stars, but in ourselves." 

The road the student travels, though full of pleasure, is also full of 
toil. He is not sensibly a trafficker with his wares, to whom village 
and country are nothing, flying on iron highways to the great com* 
mercial emporiums. It becomes him, assiduous seeker for costliest 
gems, to delve in many a field; patient and inquisitive traveller through 
the empire of thought, to toil over the common and dusty highways, 
to climb, by new paths, the delectable mountains, to repose in quiet 
meditation, in the grand solitudes of the Yalombrosas. There has 
been a false notion more or less prevalent, that learning should be 
brought down to the capacity of the weak ; as if ease of acquisition 
were a test of its value. From such a misapprehension of at least half 
the purpose of education, there must follow an inadequate estimate of 
thorough knowledge, and ultimately an unthinking and shallow-minded 
people. When youth are tolled on to knowledge by promises of learn- 
ing made easy, and to virtue by assurances of religion made easy, 
one who felt the dignity of either would be t^»pted to enttile a work 
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BeHffiom and L&anung made hard; or, if not quite so crabbed and 
lepulsiTey woald be sore that the nature of both be well understood ; 
that the inhereoi grandeur of profound science, of vital religion 
be not, in his hands, degraded, bat remain awful and venerable as at 
the first; for he would feel that few things tend more surely to pro- 
duce a conceited, arrogant, ignorant, virtuele^s people, than the belief 
that learning which deserves the name, can be obtained without labor, 
or religioD be practised without self-denial. 

It is as destractiTe in letters as it is in morals, to seek the popularity 
which is nun after, not that which follows. One of the evils of asso- 
ciated aedoa is, that it tends to weaken personal independence. We 
are afraid to speak or act without the sanction of society ; we receive 
with timidity and caution, opinions which are not pronounced with the 
aoibority of a learned or unlearned body. The rapid interchange of 
thought, the power and prevalence of criticism, makes writers with 
fewer fanks, bat with fewer virtues. There is a boasted freedom which, 
after all, is hot a severer tyranny disguised. In the elder day of Eng- 
lish literature, how refreshing to observe the genial freedom and manly 
vigor in every department its authors touched. Under their high, 
severe discipline, truths were revealed to them in broader and more 
sublime forms than we pretend to. Their march was so slow and 
ponderous tliat, to a more agile and sprightly age, they seemed tardy 
and dall ; but they still hold on their quiet courses, like the planets, 
while their lively and unsubstantial critics have long since exploded 
and vaoished. 

The scholar must both maintain his own idiosyncrasy and respect 
the same in another. Thus only can he produce anything fresh and 
original; thus only be able to estimate fairly all operations of mind 
however diVerse from hb own. For inasmuch as all sciences and arts 
are mediately or immediately connected, the roots of one not only 
spreading and intertwining with those of others, but often springing 
from the same profound source, so will he who studies profoundly 
and not empirically, most fully recognize their vital union. Since the 
sofcjects of thooght are as inexhaustible as the activity of the mind it*- 
self, it is a peculiarly unwelcome sight to see one scholar flouting at 
another, decrjring his toil, sneering at his attainments, if they happen 
to be a little beside his own, still more if they come in competition 
with them. Of all quarrels, those of literary men bring, we suspect, 
least, honor to the combatants. The professed aim of all is to enlarge 
the intellectuai domain ; and though we may judge with discrimination 
of the vidoe of difierent laborers, yet no sincere, earnest woricer in so 
bioad a fiekl, should be harshly thrust from our .sympathies. For, to 
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set one science against another, is to do harm to both ; and much mote 
disastrous to erect science against religion, or religion against leamtagy 
since an ignorant religion has generally landed its votaries in snpersti* 
tion or fanaticism, and irreligious learning has commonly led its pos- 
sessor to infidelity. It is a great attainment to give to science that 
which belongs to science, and to faith what belongs to faith. 

As deep reflection will bring one to appreciate all varieties of Intel* 
lectoal e^ort, to look with interest upon that even which he does not 
comprehend, to discover the true relation and harmony of the sciences, 
so will it generally be found akin to that reverential tpirk whick 
springs, in part, from a modest estimate of ourselves, in part from the 
recognition of the dignity of genius. No one age accumuhites all wis- 
dom. Although, if we believe the words of some, the sun shines on us, 
in this meridian of the century, as it has never shone on others, yet it 
will not hurt us to remember that before we were bom^ in times quite 
diverse from our own, there lived sages and heroes as wise as we, 
with a manhood as sturdy and vigorous, ^^ brave men and worthy par- 
triots, dear to God and famous to all ages." The first step which 
Socrates took with hb pupils was, to teach them their ignorance, re- 
membering that a consciousness of his own ignorance was a cause of 
all he knew. 

The truly great do most venerate the great How beautiful is the 
reverence with which the grand poet of Tuscany follows the steps of 
his Mantuan master and guide, " glory and light of all the tuneful train,'* 
and hesitating to affix a grave title to the work which made him first 
of the *' all Etruscan three," modestly called it by the lighter name of 
Comedy — a Divine Comedy indeed. Remember, too,, how the pro- 
foundest, most poetical philosopher of antiquity, — if we should say, of 
the world, who would dispute it ? — how Plato venenated hU master, 
who drank the hemlock in obedience to the law. . 

There is a tone in speaking of other ages and of great men, as on- 
wise as it is self-complacent. To despise our ancestors, what is it bat 
to give free license to posterity to despise us ? There are centuries 
which we call dark, but the term most indifierently describes them ; 
nay more, so far as concerns their spirit, their life (for they surely had 
a life), the state of bodies and the state of souls, the term is absolutely 
worse than nothing. It not only gives us no true idea, but one positively 
false. We call them dark, as Coleridge suggests, because we are in 
the dark about them. It were better to endeavor, calmly and pa- 
tiently, to comprehend the mingled good and evil of those periods, 
than to excuse our ignorance by bringing them under one opprobrious 
epithet. We might find in them germs of institntions, which in tbe 
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Bineteenth oestorj erwk^ hmTe not attained tbeir fall growth. Doab^ 
hm (here was diBtarbance, ooDfuskm, a semi-chaos, while the old ele- 
ments of sodal life were dying out, a mingling with the new ideas 
which form oar modem civilization, bat he studies history most un- 
wisely who separates the present from the past. There were creative 
oenturies, when the earth was formless and void, when mighty inter- 
nal fires were opheaTing the mountains and wild currents were sweep- 
ing across the face of the earth ; but without them we might have had 
no majestic rivers, no broad and luxuriant savannahs, no sunny hill- 
sides, no sweet valleys, no heaven*reflecting lakes. 

We sometimes forget our neceuary connection with the past ; that 
each century has its controlling ideas, and though these may become 
obsolete, their influence must descend as a legacy to the future ; that 
we are organically connected with all that have gone before, and if 
they had not been as they were, we should not be as we are ; that out 
of the oppression of one generation springs the freedom of the next, 
and so from the lawlessness of the present, the tyranny of the future. 
We forget that, as a part of our great birth-right, we inherit the wis- 
dom of the ancients ; that the ages are bound together by ties the ho- 
liest, most vital, — without which there were no flow of life, no nation, 
no possible history, — and none can attempt to sever the chain, but the 
jar of the audacious blow will quiver along every separate fibre of ex- 
istence. We forget that the course of the world itself is but one ; that, 
like a grand drama, it is unfolding every century, and though we may not 
be able to determine whereabout in it we play our little parts, whether 
in the bustle and hurry of the third act, or in the rapid and solemn 
consummation of the fifth, we should remember that we can compre- 
hend each only in its connection with the others, and all, only in the 
l%ht of the great plan of the Providence of God. 

In those very ages which we so bravely despise, lay the germs of 
bow many grand discoveries I In those very dark ages wei^ produced 
poems, which no mean critics, — a little wildly we doubt not, but yet 
with a show of reason,— -have compared with Homer, not unfavorably. 
Then were produced music and sacred hymns, with which the hearts 
of the devout will be solaoed or inspired to the end of time. Then 
originated that singular, sublime, religious architecture, misnamed 
Gothic, of which it is no extravagance to say that it ranks among the 
most marked and astonishing creations of human genius. The most 
fi«e and untrammeled of all the orders of architecture, one hardly knows 
whether to admire most the invention and skill of the architects, or 
Ibeir extreme nodeety and self-forgetfalness. All over Germany and 
tibe north of France, and the Low Countries, and England, rose as by 
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magic, those complicated structures, massive and .graoeful, their foun- 
dations firm as the hills, their spires shooting heavenward, a delicate, 
fairy-like fretwork of stone, the admiration of generation after generar 
tion, — and yet their builders are as little known as the builders of the 
pyramids. In those ages occurred some of those all-embracing move- 
ments of the masses, which seemed to break up society as an earth- 
quake breaks up the strata of the earth, and which remain to some 
extent problems even now, but certainly incontestible proofs of the 
energy of the central forces which impelled them. In those ages were 
laid the strong foundations of governments, which have survived the 
disturbances of centuries, and are to-day laying their hands upon the 
islands of the eastern and the western continents. No surely, it will 
not do to be indiscriminate in condemnation of so many centuries and 
of people so various. 

Reverence for the past is a necessary element, not of the pecu- 
liarly imaginative mind merely, but of every mind which would fairly 
understand the present. It is needful for that harmonious culture on 
which the beauty of character depends. Antiquity has indeed passed 
away, but it is not wholly dead ; beauty, truth and knowledge cannot 
wholly die. 

The intelligible forms of ancient poets 
The fair hamanitiet of old religion, 
The power, the beauty and the majesty 
That had their haunts in dale or piney mountain, 
Or forest by slow stream, or pebbly spring, 
Or chasms and wat'ry depths ; all these have ranished. 
They live no longer in the fiuth of reason ! 
But still the heart doth need a language, still 
Doth the old instinct bring back the old names. 
* « « * 

And even at this day 
*Tis Jupiter who brings whate'er is great, 
And Venus who brings everything that's fidr! 

It has been said that whatever tends to emaneipate us from the pre- 
sent, whether to carry us backward with the historian, or, with the 
poet, transport us to an ideal future, does something to elefate aad 
dignify our nature. That is a low and narrow mind which is solely 
occupied with the passing hour. The scholar with his books is iu 
closest communion with the '* great living and the great dead*" whon 
at any time he can summon from the niches where they stand en- 
shrined, those "ancient saints," as Bacon calk some of them, <<fuU 
of true virtue, and that without delusion or imposture." For him 
they have lived ; all their wisdom they lay at his feel. '' 1 no sooner 
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come into tbe library,** 9aid Heinsius, the librarian at Leyden with 
mild and beaotifal affection for the volumes he had looked upon so 
imich, *' bat I bolt the door af^er me, excluding lust, ambition, ava- 
rice, and all soch vices, whose nurse is idleness, the mother of igno- 
rance and melancholy herself; and in the very lap of eternity, amidst 
00 many divine souls, I take my seat with so lofty a spirit and such 
sweet content, that I pity all the great and rich who know not this 
happiness.** 

Of the best things indeed there may be made the worst use. That 
which we commend as a just and healthful reverence, the parent of 
BDodesty and of wisdom, may possibly degenerate into a slavish and 
abject worship of objects most grotesque ; of everything, indiscrimi- 
nately, that has the stamp of age or a pretension to excellence. But 
this is tbe least likely of two extremes, and, if it exist, will probably 
be generated by the equally absurd and dangerous extreme of self- 
oonceit and contemptuous rejection of authority. Between an irrev- 
erent and a superstitious mind, it is hard to choose. The line that 
£vide8 them is not very broad ; one is sometimes the product of the 
other. Both lead to intellectual barrenness ; to bigotry, to tyranny ; 
to the inqni^tion or the guillotine. Freedom from superstition is not 
always obedience to reason. The errors of the past should make nt 
komble, not vain, since we are of the same nature with those whose 
mistakes we plume ourselves on avoiding. The star-gazer when he 
fiiils into the ditch, will neither get out the easier, nor be laughed at 
the less, because he flattered himself he was avoiding the errors of 
those dull souls who never saw anything but the dirt beneath their 
feet 

Rather will we use the treasures of ancient wisdom, than bury 
them for fear of base metal, or because some have made of them an 
idol. We will read the old books, we will wandeT among ancient 
minti we will meditate in the sombre cathedrals, we will rest in the 
dim doistersy not to dream away our life there, not to congeal oor 
mind under the immutable forms of antiquity,, but that all of tbe past 
wluch is beaatiful and good and true may clothe our spirit, that we 
may wisely estimate the contests of our fathers, — may not have to 
fight over agmn the battles which they fought at such bitter expense,^ 
—may enter with a filial and grateful spirit into their inheri- 
tance ; that the infinitesimal present may not wholly engross us, and 
the dost and din of this noisy workshop do not blind and daalen a» 
to tbe sights and sounds of beauty whi^ fill tbe universe*^ 

We venture to suggest, as another point, a practical spirit as of 
gnat importance to our sebolars. A soliolar aboold aver be imbueA 
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with the spirit of humanity, should despise and spurn aH affectation 
of niceness as if he were not mortal but something far higher. He 
should ever be ready to apply his mind to the exigencies of the times, 
as looking for the permanent good of society ; as having a foresight 
of the evils which threaten, and of the means of avoiding them ; a 
coipprehending and working out th^ problems of daily life ; as guid- 
ing, not following the multitude ; as dwelling upon the essential, the 
true, the eternal, because of the power which principles, however 
abstruse, exert when once they fully possess the mind. 

They who would portray great actions with most success, must 
have felt in their own hearts the power of true greatness. Aeschylus 
became not less sublime, earnest, terrible, by fighting at Salamis. A 
strong mind indeed pants for enterprise ; to do sometliing, not always 
to think. So common is this, that it sometimes leads to an apparent 
anomaly in character, and we find the student forsaking his books for 
some apparently less genial pursuit, when, in fact, he is but satisfying 
the craving of his soul for that species of culture which books cannot 
give. " That," says Lord Bacon, " will indeed dignify and exalt 
knowledge, if contemplation and action may be more nearly and 
strongly conjoined and united together than they have been, — a con- 
junction like unto that of the two highest planets, 6atum, the planet 
of r^t and contemplation, and Jupiter, the planet of civih society and 
action.*' To this element of a scholar's life, our times are less ad- 
verse than to that which we have just adverted to. Indeed, the lowest 
practical aims too strongly entice us all. Like children, we are so 
anxious for the great play or struggle of life, that we can hardly wait 
to obtain or arrange our panoply, and wei*e Richard Baxter alive, he 
might, perhaps, be tempted occasionally to repeat the criticism which 
he made upon certain preachers of his day, that ' they were like the 
animals which Herodotus speaks of as bred from the slime of the 
Nile, whose fore feet were pawing before their hind feet were made, 
and while 'yet they remained but plain mud.' The truly valuable 
practical spirit, is that which does not neglect thorou'gh education for 
the sake of a present advantage, but, with its eye ever on the general 
good, would yet lead the student to the abstrusest, most recondite in- 
vestigations ; the practical spirit of thoughtful minds applymg the 
conclusions of their wisdom to the conduct of human affairs — the spirit 
of profound jurists, of far sighted statesmen, of wise historians. 

There is a vulgar notion of the practical and the useful, as if it con- 
sisted in that merely which ministers to the physical wants ; or, if 
above this, that it is confined to the mere logical processes of the 
mind ; and so have souls of the finest mould, the most pure and beau- 
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tiful image of their Creator, been cast awaj with indiflRsrence ; and 
nature herself seems liable to the charge of casting her pearls before 
swine. But, In truth, there often has been a close union between 
philosophic contemplation and executive skill Scholars, as a class, 
have not been deficient in action. They have not always, like the 
prince of Denmark, had ' the native hue of resolution sicklied o'er 
with the pale cast of thought' From the days of Xenophon and 
Cicero, scholars have not been wanting in every age, great in the 
cabinet and in the field, as well as in letters. 

Still further, all art, all literature, is, in some of its relations, em- 
inently practical. So far as it is an expression of ideas, so far does 
it tend to difiiise those sentiments, notions, feelings, call them what 
you please, which are the basis of social and individual action. This is 
true in that department of literature which has been oflen called most 
artificial, most ornamental, written, it has been said, so merely for 
our pleasure, that its absence has been thought entirely compatible 
with the fullest and best mental culture. We are rather of those who 
believe that poetry b of the highest possible utility. We sympathize 
with the words of Sir Philip Sidney, that " poets were the first bring* 
ers in of all civility ; that no philosopher's precept can sooner make 
you an honest man than the reading of Virgil." We in part per- 
ceive in th« noble language of Milton, '' what religious, what glorious 
and magnificent use might be made of poetry, both in divine and hu- 
man things." 

What is practical if that is not so which touches us nearest and 
deepest ; which inspires us to be great and good, elevates us above 
ourselves, opens to us higher and more glorious regions of thought, 
snatches us from trivial pursuits, bears us backward to ante-mundane 
scenes, onward beyond 'Uhe flaming bounds of space and time," 
shows U8 something of which human genius is capable, and thus 
makes us respect ourselves the more, because we claim kindred with 
that genius no virtue of our common humanity, which reveals to us 
the most subtle, most essential, most comprehensive spirit of times and 
of peoples. It would indeed be easy to show that from the lofty sum- 
mits of song, flow down streams to fertilize all the valleys and plains. 
There is a glory in Shakspeare and Milton that gilds every speaker 
of the English tongue. What money could purchase from Scotland 
(were the supposition possible) the fame of Burns? Modern Italy 
actually boys her daily bread with the cheerful tribute which the civ- 
ilised world is annually paying to her ancient, or mediaeval art. 

No, no, the practical spirit of the scholar has no affinity with the 
wretched quackery which takes away the charm of childhood by de- 
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stroyiog its admiration and wonder, subetitoting dribblets of natsral 
philosophy and simplified metaphysics, for the instmction of eye and 
ear and hand and heart, most natural to that age when all the world 
is new and fresh, forgetting ever that 



A deeper import 

Larks in the legend told our infant years 
Than lies upon that trath wc lire to learn. 

Never, in utilitarian anxiety for immediate fame or wealth, or impor- 
tance, will it send forth as educated, the witling so deplorably igno- 
rant as not to know that in the estimation of wisdom he is a fooL 
Never will it call the philosopher from his retreat, the historian from 
his library, the poet from the haunts of the muses, and bid them toil 
in the public thoroughfares, or do homage to the omnipotent spirit of 
commerce, but will rather bid them, in the sphere determined by edu- 
cation, and the assignment of Providence, be greatly wise for the 
public good ; will counsel them sometimes even to stand aloof from 
the enterprises of the majority, by virtue of their station, to warn men 
against the ' idols of the tribe, the market, the den,' contented, if it be 
necessary, to bear the reproaches of the violent and unthinking, bul 
striving ever for truth and justice and the public welfare. It is this 
magnanimous and broadly practical spirit which will give to learning 
its most extended power, and, without checking the most thorough 
research, or quenching the fire of passion, or clogging the foot of fan- 
cy, will confer upon literature a permanent moral value. 

We suggest again that the scholar should cherish a spirit of patriot* 
ism. We know how this word has been abused, how it has filled the 
mouth of ^^ every new protester," till we become ashamed of the emp- 
ty boast, but there is a profound virtue still in the genuine love of 
our country, beautiful link as it is in the golden chain of the virtues. 
An ill omen is it for a nation, that the loyalty of its people is dying 
out, and instead of the sincere and voluntary homage of affectionate 
hearts, there remains but a hollow and selfish pretence of regard, as if 
the State were made wholly for us, and we in no sense for the State. 
It bodes no good to the letters of a people, when its scholars receive 
their impulses from foreign nations of 4iverse laws and customs. 
And, on the other hand, be a nation couching under the rod of an 
oppressor, let the home-loving, country-loving spirit of her people be 
thoroughly awakened, and as surely as she retains intelligence and 
virtue and courage, her regeneration is sure. She may be Germany 
under the gigantic dominion of Napoleoui — she will be Germany 
flinging the fetters to the winds, and standing up in rei'nvigorated 
manhood. 
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T|iere caa be no fresh and genial JitenUare which is not redolent 
of its age and nation. To be more than a spiritless, though perhaps 
beantifol imitation, it must otter the sentiments of a peculiar people ; 
must be a mirror of their thoughts, passions, speculations, tastes, faith. 
Every scholar is a debtor to his country, and the tribute which he 
renders will be ^ twice blessed, blessing him who gives and those who 
receive.' This is not a matter of speculation, but of literary history. 
Because Lather was intensely German his works are classics, his re- 
nown a part of the national treasure. Because Shakspeare was en- 
tirely Englbh, because the varied character of a whole people speaks 
through his mouth, is he enthroned at once the intellectual king and 
representative of as mighty an empire <as the sun ever shone upon. 
And because both were so strongly national have they become re- 
nowned to the world's end. For this very reason do they express 
feelings common, in a measure, to the universal heart of humanity ; 
since that which li<es deepest in our nature is most widely diffused, 
and what we imagine shut up and concealed in our inmost heart is 
the ' open secret' of the race. Who detects the very soul and life of 
things hot he who recognizes those presentiments and affections which 
are all pervading? 

It is a grand mistake to suppose that by sweeping away the bounda- 
ries o£ country, we enlarge the capacity of the mind, or give a wider 
seope to literature. We but substitute the general and the common 
ibr the original and peculiar ; we increase the surface but diminish 
the depth* The affections, for their best growth, need the protection 
of an endosure, with the natural supports of wholesome laws and cus- 
toms, with common sjrmpathies and pursuits. The soil and clinuite 
of the tropics will not produce the fruits of the temperate zone. Cos- 
mopolitiam may have its value, but never without harm to letters, to 
morals, to all social life, can it usurp the place and functions of the 
elder virtue. Ancient experience and modern have demonstrated its 
iblly, — ^how nearly allied to selfishness in morab, how impotent of 
grand results in literature and in national character. The mind needs 
lomething definite to fasten upon, something within the possibility of 
its grasp, some country in whose fame it is honored, in whose misfor- 
tunes jt is afflicted, of whose greatness and virtues it may feel a gen- 
oous admiration, whose glories it may possibly enhance, may cer- 
ttinly help preserve. 

He who vilifies the land of his birth, does a wider and more griev- 
ous injury than he may suppose. In taking from its glory, he takes 
ftom the motives for guarding its welfare ; by pronouncing the sen- 
lesee of ito degradation he helps to make it degraded. By an nnfilial 
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temper, he aggravates the erib against which he ioTeigha and helps 
not to make the ooontry free, bat to throw it more eompletelj ander 
the dominion of whoever maj be strong enoogh to assume the mastery. 

Every scholar preeminently owes his head, hb heart, his arm to 
the country which has nurtured him ; he owes it to the goverameat 
itself, whatever be its form, until by extraordinary neglect, by irremedi* 
able carelessness of law and obligations, by a wide and nearly noexani* 
pled oppression, the limits of which have wisely been left undefined, 
the government forfeits its daim to the reverence and affection of the 
subject Even then, for the country he must labor, to preserve, so 
far as he can, its high civic, literary, and moral eminence, to give its 
activities a wise direction, to 'guard it from the almost insani^ to 
which motions no less than individuals seem sometimes ezpoeed, and 
when false principles are rife^ to restore her if it may be, to the path 
of rectitude, and therefore of honor. But to desert her, to take the 
part of her slanderers and enemies, even, or rather etpeeialhf in her 
dark days, is not magnanimous, but mean and eowardly. For him 
there can be no other native land ; here, or nowhere, most he gamer 
up his hopes. Like another Demosthenes, he may raise his voice of 
warning and entreaty amidst her dying glories ; like another Thu- 
cydides, he may portray, earnestly and sorrowfully portray her dis- 
sensions, her destructive ambition and lust of foreign conquest, the 
extinguishing, one after another (if it must be so) of the lights of her 
civil and commercial glory, and thus, like them, soften the rigor of 
her calamity, and enlighten, for a little, the night which seems de- 
scending, but there in adversity as in honor, is the field of bis lab<»^ 
This responsibility, however, greater to him than to the junthinking^ 
leads him to touch cautiously even the evils of the State ; impels him 
to inquire what are the necessary conditions of patriotism, how for a 
nation may spread. its domains and lose none yof that conoentratioa 
which is necessary to afford an object for the general love, to pieserve 
the national honor and a unity of national character. For him, if 
for anybody, is history instructive. He remembers that the destroy 
tion of Carthage, by taking away one mighty impulse to Roman e»- 
ergy and virtue, did much to weaken the secarity of the Boman Stale ; 
he remembers that in the proudest days of that domineeriag repnbltCy 
when the world acknowledged her authority, under the tropical aun 
of universal prosperity were germinating with fearfkl rapidity the 
seeds of her destruction. 

The truly patriotic ^irit ie far enough removed from a blind and 
indiscriminate admiration of all whieh is ours» as it is fiomr a oandtta^ 
nation of ail that btloqgs to another. It is entirely copsiatent with a 
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Ml rMognllioQ of the rw imm and the greatness of a foreign Stated 
Akbongfa it naj be pardonable^ in the iadalgenee of a proper affee- 
tiocs to dwell apon the grand aehioTementi of one's coontry, jet to be 
forever pialing of our national greatness, is, to saj the least, oo proof 
ef what we assert It has not the merit even of pride, the stronger 
▼iee, but only of vanity, the weaker. That is not only a false and 
dang er ou s, but a low pdiey, which, at this age of the world, scekd to 
perpdnate national difierenees, to carry the bitterness and antipathisa 
of one generation into another, to cultivate hereditary hate. It is pe- 
coliarly the part of scholars, even by virtue of their patriotism, looking 
to the largest and btet interests of their respective nations, to cultivate 
nwidaonsly a friendly spirit. Especially is this becoming in a repub- 
lic, the genius of whose instttotions is professedly so hberaL And if 
always beooming, where so beautiful as when exercised between two 
of the mightiest nations, boasting a common ancestry, common laws^ 
a common fieune, a common language, liberty, literature, religion ? 
The world is wide enough for the mother and daughter to travel to- 
gether in harmony, and even occasionally to render each other mutual 
^ aid and comfort*" To cultivate, magnify and extend the symiiathy 
between them, is the privilege and duty of him who can command ths 
ew aad the heart of both countries. Most pemicioos are those pro- 
daetiona which systematically aim to dissever the silken cord which 
binds sach people together. Never to be forgotten, never to be ro- 
BMmbered but with giatitode and praise, are those statesmen whoso 
wisdom and magnanimity have removed from such people the promi- 
nent excitemeats of unkindness and hostility. 

We venture, as a final characteristic, to allude to a high moral, m 
rriigious spirit even, as essential to the highest order of schohurs^ 
TUa may be established by the testimony of history, or as a deduc- 
taoa oi philosophy. We «sq the terms here in no narrow or partial 
meaning ; indeed it is difficult to use words strong enough without 
seeming to express too much ; but it may, we think, be amply demon- 
strated, not only that a profound and broad literatore must represent 
the religioos tone of the nation, but that any people in whom the ro- 
figioas element is weak or deficient, are incapable of producing a lit- 
esatiH^ of strong passion, a deep wisdom, or of enduring power, which 
will exak man or honor God. '* A hunger-bitten and ideal-less phi- 
Issophy," to use Coleridge's expression, may ^naturally prodncaa 
starve&ig and comfortless religion," but even as surely will a mean 
rriigkm, moch more no religion, produce a shallow literature if it pr»- 
daeeaoy.^ 

fie who pamssa letters nol as a trade <by which both bs aad they 
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mast be debased), but as a noble and permanent expression of Uie 
highest faculties in man, may, by them, be led to serious rriigioos 
thoughts, but without such thoughts he cannot apprehend his respoo* 
sibilities, nor recognise the truly grand in life. There are persons 
indeed of considerable knowle<^, who seem to have no conception 
of anything sublime, of a great character or a truly momentoos event 
Flippant, dapper creatures, or thoughtless as flies, almost as insignifi- 
cant and quite as troublesome, they cannot be scholars. He who has 
no dignified conceptions, whose tastes are trivial, whose life is volgar, 
however learned, is not wise. The moral element is wanting. 

It is as truly the affirmation of philosophy and hbtory as of reli- 
gion ; a truth demonstrated in literature and art, as well as asserted 
by Revelation, that man is fallen, and, discontented with the present, 
is ever striving to realize a better future. So does art elevate and 
idealize the objects which it touches, and fiction portrays characters 
more magnanimous than history. Humanity is imperfect ; it strogglea 
upward to supply the deficiency. No human form equals the beauty 
of the Apollo, no ancient hero was like Achilles. 

All art that deserves the name, in its last analysis, i^ found strongly 
imbued with the religious element It depends for its highest devel- 
opment upon those feelings which can be awakened and sustained by 
nothing short of the hopes and fears bom of the mysterious, limitleas, 
beautiful, terrible future. Never was anything more true than that 
scepticism is narrow and degrading. It cannot produce a great school 
in poetry, in painting, in sculpture, or in architecture. It cannot make 
a heroic people. For such results it is too narrow in its sympathies, 
too cold and calculating. It may produce skilful mechanics, but not 
original discoverers or creators. In the pure sciences, it may accom- 
plish something, but even here, the chances are, that its conclusions 
will be inadequate and unsatisfactory. It will not do much to dignify 
and render beautiful our race, not much to make us honor it more or 
feel thankful for its grander characteristics. 

There is a close connection between unbelief and intellectual ineom- 
petence. The mind that self-complacently refuses to believe what it 
cannot understand, must of necessity believe very little ; and the mind 
that will allow no mystery in its creed, and pretends to understand 
everything, really understands nothing. It will not be likely to recog- 
nise as real what will not yield to the test of the senses ; faith it will 
resolve into knowledge ; and while professing that the demonstrative 
process is the sole intellectual process worthy of cultivation, it will 
ever rest upon a second, and material cause ; will cheat itself with the 
fancy that it comprehends substances and powers when it it only re- 
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peatiog, like a pairot, Xht names bj whieh tbej are designated. It 
will carre oat a log and hew out a stone and worship it as a divinity. 
The anbelieTing and independent priest of reason becomes the devo- 
tee of superstition. A religions spirit, which regards the end and not 
stmpl J the means, is necessary to relieve science itself of its imperfeo- 
tioos, — Co breathe lifo into the withered flower, to bid the dead stand 
np and live. Unless man have faith in spiritnal powers before which 
he is an ignorant and (eeble child, unless his philosophy rise above the 
risible and the tangible, and he feel the dependence of the finite upon 
the infinite, the seen upon the unseen, the created upon the Creator,—- 
unless he look for his motives and objects beyond ^ this bank and shoal 
of time,** and his spirit be touched by the powers of eternity, how can 
his mind expand to the dimension of those themes which, as a scholar, 
he is bound to be conversant with ? Of necessity he must fall below 
the tone of feeling requisite for the appreciation of the. grand and beau* 
tiful in human life, and in nature itself; he will be a poor critic and a 
false prophet. As a statesman or a moralist, in natural philosophy as 
truly as in spiritual, he will carry the seeds of error and confusion. 

Is it not the moral tone of literature, from Aeschylus and Plato 
downward, which gives it its true grandeur ? How have the great 
bards ever been imbued with the ethical spirit ! What but this has 
carried them to the profoundest depths, has bid them soar on boldest 
wing, has imparted to them a permanent interest, the same from age 
to age, onharmed by fashion, by caprice, by revolutions ? Is it not 
precisely this which g^ves the prince of the modem drama his strongest 
hold on the heart ? In his Tragedies, the mind is hurried away from 
its temporal, economical calculations, by the vast current of thought 
and feeling sweeping on towards the ultimate destiny of existence. 
Life is rendered dignified, awful, by its relations to infinite results. 
To teach morality is not the object of Shakspeare ; but in some of bis 
scenes there is the essence of a thousand homilies, and it is this solemn 
spirit, answering to the hopes, the fears, the trembling solicitude of the 
universal heart of the race, which informs those great works and 
makes them speak to every human souL The catastrophe of each 
can be explained and justified only in referenee to futurity, and thence 
it happened that the sceptical ages of £nglish history were those in 
which this great poet sank comparatively out of sight ; they knew him 
not. Henoe, too, in the department of criticism, he has received the 
severest treatment at the hands of that nation whose lack of faith is 
their Intellectual, no less than their moral curse. 

Another consideration of no small consequence is, that many of the 
prefoaodest questians of the day, those to which the mind of every 
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scholar should be awake, are those in which the moral elemeot is 
most prominent. The great problems in philosophy, in govemmeot, 
in philanthropy, not only cannot be solved, but cannot even be intel- 
ligently approached, but by a serious and earnest mind. There are 
grave questions to be determined in our day. It is not very wild to 
presume that the immense extension of our control over physical 
agents, the annihilation of dbtances, the throwing open to civiliasation 
of hitherto untouched domains, the increase of international sympathy, 
the wide-flowing currents of population pressing upon the heels of the 
pioneers, the unsettled elements of governments, the activity and en- 
ergy of popular will — that all these, to say nothing of profounder 
moral facts, betoken at some time a vehement strife of opinion, to be 
paralleled, it may be, in former times, but not probably surpassed. 
Nor is it very difficult to see that many of the questions likely to arise 
are essentially religious in their grand characteristics. They are such 
as the authority and sanctions of law, the relations of governments 
and of governed, the conflict or the harmony of reason and faith, the 
means and the objects of philanthropy, — not to speak of those which 
pertain more especially to the nature, relations, and prospects of the 
church. In these wide subjects, the practical and the speculative meet. 
We cannot shrink from at least entertaining these questions, without 
forfeiting our rights as scholars ; for whether we regard them or noty 
they will occupy the public attention, and a favorable or disastrous 
judgment will be pronounced. Themes beyond the apprehension of 
the undevout are ever present to the religious student ; themes, be- 
fore which those of ordinary concern, yes, and the grandest and sad- 
dest of secular history fade entirely from our vision. For him there 
is antiquity which the other has never thought of, and a future whieh 
no imagination has ventured to depict. 

We may approach the same conclusion by another road. It has 
been generally conceded, that no study demands a broader tnind, a pro- 
founder philosophy, or a better acquaintance with practical affairs than 
the really thorough study of history. But in most of the great epochs 
for the last 1800 years, the religious element has been most prominent, 
— the era of Gregory the Great, of Hildebrande, of Innocent III, of 
the Crusades, of the Reformation, of the English Commonwealth,— 
periods which no contemptuous, sneering spirit can comprehend, still 
less assign their true value in the progress of the race. Ever since 
the birth of Christianity, that gentle and subtle but mighty element 
has been working at the heart of all the activities of the civilised world. 
.Everything that we see or hear is touched by it. The painting, the 
statue, the cathedral, the poem, the history, the orattoo, all are Infonned 
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inih ideas that the old heathen never dreamed of. Naj, more : eve- 
ry dwelling boase, with its comfortable and modest adjustments, every 
rail-road, every commonest and most practical arrangement of social 
life, bespeak the presence and activity of spiritual principles, such as 
the ancients never knew. What then are the anticipations, senti- 
ments, speculations, faith, all that goes to make up the intellectual life 
of the modem ? Are they not modified by the religious element of the 
times ? And can literature, which is one expression of these senti* 
ments, be truly interpreted, can there be a profound and philosophical 
criticism, without a mind in harmony with this all-pervading, plastic 
power ? Even more certain, without such a mind, will be the impos- 
sibility of forming a just estimate of the great historical periods, or of 
seeing anything but a loose and purposeless fiux and refiux in the 
strange currents of human affairs. The progress of the race will be- ' 
come an impracticable, but not harmless dream, or be resolved into a 
fixed cycle, where the magnus saeculorumordo shall bring round again, 
after a while, the same series of madness, and follies, and crimes. 
The mind which rests its hope, not in a fluctuating present, nor in a 
visionary future, but in the expressed purpose of Providence, will 
alone have security against disappointment. We cannot fully under- 
stand the parts without knowing something of the whole. Had the 
historian of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, to his gigantic 
learning but added a devout spirit, what an insight would it not have 
given him into the philosophy of his grand and melancholy theme ! 
How it would have checked his sneering scepticism and rendered 
his work a more sublime monument to his genius, as well as more 
wholesome and safe. Had the moral tone of the historian of England 
but equalled the intellectual acuteness, how much broader, fairer, and 
profounder would have been both the investigations and the conclusions 
of his work ; how much stronger his sympathy with moral and religious 
heroism, of which there were within his scope examples so abundant ; 
how much more genial and earnest his care for human welfare ; how 
much nobler his sentiments I With all the acuteness of that subtle 
genius, there was wanting the moral sympathies absolutely essential 
for estimating fairly a nation like the English, as truly as forejudging 
wisely of the progress and the hopes of humanity. 

We have thus endeavored to detail some of the elements of a schol- 
ar's life, mainly as springing from bis most prominent relations, — his 
relations to truth, to his fellow men, to his country, and to Grod, in 
order to fix a little more definitely than may be usual, the spirit which 
we should bring to study, or, as scholars, carry into the business of life ; 
the spirit with which every professional man, and every lover of learn- 
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ing should pursue his course, in order to leave tlie best impress upon 
his age, since it cannot but be of consequence to any people to se- 
cure a right aim and temper to its learned men. For the proper train- 
ing of educated men, we must look mainly to our colleges and univer- 
sitie8. We cannot create a literature by a wish or a word, or by long 
discourses. This is not the place to discuss the importance or the 
responnibi lities of our highest institutions of education, yet from them 
have descended the strongest and best influences upon learning, and it 
is no mean element in our prosperity that they be liberally sustained 
and wisely guided. So far as these elements of a scholar's life are 
violated, or become depressed and despised and neglected, will his pre- 
vailing tendencies bear evidence of it. The best days of literature 
have been those in which were cherished sentiments most elevated, 
pure, patriotic, religious, and in proportion as these have failed, intel- 
lectual strength has fallen too. Sentiments which one age would have 
been ashamed to utter, have become the common possession of the next, 
but the loss of virtue has ever been the loss of life and energy. 

Unfortunate tor our institutions, and the best interests of sound learn- 
ing will be the day when educated men neglect the high aims which, 
in all circumstances, even in those most adverse to letters, they are 
bound faithfully to cherish, or at least to remember and revere ; the 
spirit of one familiar with great thoughts, refined, elevated, gentle, ear- 
nest, devout ; the spirit which attended on Dante as he wandered, aa 
exile, from the door of one reluctant patron to another ; which went 
with Spenser to wild, distracted Ireland ; and sohiced Raleigh in pri- 
son. No learning, no skill, no measure of talent can afford the least 
substitute for this. There is nothing truly great in letters to be hoped 
for without it. Nay, without it, we almost shrink from learning itselfy 
as from the earthy touch of Caliban, or the deadly evil of lago. 

Indeed it is no mean, no common thing to be a scholar. He may 
receive little public favor, the outward incidents of his life may be the 
briefest and least note-worthy, yet he may have fixed the laws of thd 
world's thought for ages. Because of him, empires may flourish or 
go to premature decay, and, century after city and tower have sunk to 
their primitive dust, his name may hallow the very ground on which 
they stood. The ruined Parthenon has a beauty quite distinct from 
its exquisite symmetry, when we call to mind Aeschyhjs and Sopho- 
cles ; we walk along the sands of the Troad with a fresher step when 
we know that once Homer passed ak>ng there. We stand upon the 
pyramid with a more thoughtful and solemn spirit, when we remem- 
ber that perhapi the foot of Plato once pressed the same sanmity and 
his eye looked off to Memphis and old Thebes. 
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A •obolar'0 life is inward and spiritual, but not therefore ineffective. 
It is invisible, and its power may not be at once detected. Thoughts 
and feelings, sufferings and enjoyments, these records of the mind and 
beart, we are not anxious to protrude to the common gaze. They are 
Uie sacred treasure of the man, and when messengers from foreign 
lungs oome to him he is not, like the Hebrew monarch, so vain as to 
carry them through the secret chambers of his glory and power. How 
little do we know of the inner life of him who, when he was a young 
man, went from his native Stratford, lived carelessly with his fellow- 
players, wrote his thirty-seven dramas, then went quietly back again 
to the hanks of the beautiful Avon, and spent serenely the remainder 
of his days; or of that other bard sublime who, blind and deserted, 
•olaced the sad eveiung of his hopes with visions of immortality. In 
the comBion affairs which men call great, they had little share, and 
those faculties by which they wrought their work upon earth, were 
as moch a mystery to themselves as to others ; but in what civilized 
kmd, in whatever so remote age, will their power be unacknowledged ? 
Great schdars speak to all time. What is earthly in them goes down 
to the common grave of mortality ; their better part lives forever. 
Plato, in the OrttiaSf still argues of obedience to the law ; in the Phae- 
do, of immortality. Cicero discourses on old age, on friendship, on 
oratory. Kepler and Newton will hold their schools down to the end 
of time ; Bacon, always propound his aphorisms ; Butler, to the latest 
age, discourse on the Analogy. Fit audience shall they all find, speak- 
ing ever to the choicest minds. Those kings and priests of learning, 
we may follow, afar off indeed, but with true loyalty and faith. The 
aims of every true-hearted scholar of even the humblest pretensions, 
are the same with theirs. To be of large mind, of broad sympathies, 
to comprehend, if possible, art, science, practice, life itself; to bring a 
onity into the various branches of knowledge, to raise the public tastes, 
direct the public thought, conserve the public welfare, — these are the 
porposesy this the spirit of both. 

In a country like ours, whose activities are so various and so in- 
tense, where public virtue is so universal that you cannot find a man 
afraid or unwilling to assume any responsibility, ne quid dehimenti 
retpuhljea coperet^ it is the more important as it may be more difficult, 
to see to it that learning loses none of its honor, and in order that it 
sboold not, that scholars should cultivate the best spirit, should never 
fi^rget that their mission is to be sacredly joined to every other. Learn- 
ing baa been often opposed and its institutions suffered to languish in 
want, or acMial^ to die from inanition, on account of low prejudices 
against knowledge^ or a blind fear that it would oppose some vulgar 
Vol. VL No. 21. 12 . 
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interest These prejudices and fears maj be, io part at least, aliased, 
if the life and temper of learned men be as thej shoald be. A serious, 
solid, intellectual training is necessary to form a man. From the aar 
cred fountains of wisdom shall exhale blessings to descend upon every 
occupation of life when least regarded, fructifying as the genial dews 
from heaven. What can be more beautiful, more ennobling, than thus 
to studj with patience, with modesty, reverence, striving, with highesi 
purpose, to realize the fable of Isis and Osiris, which Milton pots in- 
to language which no one should be foolhardy enough to mar by alterm- 
tion, ^ to bring together every joint and member of truth, and mould 
them into an immortal figure of loveliness and perfection," bringing 
the fruits of his toil and laying them, with a filiid spirit, at the feet of 
that Alma Mater, his country, which has produced and cherished him, 
and above all mindful of his highest relations, taking for his motto 
that on the seal of our oldest university, Ohristo el ecclesiae^ and ever 
remembering, in the noble language of the poet we have just referred 

to, that ** THE END OF LEARNING IS TO BEPAIB THE RUINS OP OUR 
FIRST PARENTS, BT RBOAININO TO KNOW GOD ARIGHT, AND OUT OF 
THAT KNOWLEDGE TO LOVE HIH, TO IMITATE HIM, TO BB LIKE HIM, 
AS WE MAT THE NEAREST BT POSSESSING OUR SOULS OF TRUE VIR- 
TUE, WHICH, BEING UNITED TO THE HEAVENLY GRACE OF FAITH, 
MAKES UP THE HIGHEST PERFECTION." 



ARTICLE VII. 

ENGUSH PURITANISM IN THE TIMES OF THE COMMON- 

WEALTH. 

An Ahetraet of <* Anglia Bedivivoy or BngkuuPe Secovery^ Ay Joekna 
Spriggej pp. 885. London, 1647." 

Preptred 1^ Edward D. NeiU, Home Mimionary in North Weitern IlUnoit. 

The life of Cromwell, and the history of England during the inter- 
val between the reigns of Charles the father and Charles the son, are 
two books yet to be written. The literary world, tired of the number- 
less tirades that have appeared from the defenders of the Puritan as 
well as of the Cavalier, is longing for some Niebuhr to arise and sift 
out the truth from the chaff of falsehood, and give to them a sober, 
truthful, readable history of that remarkable period. 
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Thomas Carlyle has done a great work for the future historian, in 
collecting and editing the speeches of the «* Great Puritan ;" but he is 
such a passionate admirer of the man that, at times, his comments de- 
generate into pore rodomantade, reminding one of the ahnost semi- 
deification that John Weslej sometimes reoeives from our Methodist 
Itinerants in the yallej of the Upper Mississippi. There is some 
truth in a remark made by a reviewer of Carl jle's work, in Blackwood's 
Edinburgh Magasine for April, 1847 : ^ It is worthy of note that how- 
erer Mr. Garlyle extob his ' heroic ones * in a body, Cromwell is the 
only individuid that finds a good word, throughout the wo^" 

A perusal of the work whose title we have placed at the head of this 
Article, imparts a truthfulness and reality to those times, which we 
never experienced while turning over the pages of Guisot or Carlyle. 

It is doubly valuable to those who glory in being descended from 
the English Puritans, from the fact that it was wriUen by a non- 
conformist minister and published in London, before the elder Charles 
lost his head, and before the breach between the Presbyterian and In- 
dependent party was widened. The author, Joshua Sprigge, was 
chaplain in the new model army, at the same time as valiant Hugh 
Peters of New England memory, and pious Richard Baxter. Sprigge 
acted as chaplain to Sir Thomas Fairfax ; Peters, to the train that 
was commanded by Lieut Gen. Hammond ; and Baxter, to the regi- 
ment of Col. Whalley. The book is divided into four parts, and gives 
a minute and circumstantial account of the daily operations of the 
Parliament army from April, 1645, to December, 1646. The account 
of Naseby Battle, in the "^ Historical Collections" of Rushworth, is 
abridged from ^ Anglia Rediviva," as we learn from Carlyle, whose 
opinion of the book is in these words : *' a rather ornate work ; gives 
florid but authentic and sufficient account of this new model army, in 
all its features and operations, by which < England' had * come alive 
again.' A little sparing in dates, but correct where they are given. 
None of the old books is better worth reprinting." 

These old Puritan books can never cease to be sacred to the de- 
scendants of Adams, Henry, and Jefferson, for to their pages they of- 
ten turned while struggling for the independence of this land. When 
the news of the Boston Port-Bill arrived at Williamsburgh, at that 
time the capital of the Virginia colony, a resolution was introduced 
and adopted by the House of Burgesses, then in session, fixing the 
1st of June as a day of fasting, humiliation, and prayer. Thomas Jef- 
ferson remarks : *' No example of such a solemnity had existed since 
the days of our distresses in the war oi '55, since which a new gene- 
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ration had grown up. With the help of Hushwarth, whom we nimaged 
over for the revolationary precedents and forms of the Ptaritant of 
those days, preserved by him, we cooked up a resolution somewhat 
resembling the phrases, for appointing the 1st of June, on which the 
Port-Bill was to commence, for a day of fasting, humiliatioD, and 
prayer, to implore Heaven to avert from us the evils of civil war, and 
to inspire us with firmness in support of our rights, and to torn the 
hearts of the king and parliament to moderation and justice." 

Rushworth was the secretary of Fairfax, and introduced an abridge- 
ment of Sprigge into his Collection, probably because he was the 
most accurate writer of that day. No doubt the account (rf Naseby 
battle WAS often perused by the founders of the American Republic^ 
and we feel quite sure that copious extracts from the pages of '* An^ 
glia Rediviva" will not render this Journal any the less valuable as fi 
^Bibllotheca Sacra" to the Puritan scholar and divine of the nineteenth 
century. 

We now hasten to give to the reader some of the passages in the 
work, that are peculiar for quaintness or historical minuteness. Be- 
fore the Dedic^ion, there is "An Apologie. To his Excellende 
Sir Thomas Fairfax." It speaks for itself, and we transcribe the 
greater part of it. In this instance, we shall not alter the spelling 
and pointing common at that time. 

*• Sir, It may be thought neither Justice nor Grratitude, That 
this Book is not dedicated to your Name, for your great merit 
and interest in the subject of it." ♦♦♦♦«« The truth is. This being 
but the Picture of that Wisedome and Courage, and what more of God 
did appear in You ; I dare not present it to you, being not drawn to 
the life. But when moreover I consider of the Kingdoms interest in 
these things done, and more particularly the Parliament's, who set yoo 
on work ; I am fully satitffied That if the right of Dedication be yours, 
yet the debt of Patronage (which is Onus as well as Honos; a Care 
as well as a Curtesie) I am sure is theirs ; For thqugh You are the 
Person by whom ; yet it is the Publike, 'tis the Parliament for whom 
these Things have been done ; And therefore the justice seems to be 
on that side, that They should take the Services off your Hands, and 
own and avouch them as having been done in Their name and by 
their authority. ***** My only prayer for you is. That as you have 
seen much of God in the action, so you may live to see proportionably 
of God in Us, in the improvement of them, and that you may taste 
as much of God in the Kingdomes Peace, as you have in the King* 
domes Warres." 
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The Dediomioo it <« To ail IVoe EngtUhMen," and is a mott florid 
piece of compotition, and abounds in parenthesesy aa often as the apos- 
tle Paul's EpisUe to the Romans, 

It begins : ^ Mj dear Goantry-men ; (For to joa I direct this storj ; 
for it is joors : In joar land were these battles foaght ; these actions 
done for joor sakes, (the vindication and defence of yoor Parliament, 
laws, and liberties) and bj joar hands.) Yon, that have with bleed* 
ing hearts, and distilling eyes, been spectators of, and common sof- 
forers under the insaiting paces of arbitrary power, and unlhnited 
prerogative ; and have felt the twinging convulsions, and vblent con* 
cnssions of the same ; and at last (to accomplish your misery and 
your exactors sins) have had a cup of blood prepared for you (by di- 
vine ordination indeed* (and so righteously ;) but immediately pat 
upon you by the lusts of those, whom God for your sins, had given op 
to these things ;) and have been drinking ttiereof these three years 
and more, (I pray God it hath passed from you.) Only, at present, 
God hath taken it out of your' hands, (thoagh we see not, yet, he hath 
made your enemies drink the dregs of it.) I cannot but hope and ex- 
pect, that as those feet have been beautiful that brought you the retail 
tidings of your expiring warfare ; so that hand that shall transmit the 
series of them to your view, shall not want his due proportion of be- 
nevolent acceptance." After a quotation from Virgil, he ofiers an 
apdiogy that his book is ^^no fairer and no fresher." 

^ For the first, I may say of the actions of this army, in a good 
pioportion of truth, what was said in another case : If they had been 
all largely expressed such a volume could not have contained them ; 
for as in populous cities, especially if of great wealth and tradings 
houses are thwackt together without those liberties of gardens and or- 
chards, which country villages are accommodated with ; even so^ in 
the story of this Army, into which so many great and glorious actions, 
and births of Providence have thronged, to make it rich and glorious 
by the mutual projections of their lights, you cannot expect to have 
such elbow-room of expression, and accommodation of words as in 
more single stories." • • • ♦ 

« For the latter " (that it is no fresher) " Should this story have 
been adorned with such artificial stuff of feigned speeches, prosopo- 
poeias and epistrophes, etc, it might find better access to some ears. 
But whether it be not the glory of the strong, not to need the trap- 
pings of words I make not quesUon at all Truth is that, which is the 
commendation of history." • • • • • Well said, Joshua ! would be the 
exclamation of Cariyle at such remarks. The dedication is concluded 
12* 
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with some reflections " first, concerning the Action, seododlj, con- 
cerning the Insdraments, and lastij oonoeming the Author^ Cvod." 

We are now prepared for the history itself. The quarrel between 
the king and pariiament, is thus described in the fourth section of 
Chap. Ist, Part 1st. ^< The king, with his unhappy counsellors and 
courtiers, who had promised themselves to be petty tyrants under 
him, had driven on far, and well near accomplished the great design 
of "an absolute, arbitrary and tyrannical government The popish 
and prelatical party fall in for their interest, hoping by this means to 
usher in the long-wished for alteration of religion within this and the 
aeighboring kingdoms. The troubles of Scotland, and the parlia- 
ments of both kingdoms ensuing thereupon, the execution of Straffordf 
and prosecution of his companions and partisans, unexpectedly croM 
and interrupt this grand design. Many ways are attempted, many 
practices are set on foot, every stone is^ turned, the armies of both 
nations, English and Scotch, are tampered with to overthrow the 
proceedings and power of the parliament. And when all these ways 
proved unsuccessful, secret practices and bands are set on foot in 
Scotland, a rebellion is raised in Ireland, and in the end the king afr- 
tempts to seize the persons of some eminent members of both houses, 
and by an example not to be paralleled in the story of any age^ 
comes himself in person, accompanied with a band of ruffians to take 
five of the members of commons by force out of that house. ^As 
divers soldiers and other loose people flocked to court, so many well 
afiected citizens and others testified their afiection in a voluntary way, 
for the preservation of their persons and privileges. The$e eaiied thu 
'otheri GavaUers, and they termed these Eaund^EkadSf whence aroee 
those two names, whereby in common talk the two parties were in 
this war, by way of nickname, distinguished. 

** The parliament, upon the attempt of violence on their members 
, sitting in the parliament, having for the present in an orderly way, 
by the assistance of the Trained Bands of the city of London, pro- 
cured for the security of their members, that they might sit and con* 
suit safely in parliament, considering the many practices of force that 
had been attempted against them and their authority, in order to the 
subversion of their religion, laws and liberties, desire the king that 
the militia might be in such hands as both houses of parliament should 
name and appoint. Hereupon the king withdraws himself, refusee 
to settle the militia according to the desire of his parliament, endea- 
vors to seize on Hull and the magazine there, but is prevented ; sends 
ii\to the Low Countries for cannon, arms and ammanition, whteh aftor 
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it arriTed wu laodad not &r fW>m Hall, and began the body of an 
army under the name of a gnaid, for his person at York ; sets ap his 
standard at Nottingham, and declared open war against his parlia- 
Bseat. 

* Blood had already dyed 
The king's stained sword, and God did well provide 
That tbere die mischief should begin, and we 
First soffer wrong. Let no man call our arms, 
Offensive wars j but for received barms, 
Our country's just revenging ire.' " 

These lines the reader acquainted with the Latin poets of the first 
eentory of the Christian era, will recognise as a free translation of a 
portion of Looan's Pharsalla. The original is, 

"Jam tetigit sangu^ pollutos 

Caesaris enses : 
Bii melius, belli tnlimus 

Quod^dama priores ; 
CoBperit inde nefiis '— — 

Kec dicier anna Senatus 

Bella superba decet, Patri» 

Sed vindids iram." 

The condnding part of the first chapter also gives an interesting ac- 
count of 

The Fcrmation of the New Model Army. 

Having given a brief account of the former armies under the com- 
mand of Essex, Waller and Manchester, and their want of success, he 
remarks, ^ The cause hereof the parliament was tender of ravelling 
into, only men could not be hindered from venting their opinions pri- 
vately, and their fears, which were various and variously expressed, 
whereof I determine nothing, but this I would only say, Ood^e time 
to deUver Bngland was not yet eome. The parliament in prudence 
(says Carlyle ^ with Roman dignity **) waving a strict inquiry into 
the cause of these things, applied themselves to seek out the remedy 
which was most necessary. There being not only no other compar- 
able, bat scarce any other means at all that presented itself to them, 
this New Model was propounded, a design that carried danger enough 
ki the front of it, both in respect to disobliging those at home, and giv- 
ing advantage to the enemy abroad while we were without an army, 
or at least whilst our army was all in pieces. As desperate cures re- 
quires desperate remedies, so do they often prove very successful, as 
this has done beyond all expectation, God having in most fiedr and 
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great characters written upon it < that it waa his deaigiiy' and thereby 
owned both the coansel and oounsellorB. 

^ The New Model thus resolved on, is gone in hand withal ; and 
now where to find a general pots them all to a stand, till by a strange 
Providence, withoat any premeditation or design, Sir Thomas Fair- 
fax was nominated." 

Chapter second of part first is fall of interest, but onr limits allow 
OS only to transcribe with abridgment 

Fairfax and OromwelL 

<« Sir Thomas Fairfax, eldest son of Lord Fairfax, of Denton, in 
the connty of York, martially disposed from his youth, not finding 
action suitable to him in his own country, and there being employ- 
ment in Holland, went over thither." Having returned and married, 
^ he was entrusted by his country to prefer a petition to his majesty 
the scope of which was to beseech him to hearken to his parliament. 
Which petition the king refusing, he pressed with that instance and 
intention, following the king so dose, till at last he tendered the same 
upon the pommel of his saddle. But finding no propitiatory here, 
and seeing a war could not be avoided, he early paid the vows of his 
martial dedication, and so soon as these unhappy troubles broke forth, 
took a commission under his father, Ferdinando L. Fairfax. Now 
how delightfully remarkable is it, if God shall make him, who was 
by the king rejected in his mild endeavors to prevent the troubles of 
the land by a petition, a most powerful instrument of restoring peace 
by the sword. It was the first of April, 1645, ere parliament granted 
his commission, and the third of April he went from London to Wind- 
sor to see, and personally assist in the framing of a new army. He 
went in a private manner, purposely avoiding that pomp which usually 
accompanies a general into the field. His excellency continued until 
the last of April in that work. While the army lay about Windsor 
forming and fitting for the field, prince Rupert with the king's main 
force lay about Worcester and the frontiers of Wales. The king's 
person with most of the train and some of the foot being in Oxford, 
a convoy of horse reputed about ten thousand, was ordered from Wor- 
cester to fetch them off* from Oxford. Upon advertisement whereof 
the conmiittee of both kingdoms wrote to the general to intercept the 
convoy. The charge of this service they recommended particularly to 

OromwM. 

« Cromwell looking on himself as now discharged of military em- 
ployment, by the new ordinance which was to take effect within few 
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jajs,^ was the nSglil before oome to Windsor from his serrice in the west, 
to kiss tft general's hand and take leave of him, when in the morning 
ere he was out of his chamber, those commands than which he thoaght 
of nothing less in ail the world came to him from the committee of 
both kingdoms. 

^ This gentleman, a member of the house of commons, long famoos 
for godliness and zeal to his conntrj, of great note for his service in 
the house, accepted of a commission at the very beginning of this 
war. He served his countrj faithfully, and it was observed Qod 
was with him, and he began to be renowned, insomuch that men 
found that the narrow room whereunto his first employments had 
confined their thoughts, must be enlarged to an expectation of greats 
er things and higher employments, whereunto Divine providence 
had designed him for the good of this kingdom. When the time 
therefore drew near that he as the rest had done, should lay down 
his commission, upon a new ordinance ; the house considering how 
God had blessed their afiairs under his hand, thought fit to dispense 
jrkh his absence from the house." 

Carlyle commenting upon Sprigge, remarks, « His words are no 
doubt veracious ; yet there is trace of evidence that Cromwell's con- 
tinuance in the army had, even by the framers of the self-denying 
ordinance, been considered a thing possible, a thing desirable." (Pre* 
fiMK to letter twelfth.) 

TTie Taking of EUuMngion Home, April 24, 1645. 

The governor here was Colonel Windebank. Cromwell faced the 
house '* with horse and dragoons, and summoned the governor with a 
sharp message (our soldiers casting out words for the foot to fall on, 
as if there had been foot in readiness). The answer was required to 
be instantly given, or else he must expect the greatest severity. The 
governor doubting relief from Oxford, rendered the house with all 
the arms and amunition. Thus Grod was with our New Model, or 
rather a branch of it. Which was by the enemy esteemed of such 
evil consequence to their affairs, and so great an affront, since it was 
done by the New Modelf as they scornfully termed this army, that 
they could not tell* which way to redeem their honors, but by calling 
the governor to a council of war, whom they condemned to be shot 
to death. Much means was used for the sparing of his life ; but not- 
withstanding the great interest secretary Windebank, his father, had 

* The Self-Denying Ordinance, see Carlyle's Cromwell— K D. K. 
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at court, for the service he had done the charch of Bome, he coan 
Dot prevail for a pardon/' 

The first of May the New Model armj began its march ander 
Fairfax, and under severe discipline, as the result of a council of war 
near Andover fully shows. *^ The general, to lay an early foundation 
of good success, in the punishment of former disorders, and preven- 
tion of future misdemeanors, caused a council of war to be called the 
morning they marched from Andover, a mile from the town. The 
several regiments were drawn up, and the council tried several of- 
fenders for their lives. A renegado, and four more officers of the 
mutiny in Kent were cast, one of which with the renegado, were ex- 
ecuted upon a tree at Wallop, in the way of the army's march, in ter- 
rarenL And the next day was proclamation made through the army, 
that it should be death for any man to plunder."^ 

By the fourteenth of May the main army arrived at Newbury. ^ In 
their march, besides exemplary justice done to a rude soldier (as upon 
two before), and other things of particular note, there was one pas- 
sage of great wisdom and condescension in the general When tb« 
duty became so hard to some of the regiments as, each other day to 
bring up the rear, the general's own regiment claiming a privilege to 
inarch always in the van, which was convenient now to be waved (br 
the relief; but they being unwilling thereunto, the general instead of 
severe discipline, alighted himself, and marched on foot at the head 
of his regiment about two miles, and so brought up the rear. To this 
day his regiment takes the turn upon all duties, a thing if rightly con- 
sidered, nothing to their dishonor, and redounding much to the good of 
the army ; there being not any one thing that more frequently and 
certainly breeds distempers and causes mutinies, than claiming of 
privileges, and insisting thereon in time of ^Service." 

Eejkctians at the close of the account of Ifasehy Battle. 

" That it may the better appear of how great consequence this vic- 
.tory was to the whole kingdom, let us take a view of \U Suppose we 
behold it through the counter prospective of the contrary event, as if 
the enemy had had the victory, and we been beaten. Then methinks 
I see not only this army, the guardian of the kingdom, lying on a heap, 
furnishing the enemy with insulting trophies, but also our party in 
the West ruined, and the enemy there like a violent torrent carrying 
all before him. Methinks I see the king and Goring united, making 

* In tho French revolation of JtmOt 1848, the citizeiifl made a similar prodama- 
tion. In the saborbs of Paris was written, " Death to Bobbers.**— £. D. N. 
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ft formidable army and marching up to the walls of London, eneonr* 
aging th^r soldiers, as formerly, wiUi the promise of the spoil of that 
fiunoos dtj. And if this success had been indulged them, and Lon- 
don not denied, what could have ensued worse or more ? When once 
that citj, bj such a fate, had restored an emblem of undone Rome, 
when Caesar came against it, 

* The Senat* shook, the affngfated Fatheni leare 
Their seats, and flying, to the Consals give 
Directions for the war; where safe to live. 
What phice t' avoid thej koow oot, whether ere 
A ble8^rlpe wit conld goide their steps, thtj hear 
Th' amaied people Ibrth in troopt, whom nought 
So long had stirred.* 

All this did Grod mercifully prerent by the success of that battle, 
and turned over this condition to the enemy, and thereby laid the 
happy foundation of all the blessed success we have had since. He 
that shall not, in thb victory, look beyond the instrument, will injuri- 
ously withhold from God his due. He that doth not behold God in 
the instruments, will not know how to give him his due ; for when he 
doth actions by instruments, bis g^ory is to be seen in the instruments. 
Now had I only to deal with actions, I might possibly give an account 
of them ; but who may undertake to represent the lively frame of an 
heightened soul, and* the working of the affections in such heroic ac- 
taoos. The general, a man subject to the like infirmities of body as 
well as passions of mind with other men, especially to some infirmi- 
ties contracted by former wounds, which however at other times they 
may hinder that illustrious and puissant soul that dwells within, from 
giving a character of itself in his countenance ; yet, when he hath come 
upon actKMi, or been near an engagement, it hath been observed an- 
other sfnrit hath come upon him, another soul hath looked out at 
his eyes. I mean, he hath been so raised, elevated, and transported, 
as that he hath been not only unlike himself, but indeed more like an 
angel than a man.** It b hardly necessary to remind the ** gentle 
reader,*' that our good friend Joshua is now excited. ** And this was 
observed of him at this time : now with what triumphs of faith, with 
what exultation of spirit, and with what a joint shout of all the affec- 
tions God is received into that heart, whose eye he uses as an optick 
to look through, itself is only privy to 1 What high transactions, 
what deep and endearing engagements pass mutually between God 
and such a soul I 

^ One passage relating to Lieut. Grcn. Cromwell's service in this bat- 
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tie, whioh I received from those that knew k, I shall eommeiid to tlutf 
historj. He had the charge and ordering of all the horse cast apon 
him by the general unexpectedly, bat a little before the battle, which 
he had do sooner received, bat it was high time to apply himself to the 
discharge of it ; for before the field-officers coald give a tolerable ac- 
count of the drawing up of the army, the enemy came on, arrained m 
passing good order ; which the lieutenant general perceiving, was so 
far from being dismayed at it, that it was the rise and occasion of a 
most triumphant faith and joy in him, expecting that God would do 
great things by small means, and by the things that are not, bring to 
nought the things that are. A happy time, when the Lord of Hosts 
shall make his tabernacle in the hearts and couDtenances of oar chief 
commanders." 



77ie God of the Roundheads, 

Among other spoils taken from the royalists, *' there was brought to 
the head-quarters a wooden image, in the shape of a man, and in soA 
form as they blasphemously called it the God of the Roandheads; 
and this they carried, in scorn and contempt of our army, in a public 
manner, a little before the battle began." 

The Siege of Leicester . « 

is familiar to those acquainted with the life of Buny»i. In his bio^ 
raphy it is stated that he was a soldier in the new model army, and 
was drawn, with others, to go to the siege, bat when he was about lo 
march, another expressed a desire to take his place, Bunyan consented^ 
and the poor volunteer was shot. Our author tells a wonderful story, 
at the end of his account, of the re-taking of Leicester by the Parliai>> 
nent army. ^ It is concerning colonel Thomas, a Wekhman and a 
Papist, who was slain at Naseby. The next day after the king had 
taken Leicester by storm, he came to the gaol, where the prisonen 
they had taken were put, and called for them, and commanded such m 
were willing to serve the king, to come to one side of the room. Dk> 
vers of them coming, he commands them, one by one, to kneel dowtt 
and swear this oath : ^ By Jesus, I will serve the king,' which some £d. 
Not satisfied, he required them to swear : * * * * , I will serve 
the king,' affirming publicly that he was not fit to serve, that refused. 
They refusing, he drew his sword, cut them in the head, in the arms, 
and in other parts of the body, wounding them most croelly." 
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Th€ Storming of Bridgewater. 

«' On the Lord's day, July 20, Mr. [Hugh] Peten, io the forenooo, 
preached a preparation sermon, to encourage the soldiers to go oo. 
Mr. Bowles, likewise, did his part in the afternoon. After both ser- 
mons, the drums beat and the army was drawn out into the field. The 
commanders of the forlorn hope, who were to begin the storm, and the 
aoldiers, being drawn together, were there also exhorted afresh, to do 
their duties with undaunted courage and resolution, by Mr. Peters, 
who did it, as one says of him, ^ tam Marte quam Mercurio.' As aooii 
as it grew dark, the soldiers drew every one to their several poets* 
The sign when the storm was to begin was the shooting off three 
pieees of ordnance. On Monday, July 22, about two of the clock id 
the morning, the storm began. Our forlorn hope was manfully led on 
by LieaL Col. Hewson. The bridges prepared to pass over the moat, 
were quickly brought to the ditch and thrown in, on which the soldiers, 
with little loss, got over the deep ditch, and, with undaunted courage, 
mooBted the enemy's works, beat them from their ordnance, and let 
down their draw-bridge, which made many of their foot instantly cry 
* quarter I quarter !»••♦•♦ 

^ Tuesday, July 22, at two of the clock in the afternoon, the general 
sent to the governor a trumpet with a message to this purpose : That 
his denial of fair terms [the day before] bad wrought in him no other 
thoughts but of compassion towards those that were innocent, who 
otherwise might su&r through the governor's obstinacy. He also sig- 
nified his noble pleasure, that all women and children that would aop 
ccjpt of this liberty, should come out of the town by four of the clock 
in the afternoon, which being made known to them, the governor's 
lady and others came out They were no sooner come Cbrth, but our 
eamion played fiercely into the town, grenades and slugs of hot iron 
were shot in aboadance, whereby several houses in the town were fired. 
The wind, being high^ increased the fiame, the townsmen within were 
in great distraction, the enemy in great amazement, and the governor 
ao far melted as to send forth Tom Elliot, in haste, to desire to know 
the general's terms." After Tom ElUot had passed messages betweea 
the governor and the general several times,, terms were agreed upon ; 
and, continues Sprigge, 

^* On Wednesday, July 23, the town was surrendered, about 1000 
oflkers and soldiers, Itaides gentlemen and malignant clergy» having 
inarched out as prisoners." 

On tba next sabbath the army rested at Martock, and observed as 
a day of thanksgiving for the success at Bridgewater. 

Vol. VL No. 21. 18 
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The Storming of Bristol 

oocopi€8 the whole of Chap. 4th, Part Second, and contains the cor- 
respondence between Fairfax and prince Rupert, Cromweirs letter to 
parliament, also a letter of condolence to their ansaccessful brethren, 
the Scots. We are informed that on Fridaj, August 29th, ^ a fast 
was kept through the army, to seek God for a blessing upon the de- 
signs against Bristol. Mr. Del and Mr. Peters kept the day, at the 
head-quarters. After the public exercises, a council of war was called. 
It being agreed upon, in the first place, to punish the vices of the ar- 
my, it was then propounded, * Whether to storm Bristol or not P 
The debate was long, opinions various ; however, it was agreed that 
all things should be prepared in order to a storm, and af^rwards to 
take into further consideration whether to storm or entrench the 
leaguer. In the midst of these thoughts and resolutions, tidings were 
brought of the defeat given to our brethren, the Scots. •«♦♦♦••♦ 
Lord*s day, Aug. 81. Captain Moulton, admiral for the Irish coast, 
who was now come into the Severn, came from aboard his ship to the 
genera], and expressed much readiness to assist in the storming of the 
city with his seamen. Tuesday, Sept. 2. A council of war being called, 
and all tje colonels present, after a long debate, Whether to storm 
Bristol or no, it was put to the question and resolved in the affirmative.* 
For the manner of the storm, it was referred to a committee, who were 
ordered to report, in writing, the next morning. ** Accordingly, 
Wednesday, Sept. Sd, th^ manner of the storm was presented, in 
writing, to the general, which was to be after this manner." (The 
details, our space will not permit.) *' The manner of the storm being 
agreed upon, the soldiers were drawn out to try their inclination, than 
In whom more joy, courage, and resolution could not appear in men." 
^ At this council of war it was also agreed, that a letter should be 
written, and subscribed by the general and all the officers, to general 
Leven, to express how sensible they were of the losses their forces 
had received in Scotland, by Montrose," etc. The letter is as follows. 
**May it please your excellency and the rest, lionored friends and 
beloved brethren : We have, not without much grief, received the sad 
report of your affairs in Scotland ; how far God, for his best and se- 
cret ends, hath been pleased to suffer the enemy to prevail there. 
And are (we speak unfeignedly) not less sensible of your evils, than 
you have been of ours, nor than we are of our own. The greater 
cause of sympathy have we with you, and the more do our bowdi 
yearn towards you, because whatever you now suffer yourselves, m 
your own kingdom, are chiefly occasioned by your assisting us in ours, 
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•gMiDst the power tbat was risen up against the Lord himself and his 
anoioted ones. Wherefore we cannot forget your labors of love, but 
thou^t good at this season, even amongst our many occasions, to let 
jou know, that when the affairs of this kingdom will possibly dispense 
with us, the parliament allowing, and you accepting of our as&btanee» 
we shall be moat willing, if need so require, to help and serve you 
faithfully in your own kingdom, and to engage ourselves to suppress 
the enemy there, and to establish you again in peace. In the mean 
time, we shall endeavor to help you by our prayers, and to wrestle 
with God for one blessing of God upon both nations, between whom, 
besides many other strong relations and engagements, we hope the 
oniiy of spirit shall be the surest bond of peace. And this, whatever 
saggestions or jealousies may have been to the contrary, we desire you 
wouki believe, as you shall ever really find to proceed from integrity of 
betrt, a sense of your sufferings, and a full purpose to answer any call 
of God to your assistance, as become your Christian friends and ser- 
vants in the Lord." To this are attached the names of Fairfax, 
Cromwell, and twenty-three other officers. The next day, Sept. 4th, 
the general sent the following into Bristol. 

^ For his highness, prince Rupert : Sir, For the service of parlia- 
ment, I have brought their army before the city of Bristol, and do 
iOffimon you, in their names, to render it, with all the forts belonging 
to the same, into my hands, for their use. Having used this plain lan- 
guage, as the business requires, I wish it may be as effectual unto you 
as it is satisfactory to myself, that I do a little expostulate with you 
about the surrender of the same, which I confess is a way not conmion, 
sad which I should not have used, but in respect to such a person 
sod to such a place. I take into consideration your royal birth, and 
relation to the crown of England ; your honor, courage, the virtues of 
your person, and the strength of that place, which you may think your- 
lelf bound and able to maintain. Sir, the crown of England is, and 
will be, nrhere it ought to be ; we fight to maintain it there. But the 
king, misled by evil counsellors, or through a seduced heart, hath left 
his pariiament, under God the best assurance of his crown and family. 
The maintaining of this schism is the ground of this unhappy war on 
your part, and what sad effecu it hath produced in the three kingdoms 
is vittible to all men. To maintain the rights of the crown and king- 
dom jointly, a principal part whereof is, that the king in supreme acts 
is not to be advised by men of whom the law takes no notice, but by 
bis pariiament, the great council of the kingdom, in whom, as much as 
man is capable of, be heard all his people as it were at once advising 
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bim ; and in which maltitode of ceimseUore lies his safety and his peo- 
ple's interest ; and to see him right in this, has been the constant and 
faithful endeavor of the parliament, and to bring these wicked instm- 
ments to justice, that have misled him, is a prindpal ground of oor 
fighting. 

^ Sir, if God makes this clear to jou, as he hath to tn, I doobt nol 
bat he will give jou a heart to deliver this place, notwithstanding all 
the other considerations of honor, courage, fidelity, etc., because of 
their constancy and use in the present business depends upon the right 
or wrongfulness of this that hath been said. And if upon such cona- 
tions JOU shall surrender it and save the loss of blood, or regard the 
spoiling of such a city, it would be an occasion glorious in itself, and 
joyful to us, for the restoring of you to the endeared affection of par- 
liament and people of England, the truest friend to your family it hadi 
in this worid. 

** But if this be hid from your eyes, and through your wilfulness, diis 
so great, so famous, and so ancient a city, and so full of people, be by 
your putting us to force the same, exposed to ruin and the extremities 
of war, then I appeal to the righteous God to be judge between yoa 
and us, and to require the wrong. And let all England judge whether 
the burning of its towns, ruining its cities, and destroying its people, 
be a good requital from a person of your family, which hath had the 
prayers, tears, purses, and blood of its parliament and people. And if 
you look on either as now divided, [England] hath ever had that same 
party both in pariiaments and among the people, most zealous for their 
assistance and restitution, which you now offer and seek to destroy, and 
whose constant grief hath been their desires to serve your family, 
[but whose desires] have been ever hindered or made fruitless by that 
same party about his majesty, whose counsel you act, and whose in- 
terests you pursue in this unnatural war. I expect your speedy an- 
swer to this summons, with the return of the bearer this evening, and 
remain your highness' humble servant, Thomas Fairfax.** 

The trumpeter that went in with this summons was detained all 
night ; but on Friday, Sept 5th, he returned with this answer. 

** Sir, I received yours by your trumpeter. I desire to know whether 
you will give me leave to send a messenger to the king, to know his 
pleasure in it I rest, your servant, Rupert.** 

On Saturday there was sent, in a reply to the above : " Sir, Your 
overture of sending to the king to know his pleasure, I cannot give 
way to, because of delay. I confess your answer doth intimate your 
intention not to surrender without his majesty's consent Tet becaose 
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It 18 bnt iroplidt (inferred ?)9 I send agaio to know a more positive . 
answer from joarself, which I desire maj be such as may render me 
capable of approving myself jour highness' humble serrant, Tho. 
Fairfax." 

The trumpeter was detained all that day and night. Everything 
was prepared for a storm ; the general was in the field to that end ; 
the soldiers had their ftiggots on their backs and leaped for joy, that 
they might go on. 

Lord's day, Sept 7, in the forenoon, the trumpeter returned with 
the following : *' Sir, Whereas I received your letter for the delivery 
of the city, forts, and castle of Bristol, and being willing to join with 
you for the sparing of blood, and the preserving of his m^esty's sub- 
jects, I have upon those grounds, and none other, sent you the follow- 
ing propositions." (These are long, and sixteen in number. — £. D. N.) 
He concludes with Uiese words : ^ By this you may evidently perceive 
my inclination to peace, and you may be assured that I shall never 
desire anything more than the honor of the king, and safety of the 
kingdom, and that I may become, sir, your servant, Bapert" 

Several other letters passed, without producing an agreement, 
which we cannot extract ; and, on Wednesday, Sept. 10, to resume 
the narrative : ^ The signal was given to fall on, at one instant, around 
the city and works, which was by setting on fire a great heap of straw 
and faggots, on the top of a hill, and the shooting off of four great guns 
against Fryer's fort, from the place where the general was to reside 
during the storm. • • • ♦ [The light] was terrible to the beholders." 
Cfere follows a sncdnct narration of the conflict, and the articles of 
surrender. Among the officers killed was a migor Bethel, of whom 
our author says : ^ Tired through want of sleep, he is gone into the 
bosom of the Lord Jesus, whom he loved so dearly while he lived. 
I wish he may not go unlamented to his grave, who was so full of God, 
and the fairest flower of the city amongst us. He lived without pride 
and died full of faith." Determined that Bethel shall not go unla- 
mented, the warm-hearted Sprigge, on the 1 42d page of his work, inserts 
a sort of elegiac and acrostic, with this title : 

The Army's Tears war Major BetheL 

** Thoa gslUnt chuger ! dost thoa wheel about 
To sable shades 1 Or dost thoa rather post 
To Bethely there to make a shoat 
Of the great triamphs of a scorned host ? 
Or, blessed sool, was it nnworthy we, 
That made thee weary with such dost to be ? 
13» 
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Or, tired with otir new, reforming pace, 

Tasting some npe of Heayen, dost tbon therefcre haale 

To faller drangbts of that eternal grace, 

Fearing thy spirit may be here embraced ? 

Farewell, dear soul ; thy great deserved arrears 

We'll pay in others' blood, or our own tears. 

Only let all ages, when they tell 

The unexampled tale of Forty-Five, 

Yea, when these records to their glory swell, 

And be completed by the saints alive; 

When Naseby, Langport, Bristol, names they hear, 

I/et them all say : Sweet Bethel, he was there. 

Bear a part in ^ese laments, 
Every soul that longs for peace ; 
Truly who with God indents 
Here to have thereof a lease. 
Enters with himself a war : 
Lean on things that truly are. 

As a rhjiner, the composer of the above is sarelj of the school of 
Sir Francis Rouse. 

Tharsdaj, Sept 11, Rupert left the great forft ** A great appear- 
ance there was of the country, to see the marching awaj of the prince, 
and extremely cried they, Give him no quarter I Give him no quarter!** 

As a confirmation of the story of the storming of Bristol, Cromwell's 
letter to the speaker of the house of commons is appended. Inasmuch 
as it is inserted in <* Carlyle's Cromwell," and numbered letter fifteenth, 
we shall but extract one noble sentence, that we always love to read. 
Speaking of the army, he says, '< Presbyterians, Independents, all 
have here the same spirit of faith and prayer ; the same presence and 
answer; they agree here, have no names of difierence: pitt it should 

iBB OTHBRWI8B ANYWHERE." 



JBu^h Peters' Relation of the Taking of Winchester 

is found in Part 8d, Chap. 2d, and is in these words : ^ My commands 
from the lieutenant general are, to give this honorable house a further 
narrative of the castle of Winchester, being upon the place^ and a spec- 
tator of God*8 good hand in the whole work ; as also to present his 
humble request to the house in some particulars. And before I speak 
to either of them, if gratitude itself were not sometimes unseasonable, 
I would in my own name, and in the name of many thousands, return 
this honorable house most humble thanks for our lieotenant general, 
in that you suffer with patience the vacancy of his place in this house. 
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Uj wMi w, thai his spirit, and that public Englith spirit of Hampden, 
Pym and Strond may be doubled upon jour new elected members. 

** For our lieutenant general tbb I may say, that judgment and af- 
fections are in him striving for the mastery. I have rarely seen such 
heights and depths concentrated in one man. When I look upon the 
two chiefs of our army, I remember Oustavus Adolphus and Oxens* 
tiem, and I wish that our hopes may not be so short-lived as the Ger^ 
mans' hopes in them were. More I might say concerning him that 
sent me who is so far above the world, and lives so little upon the 
State's pay, and minds himself so little, but that he hath enjoined si- 
lence to all his friends, in anything that might turn to his own praise. 
**' For the castle of Winchester, we began our batteries on Satur- 
day morning, which wrought so effectually, that a breach whereiii 
thirty men might go abreast was made. The enemy sallied out and 
beat our men from the guns, which were soon recovered again. We 
playad then with our grenades from our mortar pieces with the best 
tStcL I have seen, which brake down the Mansion house in many 
places ; out off a commissioner of theirs by the thighs, the most 
austere and wretched instrument in that country ; and at last blew 
op their flag of defiance into the air, and tore the pinnacles in pieces 
upon which it stood. Summons being sent aa we entered upon this 
work, was refused by lord Ogle their governor ; and another sum- 
mons Grod sent them, in the middle of their battery. His lady, to 
whom our lieutenant general had given leave to come forth, and had 
gone some miles out of town, died, by whom the governor had during 
her life £1,000 a year, now lost by her death. 

** The chiefest street of the town the enemy played upon, whereby 
diirers passengers were wounded, and some killed, in which street my 
quarters were, I have that cause to bless God for my preservatioB.'' 
Better had he died there, than to be jeered at and beheaded by a 
bloody executioner in 1660.^ 

To resume the narrative. ** The Lord*8 day we spent in preach- 
ing and prayer, while our gunners were battering, and at eight of the 
ck)ck at night, we received a letter from the governor for\i treaty, 
which I have brought with me.** Here follows the articles of treaty. 
** These articles being concluded on, I was forthwith sent into the 
castle to take a view of it before my departure, where I found a piece 
of ground improved to the best advantage ; for when we entered by 
battery, we had six distinct works, and a draw-bri^e to pass through, 
so that doubtless, it was a very strong piece and well appointed, as 

' See Graham's Colonial History of the United States. Lea and Blanchard's 
editkm, YoL L p. 578. 
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maj appear bj this ensabg note, of the amniQ&itioii and proviaions.'' 
The note we mast omit ; among other items are mentioned three 
hogsheads of French wine, and one hundred and twelve of strong 
beer. 

''The castle waa^ manned with 700 men, divers of them reforma- 
does. The chief men I saw there, were Viscount Ogle, their gov- 
ernor. Sir John Pawlet, an old soldier. Sir William Coartnej, oob- 
nel Bennet, also doctor Curie, the bishop of Winchester who came 
forth to our quarters in the morning, with whom I spent an hour or 
two, who with tears and much importunity desired the lieutenant 
general's favor to excuse his not accepting the offer that he made 
unto him on his entering the town. He desired of me a guard to his 
. lodging, lest the horse should use violence to him and his chaplain, 
who were in their long gowns and cassocks, and he was aocordinglj 
safely conveyed home. I do not verily believe that they will hardly 
Inring to Woodstock 200 men. It did much affect us to see what an 
enemy we had to deal with, who themselves being judges, could not 
choose, but say that, '' Our God is not as their God." This is the 
nineteenth garrison that has been taken this summer, through God's 
goodness, and he that will not take his share in this common joy, is 
either stupid or envious." 

We are forced for want of space to make the abstract of the last 
half of the work very brief. 

Preservation of a JeweL 

In November 1645, while the army was at Antree, ''a fair jewel 
set with rich diamonds of very great value was presented unto the 
general, by Mr. Ash and some other members of parliament, in the 
name of both houses, as a signal of that great honor which God had 
done him, in the great service which by God's assistance he perform- 
ed for this kingdom at Naseby battle, and according to the commands 
of the parliament, they tied it in a blue ribband, and put it about his 
necL" 

Incidents at the Storming of Dartmouth, 

Lord's day, January 18, 1645.1 <'Mr. Del in the morning, and 
Mr. Peters in the evening, exhorted the soldiers to their duty ; for 
Mr. Bowles who had formerly attended the service of the army, be- 
ing called to bis charge at York, had taken leave of his excellency, 
Mr. Del succeeding in his room. 

> Bear in mind, that previons to the act of parliament in 1751, the ciTil or legal 
year in Englaiid commeoeed on the twenty^tfa of March.— E. I>. N. 
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^ The soldien were all drawn ouL About seven at night forlorn 
hopes were set The evening very mild as at midsummer, the frost 
being newly gone. The word was given, ' God with ps.' The sig- 
nal of the soldiers was, their shirts out before and behind." 

n$ E$eape of Prints Oharlu. 

** Wednesday, March 4th, his excellency had certun intelligence 
thai the prince was embarked, and set sail for Scilly with his lords 
and gentlemen, giving up all for lost So evidently irrecoverable did 
tiieir condition appear to all, that their refoge of lies failed them, and 
they did not sUdL to say in desperation, at their departure, that all 
was lost The prince's flying much disheartened the enemy ; and 
what a work should it ha've upon us ? It might become us here to 
stay and pause awhile. I cannot but run upon that Scripture in my 
mind, * Who art thod, that thou should'st be afndd of a man, that 
shall die, and of the son of man, which shall be as grass : and for- 
gettest the Lord thy Maker, that hath stretched forth the heavens, 
and laid the foundations of the earth, and hast feared continually 
erery day, because of the fury of the oppressor, as if he were ready 
to destroy ? and where is the fury of the oppressor ? The captive 
exile hasteneth that he may be loosed, and that he should not die in 
the pit, or that his bread should fail.' Isaiah 51: 12, 13. The poor 
Cornish, like the captive exile, hastened to be delivered lest they 
should die in the pit, and therefore took up arms on any side to make 
an end of the war, and restore a peace of any fashion for the fury of 
the oppressor ; and where is the fury of the oppressor? A ship hath 
embarked them, a strong wind hath carried them away, Scilly hath 
opened her arms and received them." 

Emsape of the hmg from Oxfordy 1646. 

^ Sunday, April 26, the general rested at Andover [reminding ns 
of our own general Washington's rest at Andover, New England, on 
the Sabbath]. Monday, 27th, he marched to Newbury, where the 
next day, he received intelligence of the king's being escaped out of 
Oxford in a disguised manner, with his lock cut off, or tied up at 
least, his beard shaved, and in the. habit of a serving man. 

** In a distressed time 
Tis safe like kings for poorest men to seem ; 
Therefore Uves he that*8 tmly poor, 
Safer than kings."— Zxiom** PharmUa^ Lib. VIIL 

Also with a cbke-bag, behind him, waiting upon master John Ash- 
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burnham. There was greal doubting aod questioning whither his 
majesty was gone, but within a few days after, it was resolved, by cer- 
tain intelligence, that he was received in the Scot's army, being first 
entertained at the quarters of the French agent, who not long before 
had been in Oxford." 

Just about the time, indeed the next day but one after Charles L 
fled from Oxford, he who was shortly to be vice chancellor of the 
university of Oxford, was delivering to parliament a Home Mission- 
ary discourse from Acts 26: 2. The biographers of Dr. Owen say it 
was a bold and energetic appeal to the wisdom and benevolence of 
the legislature, in behalf of those parts of the empire which were des- 
titute of the light of evangelical instruction. No doubt he did not 
forget that day to put the members in mind of their growing planta- 
tions in North America, andjt is pleasant to reflect, that perhaps the 
hearing of that sermon induced the future vice chancellor of the uni- 
versity of Cambridge, Dr. John Lightfoot, to bequeath his valuable 
library to the then infant institution. Harvard University. We re- 
turn from this digression to the account of 

The Surrender of^Banhury Castle, 

Banbury once a great and fair market town, before the late tron- 
bles, was ever till now unfortunate in all mean]s and endeavors used 
for its recovery. '< The strange sights that were seen over that town 
sixteen years ago, in the night time, when as the appearance of fights 
ing, pikes pushing one against another was d'lscerned in the air, 
whereof I was an eye witness, with many others, might portend the 
sad fate that hath since befallen that miserable place, and the parts 
thereabouts.! The forces employed in the reducing of that place 
were about 1,000 foot, and some four troops of horse, all under the 
command of that approved gentleman, colonel Whailey." 

^ These '* pikes poshing one against another," whereof Sprigge was an eye wit- 
ness, recals the following lines in " Jolins Caesar." 

** Fierce, flery warriors flght upon the clonds 
In ranki, and eqaadfons, and rigbt forma of war, 
Which drizzled blood upon the capltol } 
The noise of battle hurtled in the air." 

From the accounts which have been' collected of the Aurora Borealis, it would 
appear that the phenomenon was less frequent in former ages than it is now. The 
description of '* spirits riding in the northern blast," and of '* armies fighting in the 
air," owes its origin to the flickering appearance of the northern lights. The 
^Aurora'* spoken of by Sprigge appeared in 1621, and it is quite remarkable that 
no mention is made of another appearance of that phenomenon in England, until 
tb« year 1 707.— £. D.N. 
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Chapter seventh of the Fourth Part occupies thirtj-five pages, and 
contains a particular description of the siege and surrender of Oxford. 
Chapter eighth treats of the siege and surrender of Worcester and 
Wallingford. The governor of Worcester is named Henry Wash- 
ington ; and the query arises whether he was of the same family as 
John Washington, who emigrated to America about the middle of the 
seventeenth century, and who was great grandfather of him whom 
the worid honors ? 

Chapter ninth gives a history of the reduction of Ragland Castle 
and Pendennis. In this chapter there is a long correspondence be- 
tween F^rfax and the marquis of Worcester, whose name is more 
^tinguished as the author of the ** Century of Inventions," than as 
a statesman or warrior. Sprigge says, that Ragland Castle was sur- 
rendered on Wednesday, Aug. 19, and describes it as a very strong 
work, ^ having a deep mote encompassing it, besides the river run- 
ning by it.** A large quantity of provisions were discovered by the 
pariiament forces when they entered, but " the horses they (the roy- 
alists) had left were not many, and those that were, almost starved 
for want of hay, of which they had none left, and not many oats ; so 
that the horses had like to have eaten one another for want of meat, 
and therefore were tied with chains. There was also great store of 
goods, and rich furniture found in the castle, which his excellency 
committed to the care and custody of Master Herbert, Mr. Roger 
Williams, and Mayor Tuliday, to be inventioned." This Roger 
Williams, like Hugh Peters, has a name in the churches of this land. 
It is not a little remarkable that we should find two that had been 
ministers in our own peaceful Salem, taking an active part in martial 
affidrs beyond the Atlantic* Williams left Rhode Island in 1643 to 
obtain a charter for his colony, and being a friend of many in the 
army, it is easy to account for his presence at Ragland. 

After describing the taking of Pendennis our author makes a few 
remarks, with which we must conclude this article, though sorry that 
we cannot spread more of ^' Anglia Rediviva " before the readers of 
this Quarterly. 

*^ And thus,** says he, '^ you have a true account of the actions of 
this army, which God reserved for such a time as our lowest estates, 
when his season was to deliver us. It was once intended the story 
should have broken off at Oxford, but you see it U continued to the 
hot piece of service performed by this army." • ♦ ♦ ♦ «4 ^^ 
BOW there being no enemy either in field or garrison, his excellency, 
after some small time of refreshment and rest from his continued wea- 
riness and action, was by the parliament ordered from Oxford into the 
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West, there to disband Migor-General Mwaey's brigades*" * • • 
<< Divers of the disbanded came from very remote coontries, and had 
passes, some for Egjpt, others for Mesopotamia and Ethiopia." This 
paragraph, Garljle thinks, is some of Joshua's wit. 

*^ This work was no sooner overbat.it pleased God to visit the gen* 
eral with a sore fit of the stone. Saint Paul needed a thorn in the 
flesh; and by thirst and lack of water, Samson might know himself 
to be a man. This fit continued on him for many days together. So 
soon as he was recovered he made a journey to London. This was 
the first time of his visiting London since he marched forth with the 
army, having a small desire to see that place till he could bring an 
olive branch in his mouth, choosing rather to hasten peace than spin 
out the war ; which made an humble tent more acceptable to him 
until he had obtained his end, than a glorious dty," elc, etc 

He arrived in London Nov. 12, 1646, and the volume is oonckided 
with the speeches upon that occasion, a character of the army, a list 
of all its officers, and a journal of every day's march. 



ARTICLE VIII. 

BORNER'S HISTORY OF THE DOCTRINE OF THE PERSON 

OF CHRIST. 

By Piofesaor Henry B. Smith, Amherst College. 

IXe Lehre vo •* der Person ChrisH geschichdich and hihUtck-dogmatitek 
dargesteUt von Dr. J. A. Domer. In drei ThmUn. ErtUr ThmL 
JBfUwiekelung$ geachichte der Lehre von der Pencn CMsd m der 
ersten vier Jahrhunderten : Stuttgart, 1846. [The Doctrine of tk$ 
Person of Christ by Dr. J. A. Domer. Jn three Parts. Peait 
First ; The History of the Development of the Doctrine in the fim 
four centuries^ pp. xxx. and 1129.] 

This work of Dr. Domer is one of the ripest products of German 
scholarship in the department of doctrinal history. The way in which 
it has grown up to its present form is an illustration of the historic^ 
thoroughness and philosophical method of that scholarship, as well as 
of the conflicts to which the orthodox faith is exposed in G^ermaaj, 
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tod the modm ia wldcli ii repds ite aflnuknts and maiataiaii iti ia- 
tcgrity. 

Two artksiM In the '< Tubinger Zeksobrift" for the years 1835 and 
1836 formed the basb of the present work. These were written with 
taeb oonuDand over the sabject-matter, and were, besides, so adapted 
to the oontroversj abbat fundaoientai facts and doctrines of Qiristian* 
kj^ which was then at its height in Germany, that tbej at once at- 
tiacted the highest attention and admiration. Some extracts frooi 
Ae pnAce to these articles may serve to give an idea of the spirit 
of the dreomstaiioes in which tbej were composed. Beginning with 
Ike motto : Desoendit dea% ot assorgamoa, the author proceeds : '* la 
the long conflict between Christianity and reason, it is a matter ef 
OODgratnlatlon that that point is gradually coming to be universallj 
and distinctly understood, which is of the very first importance, if 
tfM controveny is ever to be decided. All the energies of the two 
ConflicliBg parties are colleocing themselves more and more around 
the Person of Christ, as the central pmnt where the matter must bo 
determined ; and this is a great advance towards an adjustment of the 
Inrd airile i for when the question's rightly pot, the answer Is already 
half found. It is also easy to see, that in this case everything depends 
apoB the qnestieo, whether there need have been, and really has ex-* 
filed, sooh a Christ as we find in the sense, if not always in the words» 
of the ehureh ^- that is, a being in whom the personal and peifeoi 
anion of Avinity and humanity is truly consummated and histori<> 
eaUy made manifest. For if we suppose, on the one hand, that phi- 
losophy eoald incontrovertibly prove that the person of Christ in this 
aeoae b a self-contradicting notion^ and therefore an impossibility, 
^ere woald then no longer be any conflict between Christian theology 
and philosophy. With the overthrow of this do6trine. Christian the- 
ology and the Christian church would cease to have an existence ia 
mj legitimate sense of the word Christian ; as with the capitulation 
of the metrapolis the whole hmd falls to the enemy. There would 
tbCft be peace between the pitrtiea. And, on the other hand, i^ aa 
«MM awlntaini the idea ef m Christ who is both human and divine 
CAB be proved on philosophical grounds to be rational and necessary, 
Ibea, too, it is equally dear that philosophy and theology would 
iMr essMlUUy reeooeiled with each other, and would ever after have 
a eoanson labor, or ralhev wodd have really beoome one ; and philo- 
sophy wmM the* not have lost, but stcengjfchened iu claims to exis- 
toiiee^ Bm^ m the great battle whioh is fighting between the great- 
est ptmmB 'm the world, Christianity mid reason, it is well for both 
Vol. VL No- 21. U 
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parties, that the contest should centre more and more aroiuid the poiot 
where alone all is to be won and all is to be lost." 

The allasions made in the above extract are to the great parties 
which at that time divided, and which still divide, the Grerman theo- 
logical pablic There was the extreme, destructive partj, taking aa 
its foundation the pantheistic interpretation of Hegel's system, and the 
attempted critical demolition of the historical basis of Christianitj in 
Strauss's Life of Jesus : this maintained that the doctrine of the Per- 
son of Christ was bj historical criticism proved to be mythical, and 
on philosophical principles shown to involve contradictions. There 
w^re, on the other hand, those who asserted, that they conld shoWf 
on speculative grounds, the necessity of such a manifestation of ibe 
Godhead as that which the church, on other grounds, believed to be 
consummated in the person of its Redeemer. Besides these two phi* 
losophical parties, there was a third, which declared that all attempt! 
to give a philosophical view of the doctrine were wholly vain and 
fruitless. This last position, the author says, cannot be admitted, un- 
less we assume that there is a great gulf fixed between reason and 
faith, so that they which would pass from hence cannot, neither can 
they pass over that would come from thence : ^' For he thai hohia 
Christianity to be reasonable, must also assume that there is a con- 
stant upholding and strengthening of reason by means of Chrastianilj 
itself, so that no limits can be assigned to its progress. If Christ* as 
theology must be convinced, is indeed the key to the worid's historyt 
as well as to the solution of all the great problems of our existence^ 
it is not humility but wilful inactivity, not to be constantly learning to 
use this key better in the opening of the mysteries." 

Such being the position of the different parties, Dr. Domer pro- 
posed a twofold purpose in giving his historical expositwn of this 
central doctrine of the Christian faith. On the one hand he would 
show, that the acts were not yet closed ; that b, that phikMophy had 
been precipitate in affirming, either that the doctrine- involved irre- 
concilable contradictions, or that it had been demonstrated as neces- 
sary by an '<a priori construction." On the other hand, from whal 
has already been achieved for the understanding of this doctrine^ 
he would draw the inference, that the attempt is not so fruitless at 
many maintain. In addressing himself to this work, he leaves out 
of view the history of our Saviour's life, and also his atoning worky 
and confines himself exclusively to a history of the doctrine of the 
Person, that is, of the Two Natures of Christ, as this has been un- 
folded in the progress and controversies of the Christian Church. 
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The two treatises which were written to carry oot this view were 
expanded, some four jears afterwards, into an octavo volame of aboat 
650 pages, pabKshed in 1839. In the Introdaction to this book he 
repudiates the notion that any one coold give a true exhibition of the 
history of a doctrine without any doctrinal basis ;i and sets forth as 
the leading idea of his work, that Christ is of importance, not mere- 
ly as a historical personage, nor yet alone in an ideal or metaphysical 
point of view, (as the pantheist maintains,) but that both the histor- 
ical and ideal, the divine and the human, are absolutely one in his 
perfected person ; and that he is the head of the race, which race 
b not a mass, but an organisuL And he propounds the ** idea of 
the God-man Jesus Christ, the Son of God, who is man and the 
Head of the church, as the word which alone can solve the enigma 
that weighs upon German Christianity." This work established the 
reputation of its author. It is perhaps the most finished example, 
in historical theology, of the clear and masterly unfolding of the his- 
tory of a doctrine in its successive stages. It is both critical and 
comprehensive. It unites, in rare proportion, historical accuracy and 
philosophical insight with a firm faith in the substantial truth of 
the orthodox doctrine respecting the Person of Christ. It is dic- 
tated by, and it serves to illustrate the wholesome influence of a 
firm conviction in the harmony and ultimate reconciliation of rea- 
son and faith, of Christianity and philosophy. One of the chief ex- 
cellences of the work in this first edition, is its special criticism upon 
the later Christological controversies in Germany. We do not know 
where there is to be found so lucid an account of the bearing of the 
later philosophical and theological systems of Germany upon the great 
doctrines that centre in Christ, as is contained in the latter half of 
this volume. The respective influence and positions of the schools of 
Kant, Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel are clearly presented and tho- 
roughly criticised. The Christology of Schleiermacher closes the 
series ; and from this k>ng research and review the author looks for- 
ward with earnest faith to the time of a rich harvest in which the 

* For this poiitioii he is somewhat severely taken to task by Baar in his Histo- 
ry of the Trinity. It is the claim of Baar, as of Strauss, that he goes to the 
study of history without any preconceived opinion ; althoogh it would not be diffi- 
ealt to show, that he goes there, assuming the essential truth of the pantheistic 
interpretation of the doctrine. So Strauss interprets the life of Christ without any 
previous bias — only he denies the possibility of a miracle. Domer, in the con- 
tinuation of the above sentence, implies the true reason for his seeming assump- 
tion — and that is, his personal fiuth in Christ on the ground of the testimony of 
the Scriptoret. 
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ripest fruits of tbe pttst sktll all be gatberecL ^ And as Eibio{ria and 
Arabia, after bowing down to tbe propbet, are to bring tbeir lojal 
Iribute to tbe Lord, so sball the middle ages witb tbeir scbolag t ic ia ni» 
and tbe later philosopbj also, so shall tbe whole religions bimtory of 
Ibe world, both before and after tbe advent of Christ, be seen to con- 
gregate around that One ; all shall laj down their best gifts before 
Him, who first gave them tbe key by which they could understand 
themselves, and who also makes them worthy to contribote to bis 
bonor ( and by tbeir labors tbe glories of bis Person shall be displayed 
IB ever-increasing lustre, and imbibed witb conscious love by tbe bo- 
Man race." (p. 529,) 

We should be glad to dwell more in detail upon Dr* Domer^s 
exposition of tbe German systems, but we must leave this part of his 
work, of which a second edition has not yet been published, that 
we may give a more full view of the book which stands at tbe head 
of this Article. This is tbe first volume of a new edition, which ia 
to be comprised in three octavos. This volume was issued in three 
parts during the years 1845 and 1846, and makes a book of more than 
eleven hundred. pages, fitted out with those admirable indices, which 
tbe Germans understand the art of making so welL The second 
volume, which is to comprise tbe remainder of the history, was 
promised for the year 1846, but it has not yet made iu appearance.^ 
Tbe third vol. of the new edition is to be wholly new ; it will con- 
tain a full biblical and doctrinal treatise upon the subject; to be pub- 
lished as soon as the leisure of the author will permit" 

From the ability which has been displayed in his criticisms upon 
tbe opinions of others, and from his thorough acquaintance with aH 
the forms in which the doctrine has been held, we are warranted in 
indulging the highest expectations of the value of this concluding 
essay. The partial obscurity which seems to us to hang around bis 
own views of the doctrine, so far as these can be inferred from the 
principles on which bis criticism is conducted, and from incidental 

* At the time Dr. Domer published the first edition of his book he was professor 
of theology at Tubingen ; in the second edition he appears as professor at Konigs- 
berg; and in a German catologne of Books for 1847, we find the title of a pam- 
phlet on the ** Relation of Church and State " which is said to be bis Inaugural 
Discourse on assuming a theological chair at the Unirersity of Bonn. These rapid 
changes, taken in connection with the more rapid political changes of his country, 
may account for the delay in the completion of his work. The only o^er bo(^ 
of his we have seen, is an able and critical Latin treatise De Oratione Christi 
Eechatologica, (Matt. xxiv. I — 36. Luc. xxi. 6—36. Marc^xii!. 1—32.) Ass«f- 
Tata, published in 1844, to celebrate tl^e tri-centennial festivities of tbe UniTcr- 
nty of Konigsberg. 
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hints and phrases, will then, perhaps, be whollj dissipated. While 
the whole coarse and plan of his work prove him to be in harmony 
with the main current of orthodox belief, jet he also shows that he 
is not wholly satisfied with the terms in which this belief has been 
generally expressed. The increased interest in onr own country in 
discussions respecting the nature of ChHst, will also lead some 
minds to turn with interest to a volume written after so thorough a 
preparation. The present enlargement of the original work promises 
to make it more thoroughly scientific — a sort of arsenal for all the 
armory ; but the first edition will still remain of independent value^ 
and to the general reader, who does not wish to be embarrassed with 
the ehiborate details of controversy and specuhition, will perhaps be 
more attractive than the fuller and final exposition. The general 
plan, the leading divisions, and the fundamental views remain the 
same. 

But that portion of the history which is contuned in the present 
volume has been enlarged eleven-fold, from less than one hundred to 
more than eleven hundred pages. It embraces the first four centuries 
of the Christian era; and it may be considered as in some respects 
an independent treatise upon this most important period of the history 
of this doctrine, down to the council of Constantinople, when the ele- 
ments of the humanity of Christ were ecclesiastically set forth and 
sanctioned. In no subsequent centuries have the Trinitarian and 
Christologicnl controversies assumed anything like the same degree 
of importance ; and their decisions have been received with general 
acquiescence by the great body of Christendom ever since. The An- 
glican discussions of the times of Bull and Waterland were not more 
thorough ; the German discussions of these later years have not been 
so minute, nor more philosophicaL In our New England contests 
we have not made more, though we have made more exclusive, use 
of the biblical arguments. The period traversed by this volume is, 
then, one of the deepest interest ; it is, also, one most familiar to 
British and American research. And we think it may be safely said, 
that for the scholar who wishes to penetrate into the recesses of the 
thoughts of those wonderful centuries of the Christian church, when 
thinking minds and believing hearts were earnestly striving to eluci- 
date the highest problems respecting the Grodhead, and the relation 
between divinity and humanity, there is no work which will afibrd 
him so thorough aid, or be a more skilful and critical guide. The 
work of the Jesuit Petavius, De Theologicis Dogmatibus, is the one 
with which it would be most fitly compared, in its comprehensiveness 

14* 
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Mid apparent impartklit j. The foanh volume of tbU treadae of Po* 
taviu8, published a4 Pam in 16d0, is devoted U> the Inearaatioa i 
and it 18 a vast 8tore*bouge of materials, well arranged, and skilful^ 
Qsed to enhance the necessity of authoritative decisione bj Pope or 
oonncil upon subjects where the fathers of the church were found to 
be at variance. But though this woric is the most eminent example 
of doctrinal history which the Boman Catholic church has producedv 
and though it is more liberal in its tone and more free in its criiicisma 
than most of the works of the theologians of this church, jet it is ro^ 
9tricted to the elucidation of a few great points in respect to the Two 
Matures of ChrisU Its learning, though vast, is cumbrous ; and it 
does not suffidently mark the progress of doctrinal discussioiu It 
is also suspected of having yielded too ready an assent to the posi* 
tion, that Arianism was prevalent in the church long before the time 
of Arius.1 It was this concession, in part, which lead Bishop Bull to 

* This iearaed Jesuit is one of the few theologians whom Gibbon praises, yet 
not without a sneer. He confesses his indebtedness to him, and adds: **Hif 
learning is copious and correct, his Latinity is pure, his method clear, his argnmeot 
profound aad well connected} but be is the slave of the &there, the seouige of 
Erotica, and the enemy of troth and candor, as often as they ase inimical to the 
Catholic cause.^ His whole work is in four folio volumes; of which the second 
is devoted to the Trinity, and the fourth to the Incarnation, under which he in- 
cludes the work as well as the nature of Christ. In this volume, the first book 
gives an account of all the heresies j the second relates to the causes of the in- 
earaaUon, " especially that which is called the final j " the third is upon the " com- 
jnnctio sive unitio" of the two natures j the fourth treats of those general " aflec- 
tions " of the two natures which resulted from this union ; and the fifth speaks of 
the two natures separately. While Bull defends Petavius against the charge of 
being an Arian, Van Mildert, in his Life of Waterland, (p. 28,) seems strangdy 
to imply that he was a Socician. 

Another large work on the History of Doctrines, written near «he same period 
is less known than its merits deserve — the Instructiones Historico-theologicae oi 
John Forbesiua, k Corse, a Scotch author, who composed it while residing in Hol- 
land, where it was published at Amsterdam, in 1645. He had previously been 
professor of divinity at Aberdeen. His work is polemical against the Romanists, 
and seems to have been drawn up at the request of the synod of Aberdeen, to 
"give them a taste of theological history," and to refute th« exclusive pretensions 
of the Booianists to the possession of the verdict of the anoicnt eburpk. The 
second book is upon ^* the mystery of the incarnation." Four chapters of it are 
devoted to as many kinds of heresies. The fifth gives an " orthodox antithesis, 
set forth in a metrical compend, against the various heresies and errors in the ar- 
gument concerning the mystery of the incarnation." We give a few lines of this 
Geological cariosity. 

Veras bomo, venisque Deus (le Virgine ChriitOB, 
Penoim Insifftli aatmii ona dttakm 
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mHNMeliisdof«io6of|ii9»iceoe Fakbt (1«8»,) « woifc wiOeb 
wnUen jean before U wfis printed, fince no bookteller oould be foaai 
lo cmdertake its pohlieatioii ; but wbich (in cpoaectkMi wUb hii Judik 
eiuiD, pablbbed io 1694) bae loog beea of atanderd eutborit/ in tba 
SDgliflb cbaiHxb for tbe opinione of tbe em'ljr centuries in re»pect (o tbe 
person of Ghritt HiB chief ol^ect in tbeee worka M to defend tbe cone 
eiitency aa well ivi tbe autboritj of the fatben of Ibe cbimb» wbich 
were fa«t coming into disrepute even among tbe ortbodojt* He maior 
taina their autboritj against tbe iSociniana, who decbgred it to be of no 
Talue ; and their ortbodoxj, against tbe ArianaJ who preaaed them Wr 
Id their aerrice. The three pointa which be chiefly inaiata «po« u% 
4hlittbaiiraexiatencettbeetemity>andtbe of tbe Son 

were held in th^ earlj cburcbi by geneiw wnaewi aw* tbia being 
gained, be not only allows, but indiciitefl^ a certain aubordination, or da- 
dvation of the Son, wbich be conoeivea to be conaiatent withibeae 
poaitiona. Valuable aa are tbe worka of biabop Bull in a b i alo r wal 
point of view, jet thej neither do aw^j with tbe difficultiea which eo- 
oompaaa hia atatement of the relation of tbe Son to tbe Father, aa waa 
abundantlj ahown bj the aubaequent £4ngliah eontroveraiea; nor do 
ibej fiamiah a full view of the proper hiatorj of the doctrine even up 
Io the Council of ^ioe- Thej contributed ■u>re to increaaa raapeet 
jG^r tbe fatbera and belief io their harmonj, than to exhibit the real 
aatare of their differepcea, (ur to aignaliae tbe iUulia of the doeuriual 
diacuaaioo, or to free tbe doctrine from philoaophicai ol^eetiona.^ Be- 

g r » 1 ■ .m ^ -^T' ■ ■ ■ — 

MascUur, Immanuel, Ileus iacaioaviu, «| idem 
Bit quod erat, flat quud nun erat, et «it utrumque 
Vin» beato Deun pepetit : Oeus ett bomo Mttiie. 

Tbe rwaaining ohapfesiv of tbii book give importaiit docaments aod eztractB re- 
leiiDg u> tbe biitory of the doothne. 

> Bishop Ball's Defence of the JMicene Faith was written to coanteract the infla- 
Oiee of three coatinental aathori, ris. PetaYios, Saadlus (in bis Nucleus Hist. Ecel. 
i6a9, who was aa Ariaa), and ZaicUr, a physician of Dantzic, whose works were 
jBaking a deoided impression in Kngiand. His Jodicium EecL Cath^ pabHshed in 
1694, was also directed against foreign anthora, via. Episcopios and his disciple 
Cnicellaeaa, and is devoted to the proof of the position that the Nioene fittbers held 
the belief of the tme and proper divinity of Christ to be indispensable. It was ako 
{■tended, incidentally, to nphold tbe aathority of the Cithers against the reproachea 
eTEpiBcapiiia and othdra. lie goes ao far that Boesnet (Histdea Yar.) claims that 
ke holds to the tnfidlibility of tbe coanctl of Kioe. A third and smaller treatise, 
PHraitive and ApoeloUcal Tradition (1708), is a coatinnation ef tbe former, and 
ia directed against the position that the dootrtaes of Chriat's divinity, incaniatioB, 
ead preeziateDoe were iatrodiiced into the chnrefa ftom heathen or heretical soarcea. 
ia the coatravway between the two parties, called at the time Trkheista and Komi- 
— «^— tbe ibfmer afabom waa raprasenled by Dr. Sherlock (fktber of the bishop 
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fore the appearance of Dorner^s work, Martini's Pragmatic EDstorj of 
the Doctrine of the Divinity of Christ, in the first four Centuries (1800), 
waa the onlj considerable monograph which the Germans had on 
this sufcgect $ bat while this work shows thoroagh stadj of the soarceSy 
it is incomplete, not coming down even to the Council of Nice, and it 
is not adapted to the present state of historical research.^ 

In comparison with these leading works, and with others of less im- 
portance which might be named, the volume of our author stands on 
an equality with any of them in point of general ability, and it is so- 
perior in its plan, its exhibition of the views of the leading fathers, 
and its discernment of their differences as well as agreement. It is 
composed under the full pressure and advantages of the present enthu- 
siastic study of doctrinal history in Germany ; and it is up to the very 
highest requisitions which their finished scholarship imposes. 

The voluminous expansion which the investigation of these first 
centuries has received in this second edition, is owing to several causes. 
It was perhaps too cursorily treated at first, partly because there were, 
at the time of its publication, a more general agreement in the views 
of Grerman scholars respecting this period, and partly because it was 
written with direct reference to the current specuhitioos upon Christ, 
which had been raised by the Hegelian philosophy. But in the mean 
time, the school of Baur in Tiibingen had advanced some positions in 
regard to the views of the earliest church, which, if true, undermined 
the whole of Domer's work, as well as the whole historical basis of the 
Qhristian faith. We will give, in a few words, the substance ct' Dr. 
Baur's views. The original Christian church was strictly Jewbh ; 
all the first Christians were Ebionites. Christ was, to them, only the 

of the same name), and the latter by WalliB and South, he did not take anj direct 
part Bat after his death a work which he wrote for the satisfiuition of lord Aran- 
dell, who was perplexed by this controversy, appeared under the title, '' Disoourse 
on the Doctrine of the Catholic Church, for the first three Ages of Christianiiy, con- 
cerning the Trinity, in opposition to Tritheism and Sabeliianism.*' Bishop Van 
Mildert, in his Life of Waterland, gives us the best sketch we hare seen of these 
early English Trinitarian discussions. 

* The Apostolicity of Trinitarianism, by G. 8. Faber, 2 vols. London, 1832, is a 
most pains-taking collection of passages from the fathers, up to the Council of Kice, 
beginning with the last first, ** to prove the bare historical facty that the catholic 
church which flourished in the age and under the inMnediate teaching of the apos- 
tles themselves, received and maintained, on the avowed and express ground of 
i^KMtolical authority, the doctrine of the holy Trinity, with the dependent doctrine 
of the theanthropic character of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ." It is an ar- 
ray of testimony to prove a particular point, and includes an articulate refhtatioB 
of objections, given in numerical order. To anjrthing like the character of a hlt- 
toiy, it makes no preteniions. Itdoesnotanfoldadoctrinia,batpfovesapo«tkNL 
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Jewish MeflBudu Of hif higber nutare iieUlMr Chriti nor his first 
apostles bad any oonoeptioo. The Ebkmites, instead of being here ties, 
were really the first Christians ; they became heretics only after Chria- 
tiaaity itself had been changed. The first division in the early ehnreh 
was occasioned by the question of cireumcision. Paul was the chief 
means of bringing about this change, which was done by denying -the 
alwolute neeeflsity of obeying the law, and asserting the doctrine of 
jostificalion by faith. Thus a great division was formed in the diuroh 
between the Jews and their opponents ; Peter and Paal are assumed 
as the repreaentati ves of the two parties. That of Paul, to which the 
heathen Christians chiefly attached themselves, at length obtained the 
supremacy. His authority as an apostle was reeogniaed; snd hia 
writingK beoame the foundation of the new Christianity. But this 
was not all. The Ebionites were also at war with the Alexandrian 
Gnostics. The conflict of these two introduced another element into 
the new church, which gave it its chief impulse. This was the doctrine 
of the Logos, which is chiefly exhibited in the writings ascribed to John, 
and came into the church about the middle of the eeeond century, in 
this doetrine the vacillating views respecting the person of Christ came 
to a fixed expression. The Ebionites held that Christ was essentially 
only man ; Paul himself, though he allowed that in Christ there was 
something divine, that is, the Spirit (fipei/jm), still held that in hk 
own nature Christ was only man. But the doctrine of the Logos, 
as contained in John's writings, and as derived from the Alexandrian 
philosophy, produced a total revolution, and a higher form of Chris- 
tianity, by asserting that Christ, in his real nature, was not a mere man, 
but was divine. This was the turning point of Christianity, made 
aboat a century and a half after Christ appeared ; and around this 
idea of the Logos, combined and interehanged as fit was with the expres- 
sion ** Son of God," the whole subsequent doctrinal disputes about the 
nature of Christ revolved. Neither Jesus, nor his immediate follow- 
ers, knew anything of tliis article of futh ; the genuine epistles of Paul 
4o not contain it, (or, in other words, those epistles ascribed to Paul, 
which indicate that he had a higher view of Christ's nature, are not 
genuine) ; of course the doctrine is not historically true as applicahU 
to Christ's person — it is an tdso, the highest to which Christianity baa 
led, introducing the highest form of Christianity, yet an idea not real* 
ised in the person of Christ, as the church has always held, but realized 
only (this is probably Banr's view*) in the human race as a whole. 

' For Bsar's riew, see bis Lehrbudi d. Dogmcngeschichtc, s.SO, 71, 85, 93 ; Ms 
Lebre Ton d Dreieinigkeit, Vol. I ; and his work, Paalns, der Apottel Jesa Chrls- 
ti, 1845. It differs from the Soeinian view hi considering the original form of 
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The predominant notion in this entire re-oonstrnetion of the enrlj 
hisUnrj of the church, is to detach thfB Christian system from its indis- 
soluble connection with the person of Christ. Neither the philosophi- 
eal nor the historical sense of the advocates of this scheme, would be 
satisfied with the position that the leading doctrines, always held bj 
the church, are without some substance of truth. Thej are true, onlj 
not in the sense and application which Christianitj has given to them. 
It is one of the striking peculiarities and advantages of the Christian 
system, that it makes facts, and historical facu, the basis of its chief 
doctrines. Thus, the atonemeht is not an abstract troth about the 
reconciliation of God with man ; but, as a doctrine, it is based upon 
an act of Christ, upon something which he did and suffered for the re- 
demption of the race. So, too, the doctrine of the person of Christ, 
that in him there is a union of humanity with divinity, rests, in the first 
instance, upon the fact that that union was really nuinifested, histori- 
cally revealed, in the incarnation of our Lord. But if, now, it were 
possible for historical criticism to show, that this view of the .person of 
Christ was unknown to Christ himself and to the eariy Christians, that 
it was introduced into the church one hundred and fifty years after 
Christ ; then the whole historical basis of our faith would be subverted, 
and philosophy would triumph over Christianity ; and all that could 
remain true, or could be proved to be so, in the Christian system, 
would be, certain very abstract principles, which have no more direct 
relation to Christ and his work, than they have to any other man and 
his work. 

This virtual revival of Gnosticism is indeed a daring attempt; birt 
then it is less daring and impious than the straight-forward course of 
others, who say outright that Jesus, by his own declarations, gave the 
impulse to such elevated faith in, his power and nature, but that Jesus 
was an enthusiast, and that his disciples were most credulous. This 
is the most consistent scheme, and, in addition to supreme trust ia 

Christianity, the Hamanitarian, as the lowest and nndeveloped form; the snbse- 
qaent form, instead of being a corraption, is a poriticaUon and progress of the faith. 
Bat still he agrees with the Socinian in denying the reality of the union of the hu- 
man and diyine in the person of Christ He differs from the Socinian, still farther, 
in giving this construction of the early Christian history a systematic and phikh 
iophical form ; and hit critidsm upon the Scriptures is marked by the endesTor to 
prove, not that the obstinate texts will bear other constructions, but that the worics 
in which they appear are of later origin. Thus, the epistles to the Ephesians, Co- 
lossians, and PhiUppians, are not Paul's, since they indicate a higher view of Christ^s 
nature. There are some striiung points of similarity between this scheme and 
what seems to be Gibbon's view of the rise of the doctrine of the Incarnation, in the 
47 th chapter of his Decline and Fall of the Boman Empire. 
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one's own individiial noCioiia, it onlj needs supreme distnist in eveiy 
bodj and ererj thing else, even in the possibilitj of a revelation, to 
Make it perfectlj satisfactory. It indeed n^kes Christ to be the great- 
est of impostors, the most daring of the sons of earth ; for it makes 
him daim/that he alone was sinless, while all others were sinful; 
when this claim itself, if he were like them, would prove him to be a 
greater sinner than they alL But then, as a recompense for the loss of 
belief in his virtue, it gives the most unqualified faith in the infallibility 
of one's own reason. It is content to assume that the whole race of 
man has hitherto been in error, if it may only maintain that one man 
is, at last, right. It will gladly abandon all trust in a reveUition from 
tiod through Christ, if it may only trust in the revelations of one's own 
spirit. This is a nK»^ consistent theory ; but it is so rebellious against 
Idstory, so irreverent to Christ, so distrustful of God, that a philosophi- 
cal mind would ghidly be spared the pain, if not the reproach, of being 
its advocate. And therefore we have such theories as that of Dr. Baur. 

AgpuDSt these subversive views, the work of Dr. Doroer is chiefly 
directed. It maintains tiiat Christianity was not originally a theory ; 
that its beginning was not in the announcement of any abstract notion ; 
hot that its basis was Imd in facts. The manifestation of God in the 
llesli, in the person of Jesus, is the historical and real basis of Chris- 
tiaoity. ** He that knows religion, knows that the chief thing in it is a 
dirtne act, which is intended to reconcile the whole man with God." 
The person of Christ is the centre and life of this revelation. Who 
that person is, what are the elements of his nature, is historically re- 
corded. We know, on sure testimony, what Christ declared himself 
to be ; we know what ins early disciples believed him to be. That 
higher view of the nature of Christ, which makes him to be essentially 
divine^ is not a phantastic and unaccountable product of a subsequent 
■ge ; but was held by the earliest church, and this can be historically 
proved. And not only in the first century, but in the others, without 
aay hiatus, is this truth set forth. This is surely an elevated ooncep- 
tioo of history, through all its strifes and conflicts, to trace the gradual 
and victorious progress of the sublimest truths of the Christian faith i 
and see them emerging with added lustre, in immortal youth and nut- 
tared vigor from every fresh assault. And no Christian man who 
reads how the author has peri'ormed this ofl&ce for the first centuries 
can fail to say, with him, that ^ like the astronomer gazing into un- 
imagined worlds, he has olten, in the contemplation of this sublime 
history, been overwhelmed by the feeling of adoring wonder." 

In proceeding, now, to give a more full account of the way in which 
the history of this doctrine is here presented, our limits will oblige us 
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to ootiilfie otirMlfet to the iiim)diMtory portimi. tlila U of speeU 
talue, fti exliibitifig the fetation in wbioli the Chrtottan doetrine sttnde 
to those re]igkni8 opiniong prevalefit in the andeot world whidi 
might, upon a saperflcial intpectioiiy he eonsidered at identicid with 
it The hasis of the whole argament of the work, the general prin^ 
eiplea upoo whieh it \n eoodiicted, and the tme foundation and nethod 
of doctrinid histoiy are also here insisted apon. Hie introdeetioB 
eloses with gi^ng the great general epochs of the histoi7 itseK 
Thdngh We shall be obliged to confine oursdves to a mere ahatiaei^ 
and thas obscure that excellency of the original whieh is foand in ils 
OOpioad details, we shall still hope to transfer to onr pages some re* 
fleeted image of those derated oonoeptions, which this hiatorj shows 
04 hate met in the person of our Saviour, as their luininovs cenCftk 

It Is perhaps hardly worth while to remark, that even where we ^ 
flot wholly agree with the author in his philosophical statements, we 
have not thought it advisable to interpose any criticisms ; believing M 
we do, that the work as a whole will justify itself, and that on so dif- 
fleult a subject it is often desirable to see a variety of expositions. 



The great idea which lies tA the fonndation of the Cfarfstlaa rave* 
ladon, the idea of a union of divinity and homanity^ of a Ood^man^ 
is not restricted to this religion alone ; the elements of it are to be 
found in aU creeds, so far as they are religious, and becaase they are 
religions. The diffbrenee between the various forms of religion, will 
be rather found to consist in the mode in which this onion is eon« 
oeived or attempted to be realised. The ideal of human life mail 
idways be, that it be not human only, but in some way connected 
with and influenced by what is divine* As soon as man thinks of 
himself in his relation to Ood, he cannot conceive of a holy Kfo hi 
any other form than as a union in some sense of divine and hamaa 
life. And when, on the other hand, we think of Ood in his relatioil 
to man, our highest conception of a revelation wilt always be thai of 
a manifestation of Ood, not merely in outward signs and wondef% 
ttoir yet in nature which is blind and dumb, but in the form of a bf 
Ing who may know him and be known of him* 

This is not anthropomorphism. If it were, then it wotdd be inejh 
plicable that religion and science, as they advance^ always employ 
themselves more and more about this great problem ; that their totn 
Stant tendency is to bring the divine and the human to a dosef anion, 
lb think of Ood as wholly abstracted from the world and aB that ii 
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finite, 18 an easy and an empty task. If all that is needed in form- 
ing a conception of God, is to do awaj with all vital relations be- 
tween the divine and the human, this work has long since been 
achieved, and the result is, mere abstract being, a notion only one 
remove from nonentity. An absolutely hidden, unrevealed Deity, is 
no God at all for us. Atheism would be the next step. And, fur- 
ther, it involves a contradiction to speak of God as absolute, and at 
the same time to assert, that he has no intimate connection with what 
is finite ; for if he have nothing to do with the finite, then the finite 
exists independently of him, and consequently he is not absolute ; he 
ia not absolute, unless the finite be a revelation of himself. 

But while all religions necessarily embrace this idea of the union of 
the human with the divine, the peculiarity of the Christian religion 
consists in the form in which it is there presented. It is the univer- 
sal belief of the Christian church, that in Jesus of Nazareth alone, 
this union of divinity and humanity has appeared in a personal form* 
It was manifested in him as a/oc^, a reality ; not as a doctrine, but 
as a person. A common {node of attack against Christianity has 
been to deny the originality of its doctrines, and to derive them all 
from heathen or Jewish sources. The attack was plausible only so 
long as Christianity was considered as a set of doctrines, rather than 
as a series of divine acts. The real defence against such objections 
is to show the exact relation of the Christian religion to the antece- 
dent ones ; its differences from them as well as its agreement with 
them. And if it can be proved, that what other religions were striv- 
ing after in an imperfect or disfigured form, is realized in Christianity 
in a new and perfect way ; if in its fundamental idea of a God-man, 
we find the key by which we can read more clearly the enigmas and 
understand the perversions of other forms of faith, then will its true 
relation to them be detected, and its vindication made triumphant* 
This we will attempt to do by showing, in the first place, that the 
fundamental idea of Christianity, the idea of the Grod-man, cannot be 
explained as derived either from heathenism or from the Jewish sys- 
tem, while at the same time it is that which they both are seeking 
after. In the second place, it will be shown that this fundamental 
idea is original and essential to Christianity, though its full develop- 
ment in all its relations was reserved for subsequent centuries. 

Can we then ascribe to the heathen religions, the origin of this idea 
of the onion of the human and divine in one person ? It is said that 
we must look for it there rather than in the Jewish system, because 
the latter from its strict monotheism was strongly prejudiced against 
any soch dogma, as is proved by the extensive iufiuence of the £bion- 

VoL- VL No. 21. 15 
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ites in the early church, by the slight recognition of this doctrine 
(even if it be found at all) in those books of the New Testament 
which were composed under Hebrew influences, and by the fact that 
those apostles who insisted most upon the divinity of Jesus were 
undeniably most concerned with paganism. Did this idea, then, 
come from paganism ? In answering this question it will be neces- 
sary to distinguish between the oriental and the occidental heathen- 
ism. As the representation of the former, we will take the Indian 
religion ; of the latter, the Greek. Both confound God and the 
world ; yet in doing this they proceed from opposite extremes. The 
orient starts from the divine, the Occident from the human, and both 
seek after the union of the two. In the Greek religion men become 
gods ; they rise to Olympus. This is not the idea of Christianity ; 
it is opposed to it. The early disciples of Christ knew ' nothing of 
such an apotheosis ; man does not rise to God, God descends to man. 
It was first advocated in the Christian church by Paul of Samosata, 
and viewed with such abhorrence, that the council of Nice ordered 
its advocates to be re-baptized. May it not then be found in the the- 
og<mff of the Greeks, if not in their apotheoses ? Still less ; for here 
was polytheism, here the gods are finite, they are national, and above 
them is a threatening destiny, the only and obscure vestige of mono- 
theism ; nor are these many gods essentially united with this all-em- 
bracing Fate. But Christianity from the very first was sternly mo- 
notheistic ; its followers abhorred all polytheism ; the God-man stands 
alone and is not national, and he is in the closest union with the Fa- 
ther. 

But if the Greek faith will not give us this idea, may it not be de- 
rived from the dreamy and fantastic Orient ? There we have the 
incarnation of the second member of the Trimarti ; Vishnu becomes 
man, Grod descends to man. But this incarnation is not a real one ; 
it is not a union of the divine and human ; for Krishnu lays aside his 
humanity and returns to heaven. There is a complete and onreoon- 
ciied dualism, and not a union. The finite and infinite are in an eter- 
nal and irreconcilable opposition. No sooner are the two united than 
one is lost. The finite is swallowed up in the infinite. Matter, too» 
is evil ; the ethical and physical are confounded. So unreoonoiled 
are the two extremes, that this religion has been perpetually playing 
between pantheism and materialism — the elements of both of which 
it contains. In its latest form, that of Buddhism in the Chtnese n»- 
tion, it is wholly material ; this world is all in all, the Chinese em- 
pire is also the kingdom of heaven. 

But though these religious have not attained the true idea «f \km 
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God-maoy yet it is thmt which they are seeking after. The Orient, 
starting from the notion of universal life is ever striving to realize the 
personality and presence of God ; but its essential dualism prevents 
this, and it remains hovering in a region of perpetual uncertainty. 
The Greek religion made the desperate attempt to raise man to the 
gods, to produce the divine from the human ; but when it had reached 
the highest point to which even philosophy could carry it, it found it 
had only a world without a Grod ; or, as in New Platonism, fivXj an 
abstract divine substance, in comparison with which all that is finite is 
but an illusion. Thus the Greek who began with such proud con- 
tcioasness of human power, ended in the same abstraction with which 
the Oriental began, and found in it his grave. And since he began, 
when the Oriental ended, the whole circle of the heathen world ia 
completed ; it returns in the end to its empty and unsatisfying begin- 
ning. It was not able to grasp the problem which it was trying to 
solve ; and history has written the judgment of its religions. The 
originality of the idea of the God-man, as this appears in Christianity, 
is not impeached by any of the conceptions to which these heathen 
religions attained. 

One of the main hindrances in the way of these pagan attempts to 
reconcile the human and the divine, which made them perpetually 
sink down into an extreme (hey were always striving to avoid, was 
their defective views in respect to the moral character of the supreme 
being; universal deficiency, and their want of a sense of Grod's perfect 
justice. Where the moral element is wanting in our conceptions of 
God, it is difficult to realize his personality, it is easier to confound 
him with the world. And any idea of the union of the human and 
divine, which does not save the personality of God, and which does 
not recognize the moral element as essential to this union, must be 
incomplete. The Persians presented in a bolder relief than any other 
pagan people, the intense antagonism between right and wrong ; but 
with them it is a perpetual strife between two elements without any 
reconciliation. Evil is a substance — ^fixed in nature. 

In the Hebrew religion we have for the fii*st time the full distinc- 
tion between Grod and the world openly revealed ; and we have also 
the moral element in the divine nature clearly set forth. In both 
these points it stands far above all the Gentile superstitions ; and it 
may in these respects be considered as the disclosure of a mystery 
which weighed upon the whole of the ancient worid. Other claims, 
and deeper mysteries than are those of paganism, it indeed has ; but 
the enigmas of the ancient world on these points it has fully solved.* 

' The best view of the heathen religions which has been published, is probably 
Stohr*! Beligionsfomien der heidnischer Vulker. Berlin, 1836, 2. 8vo. 
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Before the qnion of divinity and humanity could be clearly seen, 
the distinction between the two must be clearly seen ; and before the 
distinction of the divine and the human can be held fast, we must 
have a definite view of the moral attributes of Grod, especially as a 
God of justice, (without which love is not love). Neither of these 
heathenism had, both of these the Hebrew faith possessed ; and this 
faith, therefore, made one step in advance towards the solution of the 
problem. It remains to be asked, whether this religion had the true 
idea of the union of the divine and the human in such a form that the 
Christian doctrine could be directly derived from it. 

The Hebrew religion stands alone among the ancient systems in 
making a broad distinction between God and the wot Id; and in its 
recognition of the personality of Jehovah. God is so elevated above 
the world, stands so alone in his spirituality and holiness ; the differ- 
ence between God and man is made so vast, that little is said of anjr 
other than a moral union between the two ; — of a relation between 
the human and divine nature or essence, which is necessary to the idea 
of the God-man, we find no traces. And it is, besides, a character- 
istic of this people, that they had little to do with metaphysical ques- 
tions. To raise them above and keep them separate from all Grentile 
polytheism, it seemed necessary that they should have such a view of 
the relation of God to man, as would be most remote from that which 
lies at the basis of the doctrine of the incarnation. This is not in- 
consistent with the fact that God revealed himself in various ways to 
his people ; nor with the office which is ascribed to the Angel of Je- 
hovah in many parts of the Old Testament. But this angel is not 
always represented as a definite person, nor are all revelations made 
through him ; and there is no hint of a union of the human and di- 
vine in him. Such passages as Ps. 103: 20. 148: 2. 34: 8. 91: 11, 
where the angel appears to have a very intimate connection with the 
world, and to be less restricted to the theocracy, are probably to be 
interpreted as personifications, or, if not so, as referring to created 
beings. And it is worthy of remark, that the angels came to have 
the highest importance to the Jews after God had ceased to speak 
with his people ; and that in proportion as a prodigal fancy in later 
time ascribed to them the most important works, the sense of the pres- 
ence of God himself seemed to retreat, which is an opposite result from 
that of the true doctrine of a divine Mediator. Nor in the ** fTu- 
4iom " of the Proverbs and the Apocrypha do we find the elements 
of this doctrine. While this wisdom is the boldest attempt which the 
Jewish mind made to bring God and the world into conjunction, yet, 
in its highest form, it is doubtful whether we can regard it as a per- 
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soDal agent ; and even if it be, it has closer affinities with the doctrine 
of the Logos than vrith that of the Incarnation. When the greatest 
power and knowledge are ascribed to wisdom, it ceases to have any 
direct connection with human nature ; the idea of a manifestation of 
God in kistorff, which is essential to the Christian view, is lost sight 
of, and the only revelation recognized is in the soul of man. No- 
thing like a direct union of God with human nature is recognized in 
all that is ascribed to wisdom. The view of Philo respecting the 
Logos is often adduced as the precursor of the Christian doctrine. 
This is the most remarkable attempt made on the basis of the Jew- 
iah system, and by a contemporary of Jesus, under the influence also 
of the Greek philosophy, to bring the floating ideas of the Jews re- 
specting the Messiah into a systematic form ; and by giving a philo- 
sophical system to do away with the need of having a real and per- 
sonal Messiah. And the results to which this attempt conducts, when 
compared with the reality as it is found in the person of Christ, con- 
firms oar position, that from the Jewish system alone the idea of the 
God-man could not be engendered. There are two opposing elements 
In Philo's system ; on the one hand there is the strictest monotheism ; 
Grod is an absolute, simple and unchangeable being. On the other 
hand, there is the pagan notion of an emanation from God, which 
seems to relieve this idea of a purely abstract Grod, and to bring him 
into a more intimate connection with his creatures. But between 
these two elements Philo is never at rest. As soon as there is an 
emanation, it is taken back again. He has and he has not a differ- 
ence between God and the world. And he also exchanges the ethi- 
cal element, which distinguishes the Hebrew conception of God, for 
the physical element, which is one of the characteristics of Paganism. 
And as to the Logos of Philo's system, it is difficult to maintain the 
position, that he is a different hypostasis from God, having a middle 
position between Grod and the world, To regard him as a distinct 
hypostasis would be repugnant to Philo's severe monotheism ; and 
the passages which seem to favor this view can be explained on a 
different supposition.^ Still more opposed is he to any idea like that 



^ We wish it were in our power to give even an abstract of the thorough discns- 
sion of Philo's system, which extends to nearly forty pages in the original. The 
import of this Logos, as is well known, is one of the vexed questions. High an* 
tfidrities, as Iffk;ke, Ritter and Semisch take a different view from our author. 
The questions are two: 1. Whether the Logos of Philo is a personification or an 
hypostasis; 2. Whether Philo considered this Logos as really divine. The whole 
question has more bearing upon the doctrine*of the Trinity than upon that of the 
Incarnation. As fiur as Dorner's argoment is ooncemed, the originality of the 
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of an incarnation of the Most High, And though some faint traces 
of the expectation of a Messiah may he found in his pages, jet they 
are with him only a traditional reminiscence, for they are inconsistent 
with the whole spirit of his system. His whole philosophy, while it 
is employed in discussing the great problems which the revelation in 
Christ was intended to soWe, and while it has many phrases which 
sound almost like Christianity itself, is yet in its fundamental princi- 
ples and inferences wholly alien from the Christian faith. It is only 
a fata morgana hovering uncertainly over the horizon where Chris- 
tianity was to arise. Yet being employed speculatively about the same 
problems which Christ was in reality to solve, his philosophy may 
not only, in God*s providence, have prepared the way for the Gospel i 
but also had an influence afterwards in giving shape and color to the 
Alexandrian speculations about the person and the work of Christ. 

Thus we have seen that the Old Testament religion, neither in its 
earlier Hebrew nor in its later Jewish form, and this last neither in 
Palestine' qor in Alexandria, had such a view of the relation of God 
to man, that from it anything like the doctrine of the Incarnation 
could be directly derived. But if they could not conceive of God as 
taking human form, did they not, going from the other extreme, have 
the idea of a man who had divine attributes ? The divinely illumin- 
ated Hebrew prophets, in the Servant of God, (njrr»-n^,) give the 
ideal of a man ; he it is who is to be a perfect example of righteous- 
ness ; he is not merely a servant, but is in the closest fellowship with 
God ; but it is difficult to prove, even from Ps. 2: 7, that he is rep- 
resented as being in his essential nature the Son of God, in the sense 
in which this phrase is used in the New Testament. He is, indeed, 
not merely the representative of Israel, but the servant ; and the three- 
fold theocratic office, of king, priest, and prophet, is laid upon him, as 
it could be upon no common mortal. The powers and attributes as- 

doctrine of the God-man in the Christian system would not be at all affected, even 
it' the Logos of Philo and the Wisdom of the Proverbs ^ereadmiued to be distinct 
hypostases^. That does not touch the question of the union of the human and di- 
vine natures in one person. Kitzsch in the Studien und Kritiken, for 1640, takes 
and ably maintains the ground, that in the *' Wisdom," and also in the " AngeV 
of the Old Testament, we have at least tlie beginning of a distinction immanent 
in the Grodhead. iiis argument upon this point, against LOcke, is one of great 
thoroughness and philosophical accuracy. 

' In the fantastic and mystical Adam Cadmon, (or primitive man,) and in the 
Memza, ( Word,) the Shekinah and the Metatron, we have either no real hyposta- 
sis, but only transient or symbolic manifestations of God j or if it be personal, 
like the Metatron, it is still a creature. To the idea of an incarnation of what is 
truly divine none of these representations have attained 
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aigDed to him reach forward to a higher sphere ; and what Isaiah 
pnophecies of his effectual and yicarious priesthood surpasses all the 
power of anj one man. In Daniel's vision we have the highest 
migesty ascribed to the Son of Man, but he is rather to be taken as a 
representative of Israel (9: 27) than as a man. Thus, though there 
are traces and indications that are in harmony with the full reality,^ 
it is not so far anticipated, that one who knew only the Old Testa- 
ment could say a man is God, or the Son of Grod, in a proper and 
metaphysical sense. 

In the Hebrew religion, then, while we find those elements which 
when carried fully out and brought together would give us the idea of 
the God-man, we do not find them so carried out and united. Unite 
the Wisdom or the Logos, which expresses the idea of God revealing 
himself, with that ideal of the Servant of God, which is the highest 
view of man that the Jews possessed, and we have the basis of the 
Person of Christ. But this the Hebrew religion did not do, and, 
therefore, though it was seeking after the great reality, it did not find 
it until Christ himself appeared. 

In this review, now, of the religions which preceded the coming of 
Christy we find, that they are indeed, in the grandest sense, a Pi:ae- 
paratio evangelica; and they prove that Christianity clearly an- 
nounces the great truth which all religions are seeking after ; but 
they also prove that the idea of the God-man first arose in all its ful- 
ness, not outside of Christianity, but within it ; and that it is there- 
fore one of its peculiar characteristics. This idea is original and es- 
sential to Christianity. It began with a fact, and it was the fact 
which gave the knowledge. 

A new principle was introduced into the world when Christ ap- 
peared. The origin of this can only be ascribed to Christ himself, to 
what he declares respecting himself, and to the declarations which 
his inspired apostles made respecting him. He who was in the be- 
ginning with Grod, and was God, assumed human nature. Faith in 
him was the life of the new church. The church believed in him 
and trusted in him implicitly. They had the truth respecting him in 
its totality, but not in its fully developed form. It were unnatural to 
suppose, that from the very first, in all parts and parties of the church, 
the whole of what belongs to the fully unfolded idea of the God-man 
was expressly, and with a full sense of its import, ascribed to Christ. 
To add the more strictly definite terms, to bring out the whole idea 

' Dr. Domer here seems to bsfe sacrificed something of accuracy to the par- 
poses of his argomenu 
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in all Its relations, was reserved for other times. What was first pre- 
sented in the simple form of faith was to be unfolded so as to m^et 
the wants of the intellect, and to Batify the demands of reason. And 
this process is one of the highest importance ; it is that which con- 
stitutes the proper historical development of the doctrine. In it the 
church, especially of the first centuries, tvas always guided by a sure 
tact, which was supplied by the vitality and energy of its faith; 
and t lis it was which gave it that clearness and firmness in its 
final doctrinal decisions upon this subject, which have caused them 
to be freely received by the great body of the church, in all its 
branches, through so many centuries. In framing these decisions, 
then, it is not strange that they should even maintain, that they were 
adding nothing new, but only expressing the same ancient truth in a 
competent form, to meet new questions and controversies. Thus, 
while it would be incorrect to say, that the doctrine of the Incarna- 
tion was held by the body of the church in the same form in the fourth 
century as in the second ; yet he who would on this account infer that 
the later form was wholly of human origin or untrue, would only 
prove his ignorance of the organizing and plastic power of a new 
principle, and his want of a historical sense. But this position needs 
to be more definitely applied to our doctrine. 

That universal tendency to ascribe to Christ an exalted majesty, 
which was found in the lowest form of ancient Christianity as well aa 
in the highest, and which could not rest until it had declared the con- 
substantiality of the Son and the Father, has its ground in the very 
essence of Christianity. That such a Hebrew as Paul, in the face of 
his strict Jewish monotheism, could ascribe to Christ divine attributes, 
is inexplicable, unless we suppose there had been a mighty and total 
change in his religious conceptions. And all the early Christians 
were of one heart and mind, such was the power of their new-wrought 
faith, in putting the Person of Christ into the closest and most living 
relation to the Father. In the Son they had found the Father. But 
there was in them, even in the earliest, so far as we can infer from 
Scripture and history, a difierence in the degree of knowledge which 
they possessed as to the exact relation between God and Christ. 
Some of them, whose culture was more universal and whose suscepti- 
bility for the loftiest views was more intense, express this relation 
more perfectly than others. 

In the canonical Scriptures we do indeed find all the elements fully 
given. And it is the peculiar office of the history of the doctrine to 
show how the difierent elements which are there laid down, and which 
are the norm for all times, were successively and fully unfolded in the 
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progress of the church. No generation of the church, and least of 
all the first, has had in a developed form the full wealth of the apos- 
tolic revelation ; over all the generations the word of Christ and the 
apostles extends as a sufficient norm to the end of days. To say that the 
Scriptures are a part of the process of development, is to put them in 
a false position. They contain the germs of the whole process ; they 
give it its impuUe. 

In the received canon of Scripture, there is a difference in the dif- 
ferent books and writers as to the mode in which this doctrine is an- 
nounced ; combined with an essential unity. The grand, fundamental 
position is in them all ; but there is what may be called a higher and 
a lower type of the same doctrine. The former is given us in the 
writings of Paul and John. Of these two, Paul presents us with the 
new Christian element more in its relation to and distinction from the 
Old Testament views ; while John, though he has the Old Testament 
also before him, brings out the doctrine in its adaptation to, and dis- 
tinction from the Hellenistic conception ( 1 John 5: 20, 21 ). In respect 
to them there can be no doubt that both in their earlier and later 
writings, they ascribe divinity to the Son not merely in a moral but 
in an essential sense, and that they view the relation of the Son to the 
Father not only as '' economic,'* but also as ontological or metaphysi- 
cal ; so that Christ, with the Father and the Holy Ghost constitutes a 
•acred triad. The real humanity of Christ is no less clearly presented 
in their epistles. The new idea of the God-man is thus fully recog- 
nised by them, and their writings give it to us in its highest type. 

The second type of the doctrine, contained in our canonical Scrip- 
tures, |is found in the first three evangelists, and in the writings of 
James, Peter and Jude. But in this type also we find the essential 
elements, which are necessary to the doctrine of the person of Christ. 
The synoptical evangelists may be considered as of special importance, 
since the proclamation of the gospel did not begin with doctrine so 
much as with history, in which doctrine was enveloped. We find now, 
in these Gospels, that Christ is usually designated as the Son of God 
and as the Son of Man. The former is used in three senses : in a 
physical sense, to designate his nature ; in a moral sense, to declare 
his perfection ; and in an official sense (in which both the others are 
comprised), to show his work, as Messiah. He calls himself, also, the 
Son of Man ; and this expression is without force, unless we consider 
him as employing it in contrast with the consciousness he had of a 
higher nature ; while it also refers to his peculiar and special relation 
to the race— -he is the Son of Man, not of a man. As both Son of 
God and of Mao, he is called Son in an eminent sense ; the only Son 
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of God, 80 that even when his disci pies were present, he coold saj nmf 
Father, and not our Father. He forgives sins ; in the form of baptism 
he puts his name with that of the Father ; he has power to send the 
Holy Spirit ; he alone knows the Father, all other men know the Fath- 
er through him ; all power is given to him ; in all space and time he is 
present ; his coming is to be the end of the world ; he is the judge of 
the world ; for all eternity, the Son of God and Man is to be the centre 
of the Chrij>tian's blessedness. Such is the Person of Christ, in the first 
three Gospels. The boldest passages of John have their entire parml- 
Jel in the other evangelists ; and some of their strongest passages have 
no parallel in John (Matt. 9: 2 — 6. 28: 18—20). And though the pre- 
exiBtence of Christ is not as distinctly declared in them as in the other 
parts of the New Testament; yet their full faith coulA not be ex* 
pressed in any other form, nor are there wanting indications of their 
belief in this point. (Luke 7: 35. Matt. 12: 19. comp. Prov.8: 11:27. 
Luke 11: 49 compared with Matt. 23: 34. Matt. 13: 17. Luke 10: 23, 
24 compared with John 8: 36 seq. 

The author next proceeds to an examination of the epistles of James 
and Peter, on which special reliance is placed by those who claim XheA 
the early church was Ebionistic, and shows that these apostles held a 
form of the doctrine wholly inconsistent with such views ; that they 
too, like the first three evangelists, possessed the essential elements in 
the doctrine of the person of Christ. Our space forbids us to follow 
him in this course ; and it has also prevented us from giving more 
than the briefest summary of his full and able exposition of the Christ- 
ology of the synoptical evangelists. It is a cheering contribution to 
the Biblical argument uiN>n the subject. 

Thus far we have been considering the two propositions which it 
was proposed to maintain : that is, that in none of the ancient religions 
did the elements of the idea of the God-man exist in such form, that 
they detract from the exclusive claim of Christianity to its possession, 
although it is the very idea after which these religions are seeking ; 
and, in the second place, that in the earliest records of the Christian 
church, we find this idea described as realized in the person of Jesus 
of Nazareth. It is original with Christianity, and essential to it. 

Being given in the Scriptures as a norm, containing such diverse 
elements, ushered into a world where there were so many conflicting 
▼iews and tendencies, and where men were busied with the very prob- 
lems which it was the purpose of this new revelation to solve ; it be* 
eomes an inquiry of the greatest interest, 1k>w this new doctrine would 
be received and judged. And here is where the historical process of 
the doctrine commences. What then, we proceed to ask, was the 
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oo«r86 and receptkm of tlu« doctrine in the earlj church, where it at 
ooce^canie into the midst of two great, oonflictiog tendencies, those of 
the Jewish and the Grecian culture. 

In considering the history of a doctrioe there are two points tiiat 
need to be carefully impressed. The first is, that the impulse to the 
development is given by the doctrine, as taught in the Scriptures* 
This is the seed. This is the origin of the whole. Unless we as- 
same this, the entire history has no vital principle. The second point 
is .. that it is unhistorical to suppose the whole early church to be 
as fully in possession of the whole doctrine in ail its parts and rela- 
tions, as was the church at a later era, or as it is found in the writings 
of the apostles, which are the standard for all times. The truth will 
rather be found to be this ; that if there are two or more types of the 
same doctrine, the lower form will be the one firat unfolded in the his- 
tory of the church; and the higher form will be idealized in its full 
bsport by the church as a whole only after a long process of discus- 
sion and controversy. And this is a natural order. Thus in respect 
to one doctrine, the lower type, while it still contains the essential ele- 
ments of the truth, contains them in closer alliance with the views 
which prevailed, before the new idea was introduced into the world. 
This type would then probably be the one first discussed, and which 
would be most congenial to the general associations, especially of 
the Jewish Christians. 

It is further worthy of notice, that the truth is not revealed in the 
Scriptures in the dogmatic form, but rather in the form of testimony, 
testimony in word and deed — the form best adapted to the purpose 
for which the Scripture was given, to awaken faith in the heart. 
Bttt this does not prevent, nor detract from the necessity of also hav- 
ing the truth in a proper doctrinal form. It is in the nature ol' Chris- 
tianity to penetrate the whole man. And he that would except the 
intellect, and remain content with implicit faith, deprives faith itself 
of its rights, since in aU faith there is an element of knowledge. Testi- 
■Kwy, the mere proclamation of the word, is indeed enough to lead the 
sinner to faith in Christ ; and it has done this in all centuries. But 
the world — historical energy and inHuence of Chrisuanity are not 
adequately recognized, where this is made to be all ; it is also the office 
and doty of the church to increase in knowledge, to present its faith 
in a scientific form ; and this, when done, reacti^ healtlit uiiy upon the 
faith itselfl A scientific and philosophical view of CliribUauiiy is an 
absolute good, and essentially contributes to make mau more perfectly 
eonformed to the image ol' God. 
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Bat in order to reach this philoaophical form, a long and serere 
process is necessary. It is a hard work. The revealed truth, im- 
bibed bj faith, comes into hearts already prepossessed by other no- 
tions. It oomes among nations who have the widest diversity of opin- 
ion, derived from their schools of philosophy, or from their previous 
religious views. All these the new truth is to remould. It is to con- 
quer their errors ; but before it can* conquer, it must contend. 

Thus was it eminently with the doctrine of the person of Christ, 
when it was introduced into a world where Jewish or Hellenistic 
speculations respecting the nature of Grod and of man had full posses- 
sion of all minds and hearts. What the radical conception of the two 
were, we have already seen ; we are now to point out, in general terms, 
how the new truth would be received and affected by the old. Wo 
think it will appear that these influences, though they at first had a 
disturbing effect, contributed in the end to the consolidation of the doc- 
trine ; and the fact that they thus contributed, will be an additional 
proof of the power of this new idea ; while the way in which the dis- 
cussions were carried on and finally adjusted, will further show the 
difference of the new truth from the more ancient speculations, as also 
its adaptation to confront and overcome them. 

Suppose now, that a nuui educated in the Jewish system had oome, 
by faith, to know Christ as his Redeemer. He believes in Christ with 
all his heart. In the Son he has found the Father. There is, then, a 
close relation between the Son and the Father. What is the nature 
of this relation, would be his first inquiry, when he came to reflect 
upon his faith. In interpreting this relation, or the expressions by 
which the inspired apostles denoted this relation, he would naturally 
call to aid his previous views and opinions respecting the nature of God 
and of man. His Christian thinking would naturally be clothed in his 
traditional forms of thought ; at leaiit he would, by way of trial, en- 
deavor to bring the new truth into connection with his former habits of 
reflection. Thus it would also be with the Greek. And the difference 
between these two circles of thought would be so great, that different 
parties would arise, there would be conflict between the two. But 
though there is a conflict, there is also a common element in them both, 
the new Christian faith. This faith, as we have seen, proclaimed in 
the doctrine of the person of Christ a truth, after which both Jew and 
Greek were seeking, yet which they were not able to find. Ou the 
one hand, in its description of Christ as the Messiah, as prophet, priest, 
and king it harmonized with and carried out to its fullest expression, 
the elements contained in the Jewish system ; on the other hand, in 
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tke idea of the Logot, it came into doae affinitj with the HeUen- 
itt.! The Jew wooid be aUracted hj those elementt which allied it to 
hie prerioos creed, bat he would be repelled by the statements which 
gave it carrency with the Gkreek \ and the Gk*eek woald, in like man* 
ner, be both attracted and repulsed ; attracted by that which the Jew 
would not be so willing to receive, and repelled by that to which the 
Jew would most nataraily ding* The doctrine of the person of Christ 
would thus stand, as it were, in the centre between two conflicting ten- 
dencies ; and it would prove its divine origin by gradually drawing 
tlie two together, as to a common centre. Thus it would show itself 
to eontain a truth higher than either, yet adapted to both ; and so 
persuasive and prevalent was it, that it at length drew together these 
two opposing tendencies, and made them one in the confession of the 
truth as it is in Jesus. And in this confession are contained the ele- 
ments which animated the two contending parties, expressed in a 
higher form, and brought into a state of perfect union, and realized in 
the person of the God-man. 

Had there been only the Greek tendency, this doctrine could never 
have been brou^t out ; for the Hellenist had no definite sense of the 
personality of God, or of bis 'highest moral attributes. On the other 
hand, had there been only the Jewish tendencies, these were too se- 
verely monotheistic, to allow them to come naturally to such a truth. 
Had the Greek and the Jew met in conflict, there would have been 
perpetual warfare, but no common or reconciling central truth. That 
reooBciling truth was given only in the manifestation of God in the 



Oiristianity thus solved the great problem which these two parties 
were discussing from opposite points of view. It contains the substan- 
tial troth of these two religions ; since in the doctrine of the person of 
Christ it gives us the difference as well as the unity of the divine and 
the human, and thus leads to more correct views both of theimture of 
God and of man. Is heathenism seeking the apotheosis of human na- 
tofe ? In Christ it is given, for here is a man who is Grod. Is the true 
Jewish tendency that which seeks the completion of the revelation 
left incomplete in the law ? This is given it in Christ, for in him is 
the revebtion of the depths of the divine condescension and love; 
Ood has become num. Here b the point where the bond of unity 
between God and tlie worid, which heathenism was always looking af- 

* H«nce, on the one hsnd the sect of the Ebionites, and on the other the infla- 
enoe of the Alexandrian philosophy, in the earlj church. 
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ter, 19 folly exhibited ; bat it is so exhibited, thai the material ] 
of heathenism are entirely obliterated, and that the persooaKty at 
well as the holiness of 6od, which are the great ideas of the (Md 
Testament, come to their perfect expression: The highest view of 
man which heathenism coald form was, that he is of divine off-spring 
In a purely natural sense ; but in Christ we have a man, who is not 
merely divine in nature, but all whose words and acts are divine ; 
both in an ethical and natural sense, he is the Son of God. And 
thus he was fitted for his great work of reconciling man with God*^ 
And as far as man himself is concerned we have also, in the Christian 
view of his new life, a higher truth than ever Jew or pagan knew 
— and a truth which corrects and reconciles the highest conceptions 
of both. « The pagan speaks of man as divine, without reference to his 
moral state ; the Jew insists upon his obedience to the external hiw» 
without first and directly insisting upon a total change in his spiritoal 
condition, upon his being made a partaker of the divine nature* 
Christianity would make men both in nature and in act to be the 
children of God and the brothers of Christ; bat in opposition to 
heathenism, it enforces a moral likeness, and in contrast with the 
legal principle it demands a spiritual regeneration. And in demand- 
ing this spiritual and moral renovation, it annals the heathen aa- 
snmption that we are already by nature so closely connected with 
Grod that we need no moral change ; while it also exposes the futilitj 
of that righteousness which comes from external conformity to the 
law. Thus the old man dies and gives place to the new, who by 
the grace of the Holy Spirit is made a partaker of the divine naturoy 
and through the Son received into the fellowship of the Father. 
Man becomes the Son of God in a sense which neither Jew nor 
pagan ever conceived ; and thus does the Christian faith rebut the 
errors which each held, and bring out the truth which reconciles the 
two, and which also leads man to a state of reconciliation with God. 

But before the full truth could be received, it mast contend agaiaal 
prevalent errors and partial principles. When4ntrodaoed into the 
world it encountered masses of Jewish and heathen prejudices. Il 
dissipated them, not by a sudden magical stroke, but by severe toiL 
The principle which gave life to the error lost its exclusive influenoe 
wherever Christianity was really embraced ; and the innate and vio- 
torious power of the new principle is seen as it diffuses itself through 
a world filled with error, and forms a new world of its own. 

To trace this triumphant progress of the doctrine of the Person of 
Christ is the appropriate office of a ^story of this doctrine. The 
animating principle of this history, as we have seen, is the new rev- 
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dfttion which wm giyen to Christ, and which is laid down in the ca- 
nonical Scriptures as a norm for all ages. Starting from this pointy 
the history has to do, not with the simple faith of the church, which 
has heen more nearly the same in all its centuries ; nor yet alone wiih 
the successively framed confessions of faith, for these are but the con- 
densed summary of ages of discussion ; but the appropriate work of 
such a history is to exhibit the process and progress of human thought, 
as employed about the new revelation. It will show how men spee- 
nlated upon a novel and grand truth ; how they were often bewildered 
and led astray by their previous views ; how the truth at length ob- 
tained full mastery ; how its various elements were successively de- 
veloped and combined ; in # word, how that which was originally 
given in the form of faith, came to assume also the form of system and 
of science ; how it came to be dominant in human reason, as it was 
from the first dominant in the human heart. And that historical view 
of this doctrine would be the true one which should be able to de- 
pict how it was introduced into the full current of human thought and 
feeling, and, with a quiet confidence in its ultimate victory, subjected 
to misrepresentations and perversions without number ; and how it 
there worked still and constant, sinking deeper and deeper into the 
human heart, until when the hour had struck, it emerged in its grand 
and victorious progress, and, suddenly, as by enchantment, the bands 
fall from the eyes of Christendom, the mists are dispersed, and the 
radiant image of Christ stands forth in fuller form and glory than 
ever before. Such an exhibition would be a true one, for it would be 
animated by the same pulsation which beats in the hwtory itsdf. 
Such a history will give tho devdopmerU of the doctrine in both its 
parts ; it will show how the human or lower element was unfolded. 
To neglect this would be the Docetism of historical narration. It 
will also exhibit the evolution of the higher and divine element, for 
to neglect this would be the Ebionitism of an historical narration. 
Between these two tendencies the doctrine pursued its course ; so to 
describe it is the duty of the historian. 



The whole course of the doctrine is to be divided into three dis- 
tinct periods, each of which has its special characteristics. 

Tlie Jirst period comprises the first four centuries of the Christian 
ehurch. It begins with the general consciousness that in the Person 
of Christ the divine and the human are united. Starting from this 
general assumption, the church prdceeds to establish the concrete ele- 
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ments which respectively belong to the idea of what h divine, and 
what is human. These two extremes being thus brought into direct 
contrast, it then becomes necessary and p<»8ible, still farther, to in« 
quire into the mode of their union. This is a neceuary inquiry, be- 
cause in proportion as the differences of the two are distinctly dis- 
covered in that same measure will the unity, from which they first start- 
ed, seem to be endangered, and to need a fuller exposition. It has 
also then only become possible to answer this inquiry, because there 
could be no adequate conception of the mode of the union before the 
difierences of the elements which are to be united had been dearlj 
defined. 

The Hcond period, now, proceeds to perform the task, for which 
the first has prepared the data, and it works with these data. These 
data are — the elements which belong to the idea of what is divine, 
and the elements which belong to the idea of what is human, both of 
which distinct elements have been combined in the great positioDy 
that in the Person of Christ are two distinct natures. Starting from 
the distinction of the two natures, this period would investigate the 
mode of their union in one person. The fact of their union is at- 
Bomed. But so long, now, as there is such a conception of the di- 
vine nature as excludes all union with the human, or the converse, 
so long will this union be imperfectly recognized in the Person of 
Christ ; that is, the two factors will not have equal rights conceded 
to them. One epoch will be liable to give the preponderance to one 
side, and another to another. These two epochs are found historical- 
ly prescribed. One of the characteristics of the dogmatic views of 
the period before the reformation is that the divine (the theological) 
element has the preponderance ; equally remarkable b the preponder- 
• ance of the human element over the divine in the centuries after the 
reformation. Thus our second period naturally falls into two epochs ; 
between them stands the Reformation, whose wide historical signifi- 
cancy in relation to our doctrine consists in this, that while it re- 
tained the substance of the theological truth of ancient times, it also 
opened a free course to the attainment of a correct knowledge of 
what belongs to human nature. Thus the period of the Reforma- 
tion, continuing the two sides, is a testimony against the one-sided- 
ness both of the earlier and the later epoch. It contains the essen- 
tial elements of an era which was to introduce a new order of things. 
It is freed from the exclusive theological tendencies of the scholas- 
tics, and it bears testimony against the too great partiality for the 
human nature of Christ, which has been so prevalent in the later 
centuries. * 
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FioaUji tbe third period, which begins with the oommeooement of 
the nineteoDth ceotarj, has for its peculiar and special problem to ex- 
hibit the person of Christ, as the perfect union of the divine and the 
homan, with a full recognition of the difference as well as equilibrium 
of these two elements. 



ARTICLE IX. 



REMARKS ON CERTAIN ERRONEOUS METHODS AND PRIN- 
CIPLES IN BIBLICAL. CRITICISBL 

By Prof. B. B. Edwards. 

A MOBB sober and just method of studying the Bible maj be 
among the favorable results which will flow from the the political 
revolutions which are taking place in various parts of Germany. 
Some essential and salutary changes in the general habits of thinking 
and modes of investigation may be expected. We confidently look 
for this valuable moral product from these political strifes. The 
grounds for this encouragement are various. In the first place, a 
profounder and more practical religious feeling may be awakened. 
Thb was one result of the wars which followed the first French Rev- 
olution. It is said that there are indications in various parts of 
Grermany of more earnest religious emotion. The ** present dis- 
tress,*' the uncertainties which hang over all earthly things, have led 
some to look for *' a city which hath foundation." A natural conse- 
qoence of these awakened sensibilities will be a more reverential re- 
gard to God's written word, a profounder conviction that it is infallible 
and eternal truth* In the multifarious and conflicting systems of morals 
— each containing more or less of important truth — which have rap- 
idly succeeded each other, in the attractive and exciting political the- 
ories which are now brought forward, not a few of which, on experi- 
ment, will be found insufficient or baseless, there may be a yearning 
of the heart for the simple truths of the Bible, a desire to place the 
feet on the rock of ages, a craving for an objective guide that cannot 
mislead. In other words, a revived sense of practical religion im- 
plies that serious state of mind without whicE the Scriptures will 
not be used aright, and will, therefore, be ousinterpreted. 

16« 
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In the second place tlie Germans will beetme a more practical 
people. They now enjoy a much larger degree of dvil liberty than 
at any former time. The responsibility of governing masses e€ 
people, of maintaining order, security and the rights of property, will 
be derolved, to a great extent, on the people themselves or their dired 
representatives. Now it may be safely asserted that all who nnder- 
take to govern men, or in other words to maintain law and public <Nr- 
der, will find the Christian religion indispensable, not a vagoe, shad- 
owy, merely subjective religion, but a positive faith, which has defir 
nite articles, and is susceptible of external proof. A republican gOT- 
emment of any considerable duration, is inconsistent with the effects 
of a rationalist interpretation of the Scriptures. A despotism may 
be sustained in the absence of Divine revelation, or in methods of in- 
terpreting such a revelation which really undermine all its aathority. 
But the supreme power cani\pt be made dependent on the popular 
will unless that will is enlightened by some trustworthy, objective 
truth, and is made willing to bow to its teachings. It is yet to be 
proved whether a desirable republican liberty can be maintained 
where the Christian Sabbath is not regarded as a Divine institutioo 
binding on all men. If it be placed in the category of things which 
are expedient, if learned theologians are willing to consider it as a rem- 
nant of Jewish prejudice, then so far is it doubtful whether a people 
can be entrusted with the political sovereignty. If the States of Ger- 
many are destined to enjoy popular forms of government, then of ne- 
cessity there must be introduced into the German character a much 
langer infusion of practical good sense. And if this result shall take 
place, the imperative necessity of a scriptural education will be felt, 
an education based on the belief that the Bible is really, the whole of 
it, an infallible Divine revelation. 

The reasonableness of this expectation might be argued, in the 
third place, from the influence of political and hitlorical studies, and 
^ the pursuits of civil life. The great historians and statesmen of 
Germany have felt far more profoundly than many theologians, the 
importance of a fixed standard of religious faith and the insuffiueney 
and worthlessness of that vaunted <* higher criticism," which woakl 
disintegrate the Scriptures and rob them of their objective importaooe. 
We refer to such illustrious statesmen and writers, both among the 
living and the dead, as John Von Miiller, Heeren, Niebuhr, Ludea, 
Leo, Von Savigny and others. '* A protestant Christian is nothing 
to me," says Niebahr, "who does not hold the historical of Christ's 
earthly life, in the proper, literal sense, with all its wonders, and holds 
it as historically aertain as any other event belongmg to history, aad 
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it as fmMtj and firmiy ooavinoed of it ; who has not the most ttead- 
fittt oonviodcAi of all points of the Apostles' Creed in their literal sense ; 
who does not consider every doctrine and every command of the New 
Testament as an undoubted Divine revelation. A Christianity after 
the manner of the modem philosophers and pantheists is nothing to 
Be ; without a personal God, without immortality, without the indi- . 
Ttduaiity of man, without an historical faith, it is nothing to me, al- 
though it may be a very clever and acute philosophy. I have often 
said that I will have nothing to do with a metaphysical God, and that 
I will have no other than the God of the Bible, who is heart to heart."^ 
In the studies of a statesman, who has been seriously engaged in the 
administration of public affairs, there is an earnestness, a depth, a 
eomprehensivettess, a wisdom most favorable to the reception of evi- 
dence such as that by which the Scriptures are supported, and for 
which we shall look in vain to the closets of many professed theolo- 
gians. 

The same result may be antidpated, in the fourth place, from the 
sew fields for study and efibrt which will be opened in Grermany, and 
the consequent diminution in the number of those who shall pursue 
theological studies. The schools of theology in Germany have been 
greatly overstocked. Every department, district and comer of the 
theological field has been searched. All conceivable quesUons, all 
possible ramifications, all imaginable aspects of the science, it should 
seem, have been the subjects of earnest study, many of them of sep- 
arate essays. Of course novelty is sought rather than truth. Start- 
ling thec»ies have been brought forward, rather than consistent re- 
salts, or well-balanced opinions. Notoriety must be secured at every 
hazard. A name, perhaps daily bread, must be earned at all events. 
A subject is studied laboriously rather than comprehensively ; effect 
is sought more than utility ; ingenious disquisitions are the result, not 
well adjusted and wholesome thoughts. Hence Germany may be 
said to be filled with books rather than with wisdom, with theological 
treatises rather than with thedogical knowledge. The mind has been 
IB an unnatural state, put upon the stretch for subtleties or wire- 
drawn distinctions or novel modes of exhibiting an old error. When 
a patient, trath-loving disposition is wanting, solidity or value can 
hardly be expected in the products of thinking or of investigation. 
To this cause is to be attritxited not a little of the neology which dis- 
figures and corrapts the sacred literature of Germany. The Strauss- 
cs, the Baure, and the new Tiibingen school, may not be actuated so 
much by hostility to the gospel as by a prarient love of startling nov- 

* LebexuDAchrichten Qber B. G. Niebahr, II. 344. 
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elties, a morbid desire to show how far the '' higher criticiaiii'* can 
carry one. The main cause of the nv>umful attacks on the gospels 
is not that malignant hatred which characterized some of the English 
deists, or that impious levity which ruled in the French schuoL 
Some of these neologists are men of excellent temper, of the kindest 
feelings, and of unexceptionable morality. They have been led to 
seek to undermine the Christian faith, partly at least from wrong 
mental habits ; and these habits have grown out of the peculiar po- 
litical circumstances of the country. Thousands have pursued the- 
ological studies, have written on the most holy mysteries of the Chris- 
tian faith, who had little moral fitness for this work, who ought to 
have been earning an honest livelihood in some civil professioii. 
Multitudes, almost without number, have essayed to comment on the 
Bible, with as little moral qualifications for the work as a common versi- 
fier would possess who should undertake a Paradise Lost. The purity 
of heart, the honesty of motive, the reverential fear, the desire to ao- 
complbh an important practical good are not there. Such commen- 
tators necessarily fail. Instead, therefore, of being awed by their 
learning, or dazzled by the boldness of their propositions, we need 
only to examine their arguments with patience, and we shall be con- 
vinced how unsubstantial they are. In such a combat David maj 
enter the lists wiih the proudest Philistine. 

This leads us to remark, once more, that the dissolution of the 
union between the church and the State, which is likely to follow 
these political changes, will exert an auspicious influence on theolog- 
ical learning. If rulers, resembling in character the counsellors who 
control the Swiss cantons, or some of the grand dukes of Germany, 
possess the right of naming theological professors, how is it possible 
that the fountains of Divine truth shall remain unoorrupted ? The 
church, in its most vital interests, is in the power of a radical and 
godless reformer, or of a more polished, but not less dangerous skeptic 
If the appointing power happens for the moment to be evangelical, then 
the chairs of theological instruction will be filled with men of the ^irit 
of Havernick and Tholuck. But if the civil government is in the 
hands of worldly or infidel politicians, as it is more likely to be, then 
no pen can adequately describe the evils which will flow from a the- 
ological fountain poisoned at its source. On no point is the union of 
church and State fraught with greater calamities. The theological 
departments of the German universities have often in this way been 
filled with men who had not the slightest moral fitness for their sta- 
tion. 
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Now with mental and national peculiarities such as we have indi- 
cated, with an organization of the theological departments in the oni- 
rersities, such as lias long existed in the Grerman universities, we 
might expect that modes of theological investigation, principles of bib- 
lical inquiry would be adopted, which would lead to sad results in 
weakening, if not subverting, ail faith in Divine revelation. Be- 
fore, however, we enumerate some of these erroneous principles, 
it maj be proper, in order to prevent misunderstanding, to allude 
to the great obligations which all Protestant nations are under to the 
biblical scholars and theologians of Grermanj. No person of candor, 
who has anj knowledge of this subject, will deny these obligations 
or wish to abate from their value. The true Christian scholar will 
welcome light from every possible source, and will not consider it 
necesfiary to maintain bis character for orthodoxy by any illiberal and 
Dn wort by prejudices. 

First, we are indebted to the Germans for an immense accumula- 
tion of valuable materials. Germany is a storehouse crowded with 
spoils from every region of the earth, from every province of inquiry. 
Her libraries are receptacles of most elaborate speculation and of 
widely gathered knowledge. On all the subjects which have a near 
or a remote relation to theology, on almost every topic which is at all 
kindred to it, the scholars of that country have toiled with incredible 
patience. In tliis affluence of materials, one needs especially the 
power of a wise selection, the ability to sift the wheat from the chaff. 
Sdll, secondly, not a little of these theological treasures is admirably 
gimpltfied and digested. Indeed the scholars of no country are so 
fond of methodology as the Grerman. In respect to dear arrangement, 
the grammars and lexicons of the Latin, Greek, Hebrew and other 
bmguages have been constructed with surpassing ability. The gram- 
mars and lexicons of Zumpt, Freund, Kuhner, Buttmann, Thiersch, 
Pape, Gesenins and others, are the common property of all in Chris- 
tendom worthy the name of scholars. So it is in dogmatic theology 
and in church history. The manuals of Uahn, Hase, Bretschneider, 
Hagenbach, Gieseler, etc., stand at the head of the list in their re- 
spective departments, not only for the value, but for the scientific ar- 
rangement of the materials. Then, in the third place, we have the 
advantage, which is by no means inconsiderable, of possessing truths 
which have come unharmed from the sharpest conflict, views which 
are the product of the keenest comparison, gold that has been seven 
times purified. Every truth which is admitted in Germany, we may 
be tore, has a finn foundation, because it has come uninjured from the 
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hardest fight. Many positions, capable of the amplest defence, have 
been given op ; those which remain, though they be few in number, 
challenge our instant and cordial belief, because they have been put to 
a fiery trial in every form. If any part of the Scriptures is acknowl- 
edged by the German to be authentic, then we may be sure that it is 
80 ; if there were a weak place in the evidence, it would have been 
infallibly detected. And in cases where the authenticity or genuine- 
ness of a passage has been given up, on insufficient grounds, there 
may be no ultimate loss. Truth does not fear the sharpest scrutiny. 
And it is no mean advantage to the Christian cause, that its opponents 
have been men of eminent learning, of the keenest powers of criticismy 
and of practised abilityHn sifting evidence. 

Again, it is not without its advantages,' that the truths of religion 
and morals have been investigated by German theologians, who are 
so unlike those of England and France, theologians so learned and so 
marked by idiosyncrasies. We obtain aspects of truth which we might 
never otherwise reach. A door is opened into treasures on which we 
might not otherwise gaze. The peculiarities of the German scholar 
become, in this way, productive of good. In the final result, we pos- 
sess profounder and more comprehensive conceptions of truth than 
were otherwise possible, in the same manner that we obtain a more 
adequate and truthful view of the French Revolution by tracing it on 
the pages of the German historian, as well as on those of the En- 
glish and French writers. 

These advantages, however, have been attended with serious evils. 
The peculiar intellectual and religious culture of Grermany has given 
birth to mental habits and modes of investigating truth, which are 
unsound and pernicious. 

I. The first to which we will allude is the erecting of a standard of 
judgment, often termed ** the higher criticism," to which everything 
is made to bow without appeal. If an assertion or a narrative will 
not abide this test, they are summarily dismissed as unworthy of at- 
tention. If an ancient document cannot stand this arbitrary and fiery 
ordeal, it receives sentence of condemnation at once. An objection 
to this highly vaunted standard, is its uncertainty. Who has de- 
fined it ? What are its necessary bounds and metes ? It is a vary- 
ing quantity. On approaching it, it recedes, so that we cannot grasp 
its form or colors. With one writer it may mean one thing; with hb 
neighbor, another. A second objection is, that this ** higher criti- 
cism" has been set up as a standard in a country and in a period 
where the spirit of skepticism and doubting in regard to all ancient 
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monamento has been cmrried to an eztraordinarj and unwarrantable 
length. The influence of Wolf and I^iebuhr has been injuriously ex- 
tended to a department of ancient knowledge with which they had 
little to do. A spirit of suspicion has been breathed orer all ancient 
writings, l>ecause some have been found spurious, or because a little 
flaw has been detected in a trustworthy document. Nothing is incor- 
rupt if anything is corrupt This skeptical tendency has become a na- 
tional characteristic of German scholarship, a tendency which as really 
unfits one to set up a standard of criticism, or to judge fairly of a literary 
production, as the easy faith or the superstitious credulity of the Ro- 
man Catholic In a school of criticism founded in such circumstances, 
we cannot place confidence. Candor, fairness, a large and honest view 
of a subject, and a truly comprehensive judgment, are sadly wanting. 
Again, this standard of criticism has been erected on a basis almost 
exdosively fti^'scte'oe, on the strength of individual feeling and opinion, 
without much regard to objective truth or external testimony. The 
** spiritual philosophy" has prevailed to such an extent in Germany, 
it has so pervaded all departments of thought, it has so colored and 
shaped all the aspects and tendencies of the mind, that evidence drawn 
from history, from human experience, from the tangible and visible 
miiverse, and from the honest and every-day feelings of common men, 
is neglected or is unknown. Grerman culture has been, to a melan- 
choly extent, a ime-eided culture. It has embraced only a part of man. 
We cannot expect, therefore, a standard of criticism entirely just and 
reasonable. True rules of judgment in matters of taste, or in matters 
pertaining to any department of literature, can be found only in pro- 
portion as all mental phenomena and all the facts of human experi- 
ence are taken into the account 

IL Another erroneous principle in biblical interpretation is, the set- 
ting up of one*s own feelings, or intellectual and moral judgment, as 
the final arbiter. Thus a miracle is to be rejected because it is psy- 
chologically impossible. A narrative is pronounced to be a myth, 
beeanse it does not coincide with our observation or experience. The 
state of mind in whfch a seer could foretel future events, is inconceiv- 
able, and is therefore to be denounced. We cannot imagine how an 
individQal can be under the immediate influence of a malignant spirit 
and retain his free agency ; consequently, we must abandon the doc- 
trine of a personal evil spirit Thus we set up ourselves as the ulti- 
mate standard of appeal. Nothing that will not stand the test which 
we have assumed, is worthy of belief. At the bar of our judgment all 
alleged facts, the minutest and the most stupendous events recorded in 
hiatorj are to be tried. By the light of our own conceptions, a uni- 
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▼erse of truth is to be accepted or disowned. The saa could not bave 
stood still on Gibeon, if it is at variance with our preconceived notions 
of what is practicable. There must be an error in the alleged num- 
ber of the Israelites who marched through the wilderness, as the phy- 
sical difficulti^ would be insurmountable. The miraculous conception 
of Jesus presents embarrassment to the interpreter, whidi he sees no 
means of overcoming. 

Now one difficulty connected with this standard of judgment arises 
from the want of an accurate perception of the true province of reason. 
Alleged facts are summarily rejected because we cannot perceive 
their consistency with other facts, or because we cannot precisely de- 
termine the mode of their existence and operation. They do not really 
contradict each other, but simply rise above our comprehension. An- 
other difficulty is, that we do not clearly distinguish the reason from 
other powers or qualities with which it has little to do. The light of 
this faculty may be compelled to pass through a murky atmosphere. 
A thousand influences may come in to mislead us. What we imagine 
to be the decision of an unbiassed intellectual faculty, is compliance 
with the spirit of the times, or results from a dread of giving ofieooSf 
or is one method in which our idiosyncrasy is revealed, or it is one of 
the thousand aspects in which prejudice shows itself. Again, a fruit* 
ful source of error lies in our ignorance of what is fit and becoming. 
We have not the power to transport ourselves into the distant paaly 
and reproduce states of society which no longer exist, or with whidi 
we are not familiar. The miracle is incomprehensible becaose ;we are 
unable to understand the state of the society for whose benefit it was 
performed. A book of the Old Testament (Canticles, e.g.) has no 
divine authority because we cannot see the utility of it It affords no 
spiritual nutriment to us, therefore it is psychologically impossible that 
it was ever intended for the spiritual benefit of any portion of oor T9ce* 
Civil and political usages were tolerated under the Jewish theocracy 
which would not be borne now. Wars were authorized at which tbe 
philanthropy of the present age stands aghast. A perfect Being could 
not take delight in these scenes of barbarism and bloodshed. The 
Scriptures which profess to give the Divine sanction to them, ooold nol 
have proceeded from Grod. Now in this way, we make our own lim- 
ited experience, our own cuhure, our states of mind, modern and occi- 
dental habits and feelings, the rule, the fixed standard, with which dis- 
tant ages, states of society, manners and customs totally different, mosl 
be made to square. Obviously erroneous as such a standard most be^ 
inapt and unanalogous as such methods of comparison necessarily aie^ 
yet they have constituted the favorite standard, the constant sovroeof 
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Bt>pett]9 eootoiomly ormiosnseiouBty, to hnDdreds of learaed commen* 
titfors. The bibltoal booiu bave been safojeeted to a system of inter- 
pretmtloB which has been applied to no other productions. A bill of 
rights, a legal document, any ancient parchment or scroll, are ex* 
plained according to certain well known objective rules, acknowledged 
aed approved by all Nothing would be considered more preposte^ 
roQS than lo expound the Twelve Tables, Magna Oharta, or an Ameri- 
can Conttitation, according to the personal feetings of the reader, o^ 
Ike subjective tendencies and habits of different annotators. 

III. Another erroneous method of interpretation may be termed 
tiie monotonoos or mechanical. It represents the sacred writers nk 
•hoi up to One stereotyped style, to a diction confined, as it wer^ 
by iron ck>gB and clasps. Mosea could not have been, in any sense, 
the anchor of various parts of Genesis, because the style itnd laa^ 
gaaga are not ran in the sane mould. The book of Deuteronomy 
k thrust down several centuries, because it has a difierent oomplex*> 
Ion from the other portions of the Pentateuch. A Psalm is assigned 
to the Maecabean period, beeaose it has a few Chaldaisms, or half A 
doxen phrases which are not found in other compositions that are supi- 
posed to be earlier. The two parts of Zechariah have not the same 
anthor, for there are striking diJIerenoes of expressions in the earlier 
and laler chapters. The three Pastoral Epistles are not Paul's, for 
Ib^ contain scores of words that do not appear elsewhere. John,, 
the apostle, did not write the Apocalypse, as the Greek is quite for^ 
tign to his Gospel and Epistles. Thus the beautiful form of serip-^ 
tmd truth has been dislocated, marred, patched up, and amalgmnaited itt 
« way which shows a most lamentable ignorance of the operatioos 
of the hnonn mind, and of a thousand phenomena in Ik^mry bls^ 
lory. A multitude of ^Mts and considerations may be adduced t6 
fliiow the absurdity of the rule in question. Advancing ag% very 
e£ten produces important changes in one's style of writing. In gen^ 
-atal the fancy and imagination become less prominent ; Ae jud|f- 
ment, the reason, common sense, give tone and dh^ction to the style. 
Copiousness of worda gives place to copiousness of ideas. An in#- 
"vidual at twenty-five years of age delights in a flowery, or an antf- 
4hetic, or an ambitious style ; at forty^five his oompositSons are i^ 
markable for condensed energy or mathematical precision. At thb 
aame tine there are iastanees where the reverse of this is t^ue. 
The alyld gn»wi more piotaresque and lively with advandng ye^. 
The later writings of Burke have much more exuberance than hte 
Easay on the Sublime. The sharp trials of life, the bitter sorrows 
which Ul ta the lot of most literary men, exerl a mellowing infln- 
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ence on the ooime of thought and on the dietion ; there is more depth » 
sincerity and power of impression ; words take their shape and color- 
ing from the heart. New occasions, too, sodden emergencies, fresli 
fields of thought and effort, presuppose changes in the style. Paal 
addressing the uncultivated Gralatians and Paul writing to his be- 
loved Timothy, would be expected to vary his language somewhat. 
The heart of the same apostle, when he was on the eve of his mar- 
tyrdom, would overflow with tenderness and solemnity; new words 
would naturally be introduced ; a patriarchal solicitude would lead to 
earnest repetitions. This would account for some of the differences 
which exist between the book of Deuteronomy and the other foot 
books of the Pentateuch. In the case of the inspired writers, new 
revelations, more powerful operations of the Spirit, a deeper insigfal 
into divine truth, would create a necessity for new words, new phrases 
and an altered style. These causes would occasion the same changes 
as might occur in merely human productions where the authors were 
making rapid progress in knowledge, or adopting new m^hods of 
culture. The three Pastoral Epistles have many pecaliarides ; bat 
not more than the epistles to the Ephesians and Colossians. The 
first epistle to Timothy is said to contain eighty-one of what ase 
^ai layofiBPa; the second, sixty-three; the epistle to Titos, forty^ 
four ; the epistle to the Philippians, fifty-four ; that to the Galatians, 
fifty-seven ; the epistles to the Ephesians and Colossians together, 
one hundred and forty-three. 

Why then should we create an obstacle to the authenticity or 
genuineness of the books of the Scripture, where none exist ? Why 
should we apply a rule there which will apply nowhere else ? Why 
do we single out a volume from the vast treasures of literature, and 
try to maintain that its authors shall be confined to one monotonoua, 
unvarying diction, while in all other literary productions we are 
charmed with the freshness, the ever varying shades of style and dicy 
tion ? On what grounds must the inspired writers be denied the tift^ 
erty of adopting new modes of speech, phraseology fitted to new esr 
igendes of thought and outward life, when the utmost Uberty is taken 
by writers of ancient and modem times ? The fact of inspiration ia 
the one case and mere natural power in the other, would not mate- 
rially vary the result. 

lY. It is maintained by some critics, ''that faith in Chnst can set 
BO limits to critical investigations, otherwise faith would hinder the 
knowledge of the truth."^ In other words, the dechurations of oar Lovd 

^ See Vater'e Comm. IIL 829. De Wette'8£toleitnngiBg.A.T^p..SS6 
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in regard lo historictl nuUtera, his referenceis to tiM hcts of the Old 
TeBtament inaj be true or they may be erroneoas. Criticism most 
prooeed oa its indepbodeDi ooorse in accordance with these declara- 
tioQs, or in opposition to them, as the case may be. But can we 
judge of the Old Testament separate from the New ? Is not historic 
cal criticism compelled to find some of its most important materials 
in the records of the New Testament? Has it not been established 
with more certainty than any other event recorded in ancient history, 
that Jesus Christ came into the world, that he perfectly obeyed the 
kw of God^ was full of grace and truth, that in his lips was no guilOf 
that he never accommodated himself to the sinful prejudices of his 
coontrymeo, and that all the words he ever uttered are worthy of 
the most implicit belief? Is not criticism then compelled to admit 
these facts and act upon them ? Are not his declarations in regard 
to the Old Testament to be credited without any misgivings ? Would 
he propound as historical &cts what he knew to be mere Jewish fa- 
bles, or uncertain traditions, out of deference to the common belief 
of his countrymen, or from his unwillingness to disturb their preju- 
dicea ? No right-minded man will believe any such thing. Every 
one capable of estimating evidence, or of discriminating fable from 
fitfts, must admit the truth, the historical truth of the Gospels. If he 
admits this, he must also admit that our Lord would not and could not 
deceive. But he did deceive, if he affirmed those things as histori- 
cal verities which never occurred. Our faith in Christ must rest on 
historical facts. It is not a mere subjective feeling. It has its basis 
on the personal character of the Redeemer, on his truth, his veraci- 
ty, his perfect knowledge of all past events, on his unshrinking hon- 
esty. Historical criticism, therefore, on the Scriptures cannot act in- 
dependently of faith in Christ. His testimony in regard to the Old 
Testament is one of the main elements which must come into the 
aocouDt. His word is unerring and decisive. 

y. We advert to one more fact, which may be indicative rather of 
a wroDg state of feeling than of an erroneous method or principle of 
interpretation. 'We refer to the tone of confident assurance with 
which a critical judgment is pronounced, the decisive, if not con- 
temptuous air with which an alleged erroneous theory is discarded. 
The manner of the neological critics in this particular is strikingly 
analogous to that of certain modern writers on the prophecies, who 
lay down their propositions as if they were mathematical axioms, 
who seem to have no more doubt that they have arrived at the truth 
on some most difficult and recondite themes, than if they were the 
subjects of inspiration themselves. It has been commonly supposed 
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d»t modesty is an altribote of genius ; that defereBce to the opio- 
ioDs of the great and good of |>ast ages is not inconsistent with th# 
progress of knowledge or with independent inrestigation. Most men 
of genius, the great thinkers, the profound inquirers, hare written un- 
der the conviction that the human mind in its best estate is not iii« 
fallible, and that an overweening confidence is one of the surest marks 
^f error, or of superficial thought. 

As an illustration, we maj select the assertions of some of the 
modem critics in relation to the authorship of the Pentateuch. Leu- 
gei^e has the courage to say : '* The question whether Moses wrole 
the Pentateuch should bo more be raised by those who have in theiiH 
selves any consciousness at all of the development of the history." 
De Wette subjoins : " The controversy can now be only in respect to 
the time of the post-Mosaic authotBhip/*^ Now we suppose that these 
critics would consider of no account the nearly unanimous opinion in 
favor of the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch which is held by 
die scholars of Great Britain and the United States. These scholars 
would be set down, possibly, as still laboring under the prejudices of 
education or of traditional belief. But can the numerous body of 
learned scholars in Germany, Banke, Heogstenberg, Drechsler, e. g;^ 
be classed in the saoie category ? Is it given to the '* liberal " critics 
of G^many to decide a momentous question for all Christendom be- 
sides? Are such summary and sweeping judgments indicative of 
that honesty and candor of mind which can alone lead to satisfactorj 
results ? Are they likely to be acquiesced in, especially whaa the 
critics themselves are by no means agreed as to the manner in whidi 
the Pentateuch should be dislocated, and its various parts rearranged, 
and in face, too, of the many corroborating proofs furnished by the 
Egyptian discoveries in favor of the antiquity and general truth of 
the Mosaic narratives ? In short, assumption and an arrogant tone be* 
tray the weakness of the object for which they are enlisted, rather than 
furnish occasion for doubt and dismay to those who are net ioclined 
to follow in the path which some of the modem critics h&ve meriLed 
out 

> De Wette Einl. ins. A. T. p. 226, Sth ed* 
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ARTICLE X. 

NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, AND MISCELLANIES. 

Die GtgtmoarL Eine EneydopAdisehe DanMlung dor ntwHen Zeitge- 
$ekkkU Jur aOe SUtnde. [The PrtsenL An Encydopedical View of iht 
lakwi Hittoty of the Time$ for aU CUuhs.] 

UiTDBR this title the publisher of the Conversations-Lexicon, proposes 
to continue that work, from the point where it was left in the ninth edi- 
^0, of which an account was given in the last number of the Bib. Sacra, 
pp. 778 — ^790. It is a kind of supplement to that edition ; but it has 
distinctive characteristics of its own, which give it special value. It is 
to be published In numbers, each of sixty-four closely printed pages, at 
ttie rate of two or three a month. The numbers may be obtained in this 
country for IQ 1-2 cents each— twelve of them will form a volume, to 
the close of which will be appended a register. This will give a vol- 
ame of neariy 800 pages about every six months, containing a thorough- 
ly digested account of the events and subjects of the greatest interest 
in the present state of European afiiiirs. 

In this publication, greatly to its advantage, the alphabetical order is 
dropped, so that subjects can be treated of as they occur, while the in- 
terest in them is still fhesb. It thns becomes a sort of review for the 
tiroes. According to the prospectus, the plan proposed is to give an ac- 
count of the most important movements in religion and theology, in phi- 
losophy and art ; to discuss all questions that relate to politics, especial- 
ly the social problems of the day ; to give the results of historical re- 
search, as well as events in recent history ; to communicate discoveries 
in all branches of the natural sciences, and detail the progress of the 
arts ; and also to give biographical sketches of the leading characters of 
the age. To carry out this plan, the editor has engaged a body of able 
and competent contributors; and the numbers as &r as issued, of which 
we have seen seven, show that the work will be both popular and tho- 
rough. It enters much more into detail than a regular Lexicon could do ; 
bat this is an advantage to him who wishes to keep up with the times. 
It treats, for example, very minutely of the revolution in Parts ; it gives 
a ftlll narrative of the contest between the Russians and Circassians ; it 
Mpplias ft history <if the varioas socialistic and communistic schemea 
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Tbe thread of historical narration is generally taken up with the year 1840; 
though, wherever necessary, it runs further back. Perhaps the best view 
of the wortc will be obtained by giving the titles of its Articles : The French 
Revolution of Feb. 1848; the €rerfnaB People, as distributed (iver tbe 
Earth ; the Social Movements of the Times ; the Newest Discoveries in 
our Planetary System ; the Eastern Provinces of Prussia, in relation to 
other Nations ; the right Constitution of Armies in a National Spirit ; 
tbe Geographical and Political PosiUoa of kaly in BelatioD to oibes N«« 
tions ; Bavaria and its King^ Louia L ; tbe Christiao Slate ; the Street- 
Fight of Paris, in June, 1848; State-Service and State-Officer* f SeiiaiDil 
and the Holy War in the Eastern Caucasus (the Circassian war) ; Social* 
ism and Communism, in France ; tbe Higher Burgber School ^ i>a?id 
Frederic Strauss ; tlie Political Relation of the Jews in Oermany ; tb# 
Cavaignac Family ; the Occurrences at Mayence^ in May, 184S; the Ger- 
man Navy. It promises, in the subsequent Nambers, articlea oo tbe 
Cholera ; Archduke John, the Vicaf of tbe Empire ; tbe Russian Bakie 
Provinces ; tbe Gagern Family ; the Death-Penalty ; Labor ; Chemistry 
and Medicine ;. tbe Preliminary Parliament,, in Franklbrt ; Wiirtemberf ) 
Louis Blanc ; Peatalozzi \ the Caucasus ; Afghasistan ; Pruasia, under 
William tbe Fourth. 

The historical value of such a work will be apparent from this list ef 
its subjects. Its articles on society and political matter* are candid and 
thorough, and on the liberal side. If we may judge of its theological 
position by its account of Strauss and his works, we sliould deprecate its 
influence in this respect It is not impartial nor neutral, but shows d«> 
cided leaning to his subversive criticisms and speculationsi And, ia 
point of fact, much of the liberal spirit of Germany in politics is connected 
with anti-Cbristian elementa. Political freedom is not there boro of a aaal 
4er religious liberty, as it was in Englaad and America. 

The Academy of Moral and Political Sciences of tbe Freneb Inslitiite 
IS engaged in tbe publication of a series of small treatises upoB social 
and political movements and theoaes of the day* Is tbe ftiefiMM to tbe 
.first of these tracts, an account is given of tlie origin of this enterpriie. 
Tbe ^ chief of the executive power," general Cavaigoao,8iiiiiiiM>ned tbe 
president of the Academy, M. Charles Dupin^ to iAvita that bodjy ^ lo eoi^ 
cur in the defence of those social principles which were aHaehed by eU 
sorts of publications. Being: persuaded that material order could eot.be ler 
establiahed by means of force,, if moral ocdsc were not alee reestablishei 
by means of true ideas, be thought that the oi^y way of peoi^inft ta«9'e 
minds was ly enlightenit<g thea.'* The Aeedemy aflpoidii^ eppqlDieA 
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a commiflBioo to carry the plaD into eflect, compoaed of M BL Couain, de 
BaauoMBt (aftarwanto replaoed by de TocMfuerllfe), TVoplong, Btaiiqafi, 
and Thiers. H. Blan^ waa mm to the fiNNMilacturiiif dtiaa of Mar- 
aeiJle% Lyona, Bouea, and LlUa, lo iavaatigate Uie nianii and fibyiical 
ooodttioB of tha working |H)fiulatian« A aariea of pwbKcaiiona fnaa alaa 
commenced, to be iasued by Didot, in ounibara of from 60 1« 100 pagtty 
and sold at 40 centinaa each. The first of tbaaa ia by CouaiUiUpeo Jua- 
tice and Charity— abowiug that tbaae are the two |Milac» of all aocial ordavy 
that neither ia right without the other. He traeea moat of tha false sjna- 
terns of morals and politics to the exclusive reliaoce upon one of theaa 
elements. He applies these principlea, wilb skill and clearnea% to flMliy 
of the questiona of the tiroea* The aecond treatise is ou Proparty, m^ 
cording to the Civil Code, by M. Troplong. The feoden^ of a tni» 
democracy is asserted lo be, the confirmation of tb# right to property. 
Despotic and aristocratic societies alter the rightful conditions of property ; 
but the merit of democney is that it reapecta and guavda all the naturai 
rights of men, and all that man obtains in the use of these rights ^ lib- 
erty ia neceasary to acquire property ; equality makes it sacred.'* The 
foundation of the right of property, the difierent theoriea feapecting iv 
are ably discussed. It is interesting to notice the tribute paid to the 
merits of Locke and Reid, in the course of this treatise. The third num- 
ber is on the Causes of the luequality of Riches, by M. Hippolyte Passy, 
who has recently been made Minister of Finance by the new President of 
the Republic. These are all the treatises we have seen. It is also pro- 
posed to treat of the family and its organization ; of the condition of the 
dtflbrent classes of society ; and of the main points in social economy. 
All these tracts are written in an enPightened and philosophical spirit, 
yet in an eminently practical manner. They seem well adapted to carry 
imo efiect the aphorism with which the Introductiou ends : ^ The first 
right of a people is the right to the truth." 

Under the saraw auspices we also have some 25 pages of*' Popular Phi- 
losophy, by Victor Cousin,*^ as a pre^ce to the republication of the first 
part of Rousseau's Confession of Faith of the Savoyard Vicar. Cousin 
aets this Confession over against the Social Contract In this Popuhu* 
Philosophy, he lays down his own confession, in clearer terms than he 
baa ever before done, of his fiiith In the freedom, the spirituality, and the 
immortality of man, in the supremacy of the moral law, in the being and 
morel attributes of God, in the necessity of obedience to conscience, 
and of a religious Tif^. The contrast between such a series of publica- 
tioBS, and those which were published in the era of the first Republic, is 
■glial and auspicious. 
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C^mMenlar After dm erden Britf PauU on dk KormUmr^ von X O. 
Oiiaiu&r. Dekan m Gd/yni^feft. pp. 83a Stuttgurd, 1647. 

The mo8t recent CommeDtaries on the First Epistle to the Corinthians 
are those of De Wette and Meyer, in their Manuals, Heydenreich, Fiatt, 
Okfaausen, Billroth, and Rijckert Special topics have been discussed 
by Baur, Schenkel, DUbne, Goldhora, Becker, and others. Osiander has 
been well known, for some years, as an acute and learned theologian, 
partly by his Apology for the Life of Jesus, in opposition to Strauss, 
The Commentary on the First Epistle to the Corinthians is said to be the 
fruit of many years' study. " We here meet,* says Kling, " with a bcaa- 
tiAil and rare combination of the theological and philological element, a 
copiousness of learning, a solid and fine grammatical culture on the prin- 
ciples of Buttmann, KUhner, Lobeck, Hermann, Winer, etc., a true use of 
the materials which the ancient, the nnodern, and the most recent inter- 
preters have furnished," etc. His position is that of a decided believer 
in inspiration. 

WUheim Gesentui' HdrdMiit Chrammaiik, Ahi hearheUei und haravigqg^ 
hen van K Rddigar. Funfiehnte Jivjlagt, Leipzig, 1848. pp. did 

We give the editor's Preface to this Fifteenth edition : ** In the midst of 
the pressure of great political events, in which, unquestionably, the day 
of freedom for our German father-land dawns, I do not find an inclination 
to multiply words, in order to introduce a scientific work, completed un- 
der the roof of a dull, peaceful repose, to a Public absorbed with higher 
struggles and C4ires. I content myself with saying that, in this new revision 
of a book, whose usefulness has been sufficiently proved by the rapid ex- 
haustion of an extraordinarily large edition in the form which I gave it, I 
have been at the pains to make it more worthy of the favorable reception 
which it has found. Throughout the book, individual improvements and 
additions will be found ; so that, with all the saving of type, the number 
of pages in this edition has been somewhat enlarged. More important 
alterations have been made, e. g. in §§ 21, 40, 41, 44, 49, 52, 68, 86, 117» 
145." The 14th edition contained 303 pages. In the paper and printing 
the last edition shows decided improvement 

Biblical Htbraicay nunc denuo rtcogniia d emendata ab Isaaco LeeMer, Fl 
D. M. synagogae Mickve hradj Phila. d Joaepho Jaqudt V, Z>. M, Pru- 
hyter Ptot. Ejns, Ecd, U. S. Abirt EboracL Sumplibus Joanms ffiUjf^ 
1849, 800./7?. 1416.* 

This Bible is designed to be an exact reprint of Hahn'i editioo, Mueh 
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I appear to haT« been depended by the editors incoltatiiig it with tbe 
•ditiofie of Atbioe, Van det Hoo|rht, Vatabhis and Ophius, and wkh tbe 
^nuintis readings of Kennicott aod De Rossi. In securing typographical 
eorreoums, earefnl ase has also been mada of the labors of W. Hsiden- 
bsiiii, wbo puMisbed ?ery accurate editions of the Pentateuch, Psalms^ 
and fragmmMs of other portions of tbe Bible. How &r this edition i< 
five from errors can of coarse only bo determined by time and carefiil 
eamination. The bringing out in this country of so haodsoroe so edl-* 
tion of the entire Old Testament, edited apparently with so m«eh eave^ 
and accuracy, is certainly an honor to the publisher, to the editors, and 
the country. The type is large and distinct, and the appearance of the 
page is grateful to the eye. In tbe copies which we have examined, the 
paper is so thin that the impression of the type is seen on the opposite 
page. This fault can be rectified, as the work is stereotyped. The price 
of the volume is three dollars. We hope that the undertaking will be 
liberally remunerated. 

I%e Harmomf of ^ Jipocaiypu vM ofUr PrapheeUt qf Holy Sariptun, 
Wiik JSfyUa and an Ouiiine of the Varwua hUerpreialiont, Bjf the jRct^ 
WiUmm Utnry Hoare, laU felhwqfSUohn'a CoUegt, Cambridgt. Lo** 
dott. John W. Pkrker, 1848, 8vo. pp. 227. 

•Tbe text of the Apocalypse is placed in one column and In another 
a combination of passages from other parts of Scripture most neatly 
agreeing with it, both in expression and in subject-matter; — and thus 
ibrming a kind of Scripture Paraphrase to this book.** Explanatory 
notes are added at the bottom of the page, and in ten brief appendices 
various matters are discussed. The author speaks very respectflilly of 
the Commentary of Prof. Stuart. The great political events of the times 
seem to have given a fresh impulse to the study of the prophetical Scrip- 
tures in England. 

A DieHanary of the (krman and English Langttages. Compiled from (he 
tcorks of Hilperty FUigelf Gneb, Heyse^ and others. By G. J, Adler, M. 
jLf Professor of German in the ^ew York University. D. Appleton & 
Coi, 1849, 18va pp. 1162. 

This Dictionary is printed with uncommon care and taste. The paper 
is fiiir, and the type and the arrangement of the articles are such as to 
strike the eye pleasantly. The book, too, is apparently printed with 
great accuracy. Tbe German and English part occupies 840 pages, aad 
tbe English and German 523. This preponderance of the German por- 
tfcNi ower tbe EngliMi is a great advantage. Indeed, we could wish that 
tbe Eogliib part were entirely excluded^ and its plaee supplied with 
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more copious explanations and illustratioos of the difficult German forma 
and phrases. A valuable peculiarity of this Dictionary is that several 
hundred German synonyms are explained. There are also an alphabet- 
ical list of the irregular verbs, and a full dictionary of German abhrevia* 
tions. Many scientific and technical tenns have been incorporated. 
Though we have not been able to test the merits of this dictionary by 
practical use, yet it appears to have been prepared with conscientioiia 
fidelity, and with an intelligent appreciation of the wants of the multi- 
tudes now studying this noble language. 

Among the interesting books in press or in process of preparation in 
Germany, are the Life of Schleiermacber, by Dr. Jonas, of Berlin ; some 
supplementary numbers to Winer's Bible Dictionary, containing iiraw- 
ings, illustrations, etc ; the concluding parts of De Wette's Manual, em- 
bracing the epistles of James, Peter, Jude, and the Apocalypse ; a New 
Testament Lexicon, by Dr. Winer ; the concluding number, long prom- 
ised, of Gesenius's Hebrew Thesaurus, by Rodiger; the continuation of 
the excellent Critico-Exegetical Commentary on the New Testament, by 
Dr. H. A. W. Meyer, of Hanover, (the last volume lieing on the Epistle 
to the Ephesians, and the second edition of the first volumes extending 
to the Acts ;) the conclusion of Becker's Manual of Roman Antiquities ; 
the 3d volume of Brand is's History of Greek and Roman Philosophy, and 
the second of K. F. Hermann's History of the Platonic Philosophy ; etc. 

Public Libraries. The number of public libraries in Europe is stated 
at 383 ; of these, 107 are in France, 41 in Austria, 30 in Prussia, 28 in 
Gr^at Britain, 17 in Spain, 15 in the Papal States, 14 in Belgium, 13 in 
Switzerland, 12 in Russia, 1 1 in Bavaria, 9 in Tuscany, 9 in Sardinia, 8 in 
Sweden, 7 in Naples, 7 in Portugal, and the others in the remaining States. 
The number of volumes in the libraries of the chief European cities, 
compared with each 100 of the respective population, is as follows : 



Weimar, 


800 


Parma, 


278 


Edinburgh, 


116 


Munich, 


750 


Prague, 


168 


Petersburgh, 


106 


Darmstadt, 


652 


Berlin, 


162 


Brussels, 


100 


Copenhagen 


,465 


Madrid, 


152 


Stockholm, 


96 


Stuttgard, 


452 


Paris, 


143 


Naples, 


09 


Dresden, 


432 


Venice, 


142 


Dublin, 


49 


Hanover, 


335 


Milan, 


135 


Lisbon, 


39 


Florence, 


313 


Vienna, 


119 


London, 


20 



Rome, 306 

ISibUMng Statics. By the publication of the *< Catalogue of Books 
published in Great Britain during the Year 1647," and by other intbrmt- 
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tnoj derivable from the PuUithera' Circular, the fblkming atatiallcal in- 
fbrmatioii is obtained as the result of the printing and publishing speco- 
latioDs during the year; but it is necessary to observe that naany books, 
old and new, are from time to time reprinted, of which reprints no a«- 
ttientic information is obtainable. This being the first attempt at any such 
statistics, there is no doubt the system may, in Aiture years, be improved 
upon and enlarged, and therefore be usefblly applied. There have been 
published, during the year, 

3414 new works, the advertised selling price of which amounts to£1 135 
579 new editions, « n n n ^200 

dtm £1336 

These eomprise 4S51 vols., of which 56 are folio, 135 quarto, 169 impe* 
rial and royal 8vo, 1320 demy 8vo, 310 post 8 vo, 9010 19mo dti^; 
containing^ altogether, neariy one million and fifty thousand pages, eoh 
elusive of numerous illustrations on steel, copper, wood, stone, et& 
135 of these works are printed in Scotland, and 64 in Ireland. 489 are 
Pamphlets; and 102 single Sermons, Charges, etc.; but Periodicals, Law 
Reports, Reviews, Magazines, and Newspapers, are not acknowledged 

Nineveh and its Remains, with the accompanying Monuments, 100 
plates, folio, by Austin H. Layard, the 5th and 6th voIuohss of Qrote^ 
History of Greece, and the 4th and 5th volumes of the new edition of 
ThiriwalPs Greece are published. 

The following are among the more recent theological and classical pub- 
lications in the United States, and works now in press : 

Rational Psychology ; or the Subjective Idea and the Objective Law of 
all Intelligence. By Laurens P. Hickok, D. D., Professor of Christian 
Theology in the Theological Seminary of Auburn, N. Y. Derby, Mil- 
ler 6l Co., Auburn, 1849. 8vo. pp. 717. 

A First Book in Greek ; containing a full view of the forms of words, 
with Vocabularies and copious Exercises, on the Method of constant Imi- 
tation and Repetition. By John M'Clintock, D. D., Prof, of Languages, 
and George R. Crooks, M. A., Assistant Professor of Langunges in Dick- 
inson College, Pa. New York, Harper & Brochers, 1848. ]8mo. pp. 315. 

Man : his Constitution and Primitive Condition, by John Harris, D. D. 
Boston, Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. 

Hours of Christian Devotion, by A. Tholuck, translated by Rev. Wil- 
liam Hall, 1 vol. 8vo. 
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An Aeoount of the Dead 8ea Expedkion, uoderihe charge of Lieuiw- 
ants Lynch and Dale, 2 voU. Harpers, 

A new number, completing the first Tokune of the Journal of the 
American Oriental Society. 

A Complete Dictionary o€ the German and English and English and 
German Languages, by Dr. Q. J. Fliigel, American Consul at Leipsic, cod* 
taining all the words in general use, in 2 vols. 8fo. Third edition. 

A new Latin Lexicon, in one large octavo volume, is in the process of 
preparation, by Prof. E. A. Andrews, one of the A uthors of the Latin Gram- 
mar. It is to be a translntion or condensation of the great work of FVeund. 
The third number of Klotz's Lexicon, extends from Animus to Auguttutf 
Doal^ing 208 pages. 

A complete Alphabetical List of all American Publications since 1820, 
8vp. pp. 350 or 400, with more than 15,000 titles, by O. A. Roorbacb. 

Select Popular Orations of Demosthenes, with Notes and a Chronological 
Table, by J. T. Champlin, processor of Greek and Latin in WaterviUe 
College. Boston, James Munroe & Co. 1846. pp. 237 18mo. 

Diklerle'm's Latin Synonyms, edited by ProC Lincoln, of Brown Uni- 
fersity. 

The Complete Works of John M. Mason, D. D. in 3 vols. 6vo. wkh 
a Portrait. 

Memoir of James Milnor, D. D. By John & Stone, D.D. 1 vol. 8vo. 
with a Portrait 

The Complete Works of Joseph Bellamy, D. D. 

Sermons, by the Inte James Richards, D. D. of Auburn, N. Y. With 
an Essay on his Character, by William B. Sprague, D,D, 18ma pp. 387. 

The Second Volume of the Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge. 
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ARTICLE I. 

SPIRITUALITY OF THE BOOK OF JOB AS EXHIBITED IN A 
COMMENTARY ON CHAPTER XIV, EXAMINED IN CONNECTION 
WITH OTHER PASSAGES. 

By Tayler Lewis, LL. D., Professor of Greek in the University of the City of New Yorli. 

Thb chief point of interest in this portion of H0I7 Writ is foand 
in the touching interrogatory contained in the fourteenth verse — If 
a man die^ shaJl he live again f It was to be expected that the nn- 
evangeltcal or Grotian class of commentators wonld give the least 
spiritual view of this and other similar passages. Critics of this kind 
generally profess to be, beyond all other expositors, free from aoj 
bias that may lead to results not sanctioned by the most legitimate 
principles of hermeneutics. And yet it may be maintained, that even 
they, with all their boasted claims to fairness and freedom from preju* 
dice, do actually start with a prejudged theory, which modifies, 000- 
trols, and in many cases, suggests the very interpretations on which 
they so strongly insist as arising directly from the usus loquendi, or 
strict philological examination of the text. 

They too, we maintain, have their prejudged theory. They start 
with the assumption that neither the writer of the book of Job, who- 
ever he may have been, nor the age, nor the country in which he 
lived, could have had any idea of a future, separate, spiritual state of 
existence, much less of any future judgment, much less of any resur- 
VoL. VL No. 22. 18 
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rectioo of the bodj, and still less of anj Divine Redeemer to appear 
in the flesh. 

Bj the light of this theory, opposed as it is to what we know of the 
most ancient nations mentioned in profane history, must its advocates, 
of coarse, decide all questions of probability. When, therefore, they 
meet with passages, which, as far as grammatical interpretation is alone 
ooDcemed, may present either a spiritual or a naturalistic aspect ac- 
cording to the side from whence they are viewed, such interpreters 
do not hesitate to adopt the latter as the most easy, the most obvious, 
the most in accordance with what they assume to be the urns loquendi 
of the writer, and of the age in which he lived. What makes this, in 
some respects, the more strange, is the fact, that such an unevangelical 
Tiew is held the more firmly by those who insist upon bringing down 
the date of the book to the latest period, — even to the time when, ac- 
cording to another of their favorite theories, the Jews themselves 
began to learn the doctrine of a future life from the nations among 
whom they had been led captive. These nations, too, they can be- 
lieve, had long been in possession of it, whilst the chosen people of 
Grod had never risen above the grossest materialistic belief in our 
merest animal existence, and had never exhibited the least trace of 
that which forms the first essential element of spiritual religion. 

We may keep very far from that extreme which finds almost any 
doctrine of the New Testament in the book of Job, and yet believe, 
both from external and internal evidence, that it manifests a higher 
Spirituality than has generally been conceded to it. The internal 
evidence of this kind may be concisely presented under three heads. 

1st. It$ pure moral theism^ embracing such sublime views of the 
Divine purity, holiness and uncompromising righteousness, as have 
never, in knj other age or country been found associated with aiateri- 
albm in respect to man. 

2d. The positive doctrine of a spiritual world as presented in the 
introductory chapters, and to which we may rightly attach a similar 
inferential scholium, namely, that the belief in angels, or sons of Ood, 
and ministering spirits, and evil demons, has never since been found 
joined with that remaining dogma of the Sadducean creed which de-^ 
nies a separate spiritual life of the human souL 

3d. The revelation of an antagonism going on in this spiritual world 
for the trial of our moral integrity, which representation necessarily 
suggests the correlative idea of some great beneficent heavenly power 
contending on our behalf against the evil adversary, thus making 
probable what have been regarded as Job's allusions to a Bedeemer» 
or Messiah, and also rendering easy of belief the sapposiiioQ tiiat he 
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sometimee speaks of deliverancM ooao#cted with anotiier stats •f ex- 
istence. 

Under these general heads we would brieflj present a few intro- 
dqctorj inferences, which the reader is desired to keep in mind 
throughout the whole of the following interpretation. The true key 
of the poem, we assume, is most naturally to be sought in the first 
two chapters. Nothing could seem at first view, and on almost any 
view, to be fairer than such a position as this ; and jet it has been 
strangely overlooked by almost all who have written on the book. 
In these introductory chapters, there can be no doubt of an intention 
to bring before the mind, in some way, vivid ideas of invisible or 
ipiritual beings, and of a spiritual world. This would seem clear 
enough as a fact in itself, whatever we may think of the manner of 
making the representation, — whether we regard it as subjective or 
objective, as mythical or real. The poem, most strikingly commences 
with the supernatural, the superhuman, and the unearthly. It also 
most impressively closes in the same remarkable manner. It is not 
easy, therefore, nor natural, to suppose that the intervening parts 
suddenly lose every trace of this character, and have reference only 
to earthly trials, earthly retributions, earthly vindications of the divine 
justice, and contain only a sort of Confucian morality, presenting the 
merest earthly manifestations of man's highest accountabilities. Again, 
it is hard to believe, that the writer meant to represent the great evil 
spiritual being as playing so important a part in these impressive 
opening scenes, and then that there should be not the least allusion to 
him in anything that follows. Among all other manifestations of reli- 
gious belief, or in all other mythologies (to use a favorite phrase of 
the nnevangelical school), the doctrine of a spiritital world inhabited 
by good and bad epiritual agents^ has ever existed in conjunction with 
the idea of a surviving and separate future life for the human spirit. 
And so, on the other hand, as far as we can historically trace its 
efi*ects, either as a philosophical or a popular tenet, a denial of such a 
separate and surviving human principle, or, in other words, materialiem 
in reepect to man^ has ever, and from the very nature of the connection 
between the two dogmas, must ever ally itself with some species of athe^ 
iem in respect to the universe. We do not believe that a pure moral the- 
ism, especially so sublime an aspect of it as is exhibited in the Psalms 
and in the book of Job, could exist for one century among a people who 
had no such belief in the soul as a separate essence surviving dissolu- 
tion. Such a theism could have no moral sustaining power, and 
would inevitably soon sink down into a pantheistic impersonal natu- 
ralism. 
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In the view we have thas preseDted of the book, it would indeed 
be, what it has so often been styled without much meaning, — v^^nrnd 
drama, or rather epic, — a most sublime poetical representation in 
which revelation withdraws the curtain from one scene in that univer- 
sal battle (fjuix^ aOawaiog) between good and evil, and between good 
and evil powers, which has been going on from the creation. In thk 
sacred Iliad, if we may so speak of it, the field of the strife may be 
said to lie in the hopes, and fears, and faith of the tempted sufferer* 
The prize of victory is his moral integrity, in view of all the influences 
that might be brought to bear upon it both from the good and evil 
department of the spiritual or superhuman world. There is a more 
than Homeric grandeur of conception here. The a^lof proposed in 
this spiritual aydf is something far transcending that of the ordinary 
heroic 

oi)X IfphioVy olSe poei^f 
&X}^ nepl iTXHS fiupvavTai a^avdroio.^ 

Again, this grand conflict necessarily suggests the idea of two chief 
antagonistic powers essentially pertaining to it. In respect to one of 
these the introduction, or argument of the poem, leaves no doubt. It 
is Satan, the old adversary, the enemy of man, the accuser, who is 
represented as roving to and fro in the earth, in search of the victims 
of his never sleeping malice.^ Who then can be the other but HE, 
who, as we have good reason to believe, is repeatedly alluded to 
throughout the book ? Who else can it be but Satan's ancient and 
everlasting opponent — The Only Begotten among the Sons of God — 
The Angel of the Presence — The Guardian Angel of the people of 
God in all ages — The Goel, or the Near Kinsman — The Angel Me- 
diator — The Interpreter — The Witness on high — The Friend of 
man — The Divine Redeemer whose incarnation was promised away 

' An accommodation or rather elevation of Homer. Iliad XXII. 161. 

' It would certainly be very strange, as we have said, that Satan shoald never 
again be alluded to after the opening chapters, or that there shoald be no intima- 
tion of Job's having any belief or knowledge of the evil being, who was the imme- 
diate cause of all his miseries. We therefore think that there are such allusions 
in repeated instances, especially in those agonizing speeches in which the tempted 
SQfferer is supposed to utter such violent and even blasphemous declarations 
against his Maker, bat which, in reality may have been directed against bb tor- 
menting adversary! Of such a nature may be regarded those in Chap. 16: 9, 10, 
11, 12, 13, 14. In verse 11, he would seem to have in his mind's eye a company 
or legion of mocking fiends—" Thet/ have gaped upon me with their moutkp etc. In 
verse U, ^•'^J^, instead of ungodli/, may be rendered, The evil one; and when thus 
viewed, compare it with ch. 1:12. 2: 6. How nataml then the transition to The 
Friend on High^ verse 19. 
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back to the verj beginning of the roll of revelation — HE '< whose 
ddiyht had ever been with the sons of tnen^ r^oicxng always in the 
hahitaUe parts of our earth** — HE whose tbeophanj, at some future 
period, was the theme of obscure tradition all over the eastern world 
— H£ in whom (anless we are to discard the express testimony of 
the very men commissioned by our Lord for the very purpose of de- 
claring the truth respecting himself )t the most ancient patriarchs did, 
in some shadowy, it may be, and yet consoling, form, hope and believe. 
But this is not the place for a full argument on this and the related 
subject. It is enough, for the present, to ask the reader to bear in 
mind, in connection with the following comments, a few suggested 
propositions, which will commend themselves, we think, to such as be- 
Keve in the integrity and mutual relation of all the parts of God's 



Without asserting that the doctrine of a future life, distinctly 
conceived, was the formal, habitual belief of Job and his immediate 
oontemporaries, we may, at least, regard him as having occasionally 
recurring to his mind some such hope as Paul says the patriarchs 
possessed, when they called themselves pilgrims and sojourners upoA 
tarth, thereby professing to seek an unearthly abiding place^ a city 
with foundations ; which hope was grounded mainly on those oft 
repeated declarations, with one of which Christ confounded the Sad^ 
dueees, ** because He was not ashamed to be called their God,** With 
them a' spiritual theism and a moral providence were connected with 
the hope of an abiding life fur man ; which hope necessarily grows 
ont of the sense of such a relation to the Eternal One. So our Sa- 
viour taught the neologists of his day, when from one of the most com- 
Bion texts of the Old Testament (chosen because it was so common, 
and not because it contained ^any peculiariy recondite meaning), he 
showed the ineeparaMe union of these truths with any schette which 
had the least claim to be called a spiritual religion. Such a connec- 
tion is also taught by reason and by that which is higher than reason, 
the hum«i conscience* It may, therefore, be maintained, that it is not 
improbdkHe that the soul of Job (even on the supposition that he lived 
in the days of the patriarchs) did, at times, in the midst of afflictions 
so adapted to drive him out of all earthly expectations, and in view of 
the dark dispensations of God in this world, revert to a more spiritual 
hope, although such hope might be of the most shadowy kind, and 
almost instantly lose itself again in the gloom of his desponding spirit 
We say, then, that it is improbabUf in view of all the considerations 
suggested, that Job should, under no circumstances, make allusion to 
the hope of another life.' 
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Our second proposition is, that it is a still more improbable view 
which represents him (according to RosenmuUer and others) as €xpre$9' 
ly denying it ; and not only that, hut aUo as using terms which would 
seem to imply, that the thought could not be for a moment entertsuned, 
and, should it ever occur to the mind, muf>t be silenced bj the strong^ 
est form of negation. We may have doubts about the distinctness and 
firmness of his faith ; but the supposition that would make him a dog- 
matic materialist, a stubborn denier of any sptrituaiity in man, or of 
any connection with an unseen world beyond what belongs to the 
lowest animality — this, we say, ought to transcend the credulity even 
of the most obstinate rationalist. 

The third proposition is, that both these improbabilities are great* 
ly enhanced, even on the reasoning of the neological interpreters 
themselves, in view of that theory which brings down the writing of 
the book, if not the life of Job himself, to the later age of the Jewish 
State, or to a time near or subsequent to the Babylonish captivity. 

Our ideas of a future life, generally, as one doctrine, and of the 
resurrection of the body as another, are usually kept tolerably distinct 
It was not 60, however, in the time of our Saviour. He himself, in his 
reply to the Sadducees, did not deem it necessary to view separate!/ 
ihe then existing spiritual slate of the Old Testament saints (as af- 
firmed by him,) and their more distinct and higher life after the gene- 
ral resurrection. There was doubtless still more of this blending of 
the two ideas, or rather this dim accompaniment of the latter was still 
more obscurely apprehended, if at all, in earlier periods of the Old 
Testament history. And yet the idea once received of a renewed 
life for the spirit, it would seem to be most naturally followed by a 
shadowy hope, that the body also might, in some way, be a partaker 
of the same. It seems difficult on any other ground to account for 
the early and universal care manifested in the embalming, carefol 
sepulture, and solemn funeral rites, which have ever attended the 
last disposal of the poor remains of our corporeal humanity. But it 
is time to commence our explanation of the chapter before us. 

Verse 1. MiSK nAj tanx — Man of woman horn. An expression as 
HoseamijUer well observes, used to denote the frailty of our physical 
origin — de injirmo stipite. The same idea, ch. 15: 14, and 25: 4. 
Jlotv shall man be just unto God; and how shall he be clean thai is 
bom of woman. See Matt. 11: 11. Luke 7: 28, yewrixol ywaixtap. 
There are circumstances which have ever attended the first introduc- 
tion of man into this fallen world, that seem to give peculiar emphasis 
40 the expression which introduces this wailing lamentation over the 
weakness and darkness of our phyipcal humanity. Whether a part 
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of the primal corse or not, there are scenes of anguish attending the 
homan birth, and even of revolting deformity, which seem to await 
ao other physical generation. They can only be alluded to, and our 
oieaoiog cannot be better expressed than m the words of Plutarch's 
comment on the Iliad XYII. 446. 

Ov fikv yap Ti TTOV lirriv di'^vpoirepov uvdpbg 
XlajTwv, baaa. re yaiav iniwveUi re kuI Ipirei. 

On which the philosopher remarks: Tovro ov xpevdetai Xiytav — ov« 
d«r yoQ iojip wtmg attXig, ovd' inoQffP, avdi yvfipov, ovd' afiogqioff 
ftidi fuoQaWf (is ap^gmnog iv yofalg ogafievog, (p fiovcp ax^^or ovdi 
xa^cLQow idoixep ilg q^dig odop i/ qwaig * aJX alfAau ne(pvQfjiirog, xou 
UOqov ntQinXecag^ xcu qtufevoiiiv^ fuiXkov ij /et^oofccVcp aoixoitf. — Plu- 
tarch De Amore Prolis. 

o^ ^p^ — Short of day$ — hreoii dienm. wh-^ato — Full of 
commoitoH or excitemenL Jerome : RepUtui mtdtis mtseriis. From 
the cradle to the grave, one scene of excitement and unrest. Compare 
the description given in the book of Ecclesiasticus or Wisdom of Si* 
rach, ch. 40: 1, 2, 3, daxoXia luyahi — ^rikog xcu toQaxii — oUyo^ 
fig ovdh ip awanaiatL 

V. 2. ba^i Ks;*p2C^ — He cometh forth like a flower. The d^ 
spending mourner views man here solely in his physical relations. 
The allusion is to his mother earth. He cometh forth from her bosom 
and soon returns to it again. The term KX^ also strikingly suggests 
a sort of scenic or phantasmagoric representation, as though the brief 
human existence were a mere iratuittu — a coming out from a dark 
past eternity, and a rapid passing in to a darker still to succeed. 
There is this thought, Eccles. 6: 4, t)^;; "H^nn^ ks b^nn "^a — HecomoA 
in with vanity f and he departeth in darkness, and his name shall he 
covered with darkness. He comes forth from one nhhy, or hidden 
state^ flits swiftly across the narrow isthmus of time, and seems to be 
lost in the great Db'l9 that follows. In contrast with such a vieWy 
God is said to be, nbij? n^l thw^ ab etemitate ad etemitatem, or as 
the LXX. express it, Ps. 90, dm jov aiiopog ifog tov aifovog ov el 

^roy^ «bj bao rnw — Be fleeth like a shadow, and abideth not. 
The Greek poets are so full of these two most simple yet expressive 
comparisons, that we hope to be pardoned in presenting them at some 
length, although but little necessary by way of interpretation of a 
passage which so interprets itself to the conscious human sentiment 
It is well to bring out comparisons of this kind, because they present 
a species of language which is confined to no one age or aspect of the. 
world. It dates from the fall; it is found abundantly in the Scripturea 
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^e Ps, 103) 15. 90: 5. Job 7: 9. 13: 12, etc.) and in all the most 
aocient reminiscences of our world. This universal wwling crj 
CQuld only have proceeded from some deep impression of a fall, from 
spme consciousness of a strangely perverted condition, in which aii 
the hopes and fears of the soul, its reminiscences of some heavenly 
origin, its conviction of a deeper inner life, and of the high moral im- 
portance of its relations to the Divine government, seem ever in 
strange contrast with its sense of the inadequacy, and inefficiencji 
and dream-^like nature of its outward phenomenal existenee* We find 
it in Homer, in the midst of all that pride of martial and heroic inspi- 
ration which would seem the furthe^^ removed from any such humil- 
iating confession of human insignificance. 

Off TTEp ^iXkuv yevE^y roiTfie Kot avdp&v. 

^iiXXa rd, fikv t* uvefio^ x^f^^^C X^^h aXhi Se & iXri 

Trj'Ke^oQaa ^et • &ipof & hfiyiyveriti Ctpif. 

*Q( avdpCfV yeyefi^ yfihv ^vei^ if 6' uwoXrfyei^ 

We might almost translate Homer here by David, and give a version 
of the passage in the very words of the Psalmist: Frail many (^3K) 
oi grass are his days ; as the flower of the fields so he flourishiiL 
The wind passes over it and it is gone^ and the place thereof hnoweth U 
no more. 

The other comparison of the flitting shadow is still more common. 
Many says the writer of the 39th Psalm, walks in a shadow (ta^sc), 
a shade, an image, a land of unreality. Watts, in his beautiful yet 
somewhat inaccurate version, has made it more conform to the idea 
of the present passage. 

See the vain race of mortals movt 
Like shadows o'er the plain* 

A more striking resemblance may be found in the Ajax of Sopho- 
cles, 125. 

*Opu ytip fifiac olihv bvrac dXAo nX^ 
eldo)X', daomep ^C>fteVy ^ Kov^ffv £KIAN. 

The same, Euripides' Medea, 1220. 

Tct i^vi/rd d' oi vi)v irpurov ifyovfiat ZKIAN. 

So again, in the Agamemnon of Aeschylns, 1259. 

{<^ ppoTeia irpayftar* • eiTVxoi>vra fihf 
^ ZKIA TIC ^ rpk^tttv ' el Sk dwcrrv;^^, 

PtiXmc iypi^0y ^woyyof &^€P ypaf^v. 
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which maj be paraphrased — " Human life, when prosperons, is such a 
shadow, that even a shadow may turn it ; or rather, a picture which a 
shadow may spoil (as it is admirably rendered by Professor Felton,iii 
his edition of the Agamemnon), but adversity, like a sponge, blots out 
every lineament," — that is, reduces again, to utter darkness, the vision- 
ary representation of human life, which gleamed but for a moment, to 
disappear in the greater obscurity. 
In like manner, Pindar, Pyth. Od. YIII. Last Epod. 

'Ewufiepoi ' Ti di rt^ ; ri (5* ovrig ; 
SKI A 2 uvap iv&piinoi — 

Of a similar kind, although with somewhat different imagery, is 
Soph. Oed. Tyr. 1186, or that most striking passage, commencing — 

ia> yeveaX fiporuv^ 

(iuaof ivapi^fuj. 

Even the light hearted Aristophanes joins in ihe wailing strain, 
and writes, in one passage, almost every epithet descriptive of the 
frailty, transitoriness, dream-like, shadowy nature of human life — 

'Aye di^^iv uvdpec ufiovpo^ioi^T AAQN TENEA npoaofiOLOi^ 
6Myo6paveeCi irXuafrnTa TnyAot), 2KI0EIAEA ^t)X' <l/ievqra), 
aTTTT^e^ i^fiipioi, raXadl ^poToi^ uvipeg ElKEAONEIPOI. 

Birds, 686. 

rnyj — HJieeth swiftly. The image or shadow intended, is doubt- 
less that of a cloud or vapor (xanfov amci^ Soph. Antig. 1170) which 
seems to pass so swiftly over the plain, and which never, for a mo- 
Blent, stands ("^i^sj^) or keeps the same position, but is ever passing 
away, as some of the old Ionic materialists said of all things — ovdip 
iattpu — ndrta nartcag xtpehcu. It is certainly true of man physi- 
cally, and of the whole physical system. It standeth not, but is ever 
passing away. It reminds us of Paul's most solemn declaration— 
^ the fashion of this world (its cx^fMty figure, outline, phenomenal be- 
ing) passeih away ; it abideth or standeth not. 

V. 8. »Tr^?"5|K — Upon stMch an one— on such a being, so frail, so 
transient,— on such a fleeing shadow, coming out of darkness and go- 
ing into darkness, dost thou open thine eye ? The expression may be 
taken in honam vd in malam partem. An example of the former 
may be found Zech. 12: 4. Here, however, it is to be regarded 
as having the latter sense. It is the eye of justice, the ixdwop 
Sfifjui of the Grecian drama. This is determined by the succeeding 
danse — r^ c^^^ ^"^^ '^^i^} — And briny me into judgment with 
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iheel Ck>mpare Job 7:8, T'Aintf eye is upon me, ofitf /am nol; t'latisy 
I cannot endure it. In reference to the same idea, God is called the 
watcher of men, Job 7: 20, as the word *12C5 there should be rendered, 
instead o? preserver. 

There is no mode of expression which varies more, according to tho 
accompanying conception or aspect in which it is viewed, than this 
kind of impassioned interrogatory. Under each such aspect, it admits 
of a widely different answer ; and this, too, varies very nMch accord- 
ing to our view of the emphatic point of the question. Thus, there 
may be here imagined a threefold latent response. It may be the 
strong negative — mintme vfro — which BosenmuUer and Mr. Barnes 
90 unhesitatingly regard as the true answer intended to the famous 
question, verse 14 ; and it would be difficult to say why this positive- 
ness would not be as much warranted in the one case as in the other* 
This same negative answer, too, would vary much, according as we 
regarded the emphasis of the interrogatory as concentered on the ob- 
ject, or the action, or the agent. Is^it such an one that thou bring- 
est, etc. ? Again — Dost thou bring such an one into judgment with 
thee f Or, thirdly — Dost thou bring such an one into judgment with 
thee ? Is he an object not merely of thy general physical providence, 
like other insignificant parts of the creation, but also of a mora/ contest, 
and dost thou judge the actions of this brief temporal being by laws 
and principles eternal in their nature and their sanctions ? In one case, 
and according to one assumption, the supposed negative answer would 
be the strongest affirmation, that man was not whoUy such an one as 
had been described, and which description was doubtless intended as 
true of him, considered in his mere physical relations. It would be 
equivalent to asserting that there really is something more than this 
physical aspect, to be taken into our entire estimate of humaniiy; 
however ill defined may have been the conceptions of the interrogator 
respecting it. Again, on the assumption that man is wholly such an on$^ 
the same supposed answer would be a denial that God attaches impor* 
tance to his moral conduct ; or, in other words, that the good or evil 
that befel him had anything to do with any moral conaideratioas. 
An assumed affirmative would give rise to a similar variety in the 
statement of its bearings. So also the question itself, as a wbole» 
takes different aspects, from a consideration of the state of mind from 
whence it may be supposed to have emanated. It may be rc^garded, 
if we choose to take the lowest view, as the language of one who has 
no doubt of the mere animality of the human condition. It may be» 
on the other hand, the mode in which the clearest faith expresses its 
OBSorance that man has a higher being, and is related to a hi^ier world 
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of troth than would teem from the contemplation of his mere phenome* 
nal existence. It may, again,«-and to this middle view the whole aspect 
of the passage forces os, — be rather a musing soliloquy, than any strong 
expression of belief or disbelief. It may be the language of one seek« 
ing to invigorate a desponding faith ; or of surprise at some great 
conception which passes through the mind, seeming for the moment 
too great to be entertained, and yet too intensely solemn and interest^ 
ing to be reject^ Can it be, that man has no higher destiny than this I 
Why, then, shonld God bring him into judgment? 

y. 4 The same train of thought may be regarded as pursued in 
the succeeding verse— Jrajp *n1rra in^-^ — Who can bring purity otU 
of impurity f How can holing, or moral excellence, be derived from 
00 low a state, from such a mere phyiical existence ? How can anjr 
moral relations be at all connected with such a being ? 

We need not suppose that there passed through the mind of Job 
jost such a development of this thought, as would now result from 
viewing man in the clearer light which Christianity and an improved 
philosophy have shed upon his moral existence. Still, may we believe, 
that in this musing of the spirit, the ground of the developed thought 
was there, and that in that germ was contained, potentially^ all that 
will be ever brought out in its highest and most perfect manifestation* 
In reading and interpreting Holy Writ, we are not shut up to the pre« 
oise measure of the conception, as it may have darkly existed in thd 
mind of the ancient writer or speaker through whom any parts have 
been transmitted to us. To put ourselves just in their position-* 
according to what scmie have styled the great law of Biblical hermo- 
Beutics — would be to forget that inspired revelation was actually, in 
some high sense, the product of the Eternal Spirit, and that, therefore, 
its folnesB of meaning cannot be wholly bounded by the inadequate con- 
ceptions of those who were used as the medium of its utterance. 
Some check, of course, must be interposed to extravagant and false 
interpretation ; and this is found in the safe principle, that the law 
above mentioned must be carefully applied to limit and define the ex- 
ternal and internal circumstances attending the origin of the thought, 
and the true conditions under which it was fir^t given forth. These must 
certainly be regarded as indicative and regulative of its true naturef 
tf not of its extent, and as presenting the true germ of subsequent de- 
velopment. By the nature of the thought we mean — whether it is 
moral or physical, whether it has respect alone to animal and earthly, 
or to moral and spiritual relations, even though it be but the merest 
l^nmiering view of them, in their most germinal aspects. But when 
this has been carefuly determined, then we are to make a distinction— 
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and a most important distinction it is — ^between the thought or ideOf 
which maj be expanded ad infinitum, and the inadequate conception^ 
hj which it may have been at first represented, or by which it may 
afterwards have been measured, according to the varying knowledge, 
or capacities, or circumstances of human readers. The former, in the 
largest extent to which it can be carried by finite faculties, and even far 
beyond them, may be regarded as the mind of the Spirit. This may be 
taken as the true wordf in a sense as real and as much intended by the 
author of the inspired volume, as the more limited view of its meaning 
which may have attended its first utterance recorded in the Bible. We 
may even say, in a sense still more real and true, rising higher and 
higher, (after having been thus grounded in a true hermeneutical foun- 
dation, as the security against cabalistical, mystical, or visionary inter- 
pretations,) according to the reader's spiritual-mindedness, or his com 
munion with that Spirit of Truth through whom all YQa(pri ^eonvewnog 
was given to mankind. In other words, we are bound to get at the 
sacred writer's true thought^ as distinguished from every other, and as 
built upon the true historical or hermeneutical sense of the passage; 
but then we are not to be limited by his measurement of the thought^ 
or to take his objective conception as the full interpretation of his own 
idea, — so as to regard this conception and nothing more as being alone 
the word, or as all that Grod intended to say to the church through 
him. The Thought has a true existence per se, for all mind, and in- 
dependent of the particular mind through which it is originally given. 
"Whatever soul possesses it, even with the feeblest conception^ may, in 
one sense, and a most real sense, be said to have it all ; and yet if 
may be far more fully developed in one mind than in another, — far 
more fully developed, it may be sometimes, in the mind of the scholar 
than in that of the teacher, in the mind of the reader than in that of 
the author, in the mind of the humblest gospel-enlightened student of 
the Bible, than as it presented itself to some of those holy men through 
whom God imparted his primitive embryo revelations in the earliest 
periods of our race. 

Such a germ we conceive to be presented here. The thought 
would seem to have respect to our moral relations, and to be capable 
of immense expansion. It affirms that we are not beings of a day, 
by seeming to ask — What woidd such have to do with the ktkrnal 
principles of moral obligation f How can moral purity he deduced 
from a merely animal or physical existence'^ These ideas may have 
just gleamed upon the mind of Job, under circumstances so adapted 
to the springing forth of their germ, and then have passed away again 
as rapidly into the gloom of his despondency. Yet still it may be 
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maintaiDed, tbat tfaej are not onlj condstent wi^ the eootext, but' 
rait it the best of anj answer that may be implied to his impassioned 
im agi nat ion. Compare the similar language, Job 7: 17 — 19, What i$ 
manj that thou fhoMest magnify him (that is, make his action of great 
moral aceoant), or f^ thou shouldest set thy thought intently upon him ; 
that thou thoMmt viiit him every morning and try him every moment ! 
So also the closing verses oli the chapter jast preceding — Wouldet thou 
fiighten the driven leaff Wouldet thou ehaee the withered etuUle; 
that thou Aouldeet write hitter things against me, and make me inherit the 
mteofmy youth f If he is such an one, why shonldst thoo make him 
an object €i thj constant providence, and bind him bj the laws oi 
tlmie eternal justice ? 

There is here an expressive Tbrce in the sadden change of the per* 
aon, so common in the Hebrew — And bring ME into judgment with 
thee. By this the speaker, without anj new declaration, fixes atten- 
tion upon himself, as the being whose frail physical life seems con- 
nected with such wondrous moral and providential relations. It is 
also important, in a hermeneutical point of view, as striking evidence 
of the soliloquising nature of the whole chapter. 

y. 5. D*^rtn decided, decreed ; WxenWy, cut short It contains the 
same etjmological metaphor with the Latin deeido and Greek avptifeeok 
There is a continuance of the same train of thought in the style of 
expostnlation, strongly implying that this is not all of human destiny. 
If his days are determined; if the number of his months are withthee; 
if thou hast made a decree which he cannot pass ; if this indeed be so, 
and this is the whole of man, then — 

y. 6. T^9^ n^ — Lock away from him. It is to be contrasted 
with the expression above^On such an one dost thou open thine eyes I 
Compare Job 7: 19, How long will it be that thou look not away from 
mef Also Isa. 22: 4 and Ps. 89: 14 (in Hiphil), with the same sense 
and in a similar connection— ^vsrt thine eye from me, that I may enjoy 
myself before I go hence and be no more, 

V^m*n — And let him cease — lei him reel. The same word is nsed 
bdow (v. 8) of the tree. This, and the meaning required Ps. 49: 9, 
seems to show that something more expressive is intended here, and 
would justify the paraphrastic rendering that has been given — ut do- 
einat esse ac vivere. Take from him thine eye of judgment^ and let him 
die (or, that he may die), that he may (at length) enjoy like a hireling 
hie day. See also the use of the verbal adjective bnn , Ps. 39: 5 
Let me know the measure of my days, "^nt ^irrrro. From the same 
idea comes the noun hyj , as used in the lamentation of Hexekiah, 
ba. 88: 11 — Ishali no more look upon men when I am with the inhahi^ 
yoL. TL No. 22. 19 
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tend t/ JMrf^-mmel J, the place of rest or coiwikm fitom ail UmI 
oocapies men in the land of the living. So also in Grreek, anoJui/m 
and ittih^^g are used for death or the decline of life. 

y. 7. F&r then ii hope of a tree, that if it be cut dawn^ it wiU 
again qning vp -— Cpbi;!^ • Few wordi in Hebrew are more difficult 
to translate than this, 60 as to give its true spirit in many 'pkoes, bj 
any one English term. It is rendered — to changej to pan through^ ia 
pan flMPay, to perieh^ to dt$appearf-''-periit, praeteriitf Mit^ trantiit, 
evanuitf also reviruit. Its Hiphil and Kal senses are very nnich alike. 
In its most primary and general sense it may be defined as meaning 
to pa$9 from one etate to another ; hence ever inclnding the idea of 
phenomenal change^ whether from life to death or from death to life. 
Thus, it may mean to perish, or pa^ off from the organized to the 
mioigaaiaed ; also the contrary, from the unoiganized to the organic 
state— -to revive^ or be renewed. Along with the idea of diange, there 
is also generally implied that of suddenness. Thus, as it is used in 
Kal Job 4: 15, where it is rendered, << A spirit paaed before my 
face," there is evidently intended something more than that mere mo> 
tion, which might have been expressed by *i^ • There seems to be 
denoted one of those flitting and unaccountable traneitione which are 
so common in dreams, and which we find it so difficult to define in lan- 
guage, or even to explain to our own thoughts — 

^A ehaoge came o'er the spirit of my dream."— In its HiphU 
sense of renewal or substitution, it admirably expresses the transition 
intended in this place, and described more fully in the two subsequent 
verses. For a parallel use of the word, see Ps. 90: 6. 

y. 9. tfiQ ry^ • Rendered — From the scent of water. More pro- 
periy— iJVofii the breath ; or, more correctly still,/rom the inhalation of 
water ; referring to the absorption of moisture through the fibres of the 
roots, which, in respect to the plant or tree, may be regarded as sooie- 
what analogous to longs in the human body. To preserve this anal- 
ogy, water is treated as the breath of vegetable Ufe; and thus it it 
said to revive, to breathe again — dpaxffvxsip to live anewUfe^ whilst, — 

y& 10. JIAmdiee^ and loeee the vital energg; man exhake {tKtpvxuyt 
or givee up, his breath, and where ie he/ 9^} is a word which seems 
evidently derived from the action it reiM*esents — expiravitj ejfflavit ; 
like the Greek jccur, or ho^, in nintce^ xft^o, whence the Homeric 
phrase jcexo^i/OTa ^iaop — gaeping forth one's soul; see Biad 5. 698. 
Odyssey 5. 468 ; hence the noun Moirvtf, Eolic xoareirN breath; also 
ndneog^ and the Latin va^wr. On the same resemblance are built 
our English wofds gape and ga^> 

vibm. This word is rendered, aetively» to subdue^ bring law; 
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paniTelj} to he subAtsd, The primary sense seems to be lo weatm, 
or render powerieee; or, tntransitivelj, to become powerkee. In Jod 
4: 10, we have the deriratiire adjective, in the same sense of debiHej 
weak — wMoui energy. This seems well adapted to the context here. 
Its podtkm after n^ is some evidence that it means a state or pro* 
oeas posterior in natore and time to dissolotion — something which fol- 
lows death, and which therefore cannot be referred to the sickness or 
debiKtadon which precedes it The rendering of our common version 
— 4mifCer awtty — as thoagh referring to the body in the grave, has 
nothing to warrant it in any other appfication of the word. We can- 
not help regardrog it as having here, very mnch such a sense as the 
Greeks attached to their word )ia(A6rTeg, when applied by them, not to 
the body, bat to the departed shade, or ghost As in the IKad III. 278. 

Kal ol iirivep^e KAM0NTA2 
api3pil>kov^ Tiwa^oVf Srif k' imopKov dfwaoy ' 

So also the Odyssey XXIV. 16. 

irvxaleUuTia KAMONTQN. 

Bottraann regards this as merely a euphemism for — the dead^ 
tlie toeorjf, the trecab— as thoagh referring to the body. It seems aston- 
ishing, that he should not have seen that thb is utterly inconsist^ 
cut with most of the passages in which the term occurs, and especially 
those where the nofAoneg are spoken of as the subjects of moral retri- 
tetion, — as in the first of the last two quoted ; or where they are de*> 
seribed as acting and conversing — as in the example from the Odys- 
•ey XXiy.14. It rather represents the most ancient Greek conception 
of the state of the departed yet still existing tpirite. Their condition, 
■hhoogh one of continuous, and, to a great extent, conscious being, 
was yet comparatively the mere shade or um^ra of the former Hfls. 
The poet-martem animation, we might almost say, was regarded as the 
I^KMtof the former intelligence ; very much as the ghostly form itself 
fepresenled the api>earance of the former living body. They appear 
to have, in imagination, transferred to this state of existence the cod« 
tinoance of the phenomena first presented, and of the thoughts imme- 
diately suggested by dissolution. Hence the tffvxrf itself was regarded 
an weak, emaciated, powerless ; and we may almost say, although it 
implies a seeming paradox, mindleee and seneeleei. Thus the ghosts 
are so frequently called, in Homer, afurrfra naQfjfo^ (fvX dfuvfjra, etc 
They were said to be without cp^m^, having no thought or recollec- 
tion of previous existence ; in fact, reduced or carried back very far 
towards the rudimentary or embryo state of human animation. Hence 
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U is said of Tiretias (OdjM. X. 4Sid), that hu miod, or i^^ing, fv- 
mained firm (a^cdoi ^aor),^ and that to him alone it was given, aa a 
special favor, to exercise understanding (nsnpva&ag)^ whilst the othen 
were but flitting shades {tol di axmi dtaaovaiv) who had to drink of 
the blood — the ancient symbol of life, or rather the life itself — before 
tbej could have firm thoughts or recollections. 

According to Herder, and as we think can be shown from various 
passages in the Old Testament, something of this kind entered alao 
info the common conceptions of the Jews, and of the people around 
them, respecting the inhabitants of Sheol. The departed were re- 
liarded as still having an animate though shadowy existence, and jet 
without that living power and activity which distinguished them in thia 
world. Quietness was the predominant idea, and yet it was not strictly 
repose. Instead of a real life of energy, and of motion regarded as 
proceeding from thought and purpose, they wandered, or — to use the 
more appropriate phrase, which has ever been applied to the motion of 
ghosts — they on\j fliited about in the realms of the dead, in the vallej 
of Tzcdmaveth (nj^^2C K'^Aa), the shadow of deaths or the nether world 
qfihadeSf as we think was intended by this expression in its most pri- 
jnary sense, although it is Sometimes used metaphorically of sombre 
aeenes and circumstances in the present life.^ 

For other passages illustrative of the word HOLfAovregf and of the ideas 
of Homer and the other Greek poets on this subject, see the Odyss^ 
XL 475 — Aesch. Supplioes 231, where the xctfAovtes are also repreaenl^ 
ed as subjects of justice, and of punishment by the Infernal Zeus. A 
similar use of the perfect participle xsHfi^Hoteg^ may be seen in Aasd^ 
fiup. 164 ; £urip. Troad. 96 ; Eurip. Sup. 758 ; Plato, Legg. 718 A.| 
Thucyd. lU. 59. 

A very strong proof that the Hebrew concepUon, in this respeo^ 
was about the same with the Ghreek, is found in a Hebrew word for 
Ihe shades or manes, namely &*^97 • Gresenius rightly defines il, 
from its etymology, umbrtMe^ numee in orco degenUee^ quo$ et Bangmsm 
ei vi viiaU destiitUoe, neque tamen amnU viribm^ ut memaria, pkm$ 
earentes, eihijingehant veUree Hebraici. See Isa. 14: 19: la Ps. 88: 



' Some critics have regarded this expression as having reference to the nnfailing 
natare of the prophecies of Tiresias, and not to any pecnliaritj of his ghostly state. 
That it refers, however, to the active exercise of mind, in distinction from the 
condition of the other shades, will appear from comparing Odjns. X S40. 

' In Ps. 23: 4, there is strong reason to believe that a state after death is mtendML 
Thouijh 1 walk through the valley of shades, the terra umbrarvm^ still thou wilt be with mg. 
In Job 38: 17, the gates of Txalmaveth, come in the parallelism after the more com- 
mon expression, the gates of death, as though denoting something moie interior, 
eoBsammate, and remote^^Porloe mmtU nw fcfq nim . 
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11. ProT. 8: 18. 9: la 21: le, and Job 26: 5, where it is applied to 
the mmuiy or ghosts, beneath the waters ; referring, in all probabilitj, 
to the ancient sinners who were swept away bj the flood, and whom 
Peter describes as the spirits in prisotij I Pet. 3: 19. This other He- 
brew term, ^An , which we are now considering, seems to have the 
same etymological significance, and to be grounded on the same idea 
IB its applicatioDS to the departed, as the Greek naiMPtsg. So also 
the similar word, n^ , as used Isa. 14: 10, where the ghosts are repre- 
sented as sajing to the descending shade of the Babylonian monarch, — 
** Hast thon also become feeblU (dfieinjpog)^ like one of us P* 

The whole passage, in this view, may be thus paraphrased : ** Man 
dies, and lies down among the xctfwnagf the t^Kri , the shadowy, 
nenreless, dreamy tribes of the ghostly world, whose thougkUy'^ that is, 
tiieir active schemes and purposes, ** have perished'* (Ps. 146: 6), and 
who have no more part in anything that takes place beneath the sun. 
Man exhales his breath, and Oh 1 where is he ? To what region of 
the Terra Umbrarum has he departed ; to what undisooTered coan- 
try, from whose bourn no traveller has ever yet been known to return? " 

This explanatory manner of potting the question, shows that Job 
was far from denying the possibility of a separate existence for the 
soul after death, whaterer he may have thought of any future revivifi- 
cation of the body. It is the tone and hinguage of one striving to pierce 
the unknown, and yet with feelings of repressing awe, rather than of 
dogmatic and denying scepticism. It is very much in the spirit of the 
llunoos interrogatory, ^Eceles. 3: tl'-^Wks kmnoeth the spirit of man 
ikat goeik tip, and Me spirit of the hea$t that ^oeih downward to the 
earth f The ancient traditionary distinction is not there denied by the 
aoKloqoising philosopher ; it is only intended to suggest the incompe- 
tency of man ever, in this Hfe, to pass beyond the mere fact, or to ex- 
plain the law of the matter, or to trace the way of the spirit, either in 
its upward or downward coarse ; or to show how the spiritual and m»> 
lenal elements do respectively return, atdissolatbn, to their appropri- 
ate departments— - 

* There is probftblj something of this same strange conception of a state of 
consciotis animation, yet almost without mind or memory, in Ecclesiastes 9: 10 
V^Ktia rro^m lia^JlJI fi^y q ll* •» J " For there is no wark^ no invention, or pwr- 
foutt no tfiadbii in Sheol.** We eannot think that is intended to denote abeolate 
tnmXmi ^ or awwiitinfinii, hot rather a ftite of being almost entirely nidimentary 
and MfroipscCios— withoat ontwaid eneigy, or purpose, or that active employment 
of means to ends which characterizes the present busy life— a state where men are 
no longer uA^<rra^, qtun-tddng, aUerpriaingy etc as Homer styles them, but are 
reduced to an inwaid mdimeotary oonditkm of Hfe, it may be (although this is rery 
imperibcdy a p w al ii i inihe O. T.), m pi e pa ia ai r yts amoie psriset ejtittenca. 

19^ 
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The resemblaDce between this comparison of the tree and the strik- 
ing lines of Moschus, in his epitaph on Bion, have attracted the notice 
of almost all classical and biblical scholars. 

Al at Tol fioXuxai ftkv hrikv kotH Kdmd d^uvroij 

tfrrepov av ^uovn, koI elf ^'^og uXXo ^vqvtL 
ufifiec <5' ol fieyaXoi^ koI Koprepol^ v <fo^l^ uvdpeCt 
dnwore frpura ^dvufieg^ uvukooi kv x^ovl KolTi^y 
eMofieg ei fiaXa fiaKpbv arlpfiova v^yperov ^irvov.* 

v. 11. ^btM — The waUr$ fail; more properly, ddparUflaw aw9g. 
This verb is of oomparativelj rare oocurreooe, bat is evidently allied 
to the more oommon bta , flwaU^ which is ever applied to water. See 
1 Sam. 9: 7» where the present word is used of food ; al80» DeuU 89ft 
d6t where it is ased of strength ; and Prov. 20: 14» where it denotes 
a secret withdrawal. The LXX. render it anopil^aL Grrodiis and 
Bosenmuller understand d; , not as the sea, but as a stagnant lake. 
There is, however, no need of any such explanation (having no wa»» 
rant from any other passage), if we regard the comparison as purely 
hypothetical ; which seems to be the most natural view of it. M if 
ike waters failed from the sea, $o many etc. — intimating the most cooi- 
plete view that could be taken of his dissolution under this mere physi- 
cal aspect. There is sl fountain of nature, from whence the tree mi^ 
drink a new supply of life ; but when man dies, it seems to us as though 
the ocean had failed, the very source of physical life had been (for him) 
forever dried up. Or it may be intended as a measure of an immens^ 
long period, by way of heightening the conception, here presented, of 
the apparently long sleep of the grave. The LXX. seem to have had 
some idea of this kind. XQaptp yaq cnapiCerM ^aila<r«a— 4i» tme^ or 
at lengthy epen the sea faiUf or may be supposed to fail ; that is, the 
longest processes in nature may be regarded as havipg their d^er- 
mined periods ; but " man lieth down and riselh not." Oan this he! 

* Earip. Sap. 533. 

' Alas ! the herbs, the tender herbs, that in the garden lie ; 
The spring returns, they live again, and bloom once more to die j 
Bat man, the great, the strong, the wise, when once he yields his breath, 
Nor mom or spring distarbs again that endless sleep of death. 

•Or, as the last part has been accidentally paraphrased in a modem hymn : 

His labors done, securely laid in this his last retreat, 
UnhMdwl o*flr his uknt datt the storms oflifc ihsU beat 
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\minfmmri9naiftrti-'^ tbe ailMi qneiy llMit oadailiet Ike 
Soeh msj be regarded m tbe implied foree of the deeleni* 
tion ; wkieht inetead of intending donbt or denial, nmj have been 
need rather to bring the gloomy thought distinctly before the mind, 
in order that its contrasted shade might giTe relief and distinctness to 
the feeling which seeks encooragement for the opposite hope. Butof 
this elsewhere. 
y. 12. trpai^ ^K^. bmj be rendered m it U or qtamdiu m 

as BosenmuUer observes. It mjght be maintained that here U an 
assi g n ed period, and that it was meant that then, when the heavens 
were no more, man thomUi awake oat of his sleep ; at the last trumps 
when the elements were melting with fenrent heat, and the heavens were 
departing as a scroll Although it is said that such an interpretation 
**ls not coontenanoed by the most * respectable critics,' and woaid be 
incoosisteni with the usos loqaendi," etc., still it might be main* 
tatned to be in harmony with that anahgff of faiths or that evangelical 
and apostolical law of hermenentics, whicli regards all the Scriptures, 
both of the Old and New Testaments, as being not merely the pro- 
ductions of the authors whose names are attached to them, but as the 
work of one Eternal Spirit, and as designed to have relation, more or 
less, in every part, to one harmonious system of revealed troth. On the 
pound of sudi an anak>gy of inspiration — an analogy in the highest 
degr ee rational if revelation itself is a rational idea— 4t would be no 
absurdity to refer to a passage in Peter by way of illustration of one 
in Job, any more than to dte» as Paul does, the^books of Genesis and 
Leviticus in support of doctrines maintained in the Epistle to the Gar 
lalians. One who held this view might give all due weight to the 
cooamon oljedioos arising from the age, and style, and historical cir* 
ennstances of particular books, as far as they were not carried to the 
extreme of breaking op into a fragmentary chaos the whole canon of 
Scrip ture . He might admit that particuhir views and doctrines are 
more naturally to be looked for in certain parts than in others. With 
an this, he would most rationally contend, that some account be taken 
of the fact— if it be a fact — that the Bible is a supernatural revelation 
from God, and cannot, therefore, have been written like any other 
bbok. £te might maintain that this at once introduces a new, and, to 
say the least, modifying law of hermeneuUcs which it would be most 
absurd for one who believes in it to overiook, and that warrants the 
most rational expectation of finding germs, at least, of evangelical 
truths, more or less vividly presented, in portions where the neologist 
never discovers them, for the plain reason, that he cannot, in any case. 
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admit Oe probability or eten poMiiri% of Unir ptannoe Umto. Jit 
wfaatoTer l>ook (or ^ wiialever book) Ood hm made a rerelatmi to 
08, there mutt be a most important foinese of meaning, for whicliy tm 
the exerdse of a devout and chastened judgment, we are to seek aa 
for bid treasures. It was in the acknowiedgment of this priodpley 
that Jesus and his apostles found so much more in the Old 8 criptu ra » 
than has since been discovered by Grrotius and Bosenoraller. Bst 
our rational commentator, as he styles himself, does not truly believe 
that Ood thus speaks to us in the Old Scriptures. He woiM 
never have allowed of any rational antecedent probabili^ in tha 
faiterpretation with which Christ confounded the materiaKsing Sad- 
duoees ; and yet what Christian will dare to say that the Light of the 
world did not folbw a safe and rational law of hermeneotics ? 

We may not expect to find the system of the gospel truth distinetij 
set forth in the Jewish Scriptures, but what faith can stand the shodc, 
or rather who can have any faith in revelation at all, if he is compelled 
to believe that those who are called God's chosen people, and even 
the most pious among them, were for so many centuries the verieat 
materialists, or annihilationists, destitute of the first elements of an^* 
thing like spiritual religion, in perfect ignorance of any key to the 
mysteries of God's providence or of his morel justice, inferior, in thia 
respect, not only to all the other nations of antiquity, but even to the 
savage tribes of our own continent — in short, with no more oonceptioo 
of another life, or of the eternal moral ideas that have no true exietemee 
apart from it^ than the beasts that perish. Believe this who can. If 
we must have either extreme, I would prefer to it all the dreams of 
Origen, and all the wild interpretations of a Cocceius or a Parkhorst* 

To a consistent believer, then, in the true idea of revelation, there 
should be no difficulty in such a view of this passage as has been 
taken by Drs. Good, Chalmers, and many others— 4hat is, no diflicoUj 
arising from any alleged antecedent improbability, if the words and 
context will fairiy bear the interpretation. In the passage before q% 
however, we think that the whole purpose may be regarded as better 
answered by taking this verse in the way of the strongest h^fpoiheiieat 
negation, and the expression, until the heavem be no merOf for the 
common method of denoting unbounded timc^ 

The greater part of the verse admits of being regarded as a dirett 
interrogatory. Man Heth dawn, and shall he arise no more t Shall 
ihey never awake oui of their deep f This method has sooMtimei been 

' To the ancient mind, the revolutions of the visible heavens were much more 
the actual measures of time than to us. Artificial expedients have superceded the 
eoDStant and neoessaiy ohserratioQ of the celestial motions. 
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naorttd to by the best orkiee, when there were far leM gveotids for k 
thao in this case. Aeoording to another view, it may be regarded as 
a desponding denial, from which the writer represents the sufferer as 
lecovering in the next verse. Or it may, more properly, be taken as 
neitber inteirogatory, nor affirmation, nor denial, but rather, as before 
iadaaated, As a meditatiTe or ejaculatory presentation of the darkest 
side of the case, for the very purpose of strengthening, by such a con- 
templation cf an extreme hypothesis, a weak yet hoping and rising 
fiMlh. Why may we not suppose Job to have talked with himself 
after the manner of Seattle's minstrel? — 

Nor jet for the ravage of winter I mourn ; 
Kind natare the embryo blossom will save ; 
But when shall spring visit the mouldering urn ? 
O whtn shall day dawn on the night of the grave ? 

It might as well be said that this, too, was the language of an unbe- 
liever in any future existence. Here, too, the merely exegetlcal or 
rhetorical answer, necessary to preserve the keeping of the despondent 
thought, would be a strong negative ; just as RosenmuUer and Mr. 
Barnes say minime vero to the impassioned interrogatory, verse 14 ; 
and yet the very tone of the verse above quoted, and of the similar 
verses of the poem, considered independently of anything else in any 
other parts of the context, would of themselves show that they were 
used for a very opposite purpose. The pensive strain was intended 
to usher in the more cheerful note of hope ; and so here, in the pas- 
sage before us, it is followed, at once, by an earnest prayer, springing 
from a feeling altogether different from that which seemed to prompt 
the apparent denial, and in fact irreconcilable with it. 

It nmy be justly said, too, and the remark is applicable to a great 
part of the chapter, that Job here confines his contemplations of man 
mainly to his physical or phenomenal rdationt^ it may be, to bring out 
more strongly the apparent contradictions between this aspect of hu- 
manity, and the importance he is compelled to attach to our moral 
being, of which importance, he never seems to entertain a doubt. 
Contemplated thus in his mere animal nature (and by this term, in 
its widest sense, we mean what may be called the physiology or 
physical constitution of the soul regulated as a physical production 
under physical laws as well as of the body), everything in man does 
seem to come to an end in death. So strong, so exclusive, so un- 
broken is this negative evidence which comes up from the phenomenal 
world, from all that we see and hear and feel of dissolution, that we 
may well wonder how this universal belief in some future life and a 
g^iostly state,— A belief held by the most savage as well as the most 
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enlightened — Yoa ever maintaiaed \U groood agnioflt so poweiM «n 
antagonistic iaflaenoe. And yet both views, we know from experi- 
ence, have a rMftterioui practical ^amtiiUney. The most firm Cbria- 
tian may at times indulge in the contemplation of this aspect of his 
nature, and, whilst thus confining his mind to it, emf^j just aoeh 
language as is sometimes used bj Job and the speaker in Eocloaiantei 
We too may talk, and talk consistently, of oar existence as but m 
handbreadth, our life as a vapor, as a doud that goeth and retameth 
not again. We may speak of the grave as our long home, oar porting 
place. We may even, at times, feel a sort of meUuicholy pleasure m 
regarding it mainly in its aspect of repose from the toils and anxietiea 
of the present stormy life — as a state where the small and the great, 
the bond and the free, lie down together — where the wicked cease 
from troubling and the weary are ai reiL We may also, as Job seems 
to have done here, contrast our physical frailty and transitoriness, 
with the apparent stability and immensely long periods of nature. 
Such language is everywhere congenial to humanity. It is to be 
found, in very numerous places, among the Grecian poets ; and jet 
we know that the common belief of their age respecting another worid 
was the very ground and life of their highest poetry. Pindar, for ex- 
ample, will tell us in one place of the *' Isles of the Blessed," of the 
^'tearless eternity" (adanQVP atmva) where '< those who have rejoiced 
in piety and reverenced their oaths, enjoy the never setting son of 
one eternal day." 

'law de vvKTcaaiv alel, 
'Iffa (T h ufiipaif, 
'AXiov l;tovrcf, uirovearepov 
*E(tXoZ SeKOVToi fiioTov. 

Uap<l fikv Tifjiioic 6e«v, 

OZnvef ^;i;<Mpov tbopKiaiCt 

'Adaicpw vifiovTOi oUwa. 

Ol^mp. IL X. <5. 

He speaks, too, most distinctly of that world of awful retribution 
where incorrigible lost spirits suffer the dread penalty of their sins. 

OavovTuv fikv h^ii^ ahr'uC anuXofJtvoi ^piveg 
Tlotvu^ iricav. 

and «'from whose fearful doom the eye of the aonl tnms away with 
horror," 

Tot <r &Tpoa6paTov bKXtovn irovov. 

Viewing man, also, in his higher aspect, he represents him as the 
subject of Immortal Law, and of aii. Eternal Jostice ; and then aigain. 
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erest ephemerae {Tjili. YHI.'E. «), 
M>th," — BABpasring 9kad$^ — as the 
ofa§hadaf0. 

re have quoted that touohiiig cooh 
parison, so much resembling Job's, and seeming to imply a hopeless 
eessatioo of human existence, had just before in the verj same poem, 
spoken of his departed friend as '< still singing sweet strains in the 
realm of Hades." Homer certainly manifests an undoubting belief 
in a ghostly world, or separate pUce of souls, as the settled opinion 
of his day, and yet he does not hesitate at other times, to speak of us 
as the most transient and ephemeral of all existences ; qtvlXonf yefi^, 
^ leaTes which the winds scatter upon the ground, and which perish 
in CTery reTolving season," (see the lines quoted p. 212). One of 
his most common epithets of death, is etymologically opposed to every 
idea of continuous conscious being — tanjlty^g — not simply lying pn>9' 
traUt as some grammarians say, but rather lanff-oUitnaus or uncaring. 
The term seems to be derived directly from the most exclusively 
phenomenal aspect of mortality. 

The Christian, too, as we have said, may indulge, and sometimes 
rightly hadulge, in similar pensive strains. It is good for him some- 
times to contemplate this mere physical aspect of frail humanity, and 
he may do so without any disparagement of his highest and purest faith. 
Of this kind are the lines from Beattie's minstrel above quoted. Such 
effusioDS are frequent in the poetry of the pious and heavenly minded 
Watts. With what solemnity of feeling does Dr. Dwight indulge in 
the expression of similar thoughts : 

In tfioee lone, lilent realms of night, 

Shall peace and hope no more arise I 
No fntnre morning light the tomh, 

Nor day-star gild the morning skies f 

Such language, we say, even when unqualified by anything of a con- 
trary kind, is not only lawful, but appropriate, when the mind is led 
by peouliar circnmstanoes to dwell on the physical frailty of our hu- 
man state, as preaeoted in most impressive contrast with the tmI eter* 
nity of God, and the apparent eternity of nature. We may properiy 
wish to take a steady view of this side of our being, unaffected, fbr the 
momeot, by any other considerations; or we may entertain such 
thoughts as preparatory to, and suggestive of, a higher faith in our 
VOfmlflodspiritvalffelatioiw. Ondther groiiDd,itis a su£Bcient josch- 
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flcation for as, that tke language oceara so often in the Seriptoreiy 
not only in the Old Testament, but also, oocasionally, in the New. 
We therefore adopt, without misgiving, into our hymna, andy at tiiDeat 
even into our prayers, the very words which are found in passages of 
this nature, from Job and the Psalms* We sing and repeat, with emo- 
tion, in which there mingles no consciousness of inconsbtency, sodi 
Hnesa^hese— 

Silence and lolitnde and gloom 

In those foigetfnl realms appear ; 
Beep darkness fills the silent tomb, 

And hope can ne?er enter there. 

The same may be said of that solemn dirge, so often sung on fune- 
ral occasions — # 

Unveil thj bosom, fldtfafbl tomb; 

Take this new treaaore to thj trust; 
And gire these sacred relics room 

To slumber in the silent dost 
Nor pain, nor grief, nor anxioas fear 

Invade thj bounds ; no mortal woes 
Can reach the peaoeAil sleeper here. 

We feel no inconsistency between such strains and the bright hopes 
to which they sometimes serve as the dark, minor prelude. They no 
more jar upon our speculative theology, than that touching language 
of the New Testament which represents death under the soothing cod- 
oeption of a sleep. In the same way, and on the same prindple, are 
we fond of employing the words of the Preacher, whose seruKm wbb 
ever upon the frailty and nothingness of the present life, and the si- 
lence which, to the natural ear, seems to rest on all beyond it. ^ Tht 
Utnng know thai they must die, but the dead know not anything; their 
lave, their hatred^ their zeal^ hoe perished; they have no part in any- 
thing that is done beneath the sun. 

There are no acts bf pardon passed 
In the cold grave to which we haste. 

The pious and intelligent Christian discovers no inconsistency here. 
All is in accordance with his own most serious feelings and thoughts, 
until <* rational criticism*' steps in and turns into infldei poison one of 
the most interesting and instructive portions of Holy Writ. 

Even He who brought life and immortality to light, not by reveal- 
ing, but by shedding light upon Shed— even He seems to give us a 
warrant for occasionally dwelling on this aspect of humanity, when he 
gj^esksoi ** the night coming, in tMeh no mum can work/* The Teiy 
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fact, then, tluit sadi pessages, from the Old Testamentf so well fail in 
with even a Qiristian train of thought, shows that oar nature maj yet 
empathise with this language of the Idumean Mourner ; and that, 
even with our boast of a better faith and a higher spirituality, he was, 
after all, not so far behind us practicail^j however dark he may have 
been in his theoretical views. 

[To be concludsd.] 



ARTICLE II. 
THE SOOFEES. 



CoBpiled fhMi Tbolock's SiuriiMui sive Tluosopkia Persarum Pantkeiitiea, and ftom oChe i 
■oorcM, by Daniel P. Noyes, M. A., By field, Mass. 

Ths Soofees are a sect of Mohammedan Mystics, or Quietists. 
** Traces of the Soofee doctrine," says Sir John Malcolm, ** exist, in 
some shape or other, in every region of the worid. It is to be found 
in the most splendid theories of the ancient schools of Ghreece, and of 
the modem philosophers of Europe. It is the dream of the most igno- 
nmt and the most learned, and is seen at one time indulging in the 
shade of ease, at another traversing the pathless desert" The opin* 
ions of this sect have prevailed most extensively in Hindostan and 
Persia. At the time when the author just quoted wrote his history 
(which was published in 1829), their numbers, in the latter kingdom, 
were estimated by some as high as two, or even three hundred thou- 
sand ; and the great reputation acquired by one of their ancient priests, 
enabled his descendants to occupy the Persian throne from A. D. 1500 
to 1736. 

The name (Soofee) is derived, in the opinion of Tholuck, from the 
Arabic ^^$of" (wool), in allusion to the material of their garments. 
Others have referred it to the Arabic ^iufa" (pure), and some to 
the Greek **coqf6g" (wise). 

A variety of opinions have prevailed, likewise, with regard to the 
origin of the Soofic doctrines. Some have been disposed to look for it 
in the philosophy of India ; others, in that of Greece ; and Tholuck 
was, at one time, inclined to the opinion that it took its rise shortly 
after the death of Haroun Al Bascfaid, among the Magi of Khorassan. 
But these views, on thorough examination, appear to be untenable ; and 
we musty therefore, look to Mohammedanism itself, and the native char- 
acter of the Eastern nations, for the source of this ancient mysticism. 

Vol. VL No*. 22. 20 
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Mohammed fbvnd the Arahe strongly inoHned to monastie life ; aikl» 
for the purpose of cheeking this tendency, he dedmred that ^ the jour- 
aej to Mecca was accepted, bj the Most High God, in its place.'* 
Bot his effort was onaTailing. For in less than thirty years* after hit 
death, hermits had*beoome numerous in the deserts; and so strong 
was the national propensity, that even the most eminent of his fol* 
lowers, Abubeker and Ali, were founders of monastic communities. 
These were the parents of the later organisations of like nature, and 
from them, even as late as the twelfth century, Soofism derived ail its 
most famous doctors. The genius and the opinions of those holy men 
who were placed at the head of these associations, and whose memoirs 
have employed the ablest pens, fumbh the most satisfactory proofs 
that the Sooflc mysticism was something well known in that age. 
Anecdotes and sayings illustrative of this fact are abundant The fol- 
lowing may be taken as an example of them : Among the most d\^ 
tinguished of these Mohammedan pietists was a woman named Babia, 
who died in the )85th year of the Hegira. In the Teskirat ol Aulia 
(Lives of the Saints), by Ferededdia Attar, occurs the following 2 
Once when Rabia was sick, Hassan Bassrienms, with MaUk DinaTf 
and Schakik Balchi, came^to see her. Hassan remarked, ** He is not 
siiicere in his prayers who refuses to endure the chastisements of the 
Lord." Then Shakik demurred, and said, ^ He is not sincere in his 
prayers who does not refaiee in the chastisements of the Lord." B«l 
Rabia, detecting an odor of self (egoitatis) in these words, spake m fol- 
kms : '^ He is not sincere in his prayers who, looking apon his Lof^ 
does not altogether forget the chastisements." 

Ibn Chalican (a historian of high authority) relates of Rabia, thai 
she was accustomed, late at night, to ascend to the roof of the bouaei 
and there to cry aloud: "^OmyGodl The tumults of day are sileol 
now, voices are hushed, and in secret the maiden rejoices with her 
lover; but I, in the soKtode, delight in thy society, for Thee I avow 
to be my true lover." 

Another saying of Rabia is particularly note-worthy : Once whan 
walking over the pastures, she exclaimed : *' Longing for God aeiiea 
me. The turf and stone, indeed, art Thou ; but yet Thee, Thyself, I 
long to see^" Then the Most High God, in his own person, withoel 
Intervening instrumentality, spake in her heart, '« O Rabia! hath it 
never reached your ears, how, when Moses prayed that he might set 
God, the mountain, to which certain particles only of the Divine m»> 
jesty manifested themselves, was violently shakes and broken asandir? 
Do thou, therefora, remain content with my nanel"^ 

> Createdthiogg Were cslled, by the Eatteni Mystics, the fRMsr el God. 
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Babia vmtti Mecca. Bat haying seen the Eaaba, for the porpoee 
of wonhippiog which she had come — ** For the Lord/' taid she, ^ do 
I need the Kaaba? What is the Kaaba to me? For I, indeed, have 
approached so near onto God that I may claim the promisct ' He who 
comes an handbreadth toward me, towmd him will I go an ell ;' what 
is the Kaaba, then, to me ?" Once, when urged by her friends to marrj, 
she replied, '< Now for this long time has my person been held in the 
bonds of wedlock ; and for this reason am I wont to say, that my ex* 
istence in mine own self is extinct, bat recreated in God ; and from 
that time forth, dwelling beneath the shadow of His dominion, I am 
wholly in Him (tota Ille sam). Therefore let him who wishes me to 
become his spoose, seek me, not of myself, bat of God." 

When asked in what manner she had reached thb height, ^ In this," 
she replied, «« that all that I have found, I have k>st in Him." But 
Hassan again inquiring, '«By what method hast thou known Him?" 
** O, Hassan," she answered, '« thou hast known after a method, and 
through certain means, but I immediately (sine mode)." 

Some one inquired of her, whether she beheld God while worshipping 
Him. ' * Assuredly," said she, I behold him, ** for whom I can not see, I can- 
not worship." Ouoe, when taken violently ill, she was asked the cause 
of her sickness, and replied, '* I have been dwelling upon the delights 
of Paradise, and therefore my Lord hath chastised me." Al another 
lime, she exclaimed, <* I am inwardly consumed, and there is no cure 
for me, but in union with my friend. Evermore shall I pine away, 
until, on the hut day, I reach my goal" Hassan Bassriensis is re- 
ported to have been the author of the following : ^ In the first phiee, it 
will happen that the blessed, through the unveiling of the Divine ma- 
jesty, will be lost in ecstasy for seven hundred thousand years; 
through their awe of Him they will perish, and, having beheld his 
loveliness, they will be absorbed into unity." 

These examples (says Tholuck) of the mysticism of the first century 
of the Hegira, are by no means to be despised ; and no one who is 
even moderately skilled in such noatters, can deny that the cbsest 
agreement exists between it and Soofism ; he could not fail of recog^ 
aiaing here the seeds and elements of the entire Soofic system. 

But it was not till the second century of the Hegira, that this mys* 
ticism began to make its most extraordinary developments. This age 
holds a auirked place in the history of Mohammedanism. Scarcely 
had the Grecian philosophy been ' introduced to the folk>wers of the 
prophet, when a great diversity and conflict of opinions arose. The 
old traditional ways of teaching and of believing were, in some pUces, 
modified ; in others, abolished. Men sought, in the solitude of ascetic 
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life, a refoge from the zeal of part j. All things^ in fioe, began to aa- 
same new forms. This age beheld the rise of the foar ^ orthodox 
sects," viz. that of Hanbal, of* Haneefa, of Schaffeiy and of Malik* 
It witnessed, also, the beginnings and the progress of the scholaatic 
theology, with that of the heresies of the Mataselitae and Batenicit 
the establishment of numerous monkish orders, and finallj the rise of 
Soofism. While all things were in dire confusion, and doubt of the 
truth of their religion was filling the minds of men with nneasineaSt 
mysticism, as is wont to be the case, insinuating itself, bj degrees, in- 
to the breasts of those who clung the more steadfastly to their f^th, 
secured an immense number of adherents, and spread its branches far 
and wide. From classes of men the most diverse, appeared those who» 
moved by conscientious impulse, gave up their accustomed habits, and 
devoted themselves solely to the task of commending to their fellow- 
countrymen a fervid zeal in the things of religion, and of showing hj 
example as well as by precept, what the divine love can do. In some 
cases, persons of high rank and even robber-chiefs from the mountains, 
assumed the coarse garments of religionists. 

A saying of one of these pious bandits has been preserved by 
Dschmi, in the Beharistan (hortus remus) : '* Fedil Ajad being asked, 
who wat base T* replied, " He who worships Qod out of fear, or from 
hope of reward.^ And again, when they inquired, <' But then, in what 
way dost thou worship God?" ^*In love," said he, '*and friendships 
for by the bond of love am I held in subjection to Him." 

That the foundations of Soofism were laid at this time is evident 
from the fact, that from the 200th year of the Hegira onward, we find 
frequent mention made of it by authors whose writings still remain. 
It is settled, moreover, that the sect was already thriving in the time 
of Schaffei, who died in 204 H. There is extant, in the Teskirat cA. 
Aulia, a saying of that learned Imaam, in which the Soofees are men- 
tioned by name with commendation. Schaffei was wont to say: 
^ The science of the whole world cannot compare with mine ; but not 
mine, even, can compare with that of the Soofees." And Hanbal, 
another of the four great doctors, bestows no less praise upon them. 
He affirms that '* the Soofee's quiet trust in God excels the most 
anxious zeal of other men." 

The founder of the sect is even mentioned by name. Casivinioa 
(the Arab geographer, ^* Plinius Orientalium") says that **Alfu Sioid 
Abul Cheir was the founder of the system of Soofism or mysticisoL 
After the manner of the Soofees, he built a caravansary, in token of 
his love to Grod, and commanded his folk)wers to take food twice in the 
day. He is the founder of all the Soofic institutions and author of the 
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Soofic •sceridmL Their ^sheikhs" are all, to a man, diaciplefl of 
Smndy and their discipline rests opon the ilhistrioas acts of our revered 
prophet.'' 

Ssaid's opinion of the aim and purport of Soofism, is given in 
Dscfami's Beharistan. When the «< sheikh*' Aben Ssaid Abal Cheir 
was asked, •« What is Soofism ?" He replied, «< What thou beareet 
CO thj head, pot down ; and what thou bearest in thy hand, throw 
awaj ; and whatsover cometh upon thee, turn not back." That is to 
say, Benonnce jour possessions, and devote yourself without reserve. 

From the above statements, we may gather the following important 

1. That within one century from the death of Mohammed, mysti- 
cism had made no inconsiderable progress among his followers. 

2. That these earlier mystics claimed an immediate communion 
with Oody which needed no words or signs, and expected a complete 
^ anion'' with Him. They placed little value upon any forms or 
methods of approaching God. They insisted upon a ^ pure, unselfish" 
worship^ 

3. The views of some of them were tinctured with Pantheism ; 

4 Their mystic '^science," and their *< quiet trust," commanded 
tha respect of some of the greatest, most learned, and pwus among the 
Mohammedans. 

5. It required about one hundred years for this vague, floating 
mysticism to organise into a system and a sect. 

6. The man who was chiefly instrumental in this organisation, re- 
garded the etii nee of .the system as consisting in the renunciation of 
worldly possessions, and an unflinching self-consecration. 

The origin of Soofism, therefore, having been found, and its early 
form ascertained^ we shall next endeavor to give some account of its 
subsequent development. It did not bug restrain itself within the 
liBiits of a simpler piety and of a pure mysticism. In the third cen- 
tury of the fil^ra, the Soofees divided into two leading parties. Both 
of these, the one under Bustamius^ openly, the other under Dschuneid,' 
somewhat covertly, began to assume a mysterious style of discourse, 
to affect profundity in abstruse speculations, and to sow pernicious 
doctrines among the people. For thb reason Ghasalius^ accuses Bus- 

> Died SSI H. < Died 297 H. 

> Obssaliof died st Bsgdad, A. D. 1 117. This man, says Tholock, if ever any 
hare descrred tbc name, was truly a divine^ and he may be josUy placed on a level 
with Origen, so remarkable was he for learning and ingenuity, and gifted with 
such a rsie £M»lQr for the skilfbl sad worthy eapositioil of dootrine. AU that is 
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tamius and inveighs against him severely. The following passage is 
qooted by Poooke. ^ The matter went so far that certain persons 
boasted of a union with the Deity, and that in His unveiled presence 
they beheld Him, and enjoyed familiar converse with Him, saying, 
Uhus was it spoken unto us, and thus we speak.' Bustamius himself 
is reported to have exclaimed, *• Laus mihi I Laus mihi !' that is, ' Let 
divine honors be paid me I' This style of discourse exerted a very 
pernicious influence upon the common people. Some of the hasband- 
men, indeed, letting their farms run to waste, set up similar preten- 
sions for themselves ; for human nature is pleased with maxiins like 
these, which permit one to neglect useful labor in the conceit of ao- 
quiring spiritual purity through the attainment of certain mysterioos 
degrees and qualities. This notion was productive of great injury, 
so that the death of one of these foolish babblers was a greater benefit 
to the cause of true religion than the saving alive of ten of them." 
Such are the words of Ghasalius. The divinity of man is more ex- 
plicitly asserted by Bustamius than by any other of the Soofee teach- 
ers. Many of his sayings and precepts are imbued with so senseless * 
fanaticism, that weak minded persons would be led by them into a 
contempt for law as great as that of Carpocrates^ or the Beghards.^ 

The Teskirat ol Aulia among other sayings of this mystic, has the 
following. Said Bustamius, '* I am the sea that is bottomless aad 
shoreless ; (sine fundo, sine initio, sine terminis).*' 

When asked, «' What is the throne?" *' I am the throne of God," 
was his reply. ^* What is the tablet?" (i. e. on which the oommand- 
ments were written.) '^lam the tablet." '^ Whatsis the pen of 
God?" (6 liyog, the "Word" by whom God made the world.) "I 
am the pen." <^What! Abraham, Moses, Jesus ?" ^ I am Abraham, 
Moses, Jesus." " The Angel Gabriel, Michael, Israfil P* " I," said 
iie, " am Gabriel, Michael, Israfil, beocauB whatsoever has attained 
mnto the true essence is absorbed into God and therefore is God." 

There is nothing new under the sun, says Solomon ; and however 
insane this pantheism of Bustamius may seem to be, the same errore 

good, noble and sablime which his g^reat seal had compassed, he bestowed upon 
Mohammedanism, and he adorned the doctrines of the Koran with so mach piet j and 
learning, that in the form given them by him, they seem in my opinion worthy the 
assent of Christtaos. Whatsoever was most excellent in the philosophy of Aris- 
totle, or in the Soofic mysticism he discreetly adapted to the Mohammedan the- 
ology ; from every school he sought the means of shedding light and honor upon 
religion \ while his sincere piety, and lofty conscientionsness imparted to all his 
writings a sacred majesty. He was the first of Mohammedan divines. 

' See Mnrdock's Mosheun, 2d Cent. P. 12. ch. 15. S U. 

* See Mosheim, idth, 14th, and 15th ceatuies. 
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have existed among Chrotiaiis. What S. Epiphanius hands down 
ooocerntng the Messalians agrees with this word for word ; e. g. ^ The 
sayings of these Messalians are surpassingly absurd. For, ask any 
one of them, and he will assert that he is anything that you please to 
name. If you mention some prophet, they are that prophet ; or Chrisli 
the reply is, ' I am Christ,' or one of the patriarchs, or an angel ; they 
hesitate not to declare them^lves to be whatsoever you name." 

Again, Bustamius says, '' While men imagine that they are wor- 
shipping Qod, it is God himself who adores Himself." 

At another time he exclaimed, ^ How long, my God, art thou pleased 
that I remain intermediate between the individual and the absolute 
(inter egoitatem et Tuitatem). Cause this distioctioii to cease, that 
I in mine own individuality may cease (remove egoitatem)." 

Again, ^ If on the last day they shall inquire of me, Wherefore hast 
thou done nothing? I shall be better satisfied than if the question had 
been, What hast thou done? For whatsoever /do belongs to my 
own individuality. But all individuality (egoitas) is idolatry, and 
idolatry is surely the worst of sins." 

There is even current in the £ast an incredible report of Busta- 
mius having ascended up to heaven. But although this is treated of in 
the works of the more pious Mohammedans as a sure and indubitable 
reality, Tboluck inclines to the opinion that we ought to understand 
Bustamius as using the term in the metaphorical sense of the Mystics 
who adopted it to designate the last and highest stage of the progress 
toward union. It is nevertheless true, that he has described this event 
in the most graphic and exalted language. His account is still extant 
in the Tesk. ol Aulia, and may be found in the Bombay Trans. Lond. 
1819. p. 100. 

Dschuneid, the leader of the other party, claimed by them to be the 
Ught of Soofism, although manifestly led into the same errors, was 
nevertheless, more cautious than Bustamius, and never affected so 
abstruse or so paradoxical a style of discourse. A few of his sayings 
are here quoted from the Tesk. ol Aulia. 

They inquired of Dschuneid, *' When a servant of God can be said 
to be truly his servant?" He replied, **If he is satisfied that from 
God all things have their source, that they remain in Him, and will 
at last return to Him." That is to say (if we understand him rightly). 
He IS a true servant of God to whom God appears the beginning 
and the end of all things, literally and really, the ** all in alL" 

Once when inquired of concerning *< Tcmkid*' (Union), he replied, 
^« When with an absolute assurance thou knowest that activity and 
rest are created of God, without #ny operanoe of man, then hast thoa 
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observed the laws of * Taahid ;' " f . e. when thou basi lost all nodoa 
of individual activity, and of personal existeooe, in the recognition of 
the Eternal and the Absolote. 

The end and aim of Soofism was thas described by him. ** To free 
the mind from the too frequent assaults of perturbations, to take away 
the habit that is of nature, to extirpate human nature, to repress sen* 
sual instinct, to assume spiritual qualities, to be borne to the heights 
of true knowledge, and to do whatsoever is good^'-behold the end of 
Soofism." 

To these sentiments of Dschoneid, it may not be mappropriate to 
sobjoin the sayings of some of his illustrious contemporaries. 

Abul Hussein Nuri says, ** Soofism is neither a rule (praeseriptio) 
nor a doctrine, but a something inborn. For were it a rule, the good 
of it might be secured by diligent observance ; if a doctrine, by stndy. 
But it is a something innate ; according to the words of the Koran^ 
we are created with a Divine nature (cum indole Dei). Evidently 
no one is able by any diligent observance or study to possess hirasdf 
of a Divine nature." 

Hussein Nuri was accustomed to say, ^ If CkMi veil himself from 
thee, no guide and no direction can lead thee to Him." In these 
words, according to the opinion of Tholuck, the fact that God does 
tevM himself to man, is adduced to prove that God is our true 
essence. ' If God be not our true essence, we cannot know Him/ 
would then be the proper interpretation of the above remark. 

Abu Rugum, a Soofee of great renown, who died 308 H., is re- 
ported by Oasivinius to have spoken as follows respecting the 
** Union." <* Tauhid is the extirpation of human nature and the un* 
folding of Divine types" (indicia). 

Helladschius ben Manssurus was another famous mystic who was 
noted for his sayings. Fancying that he had not gone far enough in 
assigning to man a Divine nature, he even presumed to declare him«> 
self openly to be 7%e Mo$t High Gody and stripped the veil from his 
pantheism in the presence of the multitude, with strange audadtji 
even amid the flames of his funeral pyre, crying out in a tood voicei 
^Nunwri Dhius {Dei) $urU memkra Unius.'* 

The disciples of Manssur were accustomed to write to their master 
in language like the following. 

'« O of all essences the essence, summit at all delights I We tastiff 
that thou assumest diverse forms, but now thou hast ti^en the form 
of Manssur; grant us thine aid! we seek assistance from theeT etc 
t The inquiry naturally arises, now, whether these pantheistic no- 
tkxis were of foreign origin^ and were engrafted upon the steplcr 
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mjttidsni of Seaid, or whether thej are deTelopments from a basis of 
MohammedaQ doctrine. Tholuck inclines decidedly to the latter 
opinion, and considers that all the peculiar dogmas of the Soofees* 
their views respecting the enunciation of the world, or the annihilatioD 
of the distinction between ^good and bad** and the rejection of all 
hnman laws, that these all depend, as it were, from that one doctrine 
of the *' mjstic union." It is not claimed that explicit and oonTincing 
testimony can be adduced that this dogma was held in tpecifie fofm 
daring the first two centuries after the Hegira. But whether known, 
by name, to Babia and the mystics of her age or not, it was fva% famil- 
iar to them, and well understood. Nay, Mohammed himself may be 
claimed as the originator of it. Who has not heard of that saying of 
his, so <^ten celebrated by his followers : ^ Momenta habeo ubi nee 
chenibinus me capit nee propheta*' (I have moments when neither 
prophet nor angel can comprehend me). But this state ;firhich Mo- 
hammed speaks of is placed on a level with the ^' mystic union" of 
the Soofees. There is a little Turkbh book which treats of this sub- 
ject, where the " Conjunctio Mystica" is defined to be " a union with 
God free from every impediment." On another page, it is explained 
as '* the extinction of one's individual existence in the being of God, 
as snow is lost in the ocean, and an atom in the sun." 

In prosecuting our inquiries concerning the mysticism of the Soofees, 
the next question which presents itself is. Whether, after the manner 
of the Hindus, and others, they believed that the Divine union could 
be promoted by external rites and observances. The essence of those 
ceremonies of the Indian mystics (called by them nuuchgul— occur 
patio) consisted in shutting up, so far as possible, all avenues of sense, 
through which the external world can afiect the mind ; that, freed 
from every perturbation of thought, it may attain a state of profound 
tranquiUtty : this brings with it divine knowledge ; nay, even the very 
light of Deity. 

The discipline of Fo is similar to this. In the Su-^he^tUhhang-kinfff 
which is the most important of the sacred books of that religion, may 
be found the following passage : ** He must abandon father and mother, 
his wealth, his possessions, and all conveniences of life, stifie all his 
passions, even to the least desure, to the end that he may attain a state 
of complete self-annihilation. He must be, in this state, immovable 
as mount Siumi." 

That those enjoying the light of Christianity and professing its faith 
are not wholly seeure from the invasions of this wondrousl^ absurd 
superstition, our next extract affords but too convincing proof. 

The following recipe for contemplation, used with signal success in 
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ihe eleventh centiirj bj the monks of Moont Athot, may be foond ia 
Waddington's Charch History, Vol. IIL p. 2U: ''Bdng mlone ill 
thj cell, dose the door and seat thjself in the eomer. Raise 
thy spirit above a)l vain and transient things ; repose thj beard 
on thy breast, and turn thj eyes, with thy whole power of nieditatiofi» 
upon thy naveL Retain thy breath, and search in thine entrails for the 
phu3e of thy heart, wherein ail the powers of the sool reside. At int» 
thoa wilt encoanter thick darkness, bat by persevering ni^t and 
di^Ttboa wilt find a marvelloos and anintemipted joy ; for as soon as 
thy spirit shall have discovered the place of thine heart, it will jmtomi 
iUdflumnoui and full of diicernmefiL** 

The Soofees, though much inclined to solitary contemplation, ap- 
pear never to have fallen into any such gross absurdities. So &r 
were they, indeed, from conceding any mysterious virtue to these ob- 
servances, that Dschelal^in, a Soofee of great authority, eloquently 
rebukes the practice of them. Sir John Malcolm bears testimony to 
the same fact << The Persian Soofees," says he, ^ though they have 
borrowed much of their belief and many of their usages from Indiay 
have not adopted, as a means of attaining beatitude, those dreadful 
austerities which are common among the visionary devotees of India." 
They appear not even to have subjected themselves to the ordinary 
rules of monastic life. These, although by no means held in contempt, 
and though strongly recommended by some of their teachers, were yet 
practised by very few. Those who were able to attain the loftiest 
heights of contemplation, considered that if the miAd were only free 
to divine meditation, all outward action were of small consequence. 
This disregard of the external and formal, sometimes amounted to a 
contempt for all rules of conduct, like that of the Beghards and Met- 
salians. The following sentiment occurs even in the Metsnewi of 
Dschelaleddin : — '' When, on a certain time, a monk was acoosed to 
his superior of garrulity, sluggardliness and gluttony, and was admon* 
ished'by him of the trite proverb, * Medium tenuere beati,* he is swd 
to have replied as follows : < Although to hold a middle course is wise 
and good, yet even this is to be done with reason. I am lord of medi* 
tation, not subject to it.' Therefore," adds Dschelaleddin, ''he to 
whom a cake becomes divine light, eats whatsoever pleases him. It 
is permitted." If charges, then, of dissolute life are brought againrt 
the Soofees, it is not possible altogether to deny their correctness. 

But although these Oriental mystics rejected the strict observances 
and absurd austerities of some of their European brethren, we still 
find certain '< rules" for such as wished to enjoy the divine '' approach." 
The first injunction laid down for their observanocy retams to the 
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Plolhiuui mA«i(Ti^---«piiresiiiipUoitjof8oal, MiDAjbeseeoQro^ 
fdlowing extract fVtMn the Ghikchen itw of Asiamm. 

^It beoomes him to Ibj aside OTerj imporky and deAlement that 
maj cbanee adhering to lAm, the depraved doobts that ante in aeefel 
epontaneooslj, and the instindfl of onr bnite nature. Freed from these 
hindrances, tboa mayest attain that which is the highest aohieremeiit 
of ail rys d and esqml whMy all thou§hU whatmevtrf then, beliefo 
me, thou wilt be honored with the divine approach (appolsu : Le. diver* 
bio, eolloqoio de areanis rebus), and all distinction between the knowef 
and the known will cease." 

The same fact is illustrated in the following sentences from Dschela* 
Mdin: ^Hol thou who goest bowed down beneath the burden of thy 
knowledge I How is it that thou art 'contented with the name merely f 
Hast thou ever gathered roses from the letters g. L (of GruU Pers. for 
r^$e) ? Bemember, I pray, that the moon is in the heavens, and no! 
at the bottom of the welLi What more shall I say ? That thou may* 
est the better know thy pure essence, it b necessary that thou become 
a pore mirror, all individual qualities being rejected. For the Prophet 
hath said, * He bekmgeth to the number of my people, who becometh 
my essence and my delight. And thus will he become when his soul 
sImII behold me by that same light in which I see him ; i. e. not 
through mere traditions and opinions, but in the drinking of the wa* 
terofMfc."' 

If the above render the matter none the plainer, what follows may 
be more intelligible. 

Once upon a time the Chinese, having challenged the Greeks 
to a trial of skiH in painting, the sultan summoned them both into 
edtioes built for the purpose, directly facing each other, and com« 
manded them to show proof of their art. The painters of the two 
naUons immediately applied themselves, with diligence, to their work. 
The Chinese sought and obtained of the king, every day, a great quan« 
tity of colors, but the Greeks not the least particle. Both worked in 
profound silence ; until the Chinese, with a clangor of cymbak iand of 
trampets, announced the end of their labors. Immediately the king 
flew, with his courtiers, to their temple; and there stood amazed, 
almost beside himself with astonishment at the wonderful splendor of 
the Chinese paintings and the exquisite beauty of the colors. But 
meanwhile the Greeks, who had not sought to adorn the walls with 

* The meaning seems to be : haroan knowledge is bat the symbol that »tandfl 
for the real truth — the reflection of the true essence — God : why so ambitions for 
knowledge, then 1 Seek the snbstancei which is, the immediate knowledge of God 
ttrMigh wtion with 
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paints, but bad labored rather to erase every oolor, and give to the 
walls the finest polish, drew asid^d the veil which concealed their woric 
Then, wonderful to tell, the manifold variety of the Chinese colors 
was seen still more delicately and beautifully reflected from the walls 
of the Grecian temple, as it stood splendidly illuminated by the rays 
of the mid-day sun. And to these Greeks, the Soofees may well be 
tikened ; Moce, without formal repetitions, theories, or management 
of any kind, they aim at this one thing alone — that the heart, free 
from depraved desires, may be bright in its purity ; for, with such pu- 
rity, images of infinitude enter therein. Forms without form, and 
immense, resplendent from the world of mysteries, are imaged in the 
mirror of the heart within the breast ; which neither the heaven thai 
Moses writes of, nor the ocean is able to enfold, but the souFs mirror 
comprehends them ; inasmuch as the seas and the realms of heaven 
are finite and circumscribed by boundaries, but the human spirit is in* 
finite. What more ? Either the heart is Grod, or Grod is the hearty 
and hence silence is imposed on the reasoning intellect." 

Elated with delight at this simplicity. Attar exclaims, *' O, how 
well with me 1 in that I am seen as one in my singleness, alone» lying 
hid in my love I*' And the same again, *' Grod is io^nite, and breathes 
with a divine life, because he is seen in the singleness of unity (quia 
simplex videtur)." ' 

^ot unlike these are the views found in the Upnekhatum of the 
Hindus. We read there that, «* In this so equable and quiet state of 
mind, when no change or succession of thoughts affbrdeth means for 
the measure of time, the infinite divine Power, in which abideth no 
notion of time, entereth the mind ; nor can man, then, have any idea 
of time." ^or this reason they consider t^iat the instant of union falls 
on eternity, and is exempt from all the limitations of time. 

So in Metsnewi : **In my sorrow, the days (venia sit verbo) be- 
came intemporal — days and moments of activity all infinite." And 
in the same, again: ** Once, early in the morning^ the Prophet in- 
quired of Ssaid, * How hast thou arisen, my child T To which he 
replied, 'faUhfuU Then the Prophet : *• But hast thou any sign that 
the garden of faith hath bloomed in thee V And Ssaid answered, 
^* Day and night have passed over me as a sword ghinces by a shield ; 
for in a single act of thought have I comprehended the perpetuity of 
time, both that which has preceded the creation of the world, and that 
which comes after it. In such a state it is all the same whether thou 
numberest 100 years or one single hour." Also in the Metsnewi, 
we find the folluwing : *^ So soon as Moses had perceived these words 
of God in his heart, he fled with headlong speed from the eternity that 
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was before the ereatSoa of the norid to the etemky that will engalf 
lis robs.'* 

Like some of the £aropeaQ QuietittSi these Oriental mjstics per- 
mitted themselves, at times, to adopt terms and figures from the mar- 
riage relation. Dschelaleddin, in Metsnewi, calls his doctrine nupHag. 
lioharomed is said to have been admitted '* to kiss the right hand of 
the bride." Yet the phrase seems to have been rather an unusual 
ooe; for in the same book, Dschelaleddin humblj prays that **thej 
will not impute it to him as a fault, that he applies the word ipautam 
(betrothed) to the Deity." 

Whether the Soofees, like other enthusiasts of both ancient and 
modem times, imagined that they saw Grod under a certain luminous 
appearance, it is not easy to determine. The Hindus had a supersti* 
tion of this kind, as appears from the following passage from the Up- 
nekhatom. " Brahm comes in the fancy sometimes dimly shining like 
a pearl, sometimes obscure as smoke, sometimes like sunlight or the 
brightness of fire, or like a breathing wind, or a glow-worm in the 
dnrfcness, or coruscations of lightning, or a pure whiteness like unto 
crystal." God himself was held to be LighL We read : " God is 
light — more luminous than all luminaries." And again, *' A form of 
li^t am L" With regard to the opinions of the Soofees respecting the 
Divine appearance^ we have merely the intimations contained in two 
anecdotes. One of these, in which the saying of Babia is quoted, has 
been already given. The other is on this wise. * 

^ There once came a certain person to Dschafiar Ssadik who said 
to him, ' Show me the Lord 1' To him Dschafiar replied, " Art thou 
ignorant what the divine oracle said to Moses — ^ Never $hak thou be- 
hold meV He replied, * That indeed I know well ; but now the reli- 
gion of Mohammed is our religion, and people are found who cry 
akwd, ' My heart seeth the Lord,' or, * I worship not a Lard whom I 
do not $eey or other like things.' When Dschaffar heard these words, 
he commanded the importunate man to be thrown into the Tigris. 
I'itts was done ; and so long as he was borne about upon the surface 
of the stream, with loud outcries he implored Ssadik to save him. 
Bat when he began to sink, and the waves to gather over him and 
threaten his life, and be seemed just ready to drown, then he began to 
poor fonh prayers to God. Whereupon Dschaffar bade them draw 
him forth from the river; and so soon as bis strength and senses had 
letamed, ' Tell me, now, my friend,* said he, * Baet thou seen God 
womV Then the man answered, * While I was calling upon tbee, 
jSeadifrj I was in a cloud ; but from the moment I commenced praying to 
Qod, I beheld what I demred through a window opened in my breast.' " 
Vol. VL No. 22, 21 
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It seetivs, <6fi the whole, prebahle that the Seofees 4\d tuH, hi gene^ 
ral, believe in anj apparition of the Deitj visible to sense. Iti th« 
absence of Meliable and decisive testimony, however, TholiK^ nSMim 
ftom exp^e88ing any decided opinion. 

In reflecting upon the examples which we have now quoted fWm 
the Soofic writers, one is struck with the variety, the contraMs eveis 
of opinion that are found among them. While some use such langoagid 
only as is natural to every devout, meditative spirit, others rise to 
heights of extravagance and impiety that are absolutely insane. 
Some appear to be seeking after mere tranquillity and purity of soaly 
Imd habitd of holy living, others are bent upon attaining a certain ua- 
known, ineffable state of introversion and absence ; a sort of craqf* 
religious dream, in which all rational and voluntary action shall b^ 
annihilated, and all oonsciousness of time and of life shall be throwtt 
Into utter confiision. The sentiments of some appear to contain mn 
thing which is inconsistent with a sincere faith in the religion of thm 
Koran. Others are pantheists, or egotJmsU, 

Again, the extravagances of the system evid^tly aroae fhmi a per«> 
version of very simple truths, such as us^^Hy takes place, when mxf 
one principle becomes the subject of ^itclasive and contindooa stody; 
They are, almost without exception, abnormal developments of doc- 
trines common to the whole Christian and Mohammedan world. 
Thus, "Man is totally depraved." Accordingly, <* human nature 
must be eradicated," << natural instinct must be repressed," all thoogte 
and sense of things external must cease, and the soul must be held in 
a continuous vacant dream, in which all earthly things shiA be forgot* 
ten, and all ^ natural" action of the intellect and susceptibilities shall 
cease. So the Christian world all believe that man should be united 
with Qod ; that he should live in close communion with Him who I4 
the fountain of goodness and truth. This is our duty* It is a high 
privilege, proffered to us in infinite love. Let us therefore, said the 
Soofee, shut out the external worid, and renounce all action bat tb* 
of prayer and silent meditation. Here fanaticism begun ; but it end^ 
As we have seen, in those swelling words of vanity, and acts of li* 
cense, which proclaimed that the rule of reason and conscience had 
given place to the insane anarchy of passion and conceit But the 
most extravagant of these mystics appears to have had a oertayi 
** reason in his madness," a mode of explanation that suflksed for 
himself; and as the philosophy of religion and of life made all dear 
and noble in his own view, he could afibrd to disregard the opinion 
which might prevail with the majority. Bnstamius, for example^ a|H 
pears to us to have reached a pitch of conoeiti whioh amounted to 
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kf. He declared himself to be identical with the Deity, and with all 
the angelt and the patriarchs. But he has a ^reason" to give. His 
argaiBent, in his own words, is as follows : *^ quidquid advtram eiBen^^ 
tUam pervemU^ m Dernn alnorhetury pnnnde Ikm e$t:* That is to tay, 
^ Whatever attains onto true essence, is absorbed into God — therefore 
is God." His philosophy of the matter, then, was probably some- 
thing as follows : There is only one original, eternal, absolute essence 
— the ^ true essence" of all things. This essence is ^ne — absolute 
BBity. Men, who are individual and personal existences, are some- 
how separated from this great Unity of being; but they may return 
lo it, be reabsorbed, and again become one with this infinite, undivided, 
Midivisible Power. All the angels and the patriarchs have long since 
peached this state. And I, Bustaroius, have reached it, at last ; and so 
I asn one with God, who is the Absolute Unity. Hence I am one 
with whatsoever else is one with him, for his Unity is perfect. I am 
one with Gabriel, and Abraham, and Moses, and with the creative 
♦-Word." 

Furthermore, since in the view of Bustamius the Deity himself is 
DQlhing more than this primal, abioluie Power, in which, as in a vast 
sea of latent force, all other powers which now sustain specific forms, 
were originally held in solution, and into which ail these individual 
aatures, intelligent, brute, vital, and elemental, will ultimately merge 
•<*it follows, that the real taence of the human spirit is deity. In man, 
theo (BostaBuos probably argued), this divine power recognizes itself, 
and sees itself to be divine ; and so, " while men suppose that they 
are worshipping God, it is, in reality, the deity who is pajring adora- 
tioQ to ymself." 

In like manner, Manssur, regarding himself, thus, as a specific form 
of deity, could easily prove to his own satisfaction, that he was the 
Deity, temporarily clothed in a finite appearance, L e. the Deity in 
spedfio form. What more reasonable, then, than that his disciples, 
Wng aianifestly his inferiors, should address him in the language we 
have quoted — ^^ O ens entium," etc. 

The aoooant given by Sir John Malcolm agrees well with the pre* 
eeding. ^ It was the theory of the Soofee," says this author, '* that 
God is diffused over all his (S'eation. He exists everywhere and in 
everything. They compare the emanations of his essence or spirit to 
the rays of the sun* which, they conceive, are continually darted forth 
aad reabsorbed. It is for this reabsorption into the divine essence, to 
which their immortal part belongs, that they continually sigh. They 
believe that the soul of man and the prindple of life which exists 
tbrDoghocit all naloiiey are not Jr$m God, but of God ; and henee 
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those doctrines which establish an equality of natare between' the 
created and the Creator." ** Some, believing that the principle which 
emanates from God can do nothing withoat his will, and can refrain 
from nothing that he wills, altogether denj the existence of evil. 
They are complete optimists : everything is good with them, religion 
and infidelity, the lawful and the unlawful." ** The Nazarenes," say 
they, ^ are not infidels because they deem Jesus a God, but because 
they deem him alone a God." 

In concluding the present Article, we give a paraphrase of the re- 
marks of Tholuck upon the subjective origin of the doctrine of ^ onion." 

** There is almost no religion," says our author, " that does nol 
attribute many of the motions and affections of. our souls to a certain 
superior guiding power, who according to his own good pleasure rales 
and sways the human heart. With regard to the extent of the Di* 
vine power which is thus put forth, neither Christians nor the world 
in general, have ever been able to come to a satisfactory conclu- 
sion. The philosopher concedes none to God ; the Calvinists, with 
Augustine at their head, leave none for man ; while the Lutherans 
have chosen, unsteadily indeed, but nevertheless with wisdom, a me- 
dium course. This discussion in which Christian theologians have 
striven to determine merely how much is to be attributed to Divine 
agency in the reform of the life, has been turned aside by the Mystics 
into questions of much greater difficulty. For they have gone on to 
inquire, to what '' principium" our other actions are to be referred ; 
and Ihey ended in the conclusion that God must be regarded as the 
sole fountain of all human actions. Pursuing the same strain of ar- 
gument, they infer that nature in its inner nucleus and source is divine, 
and that he who withdraws his mind from things corporeal to his own 
essence which exists in perfect purity within the recesses of his breast, 
he having drawn nearer to the Deity, as it were, is able to hear His 
voice. The error of the Soofees, therefore, is identical with thai 
which has caused so many Christians to fall into mysticism and pan* 
theism. For this question of ^ free-wilP has vexed the Mohammedan 
theology not less than our own. The doctrine of *' Divine infloence** 
holds as high place in their system as in that of Christians. 

'< Unceasingly," says Dschamius, ** a Divine affluence (<)Dpia) flows 
down from the world unknown into souls." And Dschelaleddin : 
" Into the breast of Omar floweth the voice of God, which is the root 
of all speech and of every language. All other tongues whatsoever, 
that which the Turk, the Persian, the Arab understands, are but ech<^ 
ings of this. But why speak of Turk and Arab ? Nay, even the 
wood and stone are but repercussions of this voice ; for in what mo- 
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meat a6e?er H sWl ptotfe God to cry idbod, 'iltti^f (i. 6« Art tho« 
not a ercMtora of ohd^ ?)• matter replies, ' Bd€^ (Even so). 

^ Bot while natural philosophers use the words * copia' and < vox* 
(afflocDoe or power— <»word), moral philosophers have chosen the term 
^altradio.' Thus we read (hat God in the first place < draws' to- 
wards Himself bj * attractive' infioences, so that his servant may 
Inm hia mind in the direction whence the attraction comes, and majf 
be lighted up with love. Then follows the second step or the ' itta^ 
(the joomej), and this is divided into two parts> the joumej wUo 
God, and inio God, but ends at last in the < ascent up to heaven.'^ 

^ When we reflect upon these things, the real source of this dogma 
of imioa becomes abundantly plain. The ' union' itself may be de« 
fined to be^ a steady bending of the mind upon God — a tranquil drinks 
log io of the affluence that fiows theace into the minds of mortals, so 
that those divine notions which we otherwise experience but scantily 
and only for single moments, then unitedly and in one flood as it were, 
whelm the soul in their tide and bear it away to Deity." 

Now the seeds of this doctrine are most evidently contained in 
every religion which acknowledges the operance of Divine power 
upon the human hearU And so easily did they take root and grow, 
tbaft we find this doctrine or something very much like it, even in 
the writings of Ghasalius, that man of renewed orthodoxy, and hater 
of faoaliai. 

Id hia chapter on ^* prayers," oocura the following. '< Prayers are 
of three degrees (involucra)^ of which the first are those that are sim<^ 
ifkj s(^en with the lips. Prayers are of the second kind, when with 
diffiauUy, aad only by a most resolute effort, the soul is able to fix it^ 
thoughts on Divine thtags without being disturbed by evil imagina- 
lioae ; of tibe third kind, when one finds it difficult to turn away the 
mind from dwelling on Divine things. But it is the very marrow of 
ycayer, when He who is invoked takes possession of the soul of the 
saptpliaot, and the soul of him who prays is absorbed into God to 
whom he prays, and his prayer ceasing, all consciousness of self has 
departed* and to soch a degree, that all thought whatsoever of the 
pmying is felt as a veil betwixt the soul and God. This state — adds 
Ghasalius— is called by the Mystics * absorption,' for the reason that 
tlie man is so abeorbed that he takes no thought of his body, or of 
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anything that happens extenaHj, none of wliat oecora in his own 
Boul, but, absent as it were from all such matter whatsoever, is flnt 
engaged in going toward his Lord, and finally is wholly in his Lord. 
If only the thought occurs that he is absorbed into the Absolate, it ia 
a blemish ; for that absorption only is worthy of the name which ia 
unconscious of itself. And these words of mine, although they wiH 
be called, as I well know, but foolish babbling by raw theologians, are 
yet by no means without significance. For consider. The oonditioa 
of which I speak, resembles that of a person who loves any other 
object, as wealth, honor, or pleasure. We see such persons so carried 
away with their love, and others with anger, that they do not hear 
one who speaks to them, nor see those passing before their eyes ; nay, 
so absorbed are they in their passion, that they do not perceive their 
absorption. Just so far as you turn your mind upon your absorption, 
you necessarily turn it away from that which is the object of it.** 

Again he says : ^ The commencement of this is the going to GM (ad 
Deum), then follows the finding Him (in Deum), when the ^absorp* 
tion' takes place. This, at first, is momentary, as the lightning 
swiftly glancing upon the eye. But afterwards, confirmed by use, it 
introduces the soul into a higher world, where the most pure, essential 
essence meeting it, fills the soul whh the image of the spiritual world, 
while the majesty of deity evolves and discovers itself." 

Says Tboluck : *< He who has seen these examples, and given them 
a diligent examination, will cease, as I think, to search further for the 
origin of the doctrine of ' union,' For who can have failed to observe 
the close bond of connection which exists between pure and genuine 
piety and the dreams of enthusiasm ? And who has not noted that 
•eocoession of steps, of which the earlier demand a simple devontnesa 
merely, while the later ones fade into the fume and vapor of fiEUiati- 
«ism? 

*^ The question, How far this power, which instils itself into the ha* 
<man mind and fills it, and bears it aloft, how far this fiows from man's 
own nature, as from something divine and of independent existence, 
and how far from Deity, this I know not whether it is within the 
acope of any mortal to determine. It is certainly beyond mine. 
Whatever philosophers may guage concerning this matter, the disci- 
ples of Christ will never assign to the human mind a higher plaee 
than as a vessel or an instrument to receive divine gifts. 

'< The Soofees always professed — and this deserves our special at* 
tention — that the foundation of their doctrine lay in the maxim, 
^ Notce tetpttun.* By this, they assuredly add themselves to the num- 
•ber of those mystics, according to whose theory the nature of the min^ 
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•UMMigh ooe ofibe greatert simplidlj as wdl as digniij, affinrds of it- 
self, when oorrectlj and skilfullj developed, a knowledge of divine 
ideas and realities. 

** Bot some may, perchance, inquire. What were those deceptions 
bj which the Soofees were led to imagine that, in very troth, by this 
* onion,' they could attain divine knowledge ? 1 answer, with Cicero : 
the same happens to onrselves, when we meditate diligently and con- 
tinuoosly upon the mind, as they were wont to do. Those who gase 
intently npon the sun in eclipse, frequently lose their eyesight alto- 
gether. So the eye of the mind, turned to gase upon itself, is som^ 
times paralysed. But this very paralysis is called, by the mystics, the 
moment of absorption, for the reason that then, not less than in the 
contemplation of Grod, all thpught and all self-consciousness ceases. 
In this misty and torpid state of the mind, how easily one person can 
eome to believe that he has been made a participator of divine iife^ 
and another that he has received into his mind the Supreme Divini^ 
himself, no one finds it difficult to understand, especially when he re- 
members how, with many of these mystics, the powers of both body 
and mind are broken down by rigid fastings, and other macerations <^ 
thefiesh." 

There are several other chapters in thb interesting book, giving the 
speculations of the Soofees upon the creation of the world, our first pa* 
rents, free-will, and connected subjects ; but our limits do not permit 
farther extracts. 



ARTICLE III. 

MtJLLEB'S CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF SIN. 
Bjr Edward Robie, AMktant Instructor In Hebrew, Andover Theological Seminary. 

[In the August Number of the Bibliotheca Sacra, 1848, we gave a 
brief abstract of the first book of Muller's Chrttdiehe Lehre van der 
SimdefOn the Nature and Guilt of Sin. The following Article is an 
outline of the remaining part of the work. It will he seen that the 
aythor unhesitatingly admits the generally received doctrine of the 
native depravity of man ; but the view, which this doctrine leads him 
to take of the origin of sin, will probably be dissented from. Neither 
is it generally received by the theologians of his own country. 
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II ifl an intareetiRg and enoouffag^ng faoty thai 4lieattentioQ«f the Umo* 
logical worid is now directed more partioolarly to Theologj than to 
Anthropology ; but the deeper and clearer our views are of sin, ao 
much t])e tmer and more comprehensive will be oar view of Bedemp- 
tion.*-£. R] 



§ 8. Th9 Origin of Sin. 

In order that man may be accounted guilty for the sta which is in 
him, it is necessary that he be its author. Most of the theories which 
have been given for the explanation of sin do, in fact, destroy its goiUy 
and thus deny its reality, inasmuch as they make it to be the neoea^ 
sary result of influences for which man is not responsible. To maiBtaiB 
the reality of sin, it will be necessary to point out in the sinner a pris- 
dple of such power and independency, that it can originate m^obs 
fiM* which it alone is responsible, and thereby place a limit beyond 
which the origin of sin is absolutely not to be sought Such a prinei* 
pie is the human will. Generally man is conscious of necessity only 
when the determining power is an external one. Only when he strikes 
upon obstacles, and finds himself hindered in the prosecution of his e^ 
fert, does he feel the power of necessity over him. He is aware of 
necessity only so far as it is constraint It needs, however, bat a lift* 
tie observation of the phenomena of human life to be convinced that 
besides this external necessity, which limits the sphere of human ao-> 
tion, there is also an inner necessity arising from the agent himself 
and determining the course of his action. The soul of man b not origi- 
nally tahula ras<ij but it is rather to be regarded as a closed book ; it 
contains, in itself, a multitude of tendencies, and these are not the same 
in all, but are difierent and peculiar in the sexes, races, nations and in- 
dividuals. It is an inner necessity, with wbith abeady in the plays of 
children the opposition of sex and the peculiarity of the individual is 
revealed. If the youth embraces a calling for life, he is to be regarded 
as happy, if he was not led to it by a calculation and comparison of 
consequences, but by the certainty of a higher instinct, by an undoubCp 
Ing consciousness of his peculiar destination. The artist, the poet 
wavers not, chooses not in the original conception of his creations, bat 
f^ls himself borne onward and altogether pervaded by the silent neoea- 
sity of nature with which Genius works in him. The more completelf 
his plan succeeds, the less does it occur to him that, perhaps, he oovli 
have done otherwise. Such are the mighty penonalities which earig^ 
as if it must be so, devote themselves to an importaat parposa, aad 
with oadivided, unhesitatiiif eneiigy hold it fast for lifc la poUtioal 
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commonitiee, those conBtltations are the best which have grown op 
oi^Dicallj and unconadoasly out of the history and life of the people, 
or which owe their legiskitive power to the inspiration of a great man 
who was conscious of being the organ of the Divine Witl, as well as, 
the bearer and representative of the national spirit ; separate, by a 
wide deft, from these are those constitutions which a calculating re- 
flection has prepared to be imposed upon a people, and which by ex- 
cessive minuteness of regulation check the national life. 

If a necessity of the kind now illustrated be one which excludes all 
indifference, all wavering of choice between opposites, yet at the same 
time it must at first view be regarded as freedom ; for it is the acting 
out of one's own nature. That moral action is free which expresses 
onconstrainedly the moral condition of the agent, whatever it may be. 
But the question arises, Does the moral condition of man, as it actu- 
ally is, stand in such a relation to his true nature, his nature as it 
ought to be, that an action which the former puts forth, can with confi- 
dence be regarded as corresponding to the latter? We know that 
it does not. Sin cannot belong to the true nature of man ; for if it 
did, it could not produce inward strife and conflict. Man, accordingly, 
is not truly free when his will is estranged from God, but then' only 
doea he realise his true nature, then only is truly free, when with full 
decision he wills what is good, and in his actions expresses that inner 
aecessity which excludes all thought of the possibility of the contrary. 
This idea of freedom is confirmed by the Holy Scriptures. In those 
passages in which the designations iXei&sQog, iUv&BQia refer to the 
inner sphere of life ; they do not express anything belon^ng to man 
in his natural condition, but a possession imparted to him by virtue of 
Redemption. 1 Cor. 10: 29. 2 Cor. 8: 17. Gal. 2: 4. 5: 1, 18. 1 Pet 
2: 16. The Christian is free, so far as he is delivered from the power 
of sin. This is the idea of freedom in John 8: 82, 86, where the dou- 
log t^ afiOQtias is put in contrast with the iXev&eQogf cf. Rom. 8: 2. 
This freedom, says Christ, has he alone to whom He gives it In 
like manner, James denotes the law fulfilled by Christ as fOfwg eAev- 
^MQtag, 1: 25. 2: 12. The Christian cannot be free from the external 
yoke of the law, if he be not free from the ruling power of sin. But he 
eould not be free from the power of sin, if the law stood over him as 
merely external authority. In germ, in principle, the redeemed pos- 
sess this freedom already in the midst of the contests of this life. It 
will not be manifested in its perfection until their entrance into the 
ki ngdom of glory, Rom. 8: 21, 28. But since freedom from sin is at 
the same time submission to God, obedience to his will from inner im- 
polse, Ike New Testament denotes this oondition as dovX^ia toB &9if9^ 
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*Iijaw Xqusxw^ f^ dtxeuoisvpijg, aod both desigoations {amXtv&tQOff 
noQm and Hwljog XQtcrov) are placed side by side, 1 Oor. 7: 2ft. 
J Pet 2: 16. Id tbia freedom a power of choice is not tbooght of, bat 
a oooditioD of the firmeiit decision. The identity of the same with ne* 
cessity^ if testified in Scripture by the doctrine that the principle of 
sanctificatioD received into the inner life oannot bat produce a corre- 
sponding action, Matu 7: 17—20. 12: SS. 1 John 8: 9. Soch an 
action is accordingly free, and at the same time necessary. In design 
oating the state of obedience to the law of righteonsness as freedom, 
there is not merely the relative meaning of freedom from sin, but of a 
real self'^etermination, the purest, most unrestrained spontaneity of 
the soul. Man realises his idea when his will is entirely obedient to 
the Divine WilL 

But however significant and important this idea of freedom may be> 
it is evident, that, in itself oonsidered, it does nothing for our purpose, 
which is to find in man a power of sufficient independency to originate 
sin, and thus separate the origin of sin from the Divine causality. 
But by the preceding view the possibility of sin is excluded from free- 
dom. Now there is anoiher view of the moral freedom of man, whidi 
is even as deeply fixed in common consciousness as it is prevalent in 
acience, and which seems perfectly to satisfy the want which the former 
view left unsatisfied. Here freedom is regarded as a power of choiee 
between good and evil— Hin action which is free could either have been 
omitted, or exchanged with another of an opposite character, and the 
decision between these possibilities rested entirely in the will of the 
agenu 

From the Holy Scriptures this view of freedom does not seem so 
capable of proof as the other. It matters little that by freedom it 
never means a power of choice between good and eviL It might, 
without having the name, yet give instruction respecting the thing 
itself. But we seek in vain for any such instruction. Nevertheless^ 
this may be accounted for by the practical character of the gospel, 
which everywhere finds men in the bondage of sin, and does not offer 
bim a first choice between good and evil, but a redemption from the 
consequences of the perverse decision which he has ah*eady made. 
It constantly appeals to the consciousness of guilt in roan as an unde» 
niable part of his inner life, and leaves it quietly to the development 
of Christian thought to make dear to itself the necessary oonditioa of 
ibis consciousness of guilt. Is now this condition no other than that 
fieedom of will by means of which alone man can be the responsible 
author of bis sin, then all those elements of Christian doctrine which 
conflrm the truth of the consciousness of guilt, form at the same time 
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% fenwHitwn fi>r ildi kfea of freedom. And Ihds tbe goipel 10 the 
etfongeit teitiittony of thai original freedom in which man wae created 
by God. If one desires a direot eonfirmation of this idea of freedom 
liram the H0I7 Soriptoree, there is a decisive aclcnowledgment of its 
tmih in the historj of the faU. Not merel j the preceding prohihition 
and tlie sabseqoent punishment, bat also the process itself, the oppo- 
sition to the temptation in the Hvelj contcioasness whioh was had of 
the prohibitioo, and the commission of the sin notwithstanding this 
coQscioosDess, all this sets man before us as one who has the power 
So decide between good and evil. Moreover, in the present condttion 
of tile human race, thi^ freedom of choice is acknowledged in various 
wajTB bj the Holj Scriptures. In the books of the law, not only are 
there threatenings for the disobedient, and promises for the obedient, 
bot we have the express tesdroon j that the decision between obedience 
and disobedienee, between life and death, is placed in the choice of 
■len^ Dent. 80: 15, 16. In the gospel a willing and seeking on the 
fiart of maiH though it be ever only a yielding to the drawing of the 
Father to the 800, John 6: 44 Rom. 9: 16, is often denoted as the 
.eondition of the efficacy of Divine grace, Matt. 7: 7. lit 12. Luke 
II: \-^\%, Heb. 8: 8v and the want of success to the offers of mercy 
Is ascribed to the aawillingness of man. Matt 23: 87. John 5: 40. 
Acts 7: 61. 

Tfaeae two ideas of freedom seem mntoally to destroy each other, 
so that, 80 far as the first, which, as the unity of the will with "its true 
purport, we may call rtal freedom, belongs to man, the other, or for- 
mal freedom most be denied to him, and vice vena. And yet we feel 
obliged to hold both of them fast, the one, because in it we find an 
expression for the true independence of our spirit from every foreign 
power, the other, because the consciousness of guilt and faith in the 
holiness of God require it. Without the first, we cannot regard the 
perfection of the human life in Christ attainable ; without the second, 
we cannot explain man's present moral condition. 

How are these two definitions of the idea of freedom to be recon- 
ciled ? Man is originally endowed with formal freedom, in order that 
by his own self-determination, he may attain unto real freedom. l*he 
will were not what by virtue of its formal freedom it should be, the 
power to determine itself by itself, if it could not set itself as deter- 
mined, i. e. if it coold not give to itself its own direction. Real free- 
dom, or that entire decision for the good, which excludes every possi- 
bility of evil, were not possible as freedom, if it did not proceed out 
of the formal freedom. The one is the essential precondition of the 
To begin with real freedom woold not be self-determination, 
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but a being determined from without, would, therefore, be nature, and 
not spontaneity. But formal freedom has no other destination thao 
to pass over into real freedom. The former is onlj means to the latter 
as end. Formal freedom is the starting point, real freedom is the go«L 

Formal freedom contains in itself the possibiKtj of sin, but onlj 
the poistbility. How very far this is from a disposition to sin, appears 
from the faot that there is also in formal freedom a possibility of chooe- 
ing the good. The Pelagian idea of freedom is liable to the charge of 
inconsistency, in representing the same faculty as a root both of good 
and of evil. Doth a fountain at the same place pour forth sweet 
water and bitter ? And it may seem that fonnal freedom, as implying 
the possibility of good and evil, is equally indifferent to both. So it 
would be, if freedom were already fully determined as farmalj but in 
connection with formal freedom, there is the idea of duty to Qod, by 
realising which, the will b to come into possession of real freedom. 
Moral evil, therefore, arises from formal freedom by no means in the 
same manner as moral good, for it arises not in the oonrse for which 
the freedom was originally designed, and which is pointed out by the 
accompanying consciousness of duty, but by a fall from thb destinatioii. 

It is not a mere abstraction, but it expresses a real dbtinction, when 
we regard freedom not as something which is necessarily involved in 
the idea of will, but as something which the will can be destitute of 
without ceasing on that account to be will.^ Scripture, church, ex- 

* By will is meant conscious self-determination. In considering the subject of moral 
agency, it is necessary to beware of sundering the will from its living union with 
the other activities of the spirit's life, and of regarding it in an external relation to 
them. Bather as the soul makeii'Qse of the body as her instrument, and subjects 
all its members, muscles lind nerves to her unity, and is present throng them all 
with determining power ; so the feelings, inclinations, interests, convictions, prin- 
ciples, which make up the sum of our spiritual life, together make up, as it were, 
a body for the will j the will is their forming and moving principle, their proper 
soul. With a correct view of this relation, the old phraseology, that the will is 
determined by motives, that these bring forth the decision and the act throngh the 
will as their instrument, will give no more embarrassment. • Truly a 8traog<6 psy- 
chology, which regarded the conceptions as the properly operative agencies in the 
soul, and on the contrary, gave to the will a merely receptive, or, to speak more 
correctly, passive place. No less false is it, to represent motives and will as two 
powers in the inner life which mutually exclude each other, so that, when the mo- 
tives do not suffice to bring forth a definite decision, the will turns the scale. If 
the freedom of a volition is in inverse ratio to the degree in which it is detennined 
by motives, the necessitarian always has the advantage ; for it will be easy for him 
to show, that such determining motives are present even when in the moment of 
Tolition they escape the notice of consciousness. But even supposing that, on 
such an hypothesis, it were possible to maintain the freedom of the will, yet the 
rssalt would be, that man is only then free, when opposing motiTM have thrown 
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periaboe teaeh of an entlaTed wfll,MenmmaMinum. The will, wMcli 
eannoi withdraw itself from the ruling power of sin, or resist tempta- 
tion, is destitute not onlj of real freedom, hot also of formal freedom. 
b there in soch a man still a desire which resists that ruling power of 
sin, but only a vdlnUu^ a desire which cannot carrj itself into execu- 
tion, as in the state described, Rom. 7: 14 — 24, then he will feel the 
want of freedom as a heavy burden, as the sick man feels his pain so 
loog as his oonstitntion reacts against the power of sickness. But has 
that fosisting desire vanished, and is the will wholl j given up to sel- 
|shiieis» then the bondage of sin is no more felt bj such a one, but is 
yal» notwithstanding the assent of his will to it, so much the more com- 
pletelj present. The volunianum remains, the Ubmrwn is lost 

Has man in this life formal freedom ? 

If there were, at the commencement of our conscious existence, such 
an individual act as the stepping forth of the will out of a state of in- 
decision into a sinful purpose, it would remain as a darik: background 
in the memory. But who is able to say definitely when and how be 
for the first time acted in contradiction to his moral consciousness ? 
Certainly our recollection, if our attention is directed sufficiently early 
to this point, goes back further than is generally supposed, and many 
a one will be able to say, when, for example, the first feelings of 
hatred and of revenge were enkindled within him, and what a tumult 
they produced in the soul of the child. But if we descend deeper 
into the shaft of self-recollection, we discover behind these earliest 
moments of sin, still others by which they wei^ prepared, and which 
accordingly must have been of the same sinful character, and, if we 
seek to fix these, yet other similar emotions loom up in our memory, 
and these again, if we seek to hold them fast, lose themselves in an 
imcertain twilight. To a pure beginning, to an original determining 
act it is impossible in this way to attain. The earliest sinful aet, 
which presents itself to our consciousness, does not appear as the in^ 
eoming of an altogether new element into the youthful life, but rather 
as the development and manifestation of a hidden agency, the awaken^ 
ing of a power slumbering in the deep. Sin does not then for the 
first time exist in us, but only steps forth into light However im- 

Um til some doabt before his decision is made, and, that he manifests his freedom 
the most etsentiallj, when he decides withont motives, or even against them. But 
evaty one reganls it as something nnworthy, to decide in any important matter 
vithoat or against motives ; and no one feels it as a want of freedom, bat rather 
he has then the strongest feeling of freedom, when in any instance he is moved 
to a definite decision quickly and without at all wavering by the force of powerful, 
and clearly perceived reasons. A volition, then, is not a simple, but a complex 
exercise of the spirit 

Vol. VL No. 22. 22 
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ptorttot fbe e{X)ch of awnkening morid consckMisneBS inajr be, it has • 
past behind it, which is not withooC co-determining inflvence opon the 
conduel of the child in that crisis. 

And is it probable that a d^sion on which depends the fotnvi 
moral character of an immortal soul, wookl be endtisted to the Weak 
hand of a child ? Go baek tis far as we maj, we do not find formal 
freedom in this life. From the earliest period of his existence in thii 
world, the moral character of man is already determioed. On the 
ground of a practical empiricism, i. e. a diode of thinking whidi seeks 
for the circumstances and conditions of the indnl actions of men only 
in what comes tinder our obserration during this earthljr Ufo, the doQ>> 
trine of necesaitj cannot be refuted^ 

To originate one's own character is ati essential condition of per- 
ionalitj, and since from the beginning of this life man's efaara^tei' is 
abreadj determined, We are obliged to step over the bounds of tiflie to 
find the source of his freedom of will, to disovrer that act of free-<wiU 
hy which he determined himself to a cburse of sin. Is the moral dou'^ 
diUoD in whieh, irrespective of redemption, we find man to be, olie of 
gtiilt, abd a consequence of his own act ; is there troth in the testiiKiii^ 
of conscience which imputes to us our sins ; i^ there tmih in the Tbica 
of religion that Gt>d is not the author of sin, th<in the IVeedom of 
itian must have its beginning in a domain out of time^ In thia domaiik 
is that power of original (choice to be sought for, which prebedes and 
preconditions all sinfbl decisions in time. 

In contediplations of this kind the unfathomable depth of oar iKh 
pravitj and guilt is opened to us, and we find a solution to the riddle 
of that inextinguishable melanchol j and sorrow which forms the ^bJd^ 
den ground of all human consciousness, until relieved bj the light of 
redemptioui The irrational animal is jojous and contented^ if its 
natural wants are supplied, and if it is undisturbed and unendangered 
from without ; in the human consciousness the dark background of 
sinful choice casts its shadow even upon the brightest scenes of lifo^ 
-and amid the sounds of hearty joj is mingted the tone of secoet oom^ 
plaint. Here we may find a cause of that spirit of sadness Whioh 
breathes in the arts and mythology of ancient times, and in the popu- 
lar poetry and music of the moderns. Moreover, that anxiety and 
sorrow which modern philosophers have regarded as the pervading 
and constant character of animal life, is scarcely anything else than 
the coloring of that gloom which the sorrow of the human 8elf^<90ii- 
Isciousness throws upon the animal wOrld ; only p^ffoitol beings have 
in themselves this original source of pain and discomfort, and only 
they can have it, because they alone have the beginning of their ex- 
istence without the domain of tme. 
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Sin is not merely to be found here and there among the children of 
■ten, but it ia a ani versal eharaoteristic of the race. With but one excep- 
tion, no human life is free from it It is sufficient to say of an j person 
that he belongs to the family of man, and at once to settle the point 
that he is a sinner* The natural condition of man presents itself aa 
a supremacy of selfishness over moral and religious impulses, and in 
oonnection therewith, as a partial and often almost total perversioa 
aad obecaration of the knowledge of God and of duty. Consistent 
with this is the aekaowledgment, that even in heathenism and gen^ 
orally in the entire extent of unrenewed life, there are fbnnd elements 
of a nobler striviag which betoken a reverence for moral law ; for, in 
human natofre in its present condition, there is a discordant action ; 
tiiere is the idea of God and the sense of duty, there is also a propen* 
sity to selfishness, but the latter is the dominant one. Consistent also 
is the adcnowledgment of a reUitive innocence in early childhood in 
comparison with the period of riper years, and by reason of which it 
b set befbre us as a pattern for imitation. Matt. Ids 8. 19: 14. 1 Cor. 
14: 20 ; for this innocence rests upon the fact that the germs of sin are 
stiD nndeveloped, but that the germs are already present in the child, 
is evident from the fact, that as soon as moral consciousness is awak- 
eaed by the moral law, sin appears. 

The Holy Scriptures declare the universal presence of sin in the 
haman race, not merely by individual texts which expressly teach it, 
BonL 3: 9, 30, 28. 5: 12. GaL 8: 22. Eph. 2: 8. 1 John 1: 8. 1 Kings 
8: 46. Ps. 148: 2. Prov. 20: 9. Eccles. 7: 20, but still more decisively 
by the facts, that the New Testament everywhere refers redemption to 
the whole world, and thereby describes the whole world as needing 
redemption, therefore sinful, John 8: 16. 6: 51. 12: 47; that it knows 
of no other salvation than in Christ, John 1: 12. 14: 6. Acts 4: 12. 
Mark 16: 16; that Christ announces as an indispensable condition of 
a share in this salvation to all without distinction, repentance and 
regenemtk>n, Matt. 4: 17. Mark 1: 15. 6: 12. Luke 24: 47. John 3: 
5, 5, and even designates as evil those who had already allied them- 
selves to him, Luke 11: I8« 

There ara many fiicts of common life which serve for confirmation 
of the doctrine that in every man there is a deeply rooted, an inborn 
tendency to sin. On what other ground are we to comprehend the 
certainty with which, whenever a human form meets us, we know we 
bave to do, not with a holy, but with a sinful being ? Whoever pre« 
Bmmm to have a little knowledge of men, compasmonates him as a 
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good natured fool, who would work upon them or with them in the 
various relations of life without taking into the account their moral 
weakness, and the consequences that may result therefrom. We 
would not, indeed, deny that that view of human nature which teaches 
us to expect only evil of others, is itself of evil. We must rather ao* 
knowledge it as duty to meet every one with confidence in the honesty 
of his disposition, till we have proof of the contrary ; but will any one, 
on that account^ call in question the general conviction above refer- 
red to ? On the contrary, the certainQr of it is so great, that if any 
one should profess to be absolutely sinless, the conclusion would be^ 
that his share in human sinfulness was doubled by his arrogance and 
conceit. So universal is sin, that it is precisely the morally earnest 
man, the man who means to do right, that least ventures to declare 
himself to be free from it ; and only then would we acknowledge an 
exception to the doctrine, when the entire moral appearance of a man 
who announced himself as holy, was altogether another and a higher 
than that of other men, even of those who were prominent among their 
fellows for their virtue. 

If we consider the general course of the moral development of man, 
it is one of the most known and acknowledged factSy that in order to 
progress in good, constant exertion, toil and conflict are necessary ; 
while, on the other hand, progress in wickedness is easy, and can be 
made without difficulty. The seed of sin grows and ripens in the hu- 
man heart of itself, without any special care ; one needs only hold no 
restraint upon himself, and he is at once deep in sin. But that any 
man can, only through new and repeated conquests over himself, make 
progress in good, has no meaning, if there is not something in the natu« 
ral condition of man, which must be resisted as striving against the 
good, and which consequently is a propensity to sin. 

Another fact which shows us how deeply rooted sin is in our nature^ 
meets us in the observation, that virtues are usually so intwined with 
faults, that often the latter present themselves as the reversed side of 
the former. Serious earnestness imperceptibly glides into a censorious 
hardness, and mildness into softness ; a ready activity for the welfare 
of others goes over into an imprudent intermeddling, and quiet mode* 
ration into a lazy ease ; firm decision, which would make one's own 
conviction avail, becomes intolerant narrowness, and a regard for the 
rights of the individuality and convictions of others becomes an idle 
and crippling indifierentism ; a lively, vigorous confidence degenerates 
into haughtiness and presumption, and wise caution into pusillanimi^ 
and wavering fear. Upon every human virtue easily creeps its degene- 
racy, and this exchange is wont to take place by such slight iransitions. 
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tbal bj the oompantivel j imimportant alteration of a few featoresr the 
noble oottBteoanoe has beoome a repubiye caricature. 

One of the most eonvinciog testimoniei of the exceeding depth of 
t depravity ie, that it is still everywhere present in the life of 
\ who, bj means of the new powerq imparted to them bj redeeming 
grace, are striTing after sanctification. True, in them the dominion of 
sin has been broken ; the individual will is, with determined purpose^ 
devoted to the Divine will ; this unity is the impelling and determin- 
ing principle of their Kfe ; in them, sin is deprived of its power to 
develope itself progressively ; it is to be regarded as declining and 
vanishing, as the afker-working of the old man, £ph. 4: 22 sq. And 
ooe should not be induced to doubt this because of those occasional 
progressive movements by which sin sometiines, in the life of the re* 
Dewed, seems again to recover a lost domain ; for every such result, 
since it cannot sunder the continuous connection of the new life, calls 
forth a stronger and more deeply penetrating reliction of the Divine 
principle ; and so, taking into view the entire condition, it still remains 
tnie that the power of sin is on the decline. Yet notwithstanding all 
this, it is a decided fact in reference to the life that b renewed by 
Christ, and a fact which will be denied least of all by those in whom 
this life really is, that in its earthly development it never becomes 
CMDfdetely free from sin ; that in the Christian life there is a continual 
oooflict ; that it needs careful watching lest by an imperceptible decline 
of the principle within which comes from Grod, and by a correspond- 
bg nnperoeived growth of the selfish element, it be made to suffer 
losses which are hard to be retrieved. Sometimes the power of sin, 
yet remaining in the renewed, manifests itself in the form of an unholy 
emotion which arises in the heart before the better will can hinder it ; 
at other times, in the form of unknown or indistinctly perceived inter- 
miDgling of impure and selfish elements with those services which 
arise from worthy and holy impulses. And there is also another re- 
markable fact in Christian experience, that scarcely anywhere, where 
sanctification has begun, is there wanting an accompanying conscious- 
ness (as if of an essential necessity), that within the bounds of this 
earthly life one cannot come to a complete and perfect purity ^m sin. 
This can be explained only on the ground that sin is so interwoven 
with our nature from the beginning of our earthly life, as to co- 
determine the form of its development 

The universality of sin in the haraan race has been generally ex- 
plained by the doctrine of Original Sin. The doctrine is briefly this. 
Ood made mail in Ida own image^ L e. be endowed oar first parents 

22* 
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with an original righteousness, the elements of which are holiness of 
will and wisdom of understanding. These glorious attributes b^ng 
to hjuman nature itself ; so that, if they fail, the purity of nature is lost. 
Therefore, God gave them to man not merely as a personal possessioo, 
but with the destination, if they should truly keep the same, to con- 
tinue them to their posterity, of course in such a manner that in the 
latter they should at first be only as a disposition, or a faculty to pro- 
duce and exercise these qualities with unconstrained ease. But oar 
AtbI parents fell from the state wherein they were created, by disobe- 
dience to the divine command ; and thereby not only lost the divine 
image, but also poisoned human nature in soul and body with a lost 
to all iniquity. The loss of the divine image, together with the domi- 
nant sinful inclination, passes over from them to all their children, 
who are descended from them in the way of natural generation ; and 
in these two elements (the negBt^^e--^fectutjuil%Haeang%nal%$; and 
the positive — c<mcup%scentia) consists original sin, the inexhaustible 
source of all actual sins. But original sin is by no means to be regarded 
merely as a calamity, which brings no guilt with it to him in whom it is; 
but as it is really sin, so it makes every man, from the beginning of 
his life, guilty before God and worthy of eternal danmation. Original 
sin is, at the same time, original guilt. 

In the doctrine thus stated, two principles are manifestly presup- 
posed. 1) Where sin is, there is guilt. 2) A condition of human 
nature, from which all kinds of actual sins proceed, must be regarded 
as itself sin. These principles are true. But it is equally true, that 
where in relation to actions and states which appear as sinful, the 
origination of those actions and states by the subject of them is abso- 
lutely impossible, there those actions and states are not really smfuL 
It is a question, whether the doctrine is sufficiently protected against 
ihe application of this principle. Only a personal being, and not a 
mere being of nature, can render himself a subject of guilt ; for only a 
personal being is the real author of his actions and states. Where 
there is no personality, and accordingly no freedom of will, there the 
power of original self-determination is wanting ; what appears as a 
self-determining, if traced into its real causes, is resolved into a being 
determined. Accordingly, reprobate actions and states can be regarded 
as criminal, only so far as they have their ultimate ground in the self- 
determination of the subject. If the subject is merely the transition 
point for influences received from another power, whether that other 
power be of nature, or a personal one, then these states and activities 
are not his fault, unless he by some preceding self-determination gave 
entrance to the determining influence of such power upon him. Now 
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the doctrine of original 8tn teaohet» that the sinfnlness, which is rooted 
in oar nature, and which, according to the canon, temper cum maio 
onginaU mtmd nuiU peecaia actuaUa, is continnallj producing actual 
sins of cTerj kind, is in all mankind solelj as the consequence of the 
8tn of our first parents. But if this sinfulness is in us solelj by the 
action of other personalities, without our having had anything to do 
with it, it cannot be imputed to us as its authors, but only to them ; it 
is in OS, not as guilt, but solely as evil and calamity. Moreover, in all 
the actual sins which arise out of this sinfulness, it b not properly we 
who act, but the first man in us ; how then should our apparent action 
be real sin, on account of which we should be condemned ? 

Li this theory two undeniable facts with regard to sin are brought 
to view which appear to be irreconcilable. 1) Sin is innate in oar 
nature. 2) Each individual, in whom it is, is responsible for it. 

It is a superficial view of human nature which regards the race as 
being in a moral respect merely an aggregate of individual personali- 
ties, morally connected with each other, and dependent upon each 
other, only in so far as in the progress of their development they re* 
ceive, one from another, discipline, doctrine, example. Behind this 
division into atoms may be discerned a native substantial unity, in 
which the moral life of the individual is rooted as in its maternal soil. 
It would be a very superficial conception, if one should suppose that 
the community, in which he lives, exercises a determining influence 
upon him only so far as he pleases to give room for it. Bather he 
grows up in it unconsciously, in its moral tendencies and interests, in 
its modes of thinking, and even when he acts with the most complete 
self-consciousness, the moral atmosphere in which he has lived hither- 
to, and which has become a quality of his own being, has a co-deter- 
mining influence upon his decbions and actions. Yea more, if the 
commanity is not merely an artificial one, but has a firm ground in 
natare, the individual is bom into it, and breathes a common life with 
it For example, the Caucasian, notwithstanding the essential unity of 
the race, has a different destination in life from that of the Negro ; the 
Germah, from that of the Sclavonian. But the individual receives his 
particular share of this common impress, not merely by education and 
costom, but he is supported and determined by the moral substance of 
the community, from which he b arisen. 

Here the question is of a character which belongs, not to one com- 
monity only, but to the race. Thb character, although spread over 
the race, is yet in its nature discordant with the idea of man, conse- 
quently, does not belong originally to man, but must have been origi- 
nated by him; if now its extension over the race shall be accounted 
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for eG^isislentljr with ita originalkm by bmd, how luitiind it becomes to 
regtrd tbe imiyarBal oorrnpUon of man tm bATing arisen in our firrt 
parents by tbeir apostacy from Qod I And eerroplion lia^ing onea 
penetrated into the substantial nature of tlie speciea, as Umb natara 
ooatiaaally produces indiTiduals and becomes individualiied in themt 
so must corruption appear in all the iadiyiduals, and that too» not aa 
something foreign* imparted to them fpom yritboot, bnt as semething 
rooted in their innermost nature, arising from the depths of their owa 
being, as a characteristio of the race, and yet al the same time te 
property of each, interwoyen in all the tendencies of their being. Ezr 
perience teaches us clearly enough, how often in a family, yices ara 
propagated from generation to generation, of conne not as ready formed 
ezarciBes, but as eytl dispositions and inclinations, and yet those who 
are swayed thereby, if they pereeiye the operation of tliis )aw, do nol 
on that account feel justified in their oonsdenee. 

We are far from denying a relatiye truth to this yiew of sin (which 
we may desigaale as the argame^ in oppontion to the atamititie^ which, 
oyerlooking the generic character of sin, regards it merely as pertaia> 
ing to the individual) ; much rather must we acknowledge that the 
fundamental idea, the hereditary transmissioB of sinful diqioeitioDS, 
must have its plaoe in eyery not altogether oncisided and therefore d»> 
fective theory of sin |i but ^re is a di£Qculty in reconciling this fact 
with the idea of guilt. If the indiyidual, by meains of a necessity pre* 
ceding his own self-determination, is the subject of a peryerse dispoci- 
tion which inheres in the race, then is this hereditary sinful eondicien, 
howeyer closely it may be interwoyen with the nature of the indiyid* 
ual, and be cherished and nourished by his own actiye power, by no 
means to be imputed to him, bnt tQ the nature of the race, and Ui him 
who brought this disorder into human nature. 

This difficulty has given rise to the following modifleal}on of iha 
doctrine of origiaal sin. It is admitted that the sin of Adam baa 
brought not merely a physical, but also a moral disorder and eorrop* 
tion into human nature ; so that the desoendants of Adam are not bom 
in the same integrity in which he was created, but from the banning 

* The process of generation hy beings endowed with soals is a true generation 
of souls, calling into existence not merely a new manifestation of animal life, but 
a psychical principle, which serres as the frame of a definite individuality. Bat 
tiuil a mere process of natvre should bring into existence what is qualitiTely diffa> 
eat from nature, appears to ni m a perfect contradictioa. Kneh rather doea te 
personality, as such, proceed from a timeless ground, and the process of generatioa 
gives to it a basis for development in time. That this leads to a certain pre-exist- 
ence is true ; but it is such, that the prae is to be understood not as a relation oi 
time, and the existence not as a ready formed state of being. 
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are affecled with a oertain i n^n^ with a itrfmg intUnaUon to rin. 
Bat this inclination to sin, it is said, cannot be imputed to them as gailt, 
because it is born within them without their agencj ; it is in them as 
an evil, as a disease, but not as sin. Sin arises not till the individual 
yields to the allurements of this corrupt disposition, and, according to 
the theory, each individual has the power, although weakened by the 
linfal disposition, to abstain from such consent. 

Now aside from the difficulty of reconciling such a theory with some 
texts of Scripture, especially £ph. 3: 3, it is a quesdon, whether it 
solves the proposed problem. The problem b manifestly twofold ; it 
relates partly to the possibility of a definite distinction between the 
corruption which is native and for which, therefore, man is not guilty, 
and the' sin which is connected with individual guilt ; partly to the 
compatibility of the fact, that no human life, which has passed over 
the period of moral unconsciousness, b free from guilt, with the fact 
that there b no guilt except by free self-determination. Now it is 
impossible to draw the line between the corruption which is native, 
and the voluntary transgression, and, in the next place, it still remains 
an unaccountable fact that none pf the human race should have exer- 
cised and maintained their power of resbting and overcoming the in- 
born propensity. 

Becaose of the indissoluble connection of sin with guilt, it b evi- 
dent that the native sinfulness of man can with justice be referred to 
the original sin of Adam as its source, only when it is proved that all 
the descendants of Adam share personally in the guilt of his fall. Oan 
thb be shown ? The passage of Scripture specially relied upon in 
proof of this, is Bom. 5: 12 — 19. With regard to the doctrinal import 
of thb passage, it first represents the universal dominion of death as a 
consequence of the fall of Adam, and in so far as it sets forth death as 
the consequence of sin, it puts the sinfulness of Adam's descendants 
in a real connection with his fall ; and a doctrinal view, which denies 
any determining influence of this fall upon the development of sin in 
the nice, cannot be reconciled with the purport of these words of PauL 
But that the sufficient causality of the dominion of sin in the natural 
life of the race lies in the sin of Adam, the apostle does not say. Thb 
^ doctrine is not contained, as some suppose, in v. 19, for the apostle 
would then have chosen some other word than na&ictaa'&ai, since 
xa^ictdvM in the New Testament, with the exception of Acts 17: 15, 
b expressive not so much of a constitutive as of a declarative agency. 
The many have been (as it were, before the divine tribunal), through 
the disobedience of one man (as the determining starting-point of the 
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omful development), declared sionera thereb^y that ibej have beeoBie 
9al:(ject to death. 

If we tum now to the soetion of the Old Testameot, to which the 
apoetle here evidently refers* to the aeooant of the fall, Gen. iii, we 
need not enter upon the question how far a historical oharacter is be^ 
longing to it, since it is the doctrinal import alone, with which we are 
at present concerned. We cannot, however, assent to the prevaleet 
assumption, that it is a philosopheme, clothed in a historical garb^ by 
which a reflecting Israelite would explain the origin of evil, since thli 
would bring it into a later period of philosophical reflection, witli 
which the simple and ancient character of the language and style is at 
variance. Moreover, it is difficult to comprehend how the deep, medi- 
tative piety of an Israelite, exercising his imagination upon the holy 
traditions of the first parents of the race, would have dared to repre- 
sent his own imaginings as history. Much rather, in this narrative 
there is an historical germ, certain features of which appear in many 
Other Oriental traditions respecting the origin of evlL Its historian 
character is further evinced by ite internal and external eonaectioii 
with the flrst eleven chapters of Genesis, the historical character of 
which no prudent critic will easily give op. It finds a oonfirmados 
in the testimony of the inspired apostle, who not merely o o c aoi onaiiy 
refers to the fall, 2 Cor. 11: 13. 1 Tim. 2: 14, but in such a man- 
ner! that it forms unmistakably an element of his religions coBscieua- 
ness. Bom. 5: 12—19. 1 Cor. 15: 21. 22. If we thus go beyond tbe 
mythical view of this narrative to the acknowledgment of a historical 
basis, it is not meant thereby that theology must take upon itself to 
defend the historical character of every individual feature. It may 
easily be supposed that an event, which look place amid altogeth^ 
peculiar relations, which relations have vanished in consequence of that 
event, handed down in oral tradition through a series <^ generatioBa, 
should gradually have woven for itself a garb in order to represent its 
meaning to those who, through the absence of these original r^i^ona^ 
were incapable of understanding a literal statement of it K, theB^ 
UUer theological investigations labor in vain to separate the fignratiFe 
elements from the original substance, and to draw a mathematieal Use 
between what is historical and what is allegorical, they will better 
preserve their scientific character by an open confession <^ their 
present inability, than by setting up some untenable sohitioa, in order 
to avoid the unpleasantness of not giving a categorical asswer. 

But supposing that we could take every feature of the narrative in 
its strict literal sense, still it teaches nothing of a moral comiptioa 
which entered first with the fall, and, by reason thereof, is transmitted 
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to the poflleritj of Ajcbnn, oo that thereby all the childreti (^ men from 
the beginnkig of their life are affected with siti and guilt Bather the 
design of the narrator is not to explain the origin of the univetval 
dt ^ t butif bat the origin of the universal dominion of evil ; it teaohes 
OS to regard the toils and sofferings of our earthly life, and especially 
death, as the consequence and punishment of sin, and the sentence 
pronoonoed upon oar first parents in Gkn. 8: 16 — 19, is doubtless meant 
10 be that of the entire human race. The idea of a transition of the 
finit man from an absolutely pure condition, free from every sinful 
dispoeition, is not necessarily contained in it, but only thb at all eventi 
IS taoghit that the oormption of man, in whatever manner it may have 
origiaaUy arisen, has its ground in himself. When it is said, 6en« li 
91, Ood looked apos all that he had made, and, behold, it was very 
g^odythis relm only to what God had made, and is well compatible 
with a germ of sin still lying concealed and inoperative in man, pro^ 
vided it had its origin in man, not in Grod. And the Divine sentence^ 
t. 31, which folates to irrational, as well as to rational creatures, was 
designed to express, not their moral goodAess, but their adaptatioki t6 
Iteir designed ends* 

Aftd here arises the question, whether the Old Testament, or Scrips 
Hire anywhere, teaches anything of an original holy condition of the 
MS at the beginning of its history, from which, by the first 
i sini there was a tneuisition to the opposite condition of natural 
siafalness. That the narrative of the first sin, as well as the descrip- 
tkm gii^en of the condition of man preceding the same, does not 
P ooe s Da rily mean anj^thing more than an initial non-appearance of sin, 
is partly in itself clear, and partly is evident from what has already 
heen remarked. The main argument for the affirmative of the ques- 
tion IS based upon what is said in Gren. 1: 26^^28, respecting the 
rfwMte ima^e^ in which the first man was created. Lutheran theology 
aaderstaiidB by this image (principaliter) a perfect holiness and wis^ 
dam, aad maintains, that our first parents by their transgression for* 
Wted the same for themselves and all their posterity. 

The Mosak record employs as the designation of the Divine im« 
age, which nmn bears in distinction from all other earthly creatures, 
two expressioBS) obx and n^?i , sometimes both together, sometimes 
separately, cf. Gen. 1: 26> 28, with 6: 1. 9: 6. In this two-fold desig- 
nation most of the Greek Fathers, and following them, Bellarmin and 
tlhet Oatholic theologians found a difference of meaning, inasmuch 
as they understood d^x (eixojf) of the moral and intellectual faculties 
belonging to man, and n^ {6f^oiaia^g) of the godlike perfection, which 
it was the destination of man to strive after. Doctrinally considered, 
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such a distinction is correct, but exegeticallj, there is no ground for 
this interpretation, and the duplication is onlj to render the meaning 
more definite or intensive. 

The Socinians, in part also the Arminians, understand by the Di" 
vine image the dominion granted to man over the lower ereation. 
That this dominion is closely related to the Divine image, is dear, 
but the relation is one, not of identity, but of cause and effect. Be- 
cause man by the image of God is different from all that is menfy 
nature, and toto genere exalted above it, has ho also the destiiiatioa 
and the power to rule over it. 

The argument by which it has been attempted to prove that a oon* 
dition of holiness is meant by the image of Ood spoken of in Genesis^ 
is derived from those passages in the New Testament, especially Col. 
3: 10. Eph. 4: 24, in which it is said, that the new man in Christ 
Jesus is renewed after the image of him that created him, from whieh 
it has been inferred that the same was lost by the fall But there lies at 
the basis of such an argument an assumption, that must first be proved, 
namely, that the new creation by redemption is essentially nothing 
else than a restoration of the condition in which Adam was before the 
fall. Undoubtedly the Divine image, which is the result of redemp- 
tion, stands in close and essential connection with the image, whieh 
man bears from his creation ; the former is the true realization of the 
latter; the one is first given to man in order that he may attain onto 
the other, if not in the straight way of faithful continuance in com- 
munion with God, then in the circuitous way of redemption ; but from 
the nature of this connection it follows, that the j>urport of the two ia 
not the same.^ 

So far from there being any biblical testimony for the loss of the 
Divine image of which mention is made, Gren. i, that we find on the 
contrary decisive evidence of its presence after the sin of our fint 
parents. In Gen. 9: 6, the violent destruction of human life is sen- 
tenced with the severest vengeance, and it is given as a reason there- 
fore, that Grod made man in his own image, which manifestly preaap- 
poses that man still bears this image, as the seal of his inviolableneas. 
In a very similar connection, James (3: 9,) gives as a reason why we 
should not curse our fellow men, that men {twg dv^Qoinopg not taw 
av&QOinop) were made in the image of God. 

^ The loss of the Divine image by the fall is not proved by Gen. 5: 3. In v. 1, 
we read, God made man in his own likeness, and without mention of any change 
having intervened, in v. 3, it is said, Adam begat a son in his own likeness, after 
his image ; from which an impartial exegesis would conclude, that also Adam's 
son bore in himself the image and Ukenesi of God. 
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C oDie qo cptly^ot of all which the Holy Seriptnres oonUno resped* 
ing the iiOAge of Ood in which nuui was originally created, the propo- 
sition cannot be established, that Adam by his fall introduced into 
human nature a new principle before foreign to it, which usurped 
domiaion over his descendants, and ensnared them in sm and guilt. 

What is to be understood by the Divine image, is not expressly 
stated in Genesis, but may easily be inferred. When afler the account, 
bow the diffiarent orders of the creation arose into being by the cre- 
ative word of God, ihe creation of man is introduced in a peculiar 
manner by the counsel of God to create a being in his image, aAer 
his likeness it is manifestly implied, that in the aforementioned orders 
bis image is not to be met with. Therefore, the image of God in 
man is that by which man is different from all beings of nature, and 
exalted above them. This he is thereby, that he has ideas of moral 
tmth, the idea of God, of eternity, in short, that he is 9i pergonal being. 
The other orders of creation may reveal God and his eternal thoughts ; 
bot images of God can they only be, who are a revelation of God, not 
meeely for others, bot also ibr themselves, who not merely ctre^ but 
iane for ihemidveSf who are conscious of themselves, and therefore 
CQQSctoos of God. God has made us in his image. Therefore, we 
are capable of knowing and loving God. 

The problem is, to reconcile the guilt of each individual with the 
universality of sin in the race, and thus show the falsity of the conclo- 
flion drawn from that universality, that sin is an essential constituent 
of human natore, or a matter of metaphysical necessity. On the one 
aide, there is in all men an innate sinfulness, and on the other side, 
wherever sin is, there is guilt, i. e. each individual is, by his own self- 
determination, the author of his sin. This would be a manifest con- 
tmdiction, if there were not preceding our earthly development in 
lime, an existence of our personality as the sphere of that self-deter- 
fll^oation bj which our moral condition from birth is affected. And 
so^ from these undeniable facts of human life, we are led to the same 

. to which the examination of human freedom brought us, the 

k of a mode of existence of created personalities out of time, and 
firom which their life in time is dependent. Should we, however, as- 
cribe to all personal creatures in the timeless state of their being such 
a perversion of will as is found in man, we should transfer the same 
difiealt problem to the sphere, in whioh, we suppose, is fonnd its 
solution. But here we are met and relieved by a doctrine which finds 
a pUoe in the religious belief of most nations, that a part of the spirit- 
world by their self-determination founded a moral state of being in 
undisturbed harmony with God, and thus elevated the original purity 
Vol. VL No. 22. 28 
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In whicb tbey were create, to a free boHness, and that another por- 
tion of those beings entirely and decidedly turned awaj from God^ 
whereby for their existence in time every inclination to good was 
excluded. In human nature sin has produced a dirision. The will 
of man is not so decisively sundered from its eternal law, as to be 
entirely beyond the reach of its influence, but by the reaction of that 
law against the dominant principle of selfishness, arises the strangely 
mingled and wavering condition in which we find the natural man. 
Not out of total darkness, but out of a night, in which there is lef^ yeC 
some glimmering of day, man's moral development proceeds. Hence 
that deep seated desire after light, which every moral and religious 
influence may calculate upon meeting with, provided it b^ns its 
work sofllciently early. 

If, preceding our development in time, there was an original ded* 
sion of our self-will, by which it usurped the place of a ruling princi- 
ple, we may understand why it is, that our earthly life, in its general 
course as well as its minuter circumstances, is for nothing so well 
adapted as to check and subdue our self-will. Self-dental it preaches 
to us wherever we turn ; from the flrst awakening of consciousness 
this hard lesson is sounded in our ears ; our dearest wishes we must 
bend to the commanding will of others ; accustom ourselves to regu- 
lations which we did not make, and revere authorities whose grounds 
we do not see. No plan of life, unless the knowledge of the neces- 
sity to be resigned to disappointments had not already deprived it of 
all deflniteness, is really executed ; what we would hold fast, is torn 
from us by the power of circumstances, and something else pressed 
upon us, of which we did not dream. No individual work remains 
truly our own, its going out from us is its entrance into incalculable 
combinations, in which it not only becomes free from our control, but 
may become a burdensome restraint upon our favorite inclinations. 
To break the self-will of man is the aim of the discipline of life. For 
as unbridled self is evil through and through, even when in its out- 
ward actions it agrees with the regulations of social morality, so ear- 
inest discipline is the soil, in which alone true virtue can flourish, and 
obedience the sure though bitter root, from which is developed the 
growth of a genuine freedom. 

|5. The inerwmng Power of Sin in the Development of the IndividHoL 

The timeless original act, in which every human will determines 
itself, generates an inherent quality, a moral condition ; it is that in 
which we all are bom. At first present only as a hidden power, it 
becomes actual with the awakening of moral consciousness. 
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Of all udM aeU within our life in time, there is none which can 
pcMseBS an eqoal power of forming a condition, a state ; but they all 
in a less degree share in this determining power. The freedom of 
the will b not an abilitj bj which the will, after the commission of 
any sin, can return to its former undetermined state with respect to 
that sin, but the self-determining of the will becomes immediately a 
bdng determined ; by an act of sin the will gives itself a tendency to 
wuL The element of lust becomes a constant factor of the inner life. 

It is the might of the divinely appointed law of the universe, which 
is thus active in the rebellious will of man. The will sunders itself 
firom the moral law, and God hinders it not, but it still remains subject 
to the universal law of development, and thereby necessitated to a 
continuous course and a certain order of progression in sin. Without 
this order, it is not conceivable how man could ever become free from 
sin and attain to an unchangeable holiness. If this element of dis- 
order has once entered into being, it must then unfold its nature with 
a certain completeness, because only so can it be thoroughly taken 
away. As the heavy vapors, which, arising from the earth, fill the 
air, are drawn together by the powerful rays of the sun into clouds, 
in order that falling as rain they may restore to the atmosphere its 
pariTjT, so must sin gain a definite form in the life of man, in order 
that it may be duly striven with, and the strife be carried through to 
ao ever enduring victory, which, indeed, is not possible to man left to 
himself, but only through redemption, John 8: 36. 

The rehition which progress in good and progress in evil hold to - 
formal freedom, is directly the opposite, one of the other. The good, 
having its root in love to God, is the truth of the human will, and the 
will, uniting with it, is conscious of no restraint of its freedom in so 
doing, but finds rather the confirmation thereof. The more closely 
the will cleaves to the good, so much the freer, so much the more the 
OMster of himself is the man. Evil on the contrary is foreign to 
man's being. Although taken up into the will freely, it produces only 
bondage. Whoso committeth sin, says Christ, John 8: 34, is the ser- 
vant of sin, cf. 2 Pet 2: 19. There is but one way from formal free- 
dom to real freedom, the way of sanctification ; all development in 
evil is at the same time a progressive envelopment in its bondage. 
And if in his growing deterioration by constant yielding to sin, any 
one should lose the feeling of the foreignness of sin to his being, this 
would be an indication of its power. As in the sickness of the body, 
the coming on of an insensibility to pain is a sign of the deadly power 
of the disease, since organic nature no longer works against it, so man 
\ to feel painfully the power of sin when it meets no more restraint 
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in his moral odnBcioasMfls ; but then it is at its higlRflt point» and 
man must feel its despotic dominion in being giren up a prej to con- 
flicting desires and passions. 

However fearful the power of sin in consequence of the law ofgrm^ 
datian maj be, yet it is not a single decision of the will which is soE- 
fldent to give a man wholly op to iniquity. Though the way dow^ 
wards is beyond all comparison easier to the human race than tlM 
upward way, yet it has its definite steps ; and if man with one stiida 
wooM pass over them all, he would be as little able to do it, as one in 
the fellowship of redeeming grace is able by a single decision, a single 
act of inner sobroission, to become a perfect saint We can imagine tlM 
horrible case, and it is in reality not unheard of, that men, who to 
a certain degree were already affected by holy principles, perhaps 
driven to despair by frequent relapses, in some darii moment formed 
the definite decision rather to give themselves over to the devil, or (if 
their theory would make no account of him) to sin, and from that nio» 
ment were violently driven in a mad, reckless career. But in spite of 
this evil will, they will yet for a period experience the after-woriringa 
of a better nature within them, until the constant execution of their 
decision has gradually brought about a complete obduracy^ 

Nevertheless, progress in evil is not of so simple a nature that H 
depends solely upon psychological conditions. Not merely his own 
inner constitution, the outward world also holds man fast in his stnftil 
wanderings ; the productions of his freedom beoome fetters to his free* 
dom ; his choice becomes his destiny. For example, a lie obliges the 
liar to lie yet more daringly ; hate enkindles hate, and itself therebj 
bums the more ardently. How often does a single act, which seema 
to be one only of weakness and haste, ensnare its author in a labyrinth 
of sins ! The dark thought, scarcely expressed, malicious powers 
seize upon and weave from it an invisible net which gradually folds 
itself around the will and drags it, as with irresistible force, to the 
purposed fulfilment ; the enticed falls by sin in the power of the entiesr 
who knows fiendishly how to use it; after the first hesitating step in 
transgression, the door closes behind the lost one, he finds himself com* 
pelled to cover crime with crime, and by new sins to give new strength 
to the works that sin has produced. One way of return there always 
is ; but only he can find it, who is ready to forego himself, his entire 
earthly life. 

There is one fact which, perhaps, more than any other illustrates 
the increasing power of sin, and thai is, the hardening infiuence of di* 
vine truth upon the soul that refuses to receive it No one can with- 
draw froni the revelation of God which comes near to him, and have 
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hk aond ooodhm reoMin «f bafoce ; but die Avtgf^h dUiioHiMCioa 
wfaich he opposes to it^ neeesMiilj rises to poskire hatred end obsli* 
sate resistanoe to what is holj and dirine. If a mj of dinne lighl 
meets one, he camioti as rnanj woold fike to do^ pass 1^ it with qoiat 
mieoBcern and iodiflference ; but, if he closes himself to the lights he it 
iriTea to bitteraese aad spite against H. la reUuioii to such a oney 
the means of spiritaal recoTerj sol merelj lose their saviog eftcaeji 
bat iflunediatelj operate in aa opposite manner. Chrisi hisiself halh 
eKpreesed tfau law in those words of deep moment: Whosoever hath, 
eahia shall be giTeo, and he shaD hare more abandanoe ; bat whos^ 
erer hath not, from him shall be taken away eren that he hath. Matt 
13:12. 

ne New Testament speaks of .eiw sia as absoliitelj onpardonaUe^ 
AeUatpkem^qftke Bbfy GhoU, Hatt 12: 81,82. Lake 13: 10. Maik 
8: 28. This sin is not designated by Christ as one particiilar kmd d 
napardenable shuy bat as the tdane rmpardmabU stn, in express die* 
tinctkm from all others. We condade, therefore^ that the acme of sis* 
fid development in ereiy instance, anless preyeoted bj redeeming 
graee^ ie blaspbeaij of the H0I7 Ghost. ^ 

The natore of this sin may be understood by a yiew of the system 
oTGod's cevdations to aian.^ They who hare merely the lightof na- 
tore with regard to God and hofiness and eternal life, do not commit 
this sin, for the dispensation of the Spirit has not yet been given to 
them. It ia the office of the Spirit to takeof the thhigs of Qirist and 
to show them unto men. He who refuses to accept the salvatioa e^ 
fared to him by the Spirit of God in Christ, sins against the highest 
and final revelation of God's men^ to man. It is the sin unto deaths 
1 Mm 5: 16. 

Divine Love draws to itself all that does net resist its drawing ; 
but in the freedom of the will there is the possibility of eternal sior 
mng, and eoaseqoently of eternal damnation. Sin ia something spir^ 
itaal in its nature. It is the setting up of one's own will in oppositioii 
to the will of God. The body is rather a check upon it than an incen- 
tive to it. The fine, subtle poison of selfishness receives in the earthly 
corporeity an allay, as it were, of gross material, which retards its dif- 
fusion through all the veins and nerves of the inner life, and prevents 
it from uncovering its satanic depth ; and what is to hinder the sin- 
ful self-will, when free from the body, from manifesting the intensity 
of its hatred against God and his holy law? 

It is sometimes objected, that it is inconceivable that an element of 

> Yid. Schafs Treatise Ueber die Sonde wider den heillgen Qeiat. 

28* 
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disorder should exist foreyer in any part of God's tmtyerse. But this 
difficulty is solved bj the correct idea of pumihmenL Opposition to 
the Divine will does not prevail, but is then absolutely vanquished 
when the entire condition of the beings^ in whom it is, is a oonditioo 
of pumshment. God will certainly realise his idea of the worid 
in all its completeness ; but whether every member of the human 
fiunily shall, as one of the redeemed, have a share in this realisation^ 
eannot a priori be decided; imd the words of Christ with regard to 
the blasphemy of the Holy Ghost, dedsively deny it. The manifold 
wisdom of God has at command infinitely many ways and means for 
the attainment of its ends; should the individual ¥rithdraw forever 
from the place where he might be an accord in the harmony of the 
whole, yet creative wisdom has certainly otherwise provided that no- 
thing shall be wanting to this harmony ; but he, even by his opposition 
and against his will, will be obliged to affirm the same. He who will 
not humble himself in order to be truly exalted, who will not die in 
order to live, all hatred and yet utterly powerless, unceasingly raging 
against God, will yet be obliged forever to acknowledge him as the 
almighty Creator of all things, whose he is and whom he is bound to 
obey- 
There is One among men who is wholly free from evil ; and this 
his freedom he imparts to all who become one with him by the act 
of justifying faith. But still they have this freedom only in him, 
not in themselves ; still their being-in-him is not become a perfect 
being-in-themselves; still their self-will is not entirely purified and 
l^rified ; therefore, every exercise of their consciousness of being one 
with him, is ever conditioned by a new giving up of self. It is the 
significancy of the Christian hope, that one day all which they have 
in him, they will at the same time perfectly have in themselves. Then 
the broken accords, which now, like the sound of far distant musio^ 
we can but faintly hear, will become united in a full duurus of harmony, 
finom which every dissonance has wholly vanished away- 
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ARTICLE IV. 

THOUGHTS, WORDS, AND THINGS. 
By Henry M. Goodwin, M. A., Hartford, Ct. 

HtJifAK Uuiguage maj be regarded under two opposite aspecte, or 
aooording to two diverse theories. The first of these,* which may be 
termed the mechanical theory, considers words as nothing more than 
the materiali of thought, out of which the mind constructs its own 
works in much the same manner as a builder does a house. Accord* 
ing to this view, Umguage is something wholly external and artificial, 
which can be analysed and put together like any other mechanical 
product. Words are indeed the signs of thought, but the signification 
is wholly arbitrary, like that of an algebraic formuhu They stand for 
thought as its representative or substitute, not as its manifestation. 
Thoe is no interior and vital connection between 'the two, organicing 
them into one, but only an outward, mechanical union. There is 
properly no 9(nd of language, and therefore no life of its own. 

The other view is the result of a deeper ^d more philosophical 
insight into the nature of language, according to which words are not 
so much the materials or instruments, as the natural body of thought, 
and language is not a dead mechanism, but a living organic growth^ 
springing directly out of the life of thought, partaking its vitality and 
pervaded and organized by its spirit. According to this theory, words 
are not mere arbitrary signs, representing something beyond them, 
bat the manifestation of a spirit that lives in them. Their power is 
not conventional and fixed, like the signs of algebra, something which 
can be measured and weighed by definitions, but is rather a spiritual 
and inward power, like that which resides in a human countenance. 
Language in short, like man himself, is a living thing, subject to the 
laws and conditions of life. It is the synthesb of two elements, which 
most be considered together, in their vital unity, as the presence of 
one and the same fact 

It is evident, at a glance, that we have here touched upon what will 
be deemed no slight or unreal distinction. These two theories of lan- 
guage differ in their essential and radical idea, and like all other radi- 
cal diflferenees, must produce a corresponding diversity of effects. Ac- 
cording to the idea we have of what language is, will be our evwy- 
day use and interpretation of language* This idea will not slumber 
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in theory, bat will pervade and affect, more or less, the whole body 
and life of literature. 

What we propose in the present Article, however, is not to Tindicale 
a theory but to use it. Accepting the troth of one of these Conceptions, 
we shall employ its light in exploring some of the interior or vital laws 
of language. 

It is hoped that the triteness of the theme will not deter the 
reflective reader from a fresh examination of it, since it is among 
snch common sabjects of inqmry that the sprhigs of all that i& highesl, 
most earaest and practical in human life lie hidden. 

As guide and goal to our investigation, we shall endeavor to keep 
in view its twofold practical bearing on the interpretation of langoaga 
and its use in what is tenned ** style ;" for if a true idea of virtne be 
essential to a perfect style of piety, a true idea of language and of tfaa 
relation between words and thooghts, b not less essential to a perfeol 
slyle of writing. 

Language we have said, considered as embodied thooght, is made op 
of two elements, which we may designate as soul and body ; or^ if we 
adopt a more strict analysis, of three, which three parts may easily 
be distinguished and referred to their several sources- or provinces, 
mind and matter, the world of spirit and the world of sense. There 
is, first, the sound or articulate enunciation ; next, there is the tm- 
ays or sensible type, some fact or appearance of nature, represented 
to the eye of the mind in every word. This, we say, htikmgi to every 
word, and may be discovered by tracing it to its origin, though in very 
many words of common use the image is lost or fallen away, and the 
verUd symbol stands in immediate connection with the idea. Lastly^ 
we have the thought itself, or idea^ something pordy spirilnal, bora 
within the mind, of the mind's own essence. This inaermosi part, the 
proper 9oul of language, may be most clearly diatinguishod in what 
are called '^abstract ideas," i. e. ideas abstracted from all seoBibla 
phenomena ; although these cannot be repretaded without the aid of 
some form or image. 

Take as an example the first pure idea of the reflective eonsckMm- 
ness, that of soul or sptti^ Thb in all men, and liene» in all Ian* 
guages, is the same. While it slumbers in the mind as an idea, it neadi 
no language, and therefore no outward image. But in ocder to bo com- 
municated this idea must link itself to something aeasible. BEeoea 
the wardi spirit, tpiritm^ npeipm^ fvnf etc, all of which ^g/a£f 
breathy the outward and natural symbol of soul, or the invisible prin^ 
dpte of life. 

LangMge then is not essential to the fliislenoeoC though but ofdf 
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10 its ezpreeskm or iiiaiiife«tatioD. Pore thoagfat, like pore spirit, is 
otttftinly a conoeivable thing, howeTer rare or impossible it mzj be to 
find it. It maj exist in the mind as an idea, jnst as the mind itself 
naj exist withoot the body ; hot in order to manifest itself, to become 
ID actual as well as an ideal existence, it must be ^clothed npon^ 
with some outward or sensible form. Now there are three modes in 
which thooght can become external. First, the form maj be strictlj 
matmial^ as in the plastic or fine arts ; or secondlj what, for want of 
abeCterterm, we maj cidl/KAtfnom^fMi/, as inactions; or thirdly r«f5d^ 
as in hmgaage. Jt is with this fast form or vehicle that we hare 
more immediatelj to do, although the essential principle m all is the 



Thus it will be seen, that language holds a relation on the one side 
to thougMj since it is the expression and embodiment of thought, and 
on the other to natwre^ since it must draw upon nature for its materi- 
als. Language maj thus be said to stand as a mediator between spirit 
and matter, or between thoughts and things, not as being something 
intermediate between both, but as reconciling and uniting both in one 
ocgante whole. 

We proceed to trace out, more distinctl j, this twofold relation. 

L The reUaion of lAmgu/oge to ThoughL 

The nature of this relation maj be best defined bj calling it an (TT- 
gamc and vito/relatton ; the same in kind as that subsisting between the 
soul and bodj, or between the life of the plant and its organized foim. 
We use the terms " organic'* and " vital'* in distinction, on the one 
band, fkmi an arbitrarj, and on the other from a merel j outward or 
medianical relation. Thus it is not an ari>itrarj or accidental drcum- 
atance which determines a certain spedfic form and structure to the 
oak, another to the vine, and another to man. The laws which consti- 
tnte eadi living thing what it is, constitute and preordain the precise 
form in which it shall develop itself; insomuch that we saj, the oak 
is included in the acorn, and grows out of it, although not one of the 
fbtore maUriah of the tree is contained in it. Again, the animating 
principle in man and the organific principle in the tree, are certainlj 
&tinct things fVom the material organisms with which thej are found 
combined ; jet the two are held together bj more than a mechanical 
union. The latter is not a mere instrument, but the organ and hodg 
of the former. The life-principle in each penetrates, pervades and 
assimilates the material part, so that both become trulj one. What 
we see is no longer the same when existing as the organ and vehide 
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of life, L e. as body and as bare, isolated matter. Not only so, bot the 
vital principle is properly said to create, to oi^ganize, and to mould the 
body in which it dwells. Now just this is what we wish to assert 
with respect to language. There is an organic and vital relation 
between thoughts and words, just as there is between soul and bodj* 
It is not an arbitrary matter what words shall be used to express a 
certain thought, but to every thought is assigned a certain form or 
body, we may say by a natural necessity, as truly as to the planted 
and germinating seed ; and to every thought its awn body, which, if 
it be true to itself, it must assume.^ 

Again, it is implied in this organic relation, that language or the 
outward form of thought, is determined, produced, organized by the 
thought itself; in other words, the individual form or body which any 
thought assumes must grow out of the inward life and laws of the 
individual thought, and not be imposed upon it from without 

Lastly, when thus organized and embodied, language and thought 
are vitally joined together ; they are no more twain, but one sub- 
stance* 

In transferring thus the laws and relations of nature to things of 
the mind, we proceed, let it be understood, upon no mere fanciful 
analogy. We simply recognize certain fundamental principles, which 
underlie and pervade both nature and mind. We apply to one 
department what indeed is common to both, but is seen in more dear 
and palpable operation in the other. 

But while the same laws or principles are found in both, via., what 
we have indicated by the words life, growth, organization, etc, yet 
operating through and upon subjects so diverse as mind and matter, 
the mo<le of working or development in each must, of course, be 
different. The one is an unconscious process, proceeding according 
to necessary physical laws ; the other a process going on in our own 
consciousness, and therefore in some sense voluntary, or at least froe^ 
like all which takes place m the realm of spirit We therefore have 
it in our power to violate the law of development and disturb this 
oiganic relation, by arbitrarily imposing upon the thought a body 
which does not belong to it To this, as we conceive, is to be traced 
all that is false and perverse in the world of letters. For we hold to 
original sin in literature as well as in theology ; an obliquity of laii- 

* We do not deny that there is wmeUdng arbitrary in the original oonttraction of 
langaage. What we affirm is the existence of a law extending from the thought 
to the word in which it is expressed, first apprehending, then uniting and assimi- 
lating it to itself, so that when once joined together the relation between them 
beeomei oiiganic and vital, as we shall see mora diitinetly hereafter. 
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gnage, wbieh^ originating like the fbrmer in the will, has with it 
deaoended upon all, and firom which it shoald he the aim of all titie 
Bterarj caltmre to redeem and recover the race. 

Every thought, truly such, is a faet^ a spiritual fact indeed, hut 
not the less real, not the less possessing its own laws and principles. 
Leaving its origin out of view as a mystery we cannot solve, 
before which, as before every other spiritual phenomenon, we can 
only bow in wonder, — ^we approach and study this fact We distin- 
guish certdn general laws, which belong to it as' to every created 
thing, serving to mark its genus or kind, and distinguish it from 
everything else which is not thought Of this nature are what are 
called the laws of logic, which relate to its internal form and struc- 
ture. Logic is the anatomy of thought ; its province is reached by 
stripping off the flesh from the body of the living creature, and laying 
bare its bones. Logic merely shows what is the essential structure 
of all thought which is thought, that law or order to which it neces- 
sarily conforms, and without which it cannot be. Its rules can never 
be propounded as rules for thinking or writing ; as well might one 
set up a skeleton before him, and study it daily in order to grow 
by it 

Beyond these general laws, common to all thought, are, certain 
specific and individual laws, o(Yen overlooked, which distinguish each 
individual thought fh>m every other. For every thought, so far as it 
is a living thing, like every individual person and mind, differs from 
every other. Even what we call the same thought in different 
minds, is not wholly the same ; since if it be of the mind, and not 
simply attached to it, it must partake of the mind's individuality, 
must be shftped, or in some degree modified by the mental character 
of the individual Hence we may infer that its outward form or 
expression in words, will be no less distinct and peculiar to itself. 
Accordingly, if we examine the great original thoughts interspersed 
throughout the literature of the world, and which constitute its trea- 
sures, those which stand out most conspicuous above the common 
level of thought in the race, we shall find the language marked by 
the same individuality that belongs to the thought. The words pre- 
sent the same bold outlines, the same massive and compact solidity, 
whidi constitute the strength and grandeur of the latter. The lan- 
guage fits closely and perfectly the frame of the thought, like the well 
knit fiesh and sinews of an athlete ; and for the reason, that it grew 
out of the thought and is vitally joined to it, bone of its bone and 
fiesh of its fiesh. Take, for example, any passage of Milton or 
Sbakspeare, and try the experiment of unclothing the thought or 
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aeolimeiit, and of sobatilcUing other wovds. Too nigbt wkh aqod 
suooeas attempt to impeee a new form oo tbe lilj or the svao, or 
to realise the fable of aotiquUy by a vohmtary iraiismi|p«tioo <£ 
floals. It is easy to disembody the tboqght, by Analyaiiig» i. e^ kiilmg 
it; but to iochMe it in other words brought from without, to make it 
inhabit another body at your will, is an intrusion on the prerogatiTes 
of nature, or rather a violation of the laws of nature and mind, whieh 
Bmtiber will submit to. There is an oiganic relatioB, as wa have 
said, subsisting between every individual thought and the exproMion 
of it in words. We may say that the thought egppnun iUdf io its 
own language, and will not have another form imposed upon it bgr 
the wilL It may even be taken as a erilerioo of the true expressaooT 
of a thought, that it cannot be otherwise eicpressed ; that whenever a 
thought can be expressed equally well in two forms of language, 90 as 
to admit of choice or arbitration in the writer, il indicates a want of 
individuality, and hence of vitality in the thought itself. 

Again, every thought, truly such, is a ertatum; a ooming into 
existenoe of what before was not. Hence, in OKBiag into the woridf 
it must find or fashion for itself a body or vehicle, perfeetly adapted 
to contain and manifest its spiritual nature. This organisatioo of 
language, or the embodiment of thought, is not distinct from the 
evolution of the thooglrt itself, but is coincident or identical wiUi it ; 
die process, whatever it be, is one and the same. Thinkings says 
Pkto, is the talking of the soul with itself. Thinking, as an oo^ of the 
mind, is here to be distinguished from a thought or idea in the mind, 
whieh we have said may exist without language. The same difier* 
ence is here apparent, as When we speak of a prineipU latent in 
nature or in man, and the acting wt of that prinoipie in nataral or 
human life. Thinking, whidi is the devekpment c^ latent thoughfa 
or ideas, involves language, just as the vital principle in the plant 
developes itself only in and through its organization. Hence the 
labor of thought and composition. True thinking, and all true 
reading which involves thinking, differs from that superficial and 
passive operaUon, which often passes under the name^ as the idle 
gasing upon a scene in nature differs from the deep, gonial, plastic 
activity of nature itself; eUkborattng out of its own life the manifold 
forms we behold ; putting forth privately, and with tender care, the 
blades of grass, secretly enamelling the violet and the rose, and boild* 
log up the oak and the cedar by the sk>w toil of centuries. 

The reUUion we have found to subsist between thought and lan- 
guage implies, moreover, that language is not merely the embo- 
diment, but the proper produeHan and creatiQin of the thouight. To 
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» this eridffrt, let w^nssMer for a imnaat wlMt wtt retUf ] 
by kngwigg. This is not, as idsbj seem to soppose, the nere aggr^ 
gHe of tke iiMyidunl words and lettefs into which it maj be resolvecL 
Wbat meets the eye, and can be analysed by the gramanrian, is die 
leasi part of laDgaag& Words are indeed the Boaterials ool of 
wkiA h seems to be eonstracted ; bat words aloae, in the popular 
will net accooot for, do not really eonstitnle laogoage, aay 
than the phjaioal or eheaiteal elements into whieh a rose mi^ 
be resolved, constitate a rose. The essential nature of a rose dees not 
lie in the materials which appear to the eye, or which the diemist 
can detect^ sioee these same maSerials may exist in aay other body, 
hot m that invisible power or prineiple, whatever it may be^ which 
■ets and manifests itself throagh them ; which penetmtes, infbrm^ 
in « word oryimiset these elemeats tnta the body of a rose and not of 
m erocos ; which remains the same, aad thas gives it identity, through 
att the changes and stages of its growth. So of language. Who 
knows aot that words as »ed by Mihon, fused, spirituf^ised and 
transfigured by his genius into the form of a I^uadise Lost, ara 
dMftrent things from the words foand ia the dictionary. Thtre they 
are no longer words, but the living radiant crwxiure$ of bis t mmo rta l 
thaaght, at once vefasele and spirit, lilce the wheels seen by Es^el 
at the river of Chebarf Aerv, they are the dry and scattered bonei 
seen by the same prophet, waiting for the breath of life to organise 
aad animate them. It is only when thus organized and vitalised by 
libe power of genius, that we come to understand what language is. 
The langaage whidi such a writer employs is as truly his own crea* 
tisD aa the thought which animates it ; it grows out of the thought, 
pastakes of its essence, and is linked to it by a vital and indissoluble 
law. The popular impression, that language is a comoson and u»i- 
isrwi property, which thought finds ready existing for its use, is true 
only in a very superficial sense. Whence, we may ask, did the first 
writer or speaker derive his language ? There was no common stock 
theft which be could draw upoa, save only the world of nature witlH 
oat, and the world of miad within hiai. The hypothesis of a reve* 
Istioii or JDivine communication of laagoage is improbable, except 
perhaps in the sense of a Diviae mental domination, and withid an« 
f , as we conceivo. His thoogli, or reasoa created for itself 
I through its own natural aad spontaneous working or devel* 
opment. Being aa iaherent aad necesmsy waat of Ac mind, without 
mtoA the mkkd eould not unfold itseif, il«ame or was supplied partly 
firom without, but amre and chiefly from withhk Thoaght tfniblded 
lala laagimgo spsataawjusly, as <ho phMie piiliiciple In the germ uih 
Vol. YL No. 23. 24 
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fiokb ifMlf into the tree; and Ihis prooeasy call it crMtioo, derelop- 
ment or growth, is sobetantiallj repeated whenever a new thought ia 
horn into the world. The elements of language lie around us every- 
where, in books, literature and common speech, but more espedally 
as we shall see, in nature ; just as the elements of the organic growths 
of nature are everywhere. But a vital and creative power is needed 
distinct from and sovereign over these, to appropriate, assimilate, ocv 
ganize and quicken them before thej can become language in tka 
highest sense ; and this power is thought. 

It is the distinction and prerogative of genius, to subordinate ewexj* 
thing to itself; to transform all it touches into its own essence. Thia 
as especially true in regard to language, which is the nearest to its sov^ 
ereign agencj, being the very incarnation of its might It is not m 
much subject to it, as q/* it, and incorporated with it Hence the indi- 
viduality of which we have spoken, always impressed upon it, whidi 
sets it far apart from all vulgar reach or imitation, l^nce too thft 
absurdity, not to say sacrilege, of attempting to interpret such lao* 
guage by a mere logical or grammatical analysis. 

We are able to see from these observations, wherein the vUaUif of 
language consists. This is the vitality of thought, which lives in it^ 
oiganises, quickens and new creates it continually. Language mi^ 
lose its vitality and become dead, by being divorced from the living 
thought which created it Ail mere isolated words are so. They 
are the disoiganized and disintegrated parts of language, which, like 
the elements of a decayed and crumbled tree, must be reoi^ganiaed ialo 
new forms, must be taken up and combined anew by the creative 
power of a fresh and living thought, before they can live. And eveo 
as in nature, the organic form and structure of the tree may be entire 
and perfect and yet the life be extinct, so in literature. Much that 
is written and preserved in books, and is called fine or elegant readin|^ 
is of just this description. It is the outward form without the life % 
all style and no thought It is truly amasing to see how much of tUs 
dead material is accumulated at the present day ; whole books filled 
to r^letion with words without thoughts, standing like dead forests, 
npriglit, indeed, and ''regular" in form and structure, but presenting 
no fruit nor verdure, sheltering no life, monuments only of past vital- 
ity, and soon to crumUe into oblivion ; to say nothing of what is called 
the lighter literature of the day» masses of verbiage heaped together 
with scarcely thought enough interspersed to give it consistence* 
Wandering through these catacombs of the mind, one meets everj* 
where with the most admirable ''s^les," which doubtless when fim 
constructed, were the vehicles of as ad mirahle thought, the fit langnjge 
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of great and atalelj nttiMb, bat which trantporled from the past, and 
made to represent the little and despicable ^ notions" of their plun- 
derers, become a rerj modcerj. 

Hitherto we have considered thooght in its abstract character, as 
detftehed from the individual mind which originates it But all 
thovght is penanalj i. e. is the product and property of an indi« 
▼idoal sfHrit. Its whole value is that it belongs to a subject, and is 
the expression or manifestation of the individual mind, just as lan- 
goage is, in a more outward degree, of thought itself. It has no abso- 
krte and independent existence or life apart from the life of the mind, 
any more tlum virtue or love or any other personal and spiritual attri- 
bute. It is true we often speak of thought as impersonal, or as de- 
tached from its personal ground, but here, as when we speak of voli- 
taoo, action, character, etc., we abstract or set off, in order, to distin- 
guish the effect from the cause, or the property from the subject, not 
as implying any actual separation. If this view be correct, or if it 
ladicate a partial truth, for we admit that it does not embrace the 
whole truth on this subject, its application to language will be obvi- 
ous. The personal life and character of the individual extends and 
passes into the thought, and through this into the language, so that 
this becomes linked to the former not only by organic and vital, but 
even also by moral laws. As man is not a mere bundle or aggregate 
of powers, but an organic whole, as no faculty exists or acts isolated or 
iudependent of the rest, but all are combined in the unity of the moral 
life ; so this life includes within its sphere all the developments or 
outward actings of these powers. This is readily enough conceded in 
^bit case of bodily acts, which though outward and physical, have yet 
a moral value attached to them. We simply assert the same in respect 
of language, which is a kind of bodily act of the mind. But this 
province of our subject is so fertile of reflection, and connects at so 
many points with what is most vital in the whole philosophy of man, 
that we must restrict ourselves to one or two inferences more imme- 
diate to our purpose. 

It follows from the personality of thought, that all true language is 
a direct and spontaneous growth or development of the individual 
being. Its whole significance lies in this, that it is an integral part 
of the man himself; that it expresses not what he has, nor what he 
thinks simply, but what he is. This we say is the true idea and import 
of language, though we need not add that as such it is seldom realized. 
It is a serious and significant fact, that language as used by the mass 
of mankind, is anything but a true growth and exponent of the indi- 
vidual omn. We speak not here of any wilful or conscious insincer- 
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itj ; the very seriouinets of the evil in <pie6^on is tkii it is bdow 
ooDsciousness, is so deeply rooted and grounded in the d»rBOter as 
to become almost a part of human nature, and operates by a kind of 
nacessity. The words of most men are separated from themselves 
by a double divoree ; the flrat, between the thoagfat and its expreaskOf 
their language being conformed^ not to the internal and individnal 
law of the thought, i. e. vitally grown and wedded to % hot to soma 
external conventional ''style" or standard; the second, betweea the 
thought and the being of the individual (and hens we deem thai we 
touch the fundamental error), for thought, even when genotte, is loo 
rarely an anginal and viud growth of the mind which holds it It is a 
thmg acquired and held in the memory as a possession, not evolved 
from within as a growth. It is seldom indeed assimilated to the mind 
by reflection, as all which is received into it must be befiore it eaa 
pass into knowledge. Knowledge comes thus to be merely the sum 
of what a man has, not the result and exponent of what he is. It is 
something detached from the true substance and being of the man, as 
truly 80 as if it were a coin in the pocket instead of a thoogiit in the 
mind. What wonder that language should so often be the powerloM 
and lifeless thing it is, when thought itself is divorced from spirit aad 
converted into mental lumber ! Hence the fidse and pemidoas maz^ 
ims that lie at the root of all false culture ; which speak of the learn* 
er's acquiring knowledge, or the writer's acquiring a style, as if either 
were a thing to be imported from without, and not rather prodaoed or 
educed from within. 

This organic unity subsisting between thought and its expressioa 
on the one hand, and between thought and tpirit (including the heart 
or whole moral life) on the other, is what we cannot insist upon too 
strongly, since upon it depends all true effect whether of character or 
genius, if not the reality of genius itself. Indeed, the difference be» 
tween a man of genius and an ordinary man, we are persoaded, is 
more a moral than an intellectual difference, at least as these words 
are commonly understood. If we might indicate it in one word, it 
would be integritg, comprehending in this, sincerity and entireness; 
or since genius manifests itself chiefly in this departoieiit, we may call 
it intellectual integrity^ integrity possessing and pervading the nmd, 
thoughts and words, in distinction from moral integrity, or that which 
is applied and limited to moral actions. Two conditions belong to 
this power, or at least to every manifestation of it, viz. thought and 
iU expression. Now whatever may be the differences of these, since 
they must necessarily differ in power and value in different individu- 
als, which difierences constitute the tnore or le$$ 61 genius, yet there 
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IS one element or quality common to all, which stamps every thoaght 
and word of genios, a sort of family likeness mnning throagh and 
marking all as of one &mily or kindred. This is sometimes called 
'^originality,'' sometimes ** vitality ;" we call it here inU^ty, It is 
that which connects or links together in one vital whole the innermost 
power and being of the man with the ontermost expression of it A 
man possessing it, is not one thing in himself, another in his thoughts, 
and another in his words ; bat the stream of life and personality, so to 
^)eak, flows out through all in one unbroken current, just as we see 
it in childhood, which is the truest tjrpe and symbol of genius. Hence 
the spontaneousness which always characterises this power. Hence, 
too, the originality or individuality of the man impresses itself upon 
his language. The language of a man of genius is a living growth, 
not borrowed from without, not isolated and detached from the living 
soul which utters it, but is an integral and organic part of the man 
himself. The same spirit which animates and informs the body, which 
looks out through the countenance, informs and dwells also in his 
words. Hence they are Uving words. The human soul is embodied 
and enshrined in them as truly as in any other part of the man. 
^ The words that I speak unto you," said Christ, << they are tpvrit^ 
and they are /t/e." And this leads us to make one remark respecting 
wterpretatioH, To interpret a writer's language, we speak of that 
which is worth interpreting, by the appliances of logical or grammat- 
ical rules, or any merely external system of hermeneutics, appears to 
OS very much like the attempt to interpret a $mUe by the laws of phy« 
siology. It is not what a smile is physically, as a certain contraction 
of certain muscles, nor what it is generically, as an expression of 
mental pleasure ; but what we wish specially to know is, what does 
h€j the individual, here and now, mean by it? To know the full 
meaning of a smile, we must first know (constructively, at least) the 
individual character of which this is a symbol, and as such partakes 
of that character ; next, the peculiar thought or emotion or spiritual 
current which gave rise to it and flows through it, whether complacent 
fondness or mirth or derision. In other words, we must look at it not 
from without but from within, by a profound sympathy with the spirit 
and mind of the individual, not with the eyes only, but with the heart 
And this is as truly necessary in the case of words as of looks. No 
one truly comprehends his author, no one is fit to be an interpreter, 
who cannot look as far behind and below the letter as the heart is 
below the countenance ; who is not so penetrated with the ipirit of 
the writer, as to supersede in a measure the help of the words. 
We cannot ooodode this part of our subject concerning the relation 
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of words to thoagfats, without analjstng this idalion a Httle farther* 
It is not the whole truth to saj that knguage is an expression of thought; 
it is also, in some sense, a limkation. of thought, a compression of the in- 
finite life and activity which belongs to mind within certain Urm$ or 
limits. In language, certain thoughts stand forth fron the mind, eoi- 
bodied in words. But these embodied thoughts do not express or 
exhaust all that is in the mind of the writer or speaker. No poet, we 
may believe, ever expressed a tithe of the poetry and beauty that was 
in him. Behind and below all that is written, is an infinite deep of 
thought, which cannot be embodied in words, which outreaches all 
possible combinations of language. Now this unuttered thought, so 
fiur from being of no account beeause not pot into language, is, if we 
may be pardoned the paradox, the meet essential part of language. 
It is that from which the latter grows, which ehar^$ it, so to speak, 
with its spiritual and vital energy. It is only through this vital or a^s^- 
tric connection with what cannot be contained in words, that words 
themselves derive their akftost magic might, that they become vehides 
of power, of beauty or of terror — are spelk to awaken and thrill the 
world, or but empty sounds, according to the spirit which employs them. 
All words are powerful according as they are symbolical or suggestive. 
Their value lies not so much in what they express as in what they 
indicate. Or, more strictly, the individual thought embodied and ex- 
pressed in words, is a symbol, more or less suggestive, of what Mes 
below and is unexpressed. The great secret of writing with efieet, 
therefore, is to employ such words or symbols as are most suggestive 
and characteristic ; which indicate, most truly and comprehensively, 
not only what is in them but what lies beyond them. 

It would be interesting here to contrast the power of difoent writers 
in this respect ; to look at what may be termed the comparative dq^ 
of their words. Some writers seem to be all surface in their language, 
to possess no silent and reserved stores of thought uademeath the page, 
no soil to which what is given forth is attached, and from which it 
grows. Their sole labor seems to be to empty themselves in worda. 
Their language is not so much the expression or growth, as the tfttiiK- 
eaJUon of thought. They are not content to put forth an idea, hot 
must pull it forth with all its roots (if by any means, in any rare inter- 
val of reflection, it has taken root in the mind) and lay bare all its 
hidden fibres, dissevered from their vital attachments in the soul, m if 
they feared there might be some secret shred of thought within, wUdi 
the world should not discover 1 Hence their words are as po we r lew 
as they are shallow and '^obvioaai" Involving no thonght in them- 
aelves, tiMy demand no tiionght in the reader ; of eomraa they oannot 
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be mwaiidsntoody for tliert is nothing below or behind them to ander- 
MumL 

Wkh others, aad these are invsriaUj the men of inoel thought, 
mod who have therefore most to express, words are used chiefl j ai 
eztemal s]rmboU, tlie summits, as it wtm, of what Kes coooealed and 
Dt be expressed. The ** art" or ex^enoe of such writers eoifr* 
in si^ypressing rather than expressing the entire thought This 
i» espedallj true of that whieh involves strcNUg emotion, which is ut* 
lered in the fewest word% but these the deepest and most intense. It 
is as if sileooe were the only fitting language, and the few mordg 
that escape were the mvolontary outbreak of thoughts too great 
tar centroL More than this were a violence done to nature, an over^ 
stepping of the boondarj between language and its mental inter* 
pielataon, between what can be written or spoken, and what can ooij 
be m§ditat9ti. The words of Milton and Shakspeare are mostly of 
this nature. Tliey contain much— more, a great deal, than all their 
commentators have gotten out of them ; but they suggest and indicate 
fitf more. They open recesses and mines of thought, deeper and richer 
than language can explore. They are transparent windows, thronj^ 
winch we look down into an unknown and infinite deep, ** the un* 
known depth of nlmoei* as Cariyle calls it 

Every one who has studied Shakspeare, has been astonbbed at the 
wonderful depth of his characters. By a few significant actions and 
speeches seemingly the most casual, he lays open a whole intenud 
world of character. We seem to know the beings thus casually pre* 
seated to ns, per$onaiify all their past experience and history, not sim- 
ply wiiat tliey here say and do. What in actual life takes us years of 
intimacy to attain, is here accomplished by a few touches and ind* 
dents, we know not how. There seems an utter disproportion between 
the means employed and the result The Oriental fable is for once 
reaHced, and the poet, by the utterance of a magic word, lets us into 
the inmost enchanted chambers of the heart But it is the word of a 
master, which none other can pronounce. There are certain outward 
traits and demonstrations which involve the whole internal character, 
as the blossom involves the whole past growth, and all the individual 
parts &i the plant which produces it The poet, by seizing upon these, 
has put us in connection with all the secret principles and workings 
of which they are the result Now just what these outward traits are 
to character, certain «orcb are to the inner worid of thought; and 
wlioso has the insight and the skill to seize them, whether poet, or 
orator, or essayist, is the man of power. 

The oonneetion we have thus attempted to trace between thoughts 
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and words, appfies to what is strictly aod dtstidetiTely thought, L e. a 
distinct mental act or conception ; for though all which is thought 
siay not and most not be worded in language, jet what is thus worded 
must in a manner stand for and represent the rest, as a flower may be 
said to represent the entire plant But there is a whole department 
or province in the soul, a deep and fertile province, which is not made 
up of thought, which therefore cannot be represented bj words ; the 
province o^feeUng. Who has not experienced at times the utter inade- 
quacj of words to measure and express what he felt. Who has not 
found a broad chasm, as it were, between his meaning and hb words, 
which he wanted another language to bridge over ; for want of whicbt 
while his thought has found its waj out in words, the feeling whidi 
was blended with it, and was its soul, remained unexpressed. We 
pitj the man, we had almost said, who can tell all that he means; 
whose soul is never visited bj an inspiration which he cannot utter 
in words ; which all the powers of language, aided bj tone, looks, ac- 
tion, everything in nature and in man, can onlj suffice barely to indi- 
cate. It is to meet this want of a language to express what is bdow 
and greater than thought^ that muiie exists. Music comes from a 
depth and reaches a depth in the soul where thought and feding are 
one ; or rather, where feeling has not yet emerged into thought, bat 
swells and heaves in its first chaotic ferment, and must express itsdf, 
if at all, in broad, interminable iurge9 of sound. The feeling inspired 
and expressed by music, is of something infinite^ without beginning or 
end, of which the sound is a sensible image or echo. Hence its appto^ 
priateness as a vehicle of worship. Its language is, ^ more — mom.** 
Hence a strain of music never seems to end with the words, but only 
to become inaudible. Music is the inarticulate speech of the hearty^ 
which cannot be compressed into words, because^it is infinite. ^< 

n. The relation of Language to Nature ; or of Words to Thimgs, 
Thought, as a pure idea in the mind, is formless and incorporeal; 
but in order to manifest itself, it must enter into or incorporate itsd^ 
in some outward form, must link itself to an image which shall locate^ 
convey and represent the thought, as the body Uie souL For this the 
world of nature exists, which is an exhaustless treasury of forms and 
images adequate for every birth of the mind. From its myriad objects 
and appearances, thought may supply itself with its necessary and 
appropriate vehicles. But here, as already observed, it is not an arbi- 
trary choice or allotment which assigns to every thought its own body. 
A fixed law reigns here, as in all other organic forms of life, a law 
seated in the thought itself, which, from all the material elements 
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aitMUidilyiolMtsMdapiiroiiriatesihote odIj wlnek iti inlMreot mlofe 
and wsnts denuHid. Tiie poMibilitj of this organic onioo or lacorpo* 
ratkm prawipposes a certain affinitj to exist between the two tersii* 
There is» indeed, a most wonderful analogy and correspeadenee be- 
tween the haman mind and nature, as if eiioh were eraited and osop 
fanaed aoio the other ; a correspondence extending to the minutest 
features and operations ; so that not a thought can arise on be born ift 
Ibe world of mind, bat its corresponding image or symbol forthwith 
pre s e nts itself in the world of nature. The two doonains are CTcryw 
where inleriinked by the yital nerves of language, holding them to- 
gether at every point, and weaving them into one indissoluble whole; 
just as in man himself, who partakes of both, these two elemeats are 
seen to meet and blend in one harmonious and vital union. 

But the true relation which language holds to nature, can be under- 
stood only as we conceive of nature as being itself a language, the 
kaguage of a universal mind; as the creation and embedment of the 
Divine thoughts. Here we trust we shall be pardoned if we in du lg e 
in a Utile metaphysical analysis, for the sake of predsion, oa what wa 
deem a fundamental point in the philosophy of language. 

Every <4tii$f in nature embodies and represents some fAsii^At Thia 
we presume will not be questioned, except peihaps by those who dMee 
all thought from things sensibly perceived, and who cannot therefore 
moeeive of the former as the ground or original of the ktter. But for 
such it may be suffideat to reply, that the thingi must first have bectt 
lioe^ef, L e. existed as thoo^^ts in the mind of the Creator, eba 
how could they have been created? These thoughts, moreover, of 
which things are the sensible types, are not to be conndersd as ab-> 
Straotions nserely, remote from the things themselves, or as rendenl 
only in the mind of Deity ; but as vitally present in the objects ww 
behold, in the same sense at least that a human thought is present in 
the word which expresses it. It is true we do not commonly recog^ 
niie these indweliinir thoughts, as such, in the things around us, partly 
because of nature are so groesly amterial, and partly 

because wv aro wuub w disguise them under a different name. 

The most rig^ and penetrating insight into the world we live i% 
eoDdacts us to a pomt where we most recognise two elements as eur 
lering into the constitution of all things, the material and the spiritual; 
or, to speak more modestly, since we know not what is matter or spirit, 
the sensible and the intelligible, that which appears to sense and 
that which mind only can perceive. The further we get bek}w the 
sar&ce of things, the more does the former disappear, as bebg only 
the 9«ifOfiafor, the outward index or symbol, of which the latter ia 
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the subfitanoe. The d jnamical theory of the nnirene, which b slowlj 
bat surelj saperseding all other Tiews of nature, resolves all natural 
phenomena into certain elemental and vital foren^ acting not blindly 
bat intelligentljy or at least intelligibly, and hence called /but of na* 
tore. These it is the province of science, in its varioos departments, 
to explore ; and beyond these it is impossible to go in the analysis of 
things. These, in fact, are M with which we have to do either prac- 
tically or scientifically. Thus the mechanist deals with matter only as 
the manifesto of a certain law or fotet called gravity. The chemist 
regards it as a complex of powen interacting in certain determinate 
raHot. The physiologist has to do with the higher power of life, as it 
develops itself by embodying its own idea in organized forms. 

Now what are these laws or ideal forces ? That they are something 
ipirttualf is implied in the very idea offeree or power. That they origi- 
nate in mifuij is evident from the fact that they are ideal and the sole 
matter of science. Are they anything else, if we may so designate 
them, than efficient thoughts^ thoughts made actual, or exUmaUaing 
tiiemselves in things ? Flato*s << divine ideas,'* when rightly nnderstood, 
as not merely the archetypes hot the constitutive soal of all things, are 
not a mere fiction of poetry, but the result of the calmest and deepest 
philosophy, and even coincident with the highest teachings of Christ 
tian faitL These ideas differ from our own only as being themselves 
creative or constitutive ; i. e. when interpreted into the language of 
tiieology, the divine intelligence and power, as manifested in nators^ 
are not separated like the human, and as in our contemplation of them, 
but exist and act together as one and the same spiritual acUvi^. 
Viewed on the side of intellect, they are ideoiy after which the divine 
working proceeds ; on the side of will, they are energiee, directed 
always by an intelligent design. R^^arded concretely, as the synthe- 
sis of both, they are Zotrt, i. e. manifestations, in time and space^ of a 
divine, omnipresent Spirity of which nature is at once the language 
and living organ. 

What we wish to come to, from this preliminary view, and which may 
have been already anticipated, is briefly this : that ike emd of language 
and the $otd ofthinge are t/te same. Things, i. e.. sensible objects, are 
Uie original, divine words, from which our words are derived* In lan- 
guage, we do but imitate or repeat the creative process of nature, and 
embody in words the same thoughts which are there embodied in things. 

If we are understood in what we have here rather summarily 
advanced, it will be seen that language, as the offspring of reason, 
deak wholly with the ideal, with thought in its immaterial and spirit* 
val essence, and has to do with things only as they are the ezpooeats 
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•r t lio Mg ht . WordtmpreitniuiMi, whetber tkwe Ibe eonsidered as 
funiiahed to the mind from without, or at generated in it When ap- 
plied to external objeets, langoage denotes, not the oatward and sen- 
aUile type, the material of the thing, hot that which tki$ represents. 
In short, the process inTolved in language is predselj the same as 
when we read or translate a book. We first apprehend the thought 
throogh ks written STmbol, and then express or interpret it into an- 
other sjmboi or language of oar own. Hence too it will be seen, that 
tiia name of a thing, the <^ word^ (loyog) bj which it is known, is not 
t arbitrary and insignificant matter it is sometimes taken to be. It 

I the true migUmce of the thing itself.^ 
To know the full significance of names or words, therefore, is to 
know and understand things ; and to be able to give its true name to 
W17 olijeet, requires a preyious insight into its real and essential n»> 
lure. Henee the opinion entertained bj Plato, that a superhuman in- 
; haTe imposed the first names on things. 
) words represent something fixed and substantial undeiv 
p o a th phenomena, we may see how language, CTcr wiser than all 
•keptioal philosophy, recognizes OTcn in its most common and popular 
nsagOj the identity of things, which a superficial reasoning from 
appearances would lead us to deny. Thus we speak of a tree, a 
Ibrest, etc, as being the same from one generation to another, al- 
though not one of its original materials may remain. The form or 
appearance, too, is continually changing, yet it is still the same tree ; 
and this not in a loose sense, but yerily and strictly the same. On 
this ground alone are we able to rest the identity of the human body 
At the resurrection.^ 

* The senses alone do not gire us the notion of mAttcmce when we look tt a 
tiling, hat only certain isolated tentations or appearances, as color, 8hi^>e, hardness, 
etc These the mind reoeires, conibines into unity, and attributes to an indiridoal 
thing or Jii6-i<aii08, which stands under or behind them. This is properly an infer- 
ence or indoction of the mind, as truly so as the law of gravitation. Hence we vnder^ 
atand a thing, when we look through its outward phenomena to its idea or sub- 
stance. Hence the brute does not attain to the notion of an indiridual tking^ be- 
caose he does not Ihink. These words, it is hardly necessary to say, are primarily 
one and the same. 

- ' Ai we have here touched upon the great question of what constitutes identity, we 
tika the liberty to subjoin a few remarks. Some writers have thrown a good deal of 
■awiieii eonfhiion orer this subject, by confounding identity of substance with tdent- 
kf of matter or material phenomena. Thus it is argued that there cannot be a resur- 
rection of the same body, because the body itself does not continue the same from one 
period to another, since its particles are constantly changing, etc. Now without stop- 
ping to inquire whether the popular notions respecting thb doctrine are right or 
wrong, let as simply ask ouiselres what we mean when we- utter the word *' body f * 
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Nature, we bave said, is a vnlrerBal laBgaage, wkose iroids are 
UuDgs, and tlieirae prototypes of our words. 6«l these siagle terms^ | 

L e. indiyidual things, do not oonprise the whole of this hungoage^ I 

any more thaa the terms found in a dictioDary are the whole of ha* | 

i 
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of iu iocitidiiri toniM, llMii fo iDMrpMI X^mdise LosI, fer eiM^ 
bj the light of gr— wre and diotionariet. The moral and spiritoid 
are m trulj oootained and expressed in it, as the scientific The pool 
does noi bring his tbooghts and impose thera upon nature, or mefelj 
Kak them to its forms i thej are there already, as truly as what are 
oaUad natoral or organic laws. He simply finds them, apprehends 
them by the power of imagination. He does not read the inseri|H 
taaoa written upon things, as many are fond of saying, bat he reads 
things themselves, i. e. the real thought and meaning of which thej 
wo the language and expression. In other words, what we call the 
laagnage of nature is not an artificial language, the arbitrary associa- 
llon of natural forms and phenomena with human feelings and fancier 
baft the trae and appropriate vehicle of God*s thoughts. Poetry, in its 
traa sense, is the translation of the language of nature into the Ian* 
I of feeling. As science is rightly called the interpretation of 
r L e. if we understand ourselves, the reading of Qod's thoughts 
in aatDre ; so poetry is oaly a deeper and more thoughtful reading of 
ihaaame book ; vis. an insight into its interior and spiritual meanings 
ilatbeaaty, its pathos and its passion. Poetry is indeed *' the breath and 
tarn ^mt of all knowledge ; the impassioned expression which is in 
tha oennteDanoe of all science." 

The last and deepest insight we get into nature, is when we read it 
nKffi m ul§i as a divine revelation, with a heart to understand in it 
what Qod would say to his creatures, bis intelligent and spiritual, but 
sMal and alietuOed creatures ; when we connect this language viuUy 
with a living, pertanal and omnipresent «S^W(, who is evermore 
spsaking through these outward symbols to our hearts. 

Here we can see the reason of the close affinity between the human 
B^d and nature, and why the latter is such a perfect mould and mir- 
ror of the former. It is because there is mind in nature, because it is 
ilnlf Aha language of a universal mind, that the human mind can find 
in it the vehicles of its own thought Nature supplies human language 
with its materials, i. e. with forms and symbols to convey human 
thoughts, but only because they have first been moulded and organised 
lo convey the thoughts of God. There is thus a twofold union and 
afikiity between language and nature ; language has all its roots in na- 
iwa^telthe life which vitalizes it is derived from mind, which b 
ppeaeal equally in both. 

The fundamental law of language, or the expression of human 
thoughts, b that they be embodied in the very forms or images in 
whieh the like thoughts are embodied in nature. Hence a dose 
fasniliarity with nature, with all its aspects and phenomena, especially 
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wkk the tpMi ezpmsed in and throogh tbem, i§ essMlU to the pet*^ 
fection of laegaage. For this reason poets sarpass other men in tte 
use and masterj of langiiage. A tme poet reproduoes nature fm faia 
own Terae. Tbe streams flow, the forests wave, the bMt soar mad 
smg with all the troth and realitj of nature ; and the renon isy dnU 
the verj spirit which lires and woriis in nature^ animatea and mooMa 
his words. 

Again, there is in nature a numt/M^eiM of meaning* If has nai 
enlj innumerable voices, bat each voice has manj tones, whieh to* 
gether mtke op a whole infinitude of meanings. Every in^vMMl 
thing, everj leaf and fiower and pebUe, is crowded with divhw 
thoughts, of which the wisest student maj read a part, bot not a& 
Shakspeare, who if any man ever did or could, may be said to hare 
looked threogh nalore, saw in the homblest and meanest thioga wevM 
of truth, where ordinary minds saw nothing. Tet not even Shah* 
speare comprehended the whole meaning of natore, or of a sragte o^ 
ject Nature is an inexhaustible book, not only in its extent bol ka 
ppofondity ; and for the reason that it is the product aad exprenioB of 
an infinite mind. In like manner we might expect that homao Ian* 
goage, which is a copy of that of nature, in proportion as H approaebea 
the divine, would be distinguished by the same manifoldliesB of bmiIi* 
Ing. This many^idedness of things we might look to see reflect ed io 
the wordi of the greatest and wisest minds, i. e. of those who see tbo 
deepest into things. This, we need not say, is emtneady the hfcHk 
Without citing lower instances, look only at the words left as of Chrial; 
What manifold treasures of thought are piled op in a single one of Ma 
sublime aphorisms. The profoundest thinker will find in these words 
enough to task and baffle his deepest insight ; and new and still deeper 
meanings will continue to be found in them to the end of time. 80 
also of the language in other parts of the Bible^ e^)eoially the ayas* 
bolic language of prophecy ; which, being the language of M i nj a ralhar 
^n of words or abstract terms, has necessarily many meaaiags. Tl» 
Bible is the most figurative book in existence, and fbr this reason eo»- 
tains more of truth ; or rather, having more of truth to coovey, it 
necessarily resorts to %ures or symbols as the only adeqoate vehidea 
Finding therefore one trutl^ or meaning in a text, we are not hastily 
to conclude that this is all there is in it, or that what another finds Is 
of course false ; since in most texts there are many tteanfOgs, thooghl 
within thought, as law within law in nature. If it be B»d that we are 
here advocating the obnoxious and ''refuted** doctrine of a ^donUo 
sense," it may be sufficient to reply, that the Bible was writSea for 
persons having two senses as well .as one. We hold to an iaward aad 
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spiricinl, m weO as logical InstgbC, one which looks through the latter 
as tiM soal looks through the eyes. The logical faculty is verj wel- 
eome Co all it oan see In the Bible and elsewhere ; only lei it not hin« 
dsr other and higher faculties from seeing too. 

But more seriously. Since the Bible is a uniptnai book, designed 
for Ike whole race and for all capacities, there must be in it a univer^ 
miky of import, as there is in nature, so that the highest and humblest 
mmf eaeh ftnd therein his own level of truth ; and one level no more 
sapersedes or interferes with another, than the laws or truths of me- 
Aanics interfere with those of chemistry, or these with the deeper 
kMVB of li/k, On the other hand, since there are truths in the Bible 
which trameend any one form of expression, a single truth will often 
require many forms or figures to express it ; and the greater the truth 
the ttore forms will it permit and demand, as in nature, the more 
general or oniyersal the law, the greater the number of its specific 
manifestations. Every idea truly such, comprehends in it many mU 
nor thoughts, and hence can be adequately set forth only by many 
■■d OMMiifbld symbols. We may say that a spiritual truth never can 
hm adequately expressed in language, since every symbol empk>yed is 
speclie and limited, and expresses the idea only in part, holds to it 
oaly on one side or border. It therefore requires many and often op- 
paake imd even oontradictory forms of expression, in order that it may 
be Indoded and upheld as it were between them. Accordingly, he 
who looks only at one side of the idea through one symbol, and takes 
thai for the whole, will assuredly err, and this in a twofold degree : 
first, because he sees only a side or border of the truth ; and secondly, 
because he deems the real troth to be included in the symbol, whereas 
it is only included by or between this and many others. Only the 
deiep' SceIn g and comprehensive mind, who can look through all the 
symbols to the central idea, and again through the idea at the sur- 
roanding symbols, and thus harmonise all in one total view, can be 
tM to cemprehend the truth. 

To illuRtrate still further what we mean, by an example : God, the 
gr«itest of all possible ideas, is truly said to be expressed in every one 
of his works. All creatures and things *< declare his glory," i. e. aro 
so many symbols expressing each according to its measure, the one 
great and ineffable Idea. This, we say, and truly, is the end of their 
eJdateoee. Yet no one creature or thing, surely, can express or de- 
clare the whole glory of 6od. This can be done only by the whole 
created univeree, all worlds, systems, beings, minds ; all events past 
and to edme $ all opposites of good and evil ; all that exists or comes 
to pMS, in time or ^ee. This is done and is doing forever. Wbo- 
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ever, therefore, shall approach this idea fh>m f^Mout; i. a. tbroo^ 
any one of these symbols, (for obviously none but the iafinile miod ii> 
self can survey them all,) will find something of God therein ; but he 
will be equally sure, unless inwardly enlightened, to indode God 
frithin this one form or symbol. Here we may see the troth and the 
falsehood of idolatry, which is nothing but a mbinterpreting of sjnn- 
bols, through a defect of spiritual insight. But if God himself cannoi 
be adequately expressed in any finite form, neither can those trotlie 
relating to his being and government, troths which partake of his in* 
finity and eternity, be adequately set forth in the forms of space and 
time, or in words drawn from them, but only ihadawed forth, as etev* 
nity itself is shadowed forth by time. It is from losing sight of thia, 
and the mistaking of the shadow for the substance, that all the wan 
of doctrine have arisen, and never can they cease till interpreters have 
learned to lool( beyond the shadow, and above the finite to the infinite { 
and to read both in and through each other. 



We have alloded already in the course of this essay, to tlie ] 
of imagination. As there is no element so absolutely essential to laa- 
goage, so constantly active in the use and interpretation of it, and at 
the same time so little understood, we shall devote the remainder of 
this ArUcle to the consideration of this power and its relation to laa* 
guage, by tracing out as briefly as we can some of its workings. 

Imagination may be regarded as twofold ; or at least as acting In a 
twofold ciipacity, viz. as a perceptive and a ereoHve power. The fiial 
is when it is employed to read external objects ; by which we meaOf 
the looking through the outward form or appearance to the thought or 
idea conveyed by it. In this sense it is the power to ms in all whieb 
meets the senses, all the objects and aspects of the material oniverse^ 
that which they mean or express ; whether individual featares, or 
their combination in what is called the face of nature. It is the same 
thing as when we look thoughtfully into the countenance of a fellow* 
being, to read therein the spirit and character of the man. It is pre> 
eminently the eye of the mind, without which it may grope and calco- 
late about things, but has no real insight into them. Hence it is ne 
less essential to the philosopher, who investigates the science of m* 
tore, than to the poet, who looks beyond to its spirit, since both are 
after the true meaning of nature. Thus Kepler, looking long and 
thoughtfully at the stars, reads in them the laws of physical astronomy, 
those thoughts or ideas after which the planetary system is constructed, 
and which had heretofore existed consciously only in the mind of D^ 
ity. In the enthusiasm of a true philosopher he exclaimsi ** O God, 
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I ttMk thj thoaglrts tfter Thee !*' Ifillon, looking on the tame ob* 
jeeis with the eje of a poely thos uterpreU their moiioDs around the 

*" Where the great laminary 
Aloof the mlgur conttelbtiotis thick, 
That from his lordly eje keep distaace doe, 
Dispenses light from far; they as they move 
Their starry dance in numbers that compute 
Days, months and years, towards his all-cheering lamp, 
Torn swift their various motions, or are tnm*d 
Bjf hiB wiagndk beam^ that gently warms 
The ooiTerse, and to eaeh inward part 
With gentle penetration, though unseen, 
Shoots invisible virtue even to the deep." 

Btere the poet antidpates the discoverj of the philoeopher, and seises 
with his imagination the grand troth, which Newton afterwards de- 
monstrates by calculation. 

Finallj, the Hebrew Psalmist, regardhig the same religiooslj with 
the eje of devout contemplation, represents the heavens as telling to 
the earth, night discoursing unto night, of ** the glorj of God." All 
these are instances of imagin/ation looking through the outward form 
or letter of the universe, to its inward kw or spirit. Imagination 
always has to do with the truth of things. It is not as sometimes 
represented a fiidse and lawless faculty, but the truest of all, since it 
pioTses into the inmost laws and spirit of nature, and does not stop 
with the bare truth of science. It is no less sure in its operations 
than reason, but it works more directly and intuitively. It reaches 
its conckisions, not by slow deduction or calculation, but by direct in- 
sight. It is the pioneer and torch of reason, which she sends on be- 
fore to explore the way and guide her footsteps, or rather it is reason 
ifesetf l^indled to its intensest glow, and lighting up the universe with 
its penetrating lustre. 

Imagination is sometimes confounded with fancy, which has to do 
only with outward and accidental relations or resemblances, and is 
therefore a superficial and ofUn deceptive faculty. There is the same 
Aierence between hnagination and fancy, that there is between look- 
ing at the stars in the light of modem astronomy, and as they appear 
to the eye under the aspect of constelhitions ; or between perusing a 
book by its meaning, and amusing oursdf with coincidences in the 
siae and shape of the letters. Hence the analogies, so called, which 
Umcf detects in nature, and the poetaster deals in, are always those 
which strike the senses chiefly, and are most apparent, while those 
irtMh iiBagioatioo apprehends and embo^es are outwardly fisUse, and 
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whose troth approves itself oqIj to the innsid s^iiae. Ejump i— 
crowd apoQ us here, but we deem it uooecessary to give them. Who-* 
ever can seize the diBtinction here indicated can adduce them for 
himself. 

Secondly^ imagination is a creative power. And here its relatioa 
to language becomes more conspicuous. 1. Its simplest exercise in 
thb capacity is when we give a name to an external object, i. e. when 
we express or image forth our idea of a thing hj a word. Here the 
word which corresponds to the material of the thing, i. e. some out- 
ward symbol or phenomenon of which it is commonly an imitation^ 
manifests our idea or thought of it, just as its counterpart in tiature 
manifests its idea, so that this first step in language is truly a creative 
process, an imitation by the mind of that which is ever going on ia 
nature. Perhaps this process will be better understood by an analogooa 
example from the department of pure ideas. A geometrician repre- 
sents a mathematical or ideal line by an actual stroke drawn on the 
slate. This visible line or stroke is npt the real line (which is with- 
out breadth or thickness), but only its image or symbol which repre- 
sents and conveys the idea to the imagination. It is important to 
remark here, that the same power which creates or constructs the 
image out of the idea, is employed to read or apprehend the idea 
through its image ; and the same precisely is true in the case of ward$t 
which also are images of ideas. 2. The next operation of this power 
i^ when we body forth in language the thought or meaning expressed 
by the collective object or features of nature. As when a poet repre- 
sents the beauty of a summer evening, not by a bare description or 
detail of its external features, but by first reading these features, i. e. 
receiving into his soul the indwelling law or spirit of the scene, and 
then expressing this in the same images and symbols in which it is 
expressed in nature, that is, re-creating the scene as a whole through 
its idea. A perfect example of this is seen in MiIton*s L' Allegro and 
Penseroso. Here the poet looks at nature not so much with tl^e out- 
ward eye as with the eye of the mind, and depicts it also with the same 
faculty, viz. imagination. The scenes and objects presented stand 
before us idealized^ and for this reason are more true than in an ordi- 
nary description. 3. But there are other thoughts to be expressed 
than those we receive from without, and which we find actually em* 
bodied in nature, thoughts born within the soul itself, ideals above 
nature, which can therefore be only proximately represented by its 
forms. And here imagination assumes its most important prerogativet 
in seizing the elements of this natural language, i. e. the forms and 
appearances of nature, and re-combining them into a perfect languagi 
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for the Bind; appropffiiUiiig and assimilating the materiab found in 
nature to ibe inward thooght, jost as the oiganific principle in the tree 
sobordiaates the like elementarj materials to its own life. 

.Every moral tenn, bowerer abslracty if traced to its root will be 
found to stand originally for something sensible^ some fact or appear- 
aoee in natore, which appearance and not the abstract term is the 
paaDacy ajmbol or body of the thoughL Thus right primarily means 
t t nifkt t wrong means twitUd; atimUian \s tL stretching to ; refledionj 
imrmnf iaob^ ^ These it will be seen are not arbitrary applica- 
tioBSy but rest on a real affinity and correspondence between physical 
aad BMsntal phenomena. The image and the thought conveyed by it 
haif« an inward relationship which imagination discovers ; and this is 
not limited to a few striking analogies, but penradte the entire realms 
of nature and mind, showing that both rest upon one and the same 
ground. 

> The human mind, then, through its perceptive and creative facul^ 
of imagination, finding these natural images preadapted to its necessi- 
ties, transfers them out of the relation and use they hold in nature, 
and re-combines them after a new and higher law in its own thought ; 
thus forming a new creation out of the old, but without violence to its 
laws. This is the creation of language^ of which imagination is the 
organising souL The forms and images without are transferred 
within, or to the pages of literature, and wrought into new structures, 
made to body forth and represent new ideas. But this is possible 
only through a like power with that which originally constructed them, 
vis. the power of thought. 

^ Thus nature may be said to possess a two-fold existence or life. 
The first is that which exists for the senses, in the manifold forms and 
creations around us, which is its earthly and temporal life ; the second 
when it passes into a higher and spiritual life in the immortal forms 
of language and of literature. Language also passes through two 
stages, the primary or pkgsica^ when words represent simply thiTigs; 
and the secondaiy or morale when things and their corresponding 
words become the representatives of moral ideas in the mind. This 
second stage or process is discernible in what are called metaphors, 
which are things taken from nature to represent or body forth other 
things or thoughts resembling them ; as when we say Ught for knoW" 
Udgsj a ro€k for stabilitg, etc Now in these and similar cases, there 
is more than an arbitrary association between the thing or sensible 
image and the moral idea. There is first an inherent and preexisting 
affinity or fitness to each other; next a recognition of this fitness by 
tho ioMgioatioQ ; and, finally, the actual joining or marriage of the 
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tw» is a iroid. Or to ymj dM UlmtnUioii, dwre b in •ftry «iiek 
word a real ineamatum \ the ideal or spiritual thoagbl enlers iato a 
sensible form, so that it addresses the mind tlmragh the seaae, or 
rather both at once in the imagiaatkmy winch is the eoaaoctnig or 
mediating facoity between them. 

Since almost all the terms of langoage are thos metapborioal* L •• 
are images brooght over fkom nature, we may learn how much wo 
owe lo poets who irst^ discover and wed these images or sjmbols lo 
human thought Poets are indeed in all ages the creators and ro> 
generators of language. Thej supply its life by keeping it in ever 
fresh and vital contact with nature, whence it is derived. The poetiy 
of a lan^iage is its true life-blood ; and so soon as a language hm loal 
its poetry, i. e« so soon as its words have become abstfnot, and no longer 
remand us to nature, or things as the types of thoughts, it is already 
dead ; dead not by the extinction of the thought but of its body, the 
natural image which incanmtes the thought. For a word as truly 
dies when its body decays and iaHs away, as a man. 

In the infancy of a language all its words are poetical, because they 
are taken fresh from the living mint of nature^ They are the true 
images of things^ whose presence they recall whenever used* By and 
by Uiese images become defaced and worn off by constant attrition in 
the market. They are then like worn out coins, which althongh 
"current" have only a nomtnal value. Then new poets or mahen 
are needed to restore the original images and to create new. All liv* 
ing languages are constantly undergoing this decay and renovation. 

4. The last and highest exercise of the imagination, is when not 
only individual forms and images, but the universe as a whole is 
subordinate to some ruling thought or passion of the mind. Tho 
^ehole of nature here becomes plastic to the sovereign power of imagi* 
nation, held in solution, as it were, by the mind, which attracts and 
dystaliaes around its own thought whatever without is kindred to it 
or can be made to receive its mould. The human world within and 
the material world without are for the tame commingled into one, and 
love, weep, tremble and rejoice together. This is possiUe only aa 
the result of high wrought emotion, and under the stress of the most 
intense and absorbing passion, when imagination is always the moai 
active ; and constitutes the highest triumph of the poet and theonOor. 
This triumph is achieved in Lear, where the poet gatheriag around 
this "despised old man" all the congr^ated symbols of his stale, all 
that is wildest and most desolate in nature and in man, n%ht and 
tempest, an open heath and raving lunacy, he sends forth this foriors 
but kUigly soul to reign among them as the genius of the scom^ to 
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sntg^et and liannoaiM thoM ilieordant alemento to hb own mflnite 

It will be seen from this roTiew, what is the relation which imagi- 
Batioii sustains to nature, and thnmgh this to language. It is the tnie 
wuHatm' between the mind within, and natare or the world of things 
witboot ; first, reading things, or educing the thoughts contained in 
them, and then emhodifing these thougkU anew, and sending them forth 
as things of the mind in the immortal creations of language. In both 
capacities, whether as looking through the outward forms of nature to 
the Dirine indwelling thought, and thus wedding the universe to the 
nund as eeieHcej or as linking its own thoughts to the forms and im* 
agery of nature, as in literature and art, it is the same sovereign, 
reconciling and assimihiting power. Language is the true creature 
of the imagination, both originally and always ; and the power or 
perfection of the one indicates and keeps pace with that of the other. 
This is seen most strikingly by contrasting the ancient Greeks and 
the Chinese, the intellectual antipodes of the human race. The latter 
people are utterly devoid of imagination, hence they have no lan- 
guage, or none that desenres the name. Of the former, imagination 
was the distinctive attribute, and in its highest degree ; and their Ian* 
guage is the most perfect ever created by man, the true child and 
image of the €k«dan genius. 

But we may not dwell longer on the nature of this power, the 
highest, as we think we have shown, among the intellectual powers of 
man, the most essential to the perception and expression of truth, yet 
alas, how sadly misunderstood and abused ! We have dwelt thus long 
on the exposition of it, and still linger a moment' in its application, 
because we feel deeply its claims to a better understanding and regard, 
and not without the hope of awakening in others a like sense of its 
value. Without it, as we have seen, language is impossible exoept 
as a dead and mindless formula, and thinking, which involves language, 
is not less dependent on it for all its life and energy. Whoever appre- 
hrads the dose and vital relation subsisting between thoughts and 
words, and the consequent reflex influence which the latter must have 
npon the former ; especially whoever considers the almost miraculdus 
charm and potency of '^ a word fltly spoken," and the pernicious and 
baneful effisct both upon speaker and hearer, of a word unfitly spoken, 
or untrue to the thought, will be able to appreciate that power which 
givee the right word to the thought, which is the sealing and witness- 
ing bond timt wntes the two, and is therefore the only true interpreter 
and mediator between them. 

It b the only seearity we know of dear, profound and accurate 
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tbinkiag, aiiice U gir es a bo^, with fecia and oatUae» to Chaoglil, mmd 
thus sets it before the miod with all the distinotoess and realitj ml 
outward things. li iUostratas and irradiates tboogbty and troth Uke- 
wise, so that it is beheld in dear sunlight, not asm dim 
but as an aetual and living incarnation* The man withoat ii 
tion may stumble upon truthy or hear its voice and follow it, but 
not di9ocver it or discern its form. The differenoe between kU thiidb- 
ing and that of its possessor, is just the difference between darkljr 
^feeling after, and Imply finding*' the truth, and behoUm§ it in dear 
and solemn vision. Hence the Divine revelations made to prophels^ 
in the olden time, were addressed to the inmgination, as the only fao» 
ulty which could truly apprehend and convey them. 

To the metaphysician, by which we mean one who is conversaat 
with the things of the mind, and not merely with abstract and dead 
terms divorced (rom these, and to whomsoever would obey the beav^h- 
descended precept, '< Sjqow thyself," this power is the most indiepesa* 
able of all, and the highest degree of it too. None other can pen^rala 
deep enough into the mind to seise its hidden and central laws, or ar* 
rest tbe subtle and vanishing apparitions that make up its phenomenat 
hold them in their individual shapes before the eye of the soul, aad 
question them of their birth and issue. None but this can apprefaeod 
those tenuous distinctions which are the hieroglyphics of the ound^ 
that must be traced and understood before it can be read. Hence k is 
that poets have hitherto been our best mental pbiloeophers ; and we 
must believe they will ever continue to be. 

But if this high power be thus essential to the thinker aad student 
of truth, it surely is not less so to him who would exhibit it to others. 
Truth to be seen and embraced, most be embodied, ck>thed in a sensi- 
ble and living form, that so it may meet and satisfy the wkde being 
of man, and not the intellect alone. To satisfy a living man it BMmt 
present itself as /t/e, having form and breath and motbn, and not aa 
a dead abstraction. Hence the universal charm of faUes, of ballads, 
of true romance, and even of allegory ; where, as in Bunyan, monU 
truths are really incarnated, and live and walk in this oor human 
world, and are not apparitions only, ghastly virtues from the realm of 
flhati^fi. 

To none, then, for hither our remarks and illnstiaUons tend, to none 
is this power so absolutely indispensable, especially at the present day, 
as to the pr^aeher^ the commissioned seer and herald of divine troth to 
men. He of all others has to do with ImtA, and with troth alone. He 
is required to look the deepest into nature and man, to seek out aad 
reoQgniae its saored preseaoe wheievor it abides^ in all its near aad 
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#pM or MHol» «d4 MiMt flwriHag places, 10 Mtig togedwr »d imiU 
«0uii imo a Bring body the disparledl nenibeni of tnith teatterod ev- 
o i/ w lw e among all the sects aad schools of Christeacloiii ; in short, 
to read and Sntorprel the ^Tino word, both the written revelation and 
the oo loss sacred rsvelalion of things, not superficiallj bnt as loohing 
through and beyond the letter to the indwelling spirit. He needs 
Iberelhm an ins^jfal^ a seareUng depth and cieamess of rision beyond 
whal logle or hermoMOtios can snpplj, a oonsoioos light shining oat 
of Ms own spfartt, as weH as a Nght meeting him flmn withoou In a 
word, ho weeds «^tlie vision and the facnltj dirme " of imagiaatioii, 
purged indeed and sanetifled, first of all to isi, and then to body forth in 
its own fora^ the troth it is given him to behold. Nothing, we repeat, 
wyi oonspensale for this, not pie^ itself; fbr are there not stondhig 
«uunple8 OB ovary hand, of preachers entnent for godliness and 
orthodoxy, and soitad wisdom withal, whose words are powerlesB 
besaas o they dmio fhrn theat not as things, i. e. living and embodied 
rsaliliesy bat as gliosdy abstractions, detached horn all commaaion 
wMi the aotaal living world, from aoght that can move the senses or 
sensibilities of men, as tndy so as if they were demonstrating a theo- 
rem in mathematics by the use of exponents as, y, and x. It is for the 
sake of the troth itself, which never U thos disembodied except in the 
mind of man or the domain of pure reason, it la for the truth's sake 
chiefly that we seek to vindicate the nature and claims of imagination ; 
that in passing from the written word or the universe of things, 
through the mind of its interpreter, it may not suffer mutilation, but 
may go forth from man to man in the same radiant and living form 
in which God has arrayed it 

If it be not too sacrad an illusion here, we may refer to the Oreat 
Teacher himsdf^ as the highest example of what we mean by the right 
use of this power. Himself the incarnation of Eternal Troth, it was 
his prerogative in all that he said to exhibit it in fresh and living forms. 
Kever have we read words so instinct and (dm with imagination In 
its very highest activity, as are to be found in the discoiirses and 
parabl^ of Christ. Observe how he looks on nature with a spiritual 
and even poetic eye ; how he seizes everywhere its open or lurking 
analogies, and makes all outward objects tributary to his thought, by 
furnishing alike the lesson he would teach and the words to convey it ; 
lighting up by his illustrating similes not only the spiritual bat the 
ootward and material worid, till it almost loses its materiality, and be- 
comes a transparent language. How he goes even beyond the poet 
and the philosopher in his insight into nature ; since to these it yields 
only partid and superfldal mearnngs, but tmveils to him its innermost 
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divine import, as if the Lord sUd Aiilbop^iNilQre waPdUnsdf retti* 
iog and iDterpreting his own works; making the houseless rmven» the 
deciduous grass, and rojallj-apparelled lily, perenBial prsaehers of 
tmst and faith, and linking his immortal dooirtoes to the IHe-fanprieoBh 
ing seed, the dastered and embracing Tine, and the heaven-desceBdedi 
ttnivereal and emancipating light. »> i' 

Finally, for we must not proceed farther, we wonld leeomuiBiid to 
all readerty as one of the best means of cultivating this power, and tke 
only means of getting at the foil significance and power of words, lo 
accustom themselves to the calling up of the primary iwmgt$ of the 
words they read, of looking at thought through the medium of i W ii ju , 
and DOt merely of abstract terms. The mind will thus have a double 
grasp upon the thought, first with the senses, and then with the reisda, 
or rather with both in one in the imagination. We shall come to know 
words as we know men, after the flesh, as well as after the spirit Ai 
the same time it is well, and somewhat important we think, to be abb 
to know and discriminate what %$ flesh and what is spuit, by a dia- 
cemment that can distinguish without separating, and can appcehend 
the limits and power of each in the unity of both. , i 



ARTICLE V. 

REINHARD'S SERMONS. 
By Edwaidfl A. Ptrk, PrarMMr in Andover Tbookffical Seminary. 

S 1. Prefatory Senutrh. ' ' *' ^ *** 

The clergy of every land are apt to regard their own pulpit aa as- 



perior to every other. Bossoet, Fenelon, Saurin, Bourdabue, 
Ion, are io France thought to be unequalled. Luther, Dinter, Speneiv 
Herder, Zollikofer, Reinhard, Schleiermacber, Draseke, Hofaoker, 
are in Germany regarded as without a foreign rival Who, asks the 
Briton, have discoursed like Latimer, Barrow, Taylor, South, HUoi- 
son, Whitefield, Hall, Chalmers ? And the American is unwilling to 
exalt any preacher above Edwards, Bellamy, Davies, Mason, and 
some of more recent times. Now, if it be true that the clergy of ev- 
ery land are superior to their foreign brethren, in their ability to influ- 
ence their own countrymen, they may still obtain essential aid foip 
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Ibe 9iua4j <' * Sottiga polpk, ham inferior soeter to Ihfir owm Ai» 
aeeording to the pio? erb, wise men have learned uHMre from foola thaa 
feels have ever learned from wiee men, so the most tccomplisbed 
fvcachers maj derive inatruetion from those who are uKMt open te 
eriticbm« even from the very faults of the faulty. We should remei»- 
ber, that the ezoelknces of every pulpit vary from those of every other* 
aad are a eomplement to them in the formation of a perfeet model of 
sacred eloqaenee. The object of the present Article isi not to eulogiae 
the divines of any particular land, nor to make lengthened criticisias 
apon ai^ individual preacher, but to give some illustrations of th0 
•ennons of Beinhard, who is confessedly one of the princes among the 
pulpit orators of Germany* It is not pretended that his sermons an 
patterns for indiseriminale imitation, that they are free from gtariag 
fiialts, but it is anpposed that they deserve a studioas examination, as 
specimens of a peculiar style of preaching, which, while it ooataias 
ny evils to be shunned, contains also many excellences to be aA- 
Before we make any excerpts from his discourses, let ns 
bmdy consider the 

{ 2. Life and iabars ofXeinhardA 

Francis Volkmar Beinhard was bom in Vohenstraoss, a market- 
town once belonging to the principality of Solsbacb, Bavaria, March 
12, 1753. His early education was superintended with great skill by 
his father, who was the learned preacher of Vobenstrauss. In his six* 
teeoth year he was sent to the Gymnasium Poeticum at Ratisbon, and 
in 1773 he entered the university of Wittenberg, where in 1778 he was 
invited to take part in the instructions of the philosophical faouUy. 
Ja 1780 he was appointed Professor Extraordinary of Philosophy, and 
in 1782 Ordinary. Professor of Theology at Wittenbergi In 1792 he 
was called by the Saxon government to be First Coort Preacher, 
Bcdesia stic al Councillor, and First Assessor of the Consistory. To 
ittl these important stations he removed to Dresden, and there resided 
twenty years. He died Sept. 6, 1812, in the sixtieth year of hb ago. 
A view of his philosophical and theological principles was pu b lis h e d 
by Pdlits,ao four volumes, in 1801-4. The same author issued, ia 
1816-^1^ ia two volumes, an account of Beinhard's life and writings. 
A description of Beinhard's character was also given by Charpeatier 
aad Bottiger in 1818. Since his death, some of his works harve beea 
edited by soch men as Schott, Bertholdt, and Heubner. 

* The ftalcmeats in this ledion are doriyed from sev^ aoicts of Beinhard, 
ptrtiaiUrlj from that in Cons. Xex., Ant isas. 
Vol. VL No. 22. 26 
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Tfmy effiNris, agnnst obttadet resaUing from impiU>^ bemlth. Bein* 
bird was oeoesaiUUed oTt^n io fotpend his studiee for suocessiye monttif , 
Dr. Dwight w«8 occupied in collegiate instraction twenty-seveo, aod 
Bdnbard taught ia the anivernty foarteea jears. Moreover, while 
Cb«reih Coaacillor at Dresden, the auperintendeoce of both the school 
apd aoiversiiy education of Saxony was, in a considerable degneei 
CoaAded to Reinbard His publiafaed works are at leaM sixtjr octavos 
••d OQe quarto ; those of Dr. Dwight, if printed in the same stjto 
wUk Beinhard's, would be less than twenty octavos. Both wrote sysr 
tema of theology ; Dwight in the form of sermons, Beinhard in the 
form of a logical treatise. All the published sermons of Dwight are 
not more than two hundred and fifty ; those of Reinbard are about 
aioe hundred-t The discourses of Dwight, however, are longer and 
more argumentative than those of Beinhard, and he wrote hundreds 
which were never published.^ Nearly all of Bebhard's written «er- 
QMms have been given to the public. What he wrote, be ^nished for 
the press. We read of Wesley that be preached annually eight hun- 
dred sermons, of Wbitefield that he preached during hia life fifteen 
thousand ; these, however, were not different discourses, but many of 
th?|n repetitions of each other. One of our New Bngland clergymen 
wrote three thousand sermons, which having been consumed with hi^ 
boose by fire, he began anew and wrote fifteen hundred more. Seve<^ 
ml of oor divines have written, each, four thousand discourses ; one, 
at least, has le^k to hia heirs five thousand; but theae preachers 
have not prepared their manuscripts, either in substance or style, for 
p^blication. It had been wiser if they had written no more sermony 
tJlian B^nhard, and had elaborated with more care the few hundreds 
on whie^ they should have concentrated their energies. Dr. Chaun- 
cej, w!v> spent f^teen hours every day in his study, lamented toward 
the olQ$e of ^is ministry that he had written so many sermons, and. 
remarked that two hundred were sufficient for a long life. His motto 
was, '' Think much, write little." 

Before we give any abstracts of Beinhard's discourses, it may be well 
to insider the 

§ 8. Novdty and Variety of his Themes far the Pulpit, 

When a reader, familiar with the strain of English preaching, opens 

* In the Repcrtoriam s&mmtlicher Predigt Sammlnngen of Beinhard, which if 
cenfessecHy imperfect, there are in the first edition 873, in the second 880 of his 



' 9e is ^ to have writ^ a t hoosand in twslve jiearf. 
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the volumes of Relnhftrd, be seems to come Into a new hemisphei^ 
and like a traveller into the Oriental world, he is interested In the 
hitherto unseen flowers and fruits which attract his vision. There is 
a contracted circle of subjects on which some divines run a perpeloal 
round ; but our author has overstepped the circumference of this circle, 
and expatiated on themes which have seldom been approached hj 
others. The variety of his subjects is as remarkable as their noveltj. 
Like all other authors he has, indeed, his favorite themes ; he recurs 
with pleasure to the dignity of human nature, the viriues of the Mes- 
siah, his relations to men as they are mortal, bereaved, prosperous, etc; 
but many of these themes he was obliged to discuss by the ecclesiasti- 
cal rules which fettered him. While hampered by these rules, to have 
prepared nine hundred sermons for the press on subjects so dififerent 
as his from each other and from those ordinarily discussed in the pal- 
pit, indicates a fertility of genius, an extent of observation, a richness 
of spiritual feeling, a practical tact, which are but seldom combined in 
one man. The following are selected, not by any means as the most 
peculiar, or the most fruitful of his topics, but as giving a fair speci- 
men of their original, fresh, diversified character ; 

We should derive nourishment for our philanthropy from the 
unexpected discovery of good qualities in others ; The influence of old 
age upon our love to men ; The desire of living long enough to wit- 
ness certain expected and important events; The results of that 
Providence by which men of different ages in life are associated to- 
gether; Necessity, a means of intellectual and moral improvement; 
The connection between humility towards God and a hearty confidence 
in him ; The union which Christianity forms between the love of one's 
country and the love of the entire race of man ; The evil influence 
which the pleasures of the table exert upon the human heart ; Why do 
the most weighty truths generally excite the greatest opposition? 
How important for us is the connection which Christianity, at the be- 
ginning, formed with the lowest classes of society ; The instruments 
which Gk>d chooses for executing his benevolent purposes, are not 
such as man would have chosen ; How happy should we be in taking 
our departure from the world, if, like our Saviour, we should leave no 
one behind us who would regret that he had formed our acquaintance ; 
The history of Christ's resurrection gives the best instruction on the 
rapid changes in the affairs of men ; We should live for those high 
ends which will make our existence important for our fellow men, and 
worthy of mention when we are dead ; How appropriate it is to the 
feelings of true Christians, not to distrust the future amelioratioD of ho- 
man character; The best men do not receive their merited honor antU 
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ihey are dead ; The duties imposed upon us by the promising prospects 
of the joung ; The duties resulting from the f<ftct, that many persons 
have far more good qualities than we have usually ascribed to them ;> 
The injurious influence of sudden prosperity upon the moral feelings ^ 
of men ; Even in our opportunities of doing good, there are sometimes 
temptatioDB against which we .should be on our guard ; The disposi- 
tion of mep to strive for communion with the higher orders of being ; 
Warnings against false conscientiousness ; A cheerful, equable tepiper 
essential to the most active piety ; Hindrances to true peace of mind 
,among real Christians ; Haw carefully good men should guard against 
.becoming the sport of circumstances ; The impossibility of satisfying 
the unwarranted hopes which men cherish concerning us ; The birth of 
Jesus is the most instructive memento of our own birth ; The senops 
thought. on the incarnation of the Son of Grod, is the best means of 
jiwakening within us a lively feeling of the dignity of our own natucfB ; 
In entering upon a new year, how much reason we have to be thank- 
ful for the pressure of duty ; The providence of Grod toward our lit^e 
ones ; The furtherance of truth by means which are uncongenial with 
,it ; The duty of deriving useful lessons from our past mistakes ; We 
.abould not be offended at the mingling of worthy and unworthy meo|- 
bers in the Christian church ; What shall we think of the uncertainty 
in jshich our religion leaves us, with regard to the particulars of our 
residence. in the future world? etc 

The question arises, where does Reinhard find passages in the Bi- 
hie suggesting such themes ? This leads us to consider the 

§ 4 Connection of his Themes with his Texts. 

The German Lutheran church, it is well known, prescribe a series 
of biblical lessons, a pericope^ for every sabbath and religious festival 
day of the year. From these lessons the preacher is obliged to take 
his texts.3 Year after year, therefore, he is compelled to preach qn 
the same passages of Scripture. Hence results a danger of monotony 
in the choice of bis themes. In order to guard against this tiresome 
sameness, an inventive mind like tha( of Reinhard is prompted to ' 
search out the hidden meanings of the lessons selected for him, and to 
found his discourses on implications rather than on assertions of Scrip- 

* The text of this discourse is Luke 17: 11 — 16 ; which is said to imply that the 
Samaritan who was healed had more gratitude than was expected of him. 

' The sttpposed advaotages of preaching from such prescribed texts, rather than 
from such m «ach clergyman chooses for himself, ane stated in Bib. Sac VoL IIL 
p. 473. 
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tore. The reader is constantlj surprised at the ease and naturalness 
with which our author merges his texts into Propositions which, hot 
for his ingenuity in explaining them, would seem altogether too far- 
fetched. The artifice with which he connects his novel themes with 
the lessons which suggest them, maj be seen in the following exam- 
ples. Often it is a fault incident to the circumstances in which he 
wrote ; although it is far more disagreeable in these insulated illustra- 
tions, than in the neat and flowing discourses from which thej are 
detached. ' 

From the fact mentioned in Jdhn 4: 47 — 54 that Christ, when urged 
to visit the nobleman's house, persevered in refusing the entreaty, and 
even rebuked the supplicating father, although he restored the dying soo, 
Beinhard discourses^ on the doubtful value of complaisance, and the 
duties resulting from the ambiguous morality of this trait. We should 
not say, yes, to every solicitation. From the same text he discourses^ 
again on the immodesty which leads men to ask too much of God. 
The narrative, in Matt. 9: 1 — 8, of the palsied man who was brought 
'to Jesus by persons who showed great faith in the Messiah's willing- 
ness and power to heal their friend, is the foundation of a discourse 
by our author, on the conduct required of Christians by the confidence 
which others repose in them.3 

An English or an American divine discoursing on Luke 8: 4 — 15, 
the passage containing the parable of the sower, would have derived 
from it a lesson with regard to the duty or the mode or the results of 
hearing, or preaching the gospel, or with regard to the good and evil 
influences which o^ierate upon man while listening to the truth. But 
the Grerman divine sliows from this text, how we ought to be influ- 
enced by the known fact, that we must live and hold intercourse 
with men of the most widely different characters and manners.^ 
in another sermon from the same text,^ be proposes to state some 
grounds of consolation for those who think that they can effect 
nothing by their most faithful exertions A discourse in relation 
to Christ's healing the dropsical man on the sabbath, Luke 14: 
1 — 6, would ordinarily be devoted to the mode of keeping holy 
holy time ; but as the Pharisees were inquisitive to know whether the 
Saviour would heal on the sabbath day, and as he at once performed 
the miracle without previously explaining the reasons for it, Reinhard 
devotes his sermon on this text to the habit of answering men by ac- 

' Predigten im Jahre 1795 gehalten, Band II. u. 832^345. 
' Predigten im Jahre 1796 gehalten, Band I. bs. 312 — 330. 
^ Predigten im Jahre 1795 gehallen, Band II. ss. 356—870. 

* Predigten im Jahre 1801 gehalten, Band I. as. 116 — 137. 

* Predigten, 1797. Band L is. 87^104. 
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tions instead of words, Das Antworten mil der That^ We are accus- 
tomed to hear discourses on the proper use of the tongue from such 
texts as Ps. 39: 1, or James 1: 26, or 8: 2 seq., but our author has a 
sermon^ on the dutj of manifesting the true Christian spirit in our 
words, and founds it on the record of the miracle which Christ per- 
formed on the man who '* had an impediment in his speech,** Mark 7: 
81 — 37. The narrative of our Saviour's miracle of feeding the four 
thousand, Mark 8: 1-^9, would suggest to an ordinary preacher the 
benevolence or power of Christ, but Reinhard deduces from it the 
the theme, Christians must alwajs relj on themselves more than on 
others.^ Men are apt to relj on their companions for even the enter- 
tainment of a social party, but Christ attracted four thousand persons 
to himself, entertained them three days by his own words, and at last, 
although he asked the advice of his disciples, did not follow it, but fed 
the multitude by his own power. So should we rely upon ourselves: 
a) we should expect more from our own judgment than from that of 
our fellow men in forming our plans ; b) from our own activity than 
from that 6f our fellow men in executing our plans ; c) from our own 
energy than from that of our fellow men in extricating ourselves from 
trouble. We should rely upon ourselves in this manner, because such 
reliance best accords with, a) our duty, b) our honor, c) our interest, 
d) the general welfare. If we would thus expect more from ourselves 
than from others, we must, a) cherish a fitting regard for our own 
dignity, b) endeavor to discipline our powers so as to become more 
and more judicious and practically useful, c) strive to possess within 
ourselves as many resources as possible, d) in all ways confirm 
within us the filial assurance that, while in the way of prudence and 
duty, we shall receive the aid of the Most High. The fact ihat th^ 
multitude had been with Jesus three days and without provisions, sug^ 
gests to Reinhard, as a theme of another sermon from the same text,4 
the Proposition that we should be very miserable if God did not, with* 
out ceasing, remedy the evils of our improvidence ; a theme ingen- 
iously illustrated by the incidents of the text, but too homely and secu- 
lar for the taste of English and American divines. From the expres- 
sion. Many prophets and kings have desired, etc., in the lesson Luke 
10: 23 — 37, our author preaches an intellectual discourse,^ on the 
yearnings of the noblest minds after a higher good than they have 
already attained. 

^ Pmligten 1807, Band II. 88. 121—138. 

• Predlgten, 1797, Band I. ss. 297—315. 
> Predlgten, 1797. Band IL as. 292—308. 
« Predlgten, 1799, Band L ss. 41—58. 

* Predlgten, 1800, Baud IL m. 147—166. 
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When thone are sereral paraU«l pna^AgeAof Sciiptnre vhkh might, 
with some proprietj, be used as texts ibr a particular eermo^y Bew- 
hard is often obliged to employ the least appropriate of tbe^ pass^goi 
for his text» and refer do the more appropriate as illustrating it. The 
Jiealing of Jairus's daughter is described more fully in Mark 5: 22-*- 
^3 and Luke 8: 41 — 56 than in Matt, 9: 18—26 ; yet the laUer is ooe 
pf the selected lessons, and must therefore be the foundation of Beia- 
hard's sermon, although the prinoiple which he derives from it is Cm* 
more clearly developed in the other histories. *' Jairus came to Capei^ 
naurn," s^s our author in one of his discourses from Matt. 9; IS — 26f^ 
** but found the Messiah thronged with inquisitive men. Ke persuaded 
the Saviour to accompany him, yet the multiiude of curious observers 
Streamed after this object of their unceasing wonder. When Jesus ar- 
^ved nt the ruler's house, he saw the same love of novelty developed 
:there. A crowd had assembled to gase at the scene of death, ^e 
(expelled the inquisitive multitude from the house, that he might per- 
form his miracle in quietness. The curiosity of modem times is greater 
ilhan was that of ancient days ; for then it was limited to the news of 
ineighboriog villages, now it is extended to the news of distant nations. 
This curiosity is not itself blamable, but should be regulatjed on Chris- 
.lian principles. The inquisitiveness of Christ's contemporaries led 
Jimt very few of them to a hearty faith in him ; and our curiosity for 
•tbe social or literary, written or oral news of the day, is often unpro- 
ductive of good, because it is not subjected to the law of Christianity. 
The design of this sermon is, to state the duties which the Christiap 
religion devolves upon us in regard to the news of the day. 

A. A Christian is required to be deliberate in his attention to 
the news of the day. He should attend to them, but, a) should nai 
.Eagerly seize at popular rumors, for they are generally too frivolous 
i,i} be hunted for ; and, b) he should not credit them without. a search- 
ing examination, for they are often untrustworthy. 

B. A Christian is required to be' cautious in communicating the news 
of the day. a) He should guard against repeating them in a goa- 
aiping spirit, for such a spirit leads to exaggerations of the truth, b) he 
#bould be influenced by circumstances in communicating them. The 
Saviour. performed his miracle in the house of Jairus privately, for 
eiccumstances rendered such a mode expedient. But on hb way to 
this house, he made known a miracle which he had secretly performed. 
Why did he expose the woman who had touched the hem of his gar- 

' Predigten, hcrausgegeben von Hacker, Band IV. as. 145—163. An abstract of 
this sermon is here given, as illustrating the mode in which Bcinhaid com tantly 
refers to his text 
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ibent? No one of the throng was aware that he had miracnloasty 
cored her. He was not accustomed to publish abroad his miracles. 
Bat unless he had publinhed this, the report might have arisen that 
the power of healing diseases lay in his very garments, and was not 
dependent on his rational action. To preclude this superstition he 
gave publicity to the fact, that he perceived virtue to have gone out of 
Urn. Circumstances require us occasionally to promulge, and occa- 
rionally to conceal what we know. 

C. A Christian is required to employ the news of the day for hfi' 
own instruction, a) He should extend his knowledge by their meansJ 
Our Saviour would not allow the crowd to witness his miracle in the 
house of Jairus, for they had no disposition to learn useful truths from 
what they saw, and we deserve to be thrust out of our heavenly Fa- 
rtier's house, if we derive no useful information, with regard to charac- 
ter and duty, from what we daily hear, b) He should improve his 
principles of action by the new knowledge which he acquires of men 
and things. Not merely for himself, however, should he labor, but, 

D. A Christian is required to employ the news of the day for the 
welfare of others : a) for the good of those present with us ; our text 
ipecjfies four particulars in which Christ employed the new events of 
a few hoars, for the welfare of those who were With him ; b) for the 
good of those absent from us ; often may we rebuke slanderers and 
tliereby save their absent victims from serious evil. 

lEteinhard had a twofold difficulty imposed upon him in the choice 
of his subjects. He must pay some regard to his texts, and some i6 
the days of the calendar. Hence we are led to speak of the 

S 5. Oonneetion of hit Themet with the Occasiom an which they wer$ 

discusHcL 

A glance at his discourses confirms the remark, that in the Lutheran 
cfaonch of Grermany the Reformation is not yet completed. We not 
only find his annual sermons on Palm Sunday, Whitsuntide, Epipha- 
ny, etc., but also on Septuagesima and Sexagesima Sundays (so called 
becaoae the former is about seventy, and the latter (^out sixty days 
before Elaster), on Exaudi Sunday (so called because on this day the 
passage Exaudi, Domine, vocem meam, etc, Ps. 27: 7, is to be read 
in the Romish church), on Quasimodogeniti Sunday (so called be* 
CBOse the passage Sicut n^odo geniti infantes, etc., 1 Pet. 2: 2, is ap- 
pointed in the Romish Missal to be publicly read on this day), on 
Canute, and Esto mibi Sundays, on the festival of the visitation of the 
yirgin Mary, and in fine on nearly all the holidays of the dark ages. 
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His thexnesy tkerefone, mast have relation not only to hit lexto, bol 
also to t))e ill-regulated festivals on which they are discossed. It ia 
easy to see, however, that a tedium would ensue, if, for example, ooa 
sabbath ^xx every year shoold be devoted throughout the whole land* 
tpa discourse expressly on Saint Michael and all angels. It beoomcyi 
necessary, therefore, to use great latitude in the treatment of the teiLla 
selected for this festival. One of these texts is Matt. IS: 1 — 11, whi^ 
derives its pertinency to this occasion from a clause in the lOtb venMu 
•Jnone of ^inhard's sermons on this text,i he considers the Mnpprtance 
of cherishing a constantly active conviction of the freedom of the bo^ 
man will But this Proposition has no relevancy to the IQth verse. 
]jt is derived from the 7 — 9 verses, in which, our author supposes, the 
will i^ sMmmoned to assert and use its freedom in opposition to the 
appetites, desires, emotions and affections which induce it to sin. In e 
subsequent discourse^ on the same text, and on the safne festival, be 
considers the constantly decreasing earnestness which is manifested In 
the religious life. Were it not for the subtile ingeauity of Reiahttrd» 
it would be difficult to Fee the harmony between thfese two theiees 
with the spirit of their text or of St. Michael's ^. One of his die- 
€ourses3 preached on the day of the Purification of tlie virgin Mary, i» 
professedly founded on loike 2: 22 — 32. Its Proposition is, The 
Christian should love life and not fear death. Its Division is. He 
should love life because of his duties, and he should be fearless of deelh 
bec^iu^e of his hope3. Its Subdivisions ^re, L He should leve life, 
|[^^cause of his duty, a) to acquire knowledge in Ijfe, b) to improvie 
his character, c) to promote the welfare of men, d) to know God. 
II. He should be fearless of death because of his hope, a) that death 
will be less terrible to him than it is commonly regarded, b) that all 
bis concerns wHl remain under the divine guidance, c) that he shall 
enter, at death, on an immortal existence, and, d) that through God's 
grace in Christ he shall be perfectly blissful. But what has such a 
sermon to do with the purification of the virgin Mary ? And wbei 
conneetion has it with the text? When Mary presented herself in the 
f^mple, Simeon incidentally met her, and having taken the child ex- 
claiQis, *< Now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace," and this 
exclan^tion is contained in the lesson of the day, and indirectly sug- 
gest the Proposition of the discourse, a Proposition, however, equally 
appropriate to the Rogate, or the Beminiscere, or the Invocavit or the 
])lisericordia Domini Sunday, and to a multitude of dissimiUu* texla. 

» Predigten, 1795, Band I. ss. 274—293. 
* Predigtcn, 1800, Band II. ss. 187—208. 
> l^radigten, 1801, I^d L is. 98— llSw 
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new year, and it requires great versattlitj of mind to educe firom either 
of these lessons for saccessiFe years the trains of thought which are 
expected on the first of January. An illustration of the maoner ia 
which Reinhard steers through the difficulties of his position, is seen 
in the following summary of one of his sermons from Luke 2: 2L^ 

Introduction. The new year suggests to a man the iroportaaoe of 
time. But time would lose for him much of its value were it not for 
bis being known to the community by a proper name, which snggeata 
his person to every one who hears it. Criminab often think that, bj 
changing their names, they are made over again. K any one« of ua 
should give up the cognomen by which he has been designated, be 
would seem to have lost a part, at least, of himself, and after this dis- 
turbance of his identity, hid future life would seem to be less intimatelj 
connected with the past, and would thus appear to him less importaol 
than it now does* Many persons had been called Jesus, before our 
Saviour was thus designated ; but what a dignity has he imparted to 
that word I What a worthy appellation it has become through his 
virtues I 

Propoiition. We shall best spend the year on which we entered 
to-day, if the names by which we are known, are as TaluaUe to y% 
as they should be to true Christians. 

Division. I must first illustrate the value which a true Christian 
finds in his name, and secondly, show that we shall spend the new 
year in the best manner, if we feel that our own names possess this 
value.3 

First Bead. The name of a Christian is valuable to him, 
A. As a mark of distinction from other persons ; for society would 
be confused and would fall into many and ruinous mistakes, if 
there were no such convenient methods of distinguishing differ^ 
ent individuals. 



from which Reinhard osoally preached. Different systems of lessons are ma^ la 
different lands. 

' Predigten, 1 797, Band I. ss. 1—21; It should be said, however, that Reinhard 
speaks of bis train of thought in this sermon, as nnasoal for the pnlpit 

* Here Reinhard inseru an explanation which exemplifies his extreme, some- 
times unnecessary care in making all his assertions perspicaoos and precise. **• Bf 
the word name, I here mean those words which are employed for precisely de«ig^ 
nating our penM>ns, and for distinguishing us from all others. They may or may 
not be in themselves specially significant, may be derived from our own or foreign 
languages, may have been selected for us with consideration and for some peculiar 
distinctive purpose, or capriciously and under the influence of accidental circum- 
stances ; all these things are of not the slightest weight, and do not affect the oiinds 
of rational Christians with regard to the intrinsic value of their names.** s. S. 
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B. iia a ramamhraocer of hU rectption 'Ma tbe bowim of tbe eharch. 

It wfts giveo him at hU baptism, as Cbiist's at bis oircMiincisioiiy 
and ia astoctaled with all tbe vow^ Iben made for bimt ^od all 
tlie sigBifieaace of tbat imtiatoiy rite. 

C Aa a tign of bla oonoectioo wUb an bonored or beloved fivnil j. 
If tbe famUy be bonored* bow precious tbe word whicb associates 
all tbat repwtalioo witb himself; if it be oot unusoally revered 
bj societj at laige, maoj members of it are beloved by himself^ 
and bow sweet tbe word which indicates his eposapg^inity witb 
tbMe to whom bis heart cUags io tbe foodeat aUacbmeot, 

D. As tbe oi^t around which is entwined all that othem think of 
him or feel toward him. It is the ring whicb encurqles within 
ilaelf tbe various opinions and emotions which men have in re- 
gard to bis character. What a multitude of thoughts and feel* 
ings are awakened at the bare name of Jesus I Ac^ in a degree, 
all tbe followers of Christ should associate their names with such 
a demeanor, as will give a peculiar meaning to those otherwise 
arbitrary letters, and make them suggestive of whatever is great 
and good. The mere mention of their names may and should 
be a stimulus to high and holy efforts. 

£. As the vehicle by which our influence may be transmitted to posn 
terity. Our names will survive us, perhaps for centuries. Wq 
mi^ so conduct ourselves that they will be associated with les* 
sons of instruction to coming ages, will excite emotions, elevating 
men to virtue or alluring them into sin. Can a Christian, then, 
be indifferent to the spiritual associations, which may fruitfully 
cluster around his cognomen when he himself is no more ? 
Stamd Head. We shall best spend the year on whicb we thif 

day enter, if we attach to our names tbe importance which we have 

just ascribed to them ; for this view of their importance will lead us, 

A# To rectify our faults ; not to allow the very sound which suggea^ 
tb^ idea of our penons, to be signiflcant of odious qualities to 
oor contemporaries and successors, and thus to disgrace our- 
selves^ our relatives, and the church : 

SL To rescue our names from obscurity ; not to permit tbem to be 
unconnected in the memory of m^n with deeds of wisdom and 
beneficence, with habits of punctuality and faithfulness: 

C. To adorn all our social and public relations ; to make each mem^ 

her of our families r^oipe in our names \ each of our fellow citi^ 
sens love to repeat them ; the church of Christ at whose baptis- 
mal altar we received them, derive comfort from tbe virtues 
Vol. VL No. ». 27 
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which thej bring to mind, and delight in them as ihe names 
which are written in heaven : 

D. To commend ourselves more and more to the oonscteooes of men 
bj multiplying our meritorious deeds ; If we are now eminent 
and all eyes directed toward us, we should increase the worthi- 
ness of our example, so that our names shall be mentioned with 
new complacency by the multitudes who are prood to imitate us : 

£. To occupy every hour of the new year with ss^dous labors ^ the 
general welfare ; for life is short ; and we must be diKgeot, if we 
would scatter all along our pathway such memorials of ourselves 
as will excite the gratitude of posterity, and quicken them to 
cultivate the virtues which will be suggested by the very letters 
which designate our persons. By useful industry each man may 
acquire a good name, and one which is permanently usefoL 

The preceding abstract from Reinhard leads us into the 

§ 6, Rhdoriecd Structure of his DUcowrut. 

|t is needless to say that one excellence of his sermons connsts in 
their accurate arrangement. His mind was so severely disciplined that 
he wrote, both on the most intricate and the most familiar themes, with 
a remarkable exactness of method. Almost every one of his sermons 
is a system, having its general Divisions, each of which is subdivided 
into tributary parts, and each of these parts exhibits a ^wonderful pre- 
cision in the sequence of its component thoughts. A skeleton of one 
of his sermons fails to exhibit the rigid order which pervades the entire 
composition, for the muscles of the body are as nicely and systematically 
collocated as the bones. He generally announces his main Divisions im- 
mediately after the statement of his theme. He often enumerates the Sub- 
divisions of each principal topic, immediately after that topic is brought 
forward to be discussed. He distinctly repeats the Subdivision both 
at the commencement and at the close of its discussion. He an- 
nounces its minute and specific parts with so much neatness and accu- 
racy, as to make the whole discourse appear like a congeries of 
themes, particular and general, one rising above another, and ail in 
their inter-dependencies, constituting a single, comprehensive, exten- 
sively related, organized, almost living subject. It must be con- 
fessed, indeed, that his arrangement is often artificial, that he sacri- 
fices ease to order, and thus extends his excellence into a faolL* He 

^ Beinbard comments very freely oa his o^n errors in (he Arrangement of hit 
sermons, but denies that he ever intended to force hb thoaghts into a preconceived 
or favorite order. See GestAndnisse, Snlzbacb, 1810, ss. 156, 157. 
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b too much enamored ef the poetrj of the metfaemetieiy the rhythm 
of nambere. He is, for example, too fond of a diTision ieto four gen- 
eral topies, and a sabdi vision of each of the four into a coaple of 
aeeondary parts. He often divides the body of his sermon into say 
heads, and eondodes with three inferences. Four and two, six aod 
three are with liim far preferable to seven and three, five and two. 
He devotes nearly an equal amount of space to eaeh of his regular 
^visions, and thus gives to the whole sermon a balance and equipoise 
which indicate constraint in his own mind, and interfere with the 
natural growth of his theme. But although a syllabus of his di^ 
courses wiH not expose the whole extent of their symmetry, it will 
indicate the principle on which he elaborated them, a principle &r too 
excellent to be disregarded as it often is, and appearing none the less 
important from the excess into which a scholastic preacher has ca^ 
ried it. 

Perhaps the structure of our author's and of many other German 
discourses, may be well exhibited in the following abstract of a double 
sermon which ho preached on the two successive days of the Easter 
FesdvaLi 

Doxologff^ from 1 Pet 1: 3, 4 (instead of the Benediction with 
which his discourses usually commenced). 

.BUroducHan^ closed with a brief prayer. The instability of all 
things on earth depresses the heart ; hence man strives to make him- 
self immortal in the respect and afiection of posterity. But he fails 
m his design. This festival presents the only object which can gratify 
man's love of permanence and immortality ; for it shows him that he 
is not bom to die, but dies to live forever and ever. The resurrec- 
tion of Christ suggests the following 

PropoiiHim,^ The Infinite in the employments and the experi- 
ences of man. 

Dimtion, 1. Explanation and proof of the Infinite in human 
afiairs. 2. The importance of recognising ic 

Before discussing this subjectjet us entrei^ for the Divine aid in a 
silent prayer. (Here the congregation rise, offer a secret petition and 
remain standing until after the announcement of the text.^) 

1 Predigten, 1807, Band II. ss. 257—299. 

' Although the Introdoctioii in the German discoarses asoally precedes the text, 
jet it is not the general, although with Reinhard it is a frequent custom to insert 
the Proposition before the text 

' This practice of the hearers' standing while the text is read commends itself 
to the taste and judgment, as indicating reverence for the Scriptures and interest 
ia the diseoane. 
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TuBi, same mft the Iomod of the daj wbiek had beeo preFiooalf 
read; Mark 16} l-^. 

ExpUmcUimt and DramiHam The female ftiends of Jetus eo^ 
posed that all was over with him. *< They trembled, therefore, and 
irere amased," when they heard that he had returned to Ufe^ Smdr 
denly the thought rushes into their minda, that in the duties and 
ai^enta of huraao life there ie somethiag boundless, infinite. Jesoa is 
m man, but after hit death lires forever. The design of his resiure6* 
tion suggests our first Division, and leads us to show the meaning atoi 
the reality of the Infinite in the duties and events of life. 

StMMnon 9/ the Fittt Hiod^ constituting the bo^y of the first 
•ermon. 

I. The emplojrments and ezperienoes of man oontain the lofinita^ 
Am in their design, 
B. in their continuance, 
0. in their consequences. 

A. In their design, as they relate to ends 

a. which are infinitely important, and 

b. which cannot be compassed without unceasing progress; 

both of these facts behig illustrttted by Chrtsfs rising 
from death. 
R In thehr oontinuanoe as they belong to a natnre 

a. which will ever exist, 

b. which will be ever active, both of these truths being sag* 

gested to us by Christ, ""the first fruitB** of the general 
resurrection. 
& la their consequences as these are 

a. inefiaceable in their nature, it being impossible for a man to 

revoke the influence which he has ahready exerted opoa 
himself and upon others ; 

b. immeasurable in their power, the influence which a atan 

exerts being communicated from one to another inter* 
minably; an ilhistrious example of these indestructible 
results of life being suggested by Christ's resurrection. 
Concluiion ofthefirtt termany growing immediately out of L C. bw 
above, in the form of an address to the Deity. 

JrUroductian to the second sermon, containing a reci^itulation of 
the first, and a statement of the influence exerted on great men by a 
belief in their immortality. 

Text^ Luke 24: 13 — 34, the lesson for the second day of the Easter 
Festival. 
Explanation and Transition. The two travellers to "R^npfi^?^ ^ 
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eiilighteDed and renovated by the disooane of Jems; ibr they now 
perceived their relations to the Infinite. Henoe we come to oar 
second Division, The importance of recognizing the Infinite in the 
emptojments and experiences of man. 

Subdimtian of the Second Heady constituting the body of the 
seoond sermon. 

II. The recognition of the Infinite in haman affairs is important, 
because it conduces 

A. to oar intellectual advancement, 

B. to our moral improvement, 
CL to our practical activity, 
D. to our inward peace. 

A. It conduces to oor intellectual advancement, 

a. as it clears our minds from hurtful prejudices ; we do not 

regard anything aright if we look upon it as intended for 
time merely ; 

b. as it directs our attention to the right objects ; to those 

which are of the loftiest and most enduring interest. 
Christ was not understood by others until he rose from 
death to reign forever. 

B. It conduces to our moral in 

a. as it shows this moral rei 

sary ; for how can we 
sores, if we are made 
we are to be judged by Christ ? 

b. as it exhibits the great blessings derived from such improve* 

ment; for all our virtuous self-denials will be compen- 
sated at the last. The friends of Jesus did not see the 
importance of their living a new life, nor the advantages 
resulting from it, until they saw that he had risen from a 
state of suffering to glory and honor. 
C It conduces to our practical activity, 

a. as it makes our activity more powerful ; for we are operat- 

ing on minds which will through eternity develope the 
results of our influence ; 

b. as it makes our activity more persevering ; for no obstacle 

can ultimately prevent the success of our efforts in the 
right cause. Christ's disciples became far more efficient 
after his resurrection than before, and none of them after 
this event, forsook his cause. 
D. It conduces to our inward peace, 

a. as it emboldens us to fear nothing ; for why should we 
27» 
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tremble before the gre^ieat esrihiy kMS, mooe it ooDdoees 
to oyr eternal weUai^? 
b. it encourages as to hope^for all good; in i\e compati of our 
everlasting life we sbali etyoy €T«rj real Uesmg wbioh 
we can conceive. The resurrection of Jesus eiaboldeimd 
his disciples, and animated them with the most oheerlbl 
courage. 

Conclusion^ immediately growing out of IT. D. b. abote, ia the foraa 
of an address to the Deity. 

The four Subdivisions of each of the two general Heads in die pre* 
ceding sermon are discussed at equal length, and each ooople of ih/t 
subordinate Heads under each of the four Subdivisions, oooapiet in its 
discbssion about the same space with each of tJbm others, and a aimilar 
equality and bahince are viiibie between the two minor Heads com- 
posing each of these coufto. 

We give another abstract^ illustrating the symmetrical structure of 
Beinhard's disoonrses, and fi[»e from some peculiarities of the pre- 
ceding. 

BenodicHon. ^* The grace of oor Lord,'* etc 

Introduction, closed with a brief prayer. Jesus often extols the 
Samaritans and the heathen as superior to the Jews. The andent 
pagans exhibited many noble characteristtcs wiuoh we seldom see 
surpassed) or even equalled among men who adopt the true faith. If 
it be said that these were merely the semblances of virtae and not 
virtue itself, then we ask why do we not discover such good appear- 
ances more frequently in the Christian Church? These facts suggest 
the theme of our present discourse. 

Text, Luke 17: 11 — 19, the same as the lesson which had been 
previouBly read. 

Tnmsiiion and Meplanation. This passage records that among 
the ten lepers who were healed, one who was a Samaritan and there- 
fore despised by the Jews, manifested gratitude to his benefactor, bat 
the nine who were blessed with the Jewbh faith^ exhibited no thank- 
fulness for the favor which they had received. This incident suggests 
the 

Proposition: Why are those who believe that they possess the tme 
religion, so often put to shaaie by the virtues of wen who appear to 
live ia error ? 

Division. 
A. Because the true religion is ofte% in the Hands of those who adopt 
it, aot what it ought to be. 

^ Taken from Predigten, 1802, Band H. ss. 252—375. 
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a. li it often miiii^ed wkh aoperetttiods notioiis. 
k It is olten deprediUed into « mere iDtelleotaal and inoperadTe 
Mth. 
B. Beeanee llioee who adopi tke trae religion are easily inflated with 
|Mride» 

a. They become protd of their saperior knowledge. 

b. They beoome proud of the dfetingaishiim^ fitfors which they 

have roceived from Qod. 
Gl Beca use those who adopt the true religion easily sink into caro* 
le esBoo s and nef^igeoce with regard to it. 

a. They beoome careless and negligent with regard to the preset^ 

vadon of the true religion in themseWes, and the propagation 
of it among others. 

b. Thtj become careless and negligent with regard to the appli- 

cation of the true rdigion to the peculiar and diversified oir* 
oamstances of their time. 
IX Because those who adopt the true religion often derive from it 
ezenaes for their sinful conducu 
a. They place too high an estimate upon its external duties, 
k Theiy abuse its most sacred troths into a defence of their mis* 
deeds. 
Peroraium. A personal application of the subject involved in the 
last Subdivision of the fourth head. 

Lest the regularity of Beiahard's discourses should seem to inteiv 
fere with their ductile, flexible application to the varying states of his 
hearers, we add a fuller syllabus of a sermon,* which is as practical 
in its character as it is exact in its plan. 

^Uir0due§i&n. A thoughtful man must have often lamented, that 
the great majority of men and women are immersed in labors which 
apparently interfere with their mental improvement. They need bat a 
short time for leammg the processes of their handiwork, and ever 
after they seem to go through a routine of services which require no 
thooghti and which at length not only indispose but also incapacitato 
them for high intellectual ezerUon. ^ Sad, indeed, is the condition of 
oar race, if these petty and monotonoos duties, which pertain more or 
less to every vocation, must be in fact so enervating to our faculties and 
depressing to our aspirationsi as they at first appear to be. Bvt can 
we believe that the wise and benignant Ruler of the world has con* 
demned by far the greater part of men to wring out their life in fruit- 
less pain»>taking ? Has the Father of spirits sunk so many millions 
of his noblest creatures into a state, in which they mast necessarily 

1 ]Pr€digten, 1797, Band II. 258—274. 
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enfeeble their own minds, and gradaallj kMe not only the wish but al^o 
the power to act in accordance with their dignity ? Oh ! ye who 
look with aversion and abhorrence upon the doll samenesfty the little- 
ness, the insignificance of haman toils, and upon their opprennre, en- 
slaving influence ; ye who find your own calling to be so odioiM and 
intolerable, that ye cannot conceive why God has pat a yoke upon 
you which weighs down into the dust your aspiring minds, hear me 
to-day. I will attempt to give you another view of the matter. I 
will venture to unfold the propriety of that constitution of things which 
has been established by the Ruler of your destinies. I will take paina 
to reconcile you with your lot and to comfort yoo." 

TexU Luke 5: 1 — 11 (previously repeated in the devotional ser- 
vice). 

Explanation and Trantitian, '<Fear not," says Jesus, ^from 
henceforth thou shalt catch men." What a change from ^ the em- 
ployment of an humble fi^therman on the lake of G^nnesaret, to the 
most intellectual and sublime office with which a man can be hon- 
ored I But in what manner had Peter been preparing himself for 
the duty of persuading the world to obey the truth ? Would he have 
been elevated to this vocation, if he had not, in his lowly employment, 
acquired the discipline which fitted him for a nobler sphere? Let us 
attend to our 

Proposition. The faithful discharge of the duties imposed on us 
by our appropriate calling, qualifies us for still higher functions. 

Division. First, let us explain ; secondly, prove ; thirdly, show 
the importance of this Proposition. 

First Head, In explaining the Proposition we will consider, 

A. What are the duties of our calling ? They are all the services 

which Divine Providence requires of us. 

B. What iq the faithfiU discharge of these duties ? Our text illustrates 

it. *< We have toiled all the night," says Peter, ^ and have 
taken nothing ; nevertheless, at thy word I will let down the 
net." We must not be wearied with our services, for Peter was 
ready still to labor. We must devote the most appropriate time 
to them, for Peter toiled all the night. We must not be repulsed, 
as he was not, by failures. We must gladly receive the stimu- 
lus to new duties, as Peter was prompt to let down the net. 
We must regulate our afiairs by the will of God, as Peter was 
quick to obey the first word of Jesus. 
G. What is meant by being qualified for still higher functions? 
Whatever our calling may be, the conscientious performance of 
its duties has such an influence upon our mind and heart as to 
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nMke as better in ourselves, more eapable of dbin^ good to 
others, more suitable for being introdneed into a higher sphere 
of operations tn the eternal world. Bat does our devotedness 
to even the minute employments of household life, tend to such 
E spiritual result ? 
Second Head, In proof of our Proposition, we remark, 

A. The ftttthful discharge of the duties of our station, how low soever 

that station may be, enriches us with useful knowledge. The har- 
vest of true wisdom is not reaped in those famsinating 6elds which 
open to jou unnumbered volumes for your indolent perusal ; not 
in that world of phantasy, where the imagination is disordered 
by dreams ; not in those abysses of speculation, where the rea- 
son broods over its own sublilties ; but wherever God has ap- 
pointed you to labor, in the fields of that every*day occupation 
which duty requires of you, there shall you pluck the flowers of 
the fairest knowledge, reap the most wholesome experiences, 
gamer without interruption the most profitable wisdom. The 
mother, sedulous to perform her domestic duties, acquires a fund 
of more solid information than the fashionable devotee of light 
literature, who lives that she may shine in society ; the indus- 
trious farmer, hand-workman, artisun, obtains more substantial 
knowledge than the learned man who is absorbed in trivial 
speculations. 

B. Fidelity to our vocation inures us to the practice of beneficent 

virtues. Our daily business is the central point where all the 
moral duties meet ; as regularity, punctuality, patience, perse- 
verance, self-denial, contentment, modesty, love to others, readi- 
ness to serve them, etc 
C The same fidelity strengthens all the faculties of our nature. 
There is no honest trade, however menial, which when atten- 
tively pursued, does not exercise the memory, imagination, 
judgment, feelings, in fine the whole man. Experience and the 
nature of the case prove, that our mental and moral powers 
gain It vigor, flexibility, versatile activity from our appropriate 
labors, and are thereby qualified for higher functions than ara 
now assigned to them. 
mrd Head. The Proposition of our discourse is important, be- 
cause, 

A. It must awaken within us a thankful admiration of 6od*s fatherly 
goodness and wisdom. The daily labor of men, which seems so 
forbidding, is the school in which he is educating them for him- 
8el£ 
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B. It binds qs to the most sedoloos activity in our yocatkm. Jesus 

tried Peter by requiring a new duty, before he elevated him to 
be a fisher of men. And if we do not endure our trial, if we are 
unfaithful in the unrighteous mammon, will Grod commit to our 
trust the true riches? Will he call to the higher sphere of 
heaven, those who are remiss on earth ? 

C. It consoles us for our want of visible success in our labors. Tbe 

crowning result of these labors is inward* What if men have 
toiled all the night and gained no external good ? They have 
qualified themselves for a nobler labor with which they are to 
be honored. Was the net full of fishes the chief reward for 
Peter's diligence? *' When they had brought their ships to 
land," says the text, " they forsook all and followed him." 

D. It proves that we should not abandon our present calling, be it 

what it may, until God summon us to another. Almost every 
one has, at times, a prurient desire to do something else: 
women to manage the affairs of men, the lower classes to imi- 
tate the higher, the ignorant to set up for scholars, etc ; and 
multitudes ruin themselves by fickleness and instability in their 
profession, by overstepping their proper limits. But He who 
called fishermen to a more exalted office, will call us to one 
when we are fitted for it. 

E. It awakens in our hearts the hope of immortality. All this disci- 

pline of our daily business is not to be wasted on our ephemeral 
comfort, but was designed to form our characters for an eternal 
state. What if thousands on thousands die in obscurity, '* we 
are not concerned for them, Almighty Father, since we know 
how much thou workest in stillness, to what perfection thoa 
leadest all who follow thee. Let us only hear, when thou teach* 
est, let us obey, when thou commandest ; let us all, after we 
have been faithful over a few things, be made rulers over many 
things, and enter into thy joy. Amen." 
From precisely the same text with that of the preceding discourse, 
our author introduces another sermon, i with remarks on the fre- 
quency of commencing new friendships, the indifference with which 
they are regarded, etc, and then, after stating his text, explaining 
the particulars of Christ's first interview with Peter, he announces 
hb theme, The Beginnings of our Acquaintances, which he divides 
thus: 
A. They are often on our part accidental ; 

* Fredigten, 1808, Band IL 88. 40—58. 
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m. in thetnaet 

b. in the dreomstanoes of their oocarrence. 

B. They have always a wise design on the part of God ; 

a. as means of ^ood to ns, 

b. as tests of oar character. 

C. Thej are rich in their results ; 
a. upon onr moral feeHngs, 

h. upon our happiness or misery. 
2>. They impose on us new daties ; 

a. to be drcnmspect in oar conduct, 

b. to make a zealous nse of our new privileges. Peter instantly 

lefk all and followed his new friend. 
Sometimes Reinhard adopts the altemattve or disjunctive division ; 
and very often employs the disjunctive phraseology in his plan. In 
• sermon on Lake 15 : 1 — 10,i his Proposition is, The conversion of 
m sinner is an event which gives joy in heaven ; and his Division, 
fifst, The meaning and troth of this Proposition, secondly the appli* 
cation and use of it. I. In giving the import and proof of this IVo- 
position I remark, that it admits a double meaning, and is to be 
onderstood as either an emphatic description of the great importance 
of the sinner's moral improvement, or as an express announcement 
that this event does rejoice the hearts of beings in heaven. In other 
words, it is a figurative and rhetorical sentence, or a literal and 
historical one. A. It may be an emphatic but figurative description 
of the great importance of the sinner's conversion. Such phrases 
are used in this rhetorical manner, a) fteason proves, and b) the 
Bible teaches that the reformation of a man is thus inconceivably 
momentous. B. The Proposition may be a literal and historical 
announcement that a sinner's conversion pleases the inhabitants of 
heaven. They actually feel this interest in his spiritual condition, 
a) Beason makes this statement probable, and b) the Scriptures favor 
it. II. In the application and use of this Proposition I remark, A. 
it teaches that human nature, even in its degraded estate, merits our 
high regard ; B. it is fitted to touch the hearts of the impenitent 
especially, and make them zeabus for their own moral transforma- 
tion ; C. it should encourage the regenerate to perseverance and to 
progress ; D. it should stimulate all who can contribute to the moral 
improvement of their brethren, to do so with an unwearying zeal. — 
This skeleton also illustrates a peculiarity, and a somewhat mono- 
tonous one, of the Plans of Reinhard's discourses. He is too much ^ 
inclined, first to explain, secondly to prove, and thirdly to apply 

' Predigten, 1804, Band I. as. 373—390. 
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^very subject which he discusses. Now many sajjeols need no 
explanation, or no proof, or no personal apptk^lioB. Besides, the 
explanation when introduced, should not ondinaril)!^ be deferred to 
the body of the discourse, but should preee4e \%^^ as the practical 
appeal should follow it, being not a part of the discussion but a conse* 
quence of the same. 

Instead of announcing his subdivisiooa teehnically as sochi Ilein- 
hard sometimes compresses them into a single sentence, and after- 
wards recurs to its successive clauses, each e£ which is the topic of a 
distinct part of his discourse. Thus, in a semon which we should 
eeppose might be appropriately delivered in a hospital, bat which, in 
the exuberance of his ethical instructions, he iotpodoced into the 
order of his services before the Saxon Court,^ from the text Mark 7 : 
81—37, be adopts the following plan : '< Therefore will I devote tkia 
hour to a useful contemplation on the state of those unfortunate pev- 
aonsy 10 whom nature has given a deformed or imperfect body. Bow 
abould we look upon their state, and what practbal use should we 
make of it?" In what light should we regard it? <*It is not the 
play of accident, but the unavoidable conseqoence of good natoral 
laws, and it results from them according to a design of God whidi 
ve cannot entirely understand, but which, as we may believe, is to 
promote the welfare of the sufferers themselvesi and thoreby of otkera 
also.*^ This last sentence contains Ave claosee, which are five aob- 
divisions of the first general head, and which are afterwards intro- 
duced as topics of remark, not numerically but distinctly in the order 
above specified. But what practical use should we make of the 
condition of these unfortunate men. a) It should increase our abhor- 
rence of sin, for although often not, (as in our text,) yet often it is 
the result of violating the divine laws, b) It should incite as to the 
Christian treatment of those who are thus afiiicted, o) It shooUl 
mwaken within us sentiments of gratitude to God for giving to as soond 
bodily organs, d) It should animate us to a conscientioas ase of oor 
physical powers, e) It shouki stimulate us to hold fast the hope of 
ijBmortality and of the resurrection of the body. 

From the text Matt. 6 : 24-- 34, Consider the filies, etc., Beinkerd 
derives the Proposition 3 ^ On Sensibility to Nature,", and diecoases 
It in the following Plan : " Let me, first, show wherein this sensibiiity 

^ Reinhard himself confesses that the first heads of his DimioBS are oftfn 
inappropriate to his 'Propositions. See Gestandnissei u, 148^-151. Solzbsch, 
\8X0. 

? Plredigten, 1801, Band 11. ss. 151—171. 

* Predigten, 1801, Band U. ss. 193—313. 
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ooDsists, thea illostrate its importmice, and lastly state the reaolta 
which flow from the preceding coDsiderations." 1. The nature of 
this sensibilitj. Then follows a sentence including the three snbdE- 
TiaioiM of the first head : ** This sensibilitj involves an attentive and 
Bieditative observation of the visible works of nature, accompanied 
with lively emotions in view of them, and with an elevation of the 
jBind to the useful truths which they may suggest, and to Gkkl him- 
mH^ a) It involves an attention, etc, b) lively emotions, etc, 
e) an elevation, etc 2. The importance of the already eiplatned 
iensibility to nature a) It is a source of enjoyment, b) a test of 
aMWal character, c) a means of moral improvement. 3. The resulli 
flowing from the preceding considerations, a) If we find that we 
want a sensibility to nature, we should be very studious and distrust- 
ful of our own character, b) If we possess it, we should scrutiniae 
it, and see whether it be of the right kind, c) We are bound to 
praise God, that he has made '*it so easy for us, my hearers, to 
attain a taste for the beauties and the teachings of nature. The 
aaiorai scenery of our residence [Dresden] is peculiarly rich and 
4ng§Mtivc Let our fields become, in our mental associations, a 
temi^e of God, a porch of heaven.*' 

\ A philosopher, having never perused Reinhard's sermons, and 
judging of their vitality from their form, might conjecture that they 
were " coldly correct and critically dull." It is certainly unusual to 
unite a punctilious regard for symmetry of construction, an artificial 
regularity of paragraphs, sentences, and even clauses, with a fervor 
and energy of feeling. But Reinbard does unite these apparent 
oppoeites. Hence we proceed to the 

§ 7. Vivacity of h%$ Di$caur$e$. 
Hit phraseology being lucid and precise as well as mascoline and 



i his ideas being so arranged that one readily suggests another, 
hii iUmtrations being apt and forcible, and his whole style being 
inatiuct with the life of a vigorous mind and a benevolent temper, 
Beinhard carries the feelings of his readers with him through the 
most carefully adjusted series of topics. His evenly balanced ser- 
mons are in a glow. Their rigid structure breathes with emotion. 
His delivery was so impassioned, that his audience would overlook 
the almost finical niceties of his arrangement, his occasional straining 
after originality, and would remain enkindled with the ardor of his 
consecutive appeals. No paragraph, severed from its oonnectionsy 
will represent the life of the system to which it belongs, more than a 
Vol. VL No. 22. 28 
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heart exscinded from a haiMti body can exhibit the actkm and 
warmth of the organized stracture which it once animated. It may 
he interesting, however, to examine the syllabus of a discourse which 
combines the exactness of Reinhard*s method with the fervidness of 
his emotion. The fbllowing abstmct of a double sermon preached 
on the days of a Christmas festival, > illustrates many pecnliarities of 
his and of other GermAn discourses. Their introductions are often 
to animated as to promise more than can be easily performed. Even 
their Propositions and Divisions are sometimes announced whh a 
degree of vehemence, which would be deemed excessive iti the eon- 
eloding appeal of a Scotch or New England discourse. Reinhard h^- 
trodnces his Christmas sermon thus : 

'* Oh I thou Infinite, Incomprehensible, and Invisible One, who hast 
an sufficiency in thyself; who dwellest In light which no mortal eye 
can endure ; thou hast come fbrth fVom thy silent hiding-place ; thoa 
hast tempered the brightness of thy glory into the softest radiance, 
for the sake of being able to manifest thyself Unto thy creatares, and 
among them unto us also, us the feeble inhabitants of this earth. 
Everywhere around us do we behold the proofs of thy greatnesi, 
the master-pieces of thy wisdom, the benefactions of thy goodness ; 
the heavens declare thy glory, and the firroatnent showeth thy handi- 
work. But oh ! how hast thou in a peculiar manner distinguished 
this earth ; what a theatre for the display of thine attributes hast 
thou made it! With deep amazement^ with tremulous joy, does this 
fostival devoted to the contemplating of thy roost magnificent, thy 
most wonderfVil, thy most condescending revelatmn, fill my heart ; 
for I am now about to announce this revelation ; I am now about to 
declare that thou whom no finite mind comprehendeth and no sense 
reacheth, hast sent to us thine only begotten ; that thou the Invisible 
hast, in one of our race, made thyself as it were perceptible to our 
feeble eyes ; I am now to proclaim aloud that thou hast clothed the 
splendor of thj glory and the image of thy being with our own 
nature, and hast given to us him who could say, Whoso seeth me 
seeth the Father also. 

<* So important, beloved brethren, so noble, so useful is the gireat 
event to which are devoted the days now to be celebrated. Trae, 
the devices are innumerable by which God imparts to his ct^eaturee 
the knowledge of his greatness and his wiH. All nature around os is 
A vast and splendid temple, where his glory sometimes expresses 
itself in forces that cause all things to tremble, sometimes beamb 

1 BeiahBid's Aftdigten, berM^egeb^ Vob Hioker, Btod IV.'S^ iM'^l^ 
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forth in the order and beauty of the illimitable whole, soraedmes ean 
be felt in the mild laxurianoe of a goodness that embracer in its care 
every living thing, and fills every thinking being with awe, admira- 
tion, and joy. Bat to-day, to-day, we celebrate a revelatiim of God, 
which comes to us and to our race nearer and in an altogether pecu- 
liar form ; which has immediate regard to the improvement of our 
character, the most important of all benefits to every one ; which 
cannot present itself to our view without causing us to feel the dig- 
nity of our natures, and to regard them with reverence and admira- 
tion, for God, God is manifested in the fiesh. 

** What a thought, my brethren, God is manifested in the fiesh ! 
The birth of Jesus, the Son of the highest, which we call to remem- 
brance in these days, is a device by which Grod chose to be more 
fully known to us, by which he chose to accommodate himself to our 
weakness, to come into the noost intimate connection with us, and 
open the way for us to attain the highest perfection. Lei us not 
long hesitate in regard to the aspect in which we shall now look at 
this momentous event. Can anything be more worthy of our atten- 
tion than the idea, that the birth of Jesus is a new, plain, unspeak- 
ably useful revelation of God to oiir race ? Yea, let this be the 
theme which shall occupy our thoughts to-day and to-morrow. I 
propose to show that among all the revelations of God, the incarna- 
tion of his Son is the most desirable for us in our state of weakness. 
But how much is here to be considered, to be explained, to be 
proved I Let us, therefore, my hearers, divide our contemplations. 
I will to-day confirm this statement by the fact, that the liumanity of 
Christ imparts the greatest light to our understandings ; and to- 
morrow, if it please God, I will show that it also gives the greatest 
power to our hearts. Yet before we proceed further, let us draw 
near to him who became a man, like unto us, that he may make 
known unto us the Father, and conduct us to the Father, and with 
united veneration let us ask for his aid and blessing in silent prayer.*' 

Texiy Luke 2; 1 — 14, the lesson of the day, which, having been 
read in the devotional service, is here repeated. 

Having used the word Revelation in the statement of his theme, 
the preacher now defines it, dividing it into two kinds ; ordinary, L e. 
that by the works of nature, and extraordinary, i. e. that by special 
messengers ; and subdividing this latter into two species ; the one, 
given by created messengers, as angels, prophets ; the other, given 
by an uncreated messenger, the God-man. After this unduly pro- 
k>nged exphination, he sabdivides his theme in the following regular 
and bal|Uice4 manner : 
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Firtt Bead, Among all the revelations of God the incarnation of 
bis son 18 the most desirable for os in our state of weakness, because 
it imparts the greatest light to our understandings. 

A. It gives the most completeness to our religious knowledge ; for 

a. It enlarges oar view ofv6od*s nature ; the Son dwelleth in him. 

b. It vivifies our ideas of his feelings ; he condescends to our low 

estate. 

c. It liberalizes our conceptions of his purposes; he designs to 

<* give us all things.'* 

B. It gives the greatest certainty to our religious knowledge ; for 

a. It confirms every right judgment of our reason ; we are pleased 

to find our individual deductions corroborated by the great 
teacher. 

b. It gives to us an eye-witness of the truth ; and in our weakness 

as abstract reasoners, we are relieved by the testimony of 
one who speaks what he doth know. 

c. It satisfactorily solves many difiSculties, which had previously 

discomposed us ; for some questions cannot be answered by 
natural religion. 

C. It gives the greatest perspicuity to our religious knowledge ; for 

a. It leads in the shortest way to the truth ; the testimony of Jesos 

contains succinctly all needful doctrine. 

b. It teaches truth in plain language ; Christ not only instructs 

us by actions but by words, as a father his children, 
c It presents to us a visible image of the perfect infinite one ; 
whoso hath seen Christ hath seen the Father also. 
At the commencement of his second sermon on this theme, the 
preacher recapitulates the Subdivisions of the first, adds an earnest 
prayer, introduces a new text, Luke 2 : 15 — 20, (the pericope requir- 
ing him to do so, at whatever expense to the unity of his discourses,) 
and then makes a neat transition to his 

Second Head. The incarnation of Christ is, of all God's revela- 
tions, the most desirable for us in our state of weakness, because it 
gives the greatest power to our hearts. 

A. It inspires them with a living confidence in God ; for 

a. It is the greatest proof of his condescension to our weakness ; 

were it not for this visible evidence, we should not feel em« 
boldened to believe in his willingness to dwell with us. 

b. It is the most afiecting pledge of his tender paternal love ; it 

shows the oneness of our own nature with his, and the de- 
pendence of our hearts on his fatherly care. 

B. It inspires our hearts with an earnest love to the good ; for 
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tu Ic, mom thao all other eansett shows us the infinite worth of 
virtae ; as something to be revered for its own excellence, 
and to be connected with elemal glorj. 
b. It, more than all other causes, illnstrates the capacities of oar 
nature for moral goodness ; the shepherds found the Saviour 
as smalV as other infants, but he developed the capacities of 
the human spirit so as lo encourage us in aiming at high 
attainments in virtue. 
CL It inspires our hearts with animating consolations in trouble ; for 

a. It shows that a wise government is exercised over all the 

events of our life ; the sufferings of Christ afford an example 
of the benevolence of God in afflicting his children. 

b. It shows us that the events which we experience are expressly 

designed for our good. '* Father of us all, who hast here 
subjected us to so much weakness, ah 1 this assurance, this 
assurance we most deeply need." After describing the man- 
ner in which Christ has sanctified the path of our affliction, 
be exclaims, ** Blessed be to us, therefore, blessed be to us, 
thou rough, toilsome pathway through the dust 1 The Ibot- 
atf ps of the Son of God have distinguished thed ; thou hast 
been moistened with his blood. Canst thou conduct us else- 
where than to him ? Oh 1 with silent resignation, with stead- 
fast, manly firmness, will we pursue thee, so long as our 
Father commands. We know, from the example of oar 
Redeemer, how thou endest ; what a victory awaiteth* the 
faithful ones who follow the Son of Grod."^ 
D. It inspires our heart with a joyful hope ; for, 

a. It promises a happy future for our race on earth ; the desiga of 

the atonement to bless all men will not be lost. 

b. It promises a blessed eternity to the children of God. ** Fa- 

ther, Father of us all 1 Oh, how hast thou unveiled before oar 
eyes thy glory ; that glory of wliich we could not .eadure Abe 
brightness, because we are dust 1 How considerate of oar 
fraiky, how mild, how aondesoending haat ihou been in tlpe 
manifostation of thyselfl Hew highly hasi thou distiofpaished 
m among thy crealareal What feelings, what designs, what 
immeasumbU kindness hast thou made knowa unto us. Ob, 

^ Kotwithsunding all the consecativeBess d Beinhaid'f style, it aboundB with 
eaflli abrapt apoatropbas as the abmre. He soraedmes, rarely however, indulges in 
tfHMC oTflaioitioas. m oommon amaeg liw Freaeh preachers, which border on 
prntm^irmMi ibes: "^Far, Oh, my God 1 how nach pains do all man cd^a to ap- 
pear better than they an.**^Fredigteii, herausg^gebea von Uaaksr, B. IV. s- 2$i* 

28» 
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since he hath appeared, the Day«8pring /rom on high, oor 
earthly darkness hath heen transformed into a bright daj. 
Through Him hast thou changed our trembling into confi- 
dence, and doubt into certainty, our fear into hope. With 
the thankfulness, with the emotion, with the trustful senti- 
nfent of happy children, do we this day cast ourselves down 
before thee and send up our prayer. Our great leader whom 
thou hast sent to us, and who already bath gone before us, 
him do we follow unto thee, O Farher, and to thy glory. 
We all follow him with joy and with him shall we one day 
go to thee, O Father, and to thy glory. Amen.'* 
But although Reinhard's style is distinguished for the vital warmth 
which permeates its compact organization, this is not its most distin- 
guishing trait Let us, therefore, attend to the 

§ 8. Fitness of his sermons to excite the curiosity of hearers or readers. 

Their tendency to arouse the inquisitiveness of men comes, in part, 
from the novelty of their subject-matter ; in part, also, from the inge- 
nuity with which they are arranged ; from the orfginal, quaint, often 
paradoxical and questionable expressions in which many of their ideas 
are clothed ; from the rapidity and vehemence with which their 
thoughts hasten after each other. His fondness for startling phrases, 
especially in his Propositions, is well illustrated in one of his sermons 
preached on Reminiscere Sunday, from Matt 15: 21 — 28,^ of which 
the following is a meagre abstract 

No one can fail to notice that the last years of our Saviour's residence 
upon earth were filled up with beneficence, his days crowded with care, 
even his nights often spent in supplication. Common men, thus ac- 
tively employed, are apt to overstep the mark and do too much ; but 
with his amazing activity was combined an equally wonderful self- 
command, a considerate temperance, an occasional, judicious absti- 
nence from that which was expected of him. He retired from the 
multitude when they were most interested in him ; he did nothing in 
self-defence when his enemies seized him. A woman of Canaan 
cries to him for help ; he answers her not a word. His disciples en- 
treat him to send her away fl he refuses. She again beeeecbes him 

> Fredigteo, 1800, Band I. ss. 210—228. 

' On the Reminiscence Sanday of 1788, Beinhard founded his disconrae on the 
request of the disciples to be freed from this troablesome woman, and derived from 
it the following Propoaition: The custom of doing good for the sake of avokU^g 
^ pertoBAl naea^aeM. 
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io piteous tones; . he replies to her severely, but does not grant her 
request, and thus at the right time discbarges the duty of doing nothing. 
The result of his inaction was, that he called forth such noble feelings 
from the woman, as justified him in subsequently doing something for 
her. It is often difficult to reguUte the impulses of our nature so as^ 
00 fitting occasions, to abstain from a course of action in itself desira- 
ble. The object of the present sermon is to show that a Christian ex- 
hibits true philanthropy in so tempering his spirit as, at the proper 
lime, to do nothing. 

First, let us consider what this duty of doing nothing implies. 

A. It occasionally implies that we stem to be ignorant of the oon- 
oems of others. Their welfare sometimes depends upon their sup- 
posing that we do not know their state. It is useful for them to mor- 
tify their pride by communicating to us their necessities, and if they 
think that we are already apprised of their humiliating condition, they 
will not break down their pride in speaking to us concerning it. By 
officiousness, then, on our part, and appearing to know what it were 
usd'ul for them to make known, we deprive them of some opportuni- 
ties for self-discipline. 

B. This duty implies that we %eem to be doing nothing in reference 
to the concerns of others ; that we seem to have no design of aiding 
them. An apparent indifference, on our part, to the state of those 
who desire our help, may sometimes fortify their moral principle. 
A man is often benefited by a favor which we confer upon him, if he 
b not aware of our agency in the deed ; as he is often enervated by 
supposing that we stand ready to aid him. In order to promote his 
self-dependence, his resolution and energy, we must for a season ap- 
pear either ignorant of his condition, or, as our Saviour in the textt 
indisposed to relieve him. 

C. This duty often implies not only that we appear to do nothing, 
but that, at the proper times, we actually do nothing ; that we leave a 
necessitous man to himself, and thus elicit his force of character. 

But, secondly, let us consider in what cases it is the dictate of phi* 
lanthropy to do nothing, in the sense above explained. 

A. In the education of the young, it is a frequent duty to refuse aid 
and compel the learner to work his own way into the truth, a) When- 
ever we find that our assistance makes him indolent, more disposed to 
rely on us than on his own effort, we should do nothing for him* 
Many a parent spoils his children by doing, himself, the work which 
he ought to require of them. So in moral education, whenever we 
discover that the youth does not cultivate his own conscience, but 
sluggishly waits for oar instructions, warnings, reprimands, we may 
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&r a time throw him apon his <^o resoarees. Madj a jouth b en* 
feebled by being too coostantlj onder the obdous wateh of his go«r* 
dtan, too rainntelj directed, too uniformlj reproved or punished for the 
slightest misdemeanors, b) Whenever, likewise, we find that our in* 
terpositioQ disturbs the natural action of the learner's mind, interrupis 
those processes of his own which would lead him into the truth, w« 
should do nothing. So in moral training, the jooth has fre4|uentlj 
been overladen with specified duties, and hb ebstioity of spirit haa 
been subdued thereby. The fault of education often lies in the teacher's 
doinp too much, and easing his pupils of their responsibility. 

B. In our efforts for the improvement of men, it it a frequent duty 
to abstain from positive action, a) When we discover that oor ezefw 
tioo for their improvenoent does actaally increase their faults, we 
should suspend such exertion. The improvident man may be reformed 
hy being allowed to suffer, for a season, the bitter eonseqoences of hb 
recklessness, and the spendthrift by not being relieved until he has 
felt the pressure of want We may sometimes make the b^gar an 
industrious man, by doing nothing for him. b) When we discover 
that our interposition embitters the minds of men against the cause of 
virtue, we should not interpose our good offices. We should not ob- 
trude a reproof upon men for their private faults, when we are nol 
sufficiently intimate with them to have earned the right of alluding to 
their personal concerns. We should not apply harsh epithets to a dell- 
eat ely sensitive person, nor perpetually remind a high spirited mao 
of his foibles, nor heap reproof upon one who is already discouraged 
by his reminiscences of error ; for there is danger, by these inoonstder- 
ate applbnces, of exciting the animosity of such men against the daima 
of virtue. We should be more philanthropic, in striving secretly to re- 
move such temptations as have led them into vice. 

C. In laboring for the external welfare of others, we should sus- 
pend our positive activity, a) whenever the person whom we would 
assist is made careless or proud by oor willingness to aid him, as ia 
frequent cases of mendicity, and b) when he b exposed to the haired 
and opposition of others by our activity in hb behalf, and is iDore In- 
jttred bj the envy of those who dblike to see him aided, eepecblly by 
us, than he b advantaged by the reception of that aid. 

D. In promoting the contentment of others, we are often under cb- 
ligation to avoid positive action, a) By our officioosness in intermed* 
dling with another man's concerns, we may disturb his peace. He 
may wish to be left alone ; do not thrust yourself upon him. He mi|y 
be igiuMrant of some evil which it were useless for him to know ; 4o 
aoC distDess him by the unprofitable eommufiicatk>B of sad tMinga. 
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Friends would be alienated from each other, if they were informed of 
some occarrence with which you are acquainted ; be no talebearers 
8aj nothing, do nothing, to excite the fruitless desires of men who are 
contented in their humble sphere of duty, b) By our pragmatical in- 
termeddling with the affairs of others, we may merely enkindle their 
leeentment against ourselves. Is it a prudent love, which induces 
you to disturb the innocent joys of your neighbor, and fill him with 
an anxiety which can be of no profit? Is it a considerate love, which 
induces you to urge the mourner into scenes of festivity for which he 
has no taste, and which will only increase his gloom ? Do you not 
thus excite a mere feeling of displeasure against yourself? Philan- 
thropy suffereth long, doth not behave itself unseemly, is not easily 
provoked, thioketh no evil, beareth all things, etc. 

There is a startling originality of expression in another sermon^ of 
Beinhard, which contains the following course of thought. 

We live in a world of show. We labor for the outside appearance* 
As soon as we can lisp, we are taught to utter words of politeness 
which we do not understand. Habitually and by the influence of our 
earliest and latest education, we appear much better than we really 
are. But we ought, in fact, to be better than we seem to be. In our 
text. Matt. 11: 2 — 10, John desires to know of Christ whether he be 
the real Messiah, and Clirist in reply makes no professions of his 
Messiahship, but simply refers to some of his works, and lets them 
apeak for him. His deeds, if known, would prove more in his favor 
than all his professions. The Proposition of this discourse is, that 
true Christians should, in all respects, be more than they appear to be. 
This Proposition let us first explain ; secondly, prove. 

L In explaining it, let us begin with, A. Its general meaning. 
And here, a) it does not mean, that we should sedulously conceal 
oor good qualities, for we are bound to let our light shine, b) It does 
not mean, that we should be coldly indiflerent to the opinions of men ; 
for we are bound to labor for their approbation, so that we may exert 
a good influence over them, c) It does mean that we should strive 
to attain a perfection of character, which can not be fully detected by 
human observers ; so that the more they do know of us, the more 
highly they may esteem us ; so that in the emergencies of life, wa 
may not only satisfy but surpass the expectations of men. 

But, B. let us specify particular points in which we should be 
more than we ap|>ear. a) We should have more knowledge than is 
apparent to others ; for the Christian love of truth leads its possessor 

* Fredigten, horaosgegeben ?oa Hacker, Band lY. ss. 252—267. 
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to engage in nany ioTettigationfl which are not eommunlcated to the 
world. The resalts of them may be known to the communitj ; the 
processes are secretly oseful to him only who performed them« b) We 
should have more virtue than is obvious to others ; for religion is, ia 
many of it« features, too modest for exposure to the crowd, c) We 
should have more power of influencing the world than is accredited to 
us ; for we should possess such a character as will command the re- 
spect and love of men, and such as will exert an authority which can- 
not be estimated in the common scenes of life, nor fully disclosed even 
in those great emergencies which call for its exercise, d) We shoold 
be more actively useful than we are seen to be ; for many of our 
good deeds must be performed in secret. 

II. Having now explained our Proposition, we will prove it, 
although the very meaning of it may be a sufficient argument in 
its favor. A. It is commended to us by the example of Christ and 
of his followers. B. It is involved in the doty of laboring ear- 
nestly and fundamentally for our own improvement The reason 
why we do not strive with more vigor for oor moral reformation 
is, that we hope to conceal our faults and to appear better than we 
are. If we had no such hope, and if we were truly desirous of advance* 
ment in excellence, we shoold work at the foundations of our character, 
even if they be out of the world's sight. C It is fkvored by a pru- 
dent regard to our own welfare in this world. When we seem to be 
better than we are, we dread to have others come near to os, lest they 
detect our spiritual poverty ; we live an artificial life, enjoying the 
good opinion of the ignorant, which we are liable to lose at any mo- 
ment ; we arc walking on the brink of mortification. But when we 
are better than we appear, we live in no such terror of exposure, and 
we enjoy a reputation with the discerning, and this reputation b more 
pleasing and more permanent than is the applause of the vnlgar. 
D. It is recomniended by a regard to our welfare in the world to come. 
That world is one of realities, not of appearances. The day of judg- 
ment will strip off all disguise. Let us, then, no longer toil for a vain 
show which will soon end in shame, but for those solid properties 
which, although escaping the notice of the maltitude in this world, 
will be brought into light and honor before the throne of God. 

The discourse! preached on the eighth day after the preceding, re- 
sembles it in its fitness to awaken curiosity. Its text is John li 19 — 
38, a passage which describes the behaviour of the Baptist toward 
those who had formed too high an opinion of him. The object of the 

' Flredigten, heransgegeben von Hacker, Bond IV. as. 268— S83. 
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Mrmon i^ !• state horn CkriaUans tbouU oDodvei ihemielTos wben 
they are OTer-esdmaled bj oihers. 

L But, in the fint place, tlus over-estiiDate is to be explained. 
And here, 

A. We will define tW ezpresrioa, ^mea form too high an opinton 

of DO.'' 

B. We will state the manner in whieh tbej express this extrava- 
gant opinion. They exprens it someliaies, a) in silent reverence aad 
admiration ; sometimes, b) in active seal for our honor; thus the ad- 
mirers of John were jealous for his reputation and manj of them 
attempted to exalt him above Jesus of Nazareth ; sometimes, c) ia 
eherishing with regard to us, hopes which are too exalted for us to 
fnlil ; sometimes, d) in calling us to perform duties which transcend 
oar abilitj. 

C We will consider the caoses which give rise to this over-esli- 
nate. a) The most fruitful source is the short-sightedness of men. 
h) Their great respect for externals, leads them to regard a man as 
being ail which he appears to be. Thej are imposed upon bj the pev- 
aoi^ appearance and address of those who, bj nature or artifice, exhibit 
the outward signs ef wisdom. John's austere habits caused men to 
over-value him. c) The fact that men agree in opinion and feeling 
with another, induces them to extol him beyond measure. The Fhart- 
sees, in oor text, exalted John because they supposed, falsely bow- 
ever, that his ascetic code would harmonize with theirs, d) Selfisli- 
ness induces men to entertain unreasonable esteem lor one fVom whom 
diey anticipate personal &vors. 

IL Having now explained this over-estimate in its nature, expres- 
flion and causes, let us, in the second place, describe the manner in 
which a Christian should conduct himself when he is the object of it 

A. He should not be inveigled by it into too high an opinioa of 
hsflBself. It is more dangerous for tis to appear to be better than we 
are, than to appear to be worse ; for we are apt to agree with oor 
flatterers, and to be injuriously influenced by them. Jolm did not 
4dlow hiiaself to coincide, for a moment, with the extravagant opinions 
which were expressed concerning him. 

B. He should not encourage, others in their over-estimate of him- 
self. He need not assume the positive attitude, and seareh into the 
opinioos of men in order to detect their truth or falsehood ; but when 
he linows that tob much confidence is placed in him, he should, as 
John in our text, undeceive his admirers. He may thus save th^ 
community from much painful disappointment, and gratify his own 
love of honesty. 
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G Letm of all should he nuike use of the onwamuited esteen 
which is felt for him, as a means of injuring those who are deceiyed 
in his favor. John did not, as he might easily have done, employ his 
great popularity in prejudicing the Jews against him who was to be 
their only Saviour. How many offices are unworthily filled, because 
candidates encourage the unjustifiable respect which is entertained far 
them ! How many marriages are unhappy, because at the beginning 
the parties do not honestly rectify those exalted expectations whiefa 
they know that they cannot satisfy. 

D. The Christian should be stimulated by the over-estiiBate of 
men, to become what they already think him to be. 

The phraseology of Reinhard*s Exordia and Propositions, often 
excites the fear that he will mislead his hearers. He seems to be 
entering on perilous ground. In the midst of our agitation, he pio- 
poses to expUin his meaning. We are eager to hear his explanation. 
We attend to it, are instructed by it, satisfied with it; and our pre- 
vious doubts as to the safety of his course, after having sharpened oar 
attention to his explanatory remarks, give us an impulse to pursue his 
subsequent train of thought. In the following schedule of his aermoai 
on the parable of the unjust steward, Luke 16: 1 — ^9, we may detect 
his power of arresting attention, and of preparing the mind for an uh 
structive argument. 

Generally, he says, when we speak of a vicious man, we load him 
with opprobrious epithets. We deem it unsafe to do otherwise. 
When we read of the unjust steward, we instinctively expect that 
Christ will condemn him. But no. The Saviour approves of some 
features in the steward's character. As we should . imitate Christ's 
example, let us consider the duty of paying suitable respect to the 
merits of wicked men. 

First, we will explain the meaning of this Proposition, a) We 
ahould accurately recognise the good which exists in wicked men, 
their noble talents, dispositions, etc b) We should sincerely value 
it ; gold does not cease to be such, because in an unclean vessel 
c) We should manifest our esteem for it in our outward conduct 
Wicked men should be treated with a confiding deference, in all those 
particulars in which they deserve to be so treated ; else they may 
complain that we undervalue the gifts of God which are in them. 

But such regard for sinners will be disapproved by some as periloos 
to ourselves and injurious to the community. Let us then, in the 
second place, consider the reasons for paying suitable respect to the 

* Predigten, heraosgegeben von Hacker, Band III. ss. 167—186. 
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merits of wicked men. a) Caation requires that we should qualify 
oar coodemnaUon of those who are accused of crime ; for they may 
have been too hastily and harshly condemned, and we should not 
bring false charges against our fellow-beings, even if they be sinners, 
b) Love requires that we ascribe to base men, all the good qualities 
with which their heavenly Father has endued them, c) Prudence 
requires that we pay due regard to their excellences, so that we may 
derive profit from them« They who do much evil are capable of 
doing much good, are sometimes the ablest of our race. We should 
reoognize their ability and make a prudent use of it d.) The exam- 
ple of God and Christ requires that we properly appreciate the good 
qualities of bad men. Notwithstanding their transgressions, their 
Father in heaven blesses, in his providence, the mental power, the 
natural virtues, the industrious efforts of his enemies. Christ looked 
with favor upon certain characteristics of the Samaritans, the heathen, 
publicans and sinners. 

But let us, in the third place, prescribe some rules which we must 
sever lose sight of in paying the merited respect to the wicked, a) 
We must by all means guard against that indifference toward the sins 
of bad men which is apt to arise from an esteem for their good quali- 
ties. They are dangerous persons to associate with, for their shining 
aooomplishments often blind our eyes to their dark faults, b) We 
should guard against intimate connections with them. We should 
esteem whatever is estimable in their characters, and at the same time 
oberish an abhorrence of their perverseness, and therefore refuse to 
admit them to a near intercourse with us. c) We should remember 
that no man can be a true Christian while he allows any one sin to 
have dominion over him. We are tempted to palliate the wicked- 
; of some, by imagining that they atone for it by certain noble vir- 
But if they habitually indulge in any single violation of the 
law, they cannot be disciples of Christ. 

[To be eoncbided.] S' ^ J i 
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ARTICLE VI. 

THE DISCOURSE OF PAUL AT ATHENS. A COMMENTARY ON 
ACTS 17: 10—34. 

By Profenor H. B. Hackett, Newton Theolofical lB8tit«tk>ii. 

It was in the coarse of his second missionary tour that the apostle 
Paul came to Athens. From Troas in Asia Minor, he had crossed the 
northern part of the ^gean Sea into Europe, landing at Neapolis in 
Thrace, but passing on thence directly to Philippi in Macedonia where 
he remained and labored for some time. From there he followed the 
course of the great military road leading from the north of Greece to 
the south, as far as to Berea ; whence having been driven away after 
a short residence by the machinations of the Jews, he set forward 
again, and proceeded, in all probability by sea, to Athens. It ia at 
this point that we take up the narrative in the present Article. 

The antecedent Oircumstaneet. 

Vv. 1 6 — 21. Effect of the idolatry at Athene on the mind of Pmd. 
y. 16. ixdexofifvov avzovg^ while he was waiting for them, vis. Silas 
and Timothy whom he had left at Berea, and to whom he had sent a 
message that they should rejoin him as soon as possible; see v. 15. 
The most natural inference from 1 Thess. 3: 1 , is that Timothy, at 
least, soon arrived in accordance with Paul's expectation, but was 
immediately sent away by the apostle to Thessalonica. As Silas, 
however, is not mentioned in that passage, it has been supposed that 
he may have failed for some reason to come at this time, or if he 
came, that like Timothy, he may have left again at once, but for a 
different destination ; which last circumstance would account for the 
omission of his name at this place in the letter. Our next notice of 
them in the Acts, occurs in 18: 5, where they are represented as coming 
down from Macedonia to Corinth, which is consistent either with the 
f apposition just stated, — the intermediate journey having been passed 
over here in silence,— -or with the view that they went directly to 
Corinth from Berea without having gone to Athens at all. Still other 

combinations are possible. noQai^peto eV avt^, hie spirit was 

aroused in him^ comp. 15: 89. 1 Cor. 13: 5. The verb expresses not 
merely a strong but specific emotion : He was deeply moved with a 
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feeling allied to that of indignation, at such a profanation of the wor- 
ship doe to God as he saw presenting itself to his view at every point. 
noTHdmlov, un ohiec^ve ierm^ full of idols. The word is otherwise 
unknown to the extant Greek, but is formed after a common analogy, 
e. g. xittdfinelog^ xatddepdoog, xaidq)o^o^y etc On the force of 
such compounds, see Herm. ad Yig. p. 638. The Peschito has given 

the exact sense by 1|^A^ JjSSp? idoUs refertam, A person could 
hardly take his position anywhere in ancient Athens, where the eye 
did not range over temples, altars and statues of the gods almost with- 
out number. One ancient writer says satirically, that it was easier 
to find a god at Athens than a man. Another says that there were 
streets there through which it was almost impossible for one to make 
his way, they were so crowded at all times with the sellers of the arti- 
cles of idol worship. Pausanias affirms that Athens had more images 
than all the rest of Greece put together. Cicero, Livy, Lucian and 
several others still, testify expressly to this preeminence of Athens in 
the possession of the outward symbols of idolatry. It deserves notice, 
therefore, that Luke has not applied here the epithety{i//(>/*t(2e>^, at ran- 
dom. The Greek language offered to him a hundred other terms which 
would have stated what was true in relation to a heathen city ; but 
we see that he has chosen among them all the very one which de- 
scribes the precise external aspect of Athens, which would be the first 
to strike the eye of a stranger like Paul. This mark of accuracy in 
the writer our English translators have obliterated, or at least, very 
nearly obliterated in making the expression refer to the devotion of 
the Athenians to idolatry. 

V. 17. Some place this verse in a closer, others in a looser connec- 
tion with the one preceding. De Wette regards oiv as progressive 
merely now. Meyer adheres to the stricter sense therefore. The 
apostle's excitement of mind did not permit him to pursue the ordinary 
course, which was to address himself exclusively at first to his own 
countrymen and the heathen proselytes to Judaism. He is now 
moved by the spectacle around him, to commence preaching simulta- 
neously to Jews and Greeks. Some who take ovp as illative, propose 
to restrict it to the second clause, which is evidently forced. So 
Schneckenburger, Ueber den Zweck, etc., p. 84. iv rj dyoQay in the 
market. Kuinoel's remark, plura erant Athenis fora, which Bloom- 
fitrld also repeats, is incorrect ; unless they mean by the plural the 
different divisions of the market, which were set apart to different 
sorts of traffic. It is now generally admitted that there was but one 
dyogdy properly so called at Athens, although Leake has shown it to 
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be probable that "daring the many centuries of Athenian prospeiiCj, 
the boundaries of the Agora, or at least of its frequented part, ander* 
went considerable variation." See his Athens and Demi, p. 217. Tbe 
notices in ancient writers in regard to its course and extent, have not 
been so arranged as to produce as jet an entire agreement of opinion 
among scholars. See Winer, Realw., p. 112. It is certain, howeTer, 
that the site of the market was never so changed as to exclude the 
famous atoa 7ii}uukjj, which according to Forchammer's Plan stood 
off against the acropolis on the west. In this porch as is well known, 
the philosophers, rhetoricians and others were accustomed to meet 
for conversation and discussion ; and hence it lay entirely in the 
course of things that some of these men should fall, as Luke states, in 
the way of the apostle. 

V. 18. Tea* ' ETnxovQficov. The frivolous spirit of this sect may be 
traced as some think, in the first of the interrogatories addressed to 
the apostle. The Epicureans were the ** minute philosophers," the 
Greek Sadducees of the age ; they admitted the existence of gods, 
but regarded them as indolent beings who paid no attention to the 
actions or affairs of men ; they did not believe in a providence, or in 
accountability, or in any retribution to come. Their great practical 
dogma was, that a wise man will make the most of every means ci 
enjoyment within his reach. Epicurus, the founder of the sect, had 
taken some pains to guard his definition of pleasure against too gross 
abuse, but it served only to secure to his followers a more specioos 
name for their profligacy. The Stoics were distinguished in some 
respects for a more reflecting turn of mind ; but their religion, at bot- 
tom, was nothing but the rankest fatalism; and it was eminently 
characteristic of their philosophy, that it led them to entertain a high 
conceit of their own self-sufficiency, -both as to progress in virtue and 
the attainment of happiness. They praised morality, insisted on the 
subjection of the passions to reason, and boasted of the perfection to 
which they raised themselves by this discipline. With some good 
elements which are not to be denied. Stoicism was yet intensely proud, 
self-complacent, dogmatizing ; so that, on tbe whole, it offered quite as 
many points of opposition to the gospel as Epicureanism itself. It might 
have seemed very much to the credit^of Christianity, if it had been 
represented as having gained, on this occasion, at least, a few prose- 
lytes from among these representatives of tbe highest forms of Gre- 
cian culture and learning; but no such triumphs are recorded. The 
manner in which these Epicureans and Stoics are described as having 
treated the message of the apostle, is precisely what we should look 
ibr as the natural result of their peculiar systems of belief; and, in 
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thifl point of view, the narratiTe bears on it, again, the stamp of bistori* 
cal truth. cuti^aXkov 4xvt<p sc. koywSy which is sometimes inserted in 
this phrase ; they interchanged words, duptUed or conversed with him, 
oomp. 4: 15. Bengel renders congrediebcmtur^ met with him, as in 
20: 14. The manner in which kcu ikeyov follows, agrees best with the 
first sense, bat cannot be said to be decisive, ti av {^ikoiy etc, what 
would this bahbler sajfy does he mean to saj ? av with the optative 
here, majr refer to the suppressed condition »» if his words have any 
meaning; see 2: 12. Comp. Win. § 43. 1. Cr. § 604. amQiiokoyog 
denotes strictly a seed-gatherer, and then as used here, one who picks 
op and retails scraps of knowledge without sense or aim, can idlepro" 
ter. $eVo>r dcufiopianf^ foreign godsy hitherto unknown to us. As the 
expression is cited from the mouth of the Greeks, we are to attach to 
it, of course, their sense of dcufiopiop, and not that of the Jews. The 
ploral may be the generalised one of the class or category, comp. Win. 
§ 27. 2. Sl § 95. 2 ; or it may be founded on what Paul had said 
to them concerning the agency of God in raising up Christ from the 
dead ; see v. 31. Meyer and others understand it in the first way ; 
De Wette, Bloomfield, and others, in the last. Some of the older 
critics explained the plural as embracing avdataci^f supposing the 
Athenians to have understood Paul to speak of some goddess when 
he preached to them the resurrection. But one can hardly conceive 
that the apostle would have expressed himself so obscurely on this 
subject as to have given them any occasion for falling into so gross a 
mistake ; and we are not authorized by any intimation in the narra- 
tive to impute to them anything like a wilful perversion of his lan- 
guage. Yet a few modern writers adhere still to this view. ' Bauer 
admits that the Athenians could have had no fair pretence in any ob- 
scurity of Paul's statement, for giving this turn to it ; but he thinks 
nevertheless, that it is what they are represented as having said, and 
that they said it ironically. But even irony, if it has any point, must 
have its show of justification. 



ITie Place where Paul spoke, 

Yv. 19 — 21. Paul is conducted to Areiopagus and requested to ex- 
plain his doctrine. Y. 19. imXa^Ofievoi re avtov, and taking hold 
upon hinif not necessarily with violence, which would be at variance 
with the general spirit of the transaction, though the word involves 
often that idea ; but rather by the hand, for the purpose of leading 
him onward ; comp. 9: 27. Mark 8: 23. Luke 9: 47. inl jov 'l^geiov 
najoiPf unto Mare jSilly to the top of iu On the force of ini, see 10: 9. 

29* 
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Matt. 4: 5. 24: 16. Luke 23: 88, etc. Win. §58 1. This oommon 
usage of the preposition deserves notice only on account ofthe false 
sense which has been so often assigned to it here, as mentioned below. 
The Areiopagus whither Paul was now brought, was a rocky eminence 
a little to the west of the Acropolis. See Leake's Athens, p. 165. 
The object of the movement undoubtedly was, to place the apoetle in 
a situation where he could be heard by the multitude with greater ad- 
vantage. The following description of this important locality, is given 
by Dr. Robinson, who visited the place. '^ This is a narrow, naked 
ridge of lime-stone rock, rising gradually from the northern end (of 
the city), and terminating abruptly on the south, over against the west 
end of the Acropolis, from which it bears about north ; being separated 
from it by an elevated valley. This southern end is fifty or sixty feet 
above the said valley ; though yet much lower than the Acropolik 
On its top are still to be seen the seats of the judges and parties^ hewn 
in the rock ; and towards the south-west is a descent by a flight of steps, 
also cut in the rock, into the valley below. Standing on this elevated 
platform, surrounded by the learned and the wise of Athens, the mul- 
titude perhaps being on the steps and in the vale below, Paul had 
directly before him the far-famed Acropolis with its wonders of Crre- 
dan art ; and beneath him, on his left, the majestic Theseiam, the 
earliest and still most perfect of Athenian structures ^ while all around, 
other temples and altars filled the whole city. On the Acropolis, too^ 
were the three celebrated statues of Minerva : one of olive-wood ; 
another of gold and ivory in the Parthenon, the master- piece of Phi- 
dias ; and the colossal statue in the open air, the point of whose spear 
was seen over the Parthenon by those sailing along the gulf." — Bib- 
lical Researches, Vol. I. p. 10 seq. It is obvious that the peculiar 
boldness and power of Paul's speech can be adequately realized, only 
as we keep in mind the impressive outward scene which was here 
spread around him. 

Instead of translating im top ^^sior ndyop as above, many have 
rendered inij before^ a forensic sense which it often has, as in speaking 
of sending up a prisoner for trial, oomp. 16: 19. 18: 12. 28: 8, etc. ; 
and hence they have maintained that Paul was arraigned at this time 
before the court of the Areiopagus, and underwent a formal trial on 
the charge of having attempted to change the religion of the States 
But this opinion rests entirely upon two or three expressions, whieh 
like the one just noticed, are ambiguous in themselves; while, in 
other respects the entire narrative, as well as the improbability of 
such a procedure, testify against the idea. First, we find here no trace 
whatever of anything like the formality of a legal process. Secondly^ 
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the professed objeet of bringiog the apostle im to9 "^^top niyw 
was to ascertain from him what his opinions .were, not to put him on 
his defence for them before thej were known. Again, the manner in 
which the a£fkir terminated, wonld have be^en a most singular issue 
for a jodidal inyestlgation in the highest court of Athens. And, finally, 
die speech which Paul delivered on the occasion, was preciselj such 
as we should expect before a promiscuous assembly ; whereas if he 
bad stood now as an accused person before a legal tribunal, his plea 
has most strangely failed to connect itself, at any single point, with 
that peculiarity of his situation. It proves nothing in regard to the 
question, to show that the court of the Areiopagus had powers (that is 
admitted) which would have given to it jurisdiction in the case of 
Paul, supposing that he had been charged at this time with subverting 
the established worship ; since the narrative on which we must rely 
for our information as to what was done, not only contains no evidence 
that the Athenians took this serious view of his doctrine, but ascribes 
their eagerness to hear him to a mere love of novelty ; see v. 21. Cal- 
vin, Kuinoel, Neander, TViner, Olshausen, De Wette, Meyer, Lisco, 
Bauer, Doddridge, and the best critics generally, at present, reject 
the opinion above considered. The authori ty of Chrysostom , among the 
andent critics, stands in favor of it Hess, Hemsen, Scholz, and a few 
others among the Germans, also follow on that side ; except that some 
of them would say (this is true of Hemsen), that the Areiopagus was 
called together not exactly to try the apostle, but to hear from him some 
account of his doctrine. But was that one of the functions of this court ? 
It is entirely improbable. No evidence is adduced to show it* Bloom- 
field, in like manner, speaks of the '* decorum" with which the apostle 
demeaned himself before ^ so august a court ;*' and a great many of our 
English writers go in the same direction. The other ambiguous expres- 
sions, which have been supposed to favor the view which has been 
objected to, will be noticed in their place. JvvdfU&a ypwcu, Can wt 
hww f It would have been an excess, certainly, even of the Attic po- 
liteness, to have interrogated a prisoner at the bar in this manner. The 
object, too, of the inquiry as defined by the accompanying terms, shows 
dearly that they did not regard him as occupying that position. 

Vv. 20, 21. l^spH^orraf the cause for the effect, surprising since the 
diings were foreign, unheard of before. el6(ptQ€ig — ^(iw. This 
phrase, drawn from common life, has an appearance of the utmost re- 
ality in this connection, ti ip ^ikoL, etc. See on v. 18. ti here in 
apposition with xavtc^ is to be noticed. It .is not precisely like the 
pluraL *' The singular ti may stand in such connections as ri tavti 
hth when the question is, what sort of a whole, what combined re- 
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suit, do the particulars form?" Kruger, Gr. §61. 8. 3. V. 21. 
Their only motiye for making the request was, the gratification of their 
coriositj. 'Ad^cuoi di namg^ now all Athenians. The omission of 
the article unites the characteristic more closely with the name, as ita 
inyariable attendant. Comp. Win. § 17. 10 b. oi iftUhjfiwwtegy i. e. 
the foreigners permanently resident there ; unde tidem maret^ as Ben- 
gel remarks, iig oidep — evxcuQovp^ spent their leiiurefar nothing eUe. 
The imperfect does not exclude the continued existence of the peca- 
liaritj, but blends the reference to it with the history. See similar ex- 
amples in 27: 8. John 11: 18. 18: 1. 19: 14. Comp. Kiihn. § 256. 4 a. 
Cr. 567. /. The verb affirms, first, that they had leisure, and, impliedly, 
at least, an ample share of it ; and, secondly, that they made the use of 
it which is designated K€Up6t€QOf newer, sc. than before. Win. § 36. 
8. Sl § 118. 4. The comparative form of the adjective or the positive 
could be used in this phrase ; but the former characterizes the state of 
mind in question much more forcibly than the latter. Bengel has illua- 
trated well the point of the idiom : Nova statim sordebant ; noviora 
quaere-hantur. Bloomfield speaks of the comparative here as loosely 
used for the positive. It is worth remarking, that this singular scene 
of setting up the apostle to speak for the entertainment of the peopto, 
occurs, not at Ephesus, or Philippi, or Corinth, but at Athens ; not 
only the only place, in all his joumeyings, where Paul met with such 
a reception, but just the place where the incident comes up as the 
spontaneous product of the state of things existing there. We know, 
from the testimony of ancient writers, that this fondness for hearing 
and telling some new thing, which Luke mentions, was a notorious 
characteristic of the Athenians. It would be superfluous to adduce 
citations in proof of this. See them, in almost any number, in Wet- 
stein, Kuinoel, Bloomfield, and others. The entirely incidental man- 
ner in which the exemplification of this trait comes forth in the nar- 
rative here, speaks for its truth. 



Outline of the Course of T^otight, 

The speech which Paul delivered at this time is remarkable for its 
adaptation, not only to the outward circumstances under which he 
spoke, but to the peculiar mental state of his auditors. De Wette» 
whose aesthetic judgment no one will question, calls it <'a model of 
the apologetic style of discourse." '< The address of Paul before this 
assembly," says Neander, " is a living proof of his apostolic wisdom 
and eloquence ; we perceive here how the apostle, according to his 
own expressiooi could become also a heathen to the heathen, that h^ 
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might win the h^then to a reception of the gospel.** '«Tbe skill," 
8aj8 Hemsen, ^ with which he was^tble to bring the troth near to the 
Athenians, deserves admiration. We find in this discourse of Paul 
nothing of an ill-timed zeal, nothing like declamatory pomp ; it evinces 
throughout clearness, brevity, coherence, and simplicity of representa- 
tion.'' Dr. Robinson, speaking under the impression produced on his 
mind by a personal survey of the scene, says that, *• masterly" as the 
address is, as it Kes on record before us, ^ the full force and energy and 
boldness of the apostle's language, can be duly felt only when one has 
stood upon the spot." Yet Bauer adheres to his habit of objection 
and dissent even here. He thinks the speech has been over-praised 
by critics, because Paul did not succeed in bringing it to a formal close. 
The astonishment which one feels as he reads the address, is not that 
the speaker was interrupted at length, when he came to announce to 
the Athenians the peculiar doctrines of Christianity, but that he could 
command their attention so long, while he bore down with such effect 
on their favorite opinions and prejudices, exposed their errors, and ar- 
raigned them as guilty of the grossest inconsistency and absurdity of 
conduct. 

We have first the introduction, which, in the technical language of 
rhetoric, is eminently conciliatory. The apostle begins by acknowledg- 
ing and commending the respect of the Athenians for religion ; vv. 23, 
i8. He states next, at the close of v. 28, his design, which is to guide 
their religious instincts and aspirations to their proper object, i. e. to 
teach them what God is, his nature and attributes, in opposition to 
their false views and practices as idolaters. He goes on, then, in pur- 
soance of this purpose, to announce to them, first, that God is the 
Creator of the outward, material universe, v. 24 ; secondly, that He is 
entirely independent of his creatures, having all sufficiency in Him- 
self V. 25 ; thirdly, that He is the Creator of all mankind, notwithstand- 
ing their separation into so many nations and their wide dispersion on 
the earth, v. 26 ; and, fourthly, that He has placed men, as individuals 
and nations, in such relations of dependence on Himself as render it 
easy for them to see that He is, verily, the Creator and sovereign Dis- 
poser, and they the creatures ; and that it is their duty to seek and 
serve Him, vr. 27, 28. The ground has thus been won for the appli- 
cation which follows. At this point of the discourse, stretching forth 
bis hand, as we may well suppose, towards the gorgeous images with- 
in sight, he exclaims : ** We ought not, therefore, to suppose that the 
Deity is like unto gold, or silver, or stone, sculptured by the art and 
device of med," v. 29. And that which men ought not to do, they 
may nol safely do any longer. It was owing to the forbearance of Qod 
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that they had been left hitherto to pursue their idolatry without any 
signal manifestation of his displeasure ; now they were required to re- 
pent of it and forsake it, v. 80 ; because a day of righteous judgment 
awaited them, which had been rendered certain by the resurrection of 
Christ, V. 31. Here their clamors interrupted him. It is not difficult, 
perhaps, to conjecture what he would have added. It only remained, 
in order to complete his well known circle of thought on such occa- 
sions — that he should have set forth the claims of Christ as the object 
of religious hope and confidence, that he should have exhorted them 
to call on bis name and be saved. 

It will be seen, therefore, by casting the eye back, that we have here 
all the parts of a perfect discourse, viz. the exordium, the proposition 
or theme, the proof or exposition, the inferences and application* 
It is a beautiful specimen of the manner in which a powerful and 
well trained mind, practised in public speaking, conforms spontanea 
ously to the rules of the severest logic. One can readily believe, look- 
ing at this feature of the discourse, that it was pronounced by the mao 
who wrote the epistles to the Romans and Galatians ; where we see 
the same mental characteristics so strongly reflected. As we muit 
suppose at all events, that the general scheme of thought, the nexvi 
of the argument, has been preserved, it does not affect our critical 
judgment of the discourse whether we maintain that it has been r^ 
ported in full, or that a synopsis only has been given. On this p<Hilt 
opinions differ. 

Examinaiion of the Di$cour$e. 
Vv. 22^-31. 7^ speech of Paul on Mars BUL V. 22 /f fuat^ 
may be said obviouftly of a place or an assembly. It is one of the 
ambiguous expressions, therefore, already adverted to, which leave it 
uncertain whether Jigeiov nayov is to be understood of the hill merely 
or the court assembled there. J^vdQBg ^y4&f^€udL The remark just 
made is to be repeated here. It is the style of address which Paul 
would necessarily use in speaking to a concourse of Athenians ; and 
at the same time, he might use it in speaking before judges. In the lat- 
ter case, however, the Greeks oftener said (u ipdQeg dixaatai. See 
Stallb. Plat. Apol. 17, A. xata narta^ in every respect^ as it 
were, in every possible mode of exhibition, fig — ^ea>^, I sm 
you as (those who correspond to the description, viz.) more re* 
Uyious sc than ordinary or than other men. For this suppres- 
sion of the other terra of the comparison, see on v. 21. That 
detcidaifAOveatfQOvg which is a vox media is to be taken here in a good 
deose^ IS rendered certain by the iilostration which the apostle 8iibjoiiis» 
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The oorresponding noan has thb signification in 25: 19. See the re- 
marks of Neander oo the word in his Pflanzung, etc, p. 818. 

V. 28. xoi aptt&etoQiop -^ ^m/iov, and (not transiently hot) eh9dg 
oi urvi ng the objecU of your, rdigum$ venerationy I found aho an 
aUar. a9§aafAata denotes not acts of worship, devotions, but tem- 
ples, images, altars and the like. It is a generic term, as xai ^ 
aoMmg them, shows, and comprehends under it ^lafiop. The pluper- 
fect hujiyQanto indodes the present, and is to be explained like the 
imperfect in v. 21. Jtypwrttp &e^, to an unknown god. '* Thai 
there was, at least, one altar at Athens with this inscription," sajs 
Meyer, *' would appear as historically certfun from this passage itself, 
even though other testimonies were wanting, since Paul appeals to' a 
fact of his own observation, and in the presence too of the Athenian 
people themselves." But the existence of such altars at Athens is 
well attested by competent witnesses, e. g. Fhilostratus and Pausanias. 
The former in his Life of Apollonius, 6. 2, says : a^acpQoviatiQov mQt 
manoow &9ilSp bv Xiyeip xal tavra Ji'&rivxiciVy ov hcu dypoiaratp ^iw^ 
^fici idgvrrai. Pausanias in his Description of Attica, 1. 1, says : 
mi U^aXjjQ(p (a port of Athens) — ^(ofioi d'idiv re oroiidCoiiinat aynaC' 
tw9 %ou ffQcionPf etc. It has been made a question here, how we are to 
understand the use of the plural in these passages ; whether as referring 
to the number of the altars on which the inscription occurred, or to the 
number of the gods to whom the altars were dedicated. Some have 
assumed the latter as the correct view ; and have said that Paul has 
arbitrarily changed the plural into the singular, in order to accommo- 
date the fact to his purpose ; or even that the writer by this inaccu- 
racy, has betrayed himself as a person who had no direct knowledge 
of the circumstances which he professes to relate. But even if the in- 
scription on these altars was in the plural, it does not follow, as has been 
Miggested already, that Paul may not have found one having the lan- 
guage which he recites. Such appears to be Bengel's view. Again, 
it would not follow that he has necessarily misrepresented the sense, 
admitting that he may have substituted the singular for the plural. 
The heathen writers oflen employed &eo\ to convey the general idea 
of divine power, providence, deity and the like.^ With that meaning 
the plural could be relinquished for the singular or the singular for 
the plural, just as an individual pleased. Here the apostle might 
have preferred ^a<p, merely for the sake of its stricter formal accord- 
ance with the doctrine which he was about to advance. Kuinoel ap- 
pears at a loss to decide whether the plural in the case under remark 

' See examples of this interchange in the passages collected by P/anner in his 
Systema Theologiae Qentilis PDrioris, p. 102 and elsewhere. 
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has reference to the number of the altara, or to thai of the gods. 
Bauer knows certainly that the latter was the fact, and proceeds to 
draw thence his inferences adverse to the truth of the narratioD.i 
Another class of critics, as Calyia, Olshansea app^rentlj, and -boom 
others, seem to take it for granted that Paul deviated from the strict 
form of the inscription, but deny that he violated its proper import or 
availed himself of anj unworthy artifice. 

But even the appearance of a difficultj here vanishes entirelj, when 
we give to the language of Philostratus and Pausanias the interpre- 
tation, which is bejond any reasonable doubt the correct one. Winer 
states his view of the case as a philologist thus : ^' It by no means 
follows from the passages (of the writers above named), that each 
single one of the altars mentioned by them, had the inscription otf- 
p<6aT<HS &toig in the plural, but more naturally that each one sepa- 
rately was dedicated dypoiarip ^£<p ; but this singular the narrators 
were obliged to change into the plural, because they spoke of all those 
altars in a collective way. It appears, therefore, that there were 
several altars in different places at Athens with the inscription of- 
v^CTf^ &e^** See his Realw. Art, Athen. So also among others, 
Eichhom, Hess, Hemsen, Meyer, De Wette ; a union of authorities, 
which shows that the decision on this point is not one of party-interesL 
It should be added that several of the older commentators render 
dyfdotcp ^e(p, to the unknown Godj supposing the God of the Jewsp 
i. e. Jehovah, to be meant Such a view mistranslates the Grreek, 
and violates all historical probability. 

The precise historical origin of these altars at Athens so dedicated, 
is unknown. The conjectures are various. One is that they were 
very ancient, and that it was at length forgotten to whom they had 
been originally built ; and that the inscription in question was pot 
on them at a later period, to apprise the people of this fact If that 
was their character, it is not easy to see what proper point of oonnec- 
tion the apostle could have found for his remark with such a relic of 
sheer idolatry. Another is, that in some time or times of public oar 

* His remark here is the following. " Eine solche Verwechslung der allein 
historisch nachweisbaren uyvuarot i&eol mit dem unhistorischen and dem Poly- 
theismas Uberhanpt fremden uyvocroc ^ebi konnte nar ein SchriftsteUer sich ei^ 
laaben, welcher der erzahlten Begebenheit femer stund, nnd keine Widerlegimg 
an Ort nnd Stelle zn fiirchten hatte, wie diess beim Apostel Fanlus hatte der Fall 
sein mOssen." See his Pau/us, cferJ/wsTe^, etc, p. 177. De Wette having pro- 
nounced the refutation of such criticism snperflnoos, adds : " Jene masslose Kritik 
hebt sich darch sich selbst auf ; nnd darin besteht eben ihr T^utzen, dass sie dnrck 
Ueberschreitong aller Schranken das Geftlhl der Nothwendi^eit sich beschrAnken 
zu miissen weckt." See Vorwort zwr dritten Auflage of his Commentaiy on Acti, 
1848. 
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lamitj, the Athenians not knowing what god they had offended^ 
whether Minerva or Jupiter or Mars, erected these altars so as to be 
sure of propitiating the right one. The same objection may be made 
as before ; since their ignorance in this case relates merely to the 
identity of the god whom they should conciliate, and involves no 
recognition of any power additional to their heathen deities. The 
most rational explanation as it seems to me, is that these altars 
had their origin in the feeling of uncertainty, inherent after all in the 
minds of the heathen, whether their acknowledgment of the superior 
powers was sufficiently full and comprehensive ; in their distinct con- 
sciousness of the limitation and imperfection of their religious vicwsy 
and their consequent desire to avoid the anger of any still unacknow- 
ledged god who might be unknown to them. That no deity might 
punish them for neglecting his worship or remain uninvoked in asking 
for blessings, it appears that they not only erected altars to all the gods^ 
for whom they had names, but distrustful still lest they might not comr 
prehend fully the extent of their subjection and dependence, they built 
them also to any god that there might be, although they knew him not. 
No one can say that it is ascribing too much discernment to- the 
heathen to affirm this. It would be easy, as far as relates to this 
point, to justify the representation by any amount of proof. Not 
to allude to other considerations, that comprehensive address in 
Horace — At o deorum quicquid in coelo regit — the oft used for- 
mula — si deo, si deae — ^and the superstitious dread which the an- 
cient heathen are well known to have entertained, of omitting 
any deity in their invocations, prove the existence of the feeling to 
which reference has been made. Out of this feeling, therefore, 
these altars may have sprung ; first, because the supposition is so en- 
tirely consistent with the genius of polytheistic heathenism ; secondly, 
because, as Neander suggests, the language which Philostratus imputes 
to Apollonitts, (jtoqiQaviateQw — ^A^^riirqaiv, as quoted above, indicates 
that he regarded the altars at Athens of which he speaks, as the ex- 
pression of such a sentiment ; thirdly, because the many-sided religious- 
ness of the Athenians would be so apt to develope itself in some such 
demonstration ; and, finally, because Paul could appeal with so much 
effect to such an avowal of the insufficiency of heathenism, and to 
soch a testimony so borne, indirect yet significant, to the existence of 
the one true. God. Under these circumstances, an allusion to one of 
these altars by the apostle, would be equivalent to his saying to the 
Athenians thus : *^ You are correct in acknowledging a Divine ex- 
istence beyond any which the ordinary rites of your worship recog- 
nize *, there is such an existence. You are correct in confessing that 
Vol. VL No. 22. 30 
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he 18 unknown to you ; you have no just conceptions of his nature 
and perfections." He could add then with truth: Xh ory — xa- 
TayyeXloi} ruilv, Whom, therefore^ not knowing ye worship^ this one I 
announce unto you. The inverted order gives point to the declaration. 
ayvovvrtg has the same object as the verb ; hence not ignorantly as if 
they did not know whither theirworshipwasdirected, but «= without any 
just knowledge of him. The word points back evidently to ayfioarfp. 
evae^eire has seemed to some a strong term, as the cognate words in 
the New Testament always express the idea of true piety ; but the 
term occurs farther only in 1 Tim. 5: 4, and denotes there not the 
exercise of piety, but of something merely kindred to it, filial rev- 
erence. It needs only a similar modification to adapt it to the use 
required here. 

V. 24. The connecting idea between this verse and the preceding 
is : God (whom 1 announce to you, being or since he is) the Creator^ 
etc. To raise in the mind some proper conception of his exalted 
nature and glory, the apostle calls attention to his character as the 
Infinite Maker of all things ; whence it must be self-evident that he 
was not to be confounded with any of their idols, whose existence 
was limited by the space which they occupied, oviog, etc, inasmuch 
as this one is the SovereigUy supreme Ruler, etc oin — xaroiTtH. The 
mass of the heathen in practice made no difference between the sym- 
bol and its object ; the block was the god ; comp. 19: 26. h raotg, 
because the statues or images were kept in the recesses of the temples. 

V. 25. The apostle illustrates the character of the true Grod still 
further, by another contrast between him and the deities of the heathen. 
He is independent of his creatures ; he needs nothing from them ; 
they can earn no merit by serving him. aide — ^eQanevetat, and 
(after a preceding negative) he is not ministered unto by the hande 
of men. The heathen considered it meritorious to lavish wealth on 
the temples and shrines of their idols ; they brought to them costly 
gifts, and even offerings of food and drink, as if they stood in need 
of such things, and could be laid under obligation to their worship- 
pers. That prayer of Chryses, priest of Apollo, in II. 1., I. 87 — 42, 
expresses the true spirit of heathenism in this respect, avrog dtdovg. 
The relation of the clause is causal : since he himself gives. The em- 
phasis of the pronoun arises from its opposition to the idea of others 
giving to him. ta naviay the whole, i. e. of the things which they 
enjoy. In such an expression, ra restricts the adjective to the class 
of objects intimated by the preceding words or the context. Yet some 
editors omit the article here. Comp. further, Rom. 8: 82. 1 Cor. 9: 
22. Phil. 3: 8, and some others. But in most of these passages, too, 
the maouacripts fluctuate. 
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y. 26. inottjae re, etc., and he made of one Hood every nation of 
men that they shotdd dwell. This is the more obvious view of the 
construction, and is the one which has been generally adopted. Yet 
several of the best critics, as Kuinoel, De Wette, Meyer, regard 
nouiv here as an instance of its use with an accusative and infinitive, 
as in Matt. 5: 32. Mark 7: 37, and translate : and Ite caused every na- 
tion of men (sprung) from one blood to dtoelL xajoixeiv connects 
itself more easily in this way, it is true, with the rest of the sentence ; 
but the facility gained here renders the expression hard at e£ eroi* 
oTfcaro^*, so that a term must be inserted to make the thought flow 
smoothly. The main idea in this verse beyond question is, that God 
has created the entire human race from a common stock ; and the 
more prominent way, therefore, in which the translation first stated, 
brings forward this proposition, appears to me to be a reason for pre- 
fering it. It is an objection to the other mode that it assigns a too 
subordinate place to the principal thought. But why does the apostle 
single out thus the universal brotherhood of the race ? Olshausen 
says it was intended as a reproof to the Athenians for their contempt 
of the Jews. Meyer, Neander, De Wette and others consider it as di- 
rected essentially against the polytheism of the heathen. If all are the 
children of a common parent, then the idea of a multiplicity of gods 
from whom the various nations have derived their origin, or whose 
protection^ they specially enjoy, must be false. The doctrine of 
the unity of the race is closely interwoven with that of the unity of 
the Divine existence. This more comprehensive view of the mean- 
ing, however, does not exclude the other ; since if all nations have the 
same Creator, it would at once occur that nothing can be more absurd 
than the feeling of superiority and contempt with which one afiects to 
look down upon another. As the apostle had to encounter the preju- 
dice which was entertained against him as a tJew, his course of remark 
was doubly pertinent, if adapted at the same time to remove this hin- 
drance to a candid reception of his message. It will be observed that 
what is denied in regard to polytheism, is affirmed as directly true 
here with reference to God. The conception (I include the entire 
verse) thus brought before their minds was a vast one. All that 
power exerted in giving existence to men, controlling their destiny, 
exalting entire nations or casting them down, which they had par- 
celled out among such an infinity of gods, they are now led to think 
of as concentrated in a single Possessor ; they get now the idea of one 
infinite Creator and Ruler. xaToixeiv is the infinitive of design. 
The various lands which the different families of mankind occu- 
pied, with all the advantages connected with their position, God had 
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assigned to them, comp. Deot. 32: 8. Ps. 115: 116. Tea, he had pro- 
ceeded from the very first with a view to their welfare. He designed, 
in creating men, that thej should inhabit and possess the earth as 
their own ; that they should all of them enjoy the manifold blessings 
allotted to them in the various places of their abode. It was to Him 
they were indebted for them, and not to accident or their own enter- 
prise, or the favor of ^me imaginary god. The remark is made as 
a universal one, and has its justification as such in the fact that not- 
withstanding the inequalities which diversify the condition of nations, 
they have severally their peculiar advantages ; it is natural for every 
people to esteem their own land, in some respects at least, as the best.' 
But the remark was specially aimed, beyond doubt, at the feeling 
of self-congratulation with which the Athenians were prone to con- 
template the peculiar felicity of their own position, their national re- 
nown, their past and present prosperity. This view of the meaning 
prepares the way for the thought which is next introduced. oQiaag 
— T^tf xdromag aviav, having fixed the appointed seasons and limits 
of their abode. The second participle repeats the idea of the first, not 
superfluously, but with the evident effect of affirming it more strongly. 
The approved reading is nQoatSTayfitvovs^ rather than nQOtBtayfiirovQ 
as io the common text. The apostle, by adding this, admonishes the 
Athenians that tbey, like every other people, had not only received 
their peculiar advantages from the common Creator, but that they 
could hold them only during the continuance of his good will and favor. 
In assigning to the nations their respective abodes, he had fixed the 
seasons of their prosperity — the limits of their territory, i. e. it was He 
who decided when and how long they should flourish, and how far 
their dominion should extend. The remark was adapted both to re- 
buke their spirit of self-elation and to warn them of the danger of 
slighting a message from Him who had their destiny so perfectly at 
his command. 

Another interpretation of these last words has been extensively 
received, which is plainly incorrect. Some have explained them 
as referring to the limits which God has assigned to the lives of 
men individually : they have their appointed seasons and bounds, be- 
yond which they cannot pass. But that idea lies entirely out of the 
present circle of view, as the subject of discourse here is that of na- 
tions and not of individuals. It is also philologically inadmissible ; 
since avzoSf can naturally refer to dyO^Qdnrnv only as connected with 

* This principle Tacitus has recognized in his fine remark in the Germania, 4 3- 
Describing that country, he says^informem terris, asperam coelo^ nimnpatnaiii. 
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nap i^pog. The anti-poljtheistic aim, which fornix to such an exten 
the ground-toDe of the discourse, is to be recognized perhaps, also, in 
this part of it. The separation of men into so many different nations, 
might seem to oppose the idea of their common parentage ; that sepa- 
ration itself is therefore represented by the apostle (obiter) as having 
been contemplated in the divine pUn. 

v. 27. C^eiir, telic infinitive, UuU they ihouid seek. It attaches it- 
self more particularly to the part of the sentence which commences at 
xatotxtiPp and states the moral object which God had in view with 
reference to men, in making such provision for their convenience and 
happiness. It was that they might be led, by such tokens of his good- 
ness, to seek kim^ i. e. a more perfect knowledge of Him and of their 
obligations to Him. Some, on the contrary, make the infinitive de- 
pend, almost wholly, on the cUuse just before, and find the connection 
to be : «B that excited by the proofs of his power, as manifested in the 
varying fortunes of nations, they should seek, etc But as ah^ady ex- 
plained, the controlling idea in that clause is that of the goodness of 
God (snbject, as to its continuance, to the divine pleasure) ; while that 
of his power, as displayed in the infliction of judgments, is only inci- 
dentally involved. Again, that clause is a subordinate one, as its 
structure shows, and that it should break off ^t^teiv so much from the 
main part of the sentence, would be violent ei oQays — eSgouVf if 
ferhaps they might feel after him and find him, xptiXaqitjaetav denotes, 
properly, the motions of a blind man, who gropes along after an object 
in the dark. On the peculiar Aeolic termination, see Win. §13. 2 d. 
St. § 69. 8. This verb, as well as the problematical form of the expres- 
sion — si o^/e, — are chosen, because the apostle would concede the 
eomparative indistinctness of the light which the heathen have to guide 
them, xizitwje, although indeed* This clause is added to show that the 
eonoession just made was not intended to exculpate the heathen for 
their estrangement from God. Although so benighted as to be compelled 
to grope for the object of their search, it was still within reach ; they 
bad not, after all, so far to go for a knowledge of God, that they 
might not find it if they would. Compare the sentiment with Acts X4: 
17, and especially with Rom. 1: 20. 

y. 2d. *Ep avttp — iofjiep. We are not, I suppose, to insist on a 
sharp distinction between these words. They present the idea, on ev- 
ery side. We derive our existence solely from God ; we depend on 
Bim, every instant, for life, motion, thought, all onr varied activity. 
From creatures thus dependent, the evidence of a Creator cannot be 
▼eiy deeply hidden, if they have only a disposition to seek for it 
mg nmif a$ aUOf i. a the sentiment is not only tme, but has been ao- 

80* 
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knowledged. xa^' vfidg, tiz. Greeks in distinction from Jews ; not 
Athenians in distinction from other Greeks. Tov yoQ — fo^aV, Fot 
his offspring also are we. Derivation implies dependence. The crea- 
ture cannot exist apart from the Creator. The apostle brings forward 
the citation correctly, therefore, as parallel in sentiment to h avttp^^ 
iofiev. Here rov stands for the pronoun. Win. § 20. 2. St. § 94. 1. 
The words form the first half of a hexameter, and are found in Ara- 
tus, a Cilician poet, who flourished about 270 B. C. The celebrated 
hymn of Cleanthes to Jupiter, 1. 5, contains almost the same words, 
viz. ^x (TOV yag yevog its^iv. The same idea, variously expressed, oo« 
curs in several other Greek writers. The form of the citation the 
apostle took, undoubtedly, from Aratus, but says ttvig eigi^xamf 
because, as some affirm, he had distinctly in mind, some of the other 
passages where the thought is found ; or, according to others, because 
he inferred that so obvious a remark must be a common one ; or, 
finally, because he would generalize the idea, i. e. the categorical plu- 
ral : = The truth is so plain, that even your poetry recognizes it 
See the grammatical references in the note on v. 18. I am inclined 
to think that the last is the true explanation, yog xoi, as Meyer ob- 
serves correctly, has no logical connection with Paul's speech, but is 
to be viewed merely as a part of the citation, which it was necessary 
to retain on account of the verse. 

V. 29. rivog ovp^ etc., sincey therefore, we are the offspring -of 
Grod. The inference drawn here is, that idolatry is supremely absurd 
inasmuch as it makes that which is destitute of life, motion, intelli- 
gence, the source of these attributes to others. Comp. Isa. 44: 9 sq. 
Xtcgdy^au stands in apposition with the nouns which precede, i. e. 
the state or form of the materials just enumerated, artificially wrought. 

V. 80. The relation of this verse and the one following to the pre- 
ceding one is this : Since such is the nature of idolatry, you mast there' 
fore — ovv — repent of it, because Grod now lays upon yoa his com- 
mand to this effect, in view of the retribtitions of a judgment to come. 
The most important word here is vnegidoir. It does not occur furtbcr 
in the N. Test., but is found often in the Septuagint, where it signifies 
to neglect, which is its proper classical sense, then to despise, but espe- 
cially to suffer to pass as if unnoticed, to withhold the proof of noticing 
something which is, at the same time, a matter of distinct knowledge, i. a. 
in the sense of Db9 Hiph., and Hithp., comp. Dent. 22t 3, 4, etc. In this 
last signification, the verb represents perfectly the apostle's meaning 
here. Grod had hitherto permitted the heathen to pursue their own way, 
without manifesting his sense of their conduct, either by sending to tbeii 
special messengers to testify against it, as he did to fhn Tsirnj nr hy Infliil 
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ing apon them at once the panishment deserved. The idea is yirtaallj 
the same, therefore, as that of eiaae Acts 14: 16, and noQidcoMv Bom. 1: 
24. To onderstand vnegidw as meaning that God would not judge or 
ptinish the heathen for the sins committed in their state of idolatry, 
would be at variance with Paul's theology on this subject as he has 
unfolded it Rom. 1: 20. 2: 11 sq. Not onlj so, but the repentance 
which the apostle now calls upon them to exercise, presupposes theur 
guilt. 

y. 81. diott, because^ states the reason why the heathen also, as well 
as others, must repent ; they could not, without this preparation, be safe 
in the day of righteous judgment, which awaited them. eV a^dgi, etc., 
hjf the man whom he has appointed, dvdQi omits the article because a 
definite clause follows. Win. §19. 4. St. § 89. 8. <p stands, by attraction, 
for the accusative, niariv naqa<riKi9 nciaiVy having afforded asturancej 
confirmation, to all^ viz. of a judgment to come. The sentence being left 
incomplete, it is impossible to say just how much the apostle intended 
to represent as proved by the resurrection of Christ. He himself re^ 
ferred to it, undoubtedly, in the first place, as establishing the possi- 
bility of such a resurrection of all men from the dead as was involved 
in hie doctrine of a general judgment ; but whether he had yet de- 
veloped this doctrine so far that the Athenians perceived already this 
bearing of the fact, is uncertain. It was enough to excite their scorn 
to hear of a single instance of resurrection. Again, the resurrection of 
Christ from the dead confirms the truth of all his claims ; and one of 
these was that he was to be the judge of men ; see John 5: 28, 29* 
But whether the apostle meant to extend the argument to these and 
other points, we cannot decide, as he was so abruptly silenced. 



JEffect of the Discourse on the Athenians. 

Yv. 82 — 84. Patd is interrupted in his speech and leaves the place* 
y. 82. The apostle was heard with attention until he came to speak of 
the resurrection ; when, at the announcement of a doctrine which 
sounded so strangely to the ears of the Athenians, some of them broke 
finth into expressions of open contempt It is altogether incredible 
that a judicial process, in the highest court of Athens, should have 
terminated in thb manner, drdtstaatv rexQiOP^ a resurrection of the dead. 
As we do not know how much of Paul's idea the Athenians had ap- 
prehended, it is doubtful whether we are to take the plural here aa 
generic or numerical, L e. whether Christ merely be meant, or men 
in general mx^i is one of a class of words in the New Testa- 
ment which fluctuate as to the use of the article. Win« S 18. 1. 
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l^xovaofiel^a — naQt tovtov. It is disputed whether we are to under- 
stand this as said seriously, or as a courteous refusal to hear anything 
farther on the subject. The latter is the more common view ; Hein- 
richs, Kuinoel, Meyer, Hemsen, Lisco, De Wette, Bloomfield, and 
others adopt it. The manner in which Paul now left the assembly, 
and the termination of his labors, immediately after this, at Athens, 
favor this interpretation. Such a mode of speaking, too, was entirely 
consonant to the Athenian character. See, besides, the first remark 
on V. 34. Beza, Calvin, Grotius, Rosenmiiller, are among those who 
would impute a serious meaning to the language. That sense lies 
nearer to the literal form of the words, it is true ; unless one might 
think that naXip itself casts some suspicion upon their sincerity* 
Compare this with the answer of Felix, 24: 25. 

Vv. 33, 34. Hou ovicog, andtkusy after such an experience, with such 
a result; corop. 20: 11. Y. 34. jiveg de. This notice seems to be 
introduced, but certain, as if it stood contrasted, in the mind of the 
writer, with what is stated respecting the effect of Paul's address, 
in the preceding verse — a contrast between what was unfavorable 
in the result on the one hand, and what was favorable on the other. 
Yet di may be taken as continuative. xoXXrj&evtBS avttpf not 
adhering, but inchoatively joining, attaching themselves to hinu 
lAQeonayitt^g, the Areopagite, i. e. one of the judges in the court of 
the Areopagus. Of the number of these judges, nothing certain ia 
known, except that it appears to have varied at different times. See 
Pauly's Beal-Encyclopadie, Vol I. p. 700 sq. Eusebius and other 
ancient writers say that this Dionysius became afterward bishop of 
the church at Athens, and ended his life as a martyr, xoc /vi^^, emd 
a woman, not the wife of Dionysius, as some have said, for the article 
and pronoun would then have been added, comp. 5: 1 ; or at least the 
article, comp. 24: 24. It has been inferred, from her being singled 
out thus by name, that she was a woman of rank, but beyond this, 
nothing is known of her. 

Having delivered this speech with such a result, Paul appears to 
have left Athens at once, to return no more. Although he spent the most 
of the next two years in Corinth and the vicinity, he did not (so far 
as any notice exists) direct his steps again to this city. On his third 
missionary tour, he came once more into this general part of Greece, 
but at this time passed by Athens, certainly once and again, without 
repeating his visit thither. 
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ARTICLE VII. 

NOTICE OF DAVIDSON'S INTRODUCTION TO THE NEW TES- 
TAMENT. 

The yaloe of this elaborate work will depend, in part, on the an^ 
8wer to the following question, Is it wise to bring before the British 
and American public objections to the genuineness and authenticity of 
the canonical books, which have been urged only in Grermany, and 
which may possibly never be heard of in any other country, even if 
these objections are met by able and satisfactory replies ? Shall the 
antidote be furnished where the disease is unknown ? We are dis- 
posed to answer this question in the affirmative. Some of these cavils, 
indeed, for they are not worthy of the name of objections, are so trivial 
that they will not repay the time and talent necessary to describe them. 
Not a few of the allegations of such writers as Schwegler against the 
Gospel of John, might be suffered quietly to float into the limbo that 
speedily awaits them. It is degrading to an honorable man to try to 
discuss them. It is tme, also, that objections which have weight or 
plausibility with a Grerman, may find no favor with an Englishman or 
an American. They rest on a Glerman basis only, are fitted to a 6er^ 
man idiosyncrasy. One, who has a tolerable measure of common sense, 
even if inclined to skepticism, would perceive no special pertinence 
in them. One educated under the influence of the views on mental 
philosophy prevalent wherever the English language is spoken, finds 
it difficult to understand fully either the objections or the answers to 
them. Accordingly, to discuss biblical topics in the German method, 
requires caution, sound judgment, acquaintance with the peculiar 
character and tendencies of the English and American mind. In our 
well-meant but ill-advised efforts, we may perplex and unsettle the 
faith of Christians ; the objection may occasion an injury which the 
answer can never repair. 

Still, we are disposed to welcome a treatise like that of Dr. David- 
ton, which goes so thoroughly into the recent German criticism on the 
Gk>spel8, adducing and overthrowing the most plausible objections to 
the truth of the evangelical history, which the '* latest form" of Get* 
man neology has brought forward. In the first place, in the final re* 
suit, the Gospel will stand on a firmer basis. Every new assault only 
reveals its impregnable position. Every fresh trial only shows the 
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sterling character of the gold. An attempt to degrade Shakspeare or 
Milton frbm the position which they now occupy, only excites wonder 
or contempt, and is sure to recoil on the head of the assailant. So it 
will soon be in relation to the Grospels, ultimately, even in Grermany. 
Books that can outlive such an array of learning and ingenuity as has 
been directed against the evangelists within the last twenty years, 
must be divine. The effect of the unsuccessful, reiterated attacks 
which are made upon them, will be to place them on that high emi- 
nence where the mere critic and scholar shall be content to let them 
remain, open indeed to still profounder investigation and ever widening 
illustration, but in trustworthiness no longer assailable. It is coming 
to this result even in Germany, if we understand the signs of the times. 
Most of those who have impugned the authority of the Grospels, or 
parts of them, since the days of Strauss, are but his feeble imitators. 
Even the wavering critics, as De Wette, seem almost ashamed to re- 
fer to B. B., as they abbreviate Bruno Bauer.^ Writers of the stamp 
of Schweizer, Schwegler, and Zeller, are left to gather up the crumbs 
which fall from their master Strauss's table. Really, some of the difll- 
culties and hypotheses which they adduce, would have subjected a 
member of college, one hundred years ago, to discipline. Schweizer, 
e. g., undertakes to separate the spiritual substance of John's Gospel 
from a Galilean interpolation, of a different character ! As a proof of 
a gradual return to sounder views, we may mention that De Wette 
complains, in one of his late Prefaces, that the younger scholars are 
coming back to the " old orthodoxy .*' The persons to whom he refers, 
we suppose, are £brard, Wieseler, Stier, J. P. Lange, etc Meyer, 
in the second edition of his Grospels, is returning to ** conservatismus." 
The tendency in the late edition of Winer's Bible Dictionary, is in 
the same direction. £ven De Wette himself, in the preface to his 
A|)OcaIypse, appears to be much alarmed at the progress which the 
'* young Hegelianism" is making in Germany. 

Again, a promptitude in meeting the ablest and most learned of the 
opponents of the Gospel, may not be unattended with good results, 
even if much of the Grerman skepticism is not transferred to English 
soil. It reveals a confidence in the power of truth, a vigilance in 
guarding the fortress, a keen vision in detecting coming danger, and 
a learning and ability which must command respect. If Grerman 
criticism is to be subjected to a criticism as sharp, and a learning ts 
acute in EngUnd and the United States, joined to a judgnaenl and 
common sense much more trustworthy, a reflex influence may be ex- 

^ Of De Wette'a opinion of Von Baur, see a note on p. 348. 
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erted on Qermtrnj herself. A more healthful tone will pervade her 
theological literature. More caation will be exhibited in propounding 
startling theories, and some respect for the views of scholars of other 
nations will be cherished. Hitherto, the Germans have had the field 
of biblical criticism, with few exceptions, to themselves, much, as we 
conceive, to their own disadvantage. 

We maj add, in the third place, that it will be impossible to exclude 
German biblical criticism, either from England or from the United 
States. The attempt to lay an embargo on anj species of foreign 
Itteratare is preposterous. Strauss's Life of Jesus has been trans- 
lated in England, and is in the process of diffusion there and in 
this country. Another book, which makes sad havoc with the Old 
Testament, De Wette's Introduction to the Old Testament, has been 
brought out in two large and handsome volumes in Boston. Other 
translations might be named, which contain more or less of what is 
rightly named destructive criticism. Many of the evangelical theolo- 
gians have not ijrhoUy escaped the neological influences so rife around 
them. Besides, the knowlege of the German language is greatly ex- 
tending. Twenty scholars now read Grerman commentaries in the origi- 
nal, where one scholar used them twenty years ago. The theological 
publishers in Germany have, for some years, looked to this country as 
one of their most important foreign customers. The German emigration 
hitherward will open another door for the influx of good and of bad 
German books. So that the evils of German literature, whatever 
they may be, will find an introduction and currency, just as it has 
been impossible to exclude a pernicious French literature. The only 
safeguard is that which Dr. Davidson has adopted — to meet learning 
with learning, argument with argument, and if possible, before the 
poison is introduced, prepare an efl*ectual remedy. 

We will now proceed to give some account of Dr. Davidson's work. 
It is entitled an ^ Introduction to the New Testament ; containing an 
examination of the most important questions relating to the authority, 
interpretation and integrity of the canonical books, with reference to 
the latest inquiries." It is printed in the most finished style of Lon- 
don typography by Samuel Bagster and Sons. The first volume 
contains the Four Grospels in 430 pages 8vo. The second volume 
will be published about the first of July next, and will probably end 
with the Pastoral Epistles. The third volume will include the re- 
mainder of the New Testament. In the first volume the matter is 
distributed as follows : 187 pages to Matthew, 32 to Mark, 50 to 
Luke, and 148 to John. This proportion is a pretty good indication 
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of the relative importance of the questions which have been started 
in relation to the several gospels, or the nature and number of the 
attacks which have been lately made upon them. The eonlodiog 
pages are devoted to a consideration of the correspondences in the 
first three gospels. One part of what is commonly embraced in In* 
troductions is omitted in this work, vis. the criticbm of the text. This 
topic the author proposes to take up at large in a new edition of bis 
Lectures on Biblical Criticism. The following topics are treated, aft 
more or less length, in relation to each of the gospels : Some nodces 
of the writer, the persons for whose use it was designed in the firsl 
instance, the apostolic origin or authenticity, integrity, time and place 
in which it was written, characteristic peculiarities and contents. la 
addition, there b a discussion on the language in which Matthew*a 
gospel was originally written, relation of Mark's gospel to Peter, and 
the language in which it was written, Luke's preface and relation of 
his gospel to Paul, the immediate occasion and object of John's goapel, 
and a comparison of its contents with those of the synoptical gospelfl. 
The question in relation to the language in which Matthew's gospel 
was first composed, is very elaborately and learnedly discussed- The 
conclusion is, that it was written in the Aramaean or Syro-Cbal- 
daic, *' the ancient historical testimony being unanimous" in favor of 
this position. The evidence of Papias, the earliest witness, whom 
Irenaeus terms ** a hearer of John, and a companion of Polycarp," is 
patiently examined, and ** on the whole it would appear that small as 
his abilities were, he was a credible and competent witness in the 
matter before us." *' Great stress too must be laid on the testimony 
of Pantaenus, because it is unquestionably independent of Papias." 
Li addition to the evidence of antiquity, Dr. D. argues that as the 
gospel was written for the Jews in Palestine, it would be more natural 
for Matthew to write in Syro-Chaldaic, as it was the vernacular 
tongue and especially dear to the Jews, even allowing that the Greek 
had attained great currency. Special stress is laid on the circuuib- 
stance that Josephus terms the Syro-Chaldaic ndtQiog yhiacti as con- 
trasted with the Greek which he terms |iV^ xcu aUjodami diaX&ntoQ, 
Besides, the Hebraisms of the first gospel are favorable to the hy- 
pothesis of a Hebrew original. The mode of quotation is also ui^ged 
on the same side, though many quotations very nearly coincide with 
the Septuagint. The strongest arguments against a Hebrew original 
** may be reduced to four." The first is, that the old Syriac version, 
the Peschito, was made from the Greek, not the Hebrew. It would 
certainly be very strange for a Syriac translator to prefer a Greek 
copy instead of a Syro-Chaldaic original, especially, siooe from the 
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relation of the latter to Syriac, a large part of the work would be done 
to his hand. It is attempted to weaken the force of this reasoning by 
showing that Christianity was diffused in the north-eastern parts of 
Syria, not directly from Palestine, but from Antioch, where the 
Greek edition of Matthew was perhaps the only one known, the 
Syro-Chaldaic not having travelled out of Palestine. It is said, again, 
that there are no characteristics of a translation in the Greek. ** This 
is merely a proof of its excellence. It bears the marks of an original. 
The author was so fully competent to his task, as to produce a version, 
having all the appearance and character of an original.*' Again, 
paronomasias occur in the Greek gospel. " This fact is neutralized 
by the circumstance, that they are also found in the Septuagint." 
Lastly, the Greek gospel only is quoted or referred to by the early 
fathers. The Hebrew document must have been unaccountably 
neglected. " But if we reflect on the fortunes of the Jewish Christians 
in Palestine till the time of Hadrian, we cannot be surprised at the 
paucity of copies which must necessarily have been made, nor the 
neglect on the part of the Gentile Christians of a Hebrew gospel 
which they were unable to read." 

We confess that we are not quite prepared to accede to this conclu- 
sion. The external evidence is in favor of a Syro-Chaldaic original ; 
the internal evidence is against it. The Greek gospel certainly bears 
all the marks of an original. And if Matthew wrote a Syro-Chaldaic 
gospel, possessing of course apostolical authority, a trustworthy his- 
tory of our Lord, from an eye-witness, it is very remarkable that this 
gospel should perish so suddenly, that there should be no hint in re- 
gard to its fortunes in the fathers, that they should fail to quote it, 
that there should be no legend whatever in regard to its fate. Then 
if some other person had translated the Syro-Chaldaic original into 
Greek, either with or without Matthew's sanction, why is there no 
allusion to it ? The fathers are quite careful to report the sanction 
which Mark's gospel receives from his connection with Peter, and 
Luke's from his relation to Paul. But there is a profound silence in 
relation to Matthew and his translator. 

Dr. Davidson vindicates the authenticity of the first two chapters 
of Matthew against the attacks of Schleiermacher, De Wette, Norton 
and others. The reasons alleged against this passage are of a sub- 
jective kind, and are entitled to little weight. They amount to this : 
that we cannot reconcile all the discrepancies between Matthew's 
chronology and Luke's, nor understand the nature of the star that > 
appeared to the Magi, nor perfectly comprehend the different repre- 

VoL. VL No. 22. 81 
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senUtions in the two gospels in respect to Joseph's abode ui Bethle- 
hem ana Nazareth. 

One point discussed in the Introduction to Mark, is the relation of 
this gospel to Peter. ** It may be inferred from the varying notices 
of some of the fathers, with some degree of probability, that Peter 
was not with Mark when the latter undertook to write the gospeL" 
^ If the gospel contain a faithful abstract of Peter*s discourses, the 
writer having been exceedingly careful to omit nothing of what he 
had heard from the lips of his spiritual master, and to set down nothing 
falsely, as John the presbyter assures us, we may safely rely on it as 
ultimately based on apostolical authority.'' The integrity of the last 
eleven verses of the gospel is discussed at considerable length, and 
the conclusion is adopted that they were added by another person after 
Mark's death. We think, however, that this decision is not borne 
out by the facts, and that the preponderance of arguments is in favor 
of the genuineness. Dr. D. says that **on the whole the external ar- 
guments in favor of the paragraph outweigh those on the other side." 
In our opinion, they greatly outweigh them. The passage is found 
in all the existing Greek MSS., except B, in all the ancient versions, 
the Syriac of Jerusalem included, in all the Evangelistaria and Sy- 
naxaria, and is sanctioned by nearly all the fathers. There is some 
reason to suppose that the objections to the passage had their origin 
in exegetical difficulties. Some of the internal arguments alleged 
against it, seem to us to have but little weight ; e. g. '* the desire of 
the miraculous is too great for Mark, vs. 17, 18. The kind of mira- 
cles indicated, and the power of performing them attributed to all 
believers, are adverse to the supposition of the evangelist being the 
writer." But was this promise more comprehensive, or has it an air 
of greater strangeness than the performance? Thus Acts 5: 15, 
" They brought forth the sick into the streets and laid them on beds 
and couches, that at least the shadow of Peter passing by might over- 
shadow some of them." Acts 2: 4, ** And they were all (believers) 
filled with the Holy Ghost, and began to speak with other tongues." 
So from Acts 5: 17, it would seem as if the great body of the Samari- 
tan believers received the power of working miracles. The same 
general diffusion of miraculous power, we infer from the first epistle 
to the Corinthians. Again, the words ^ he that believeth and %e ftsp- 
tized shall be saved, are very suspicious. They remind as of the 
post-apostolic period when a greater efficacy was attributed to baptism 
than it was intended to have." But has the insertion of thb seoond 
condition in this place, an aspect more strange than Peter's sumoioai, 
Acts 2: 88, '* Repent and be baptized every one of yoOi" or than our 
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Lord's declaration that men must be born of tpoter and of the spirit ? 
" The style of the whole piece is unlike that of the gospel. Its man* 
ner resembles that of brief notices, extracted from larger accounts and 
loosely linked together." But it has to our mind no more of thi« 
fragmentary and summary manner than other passages in Mark, e. g. 
1: 9 — 21, where four or ^ve important events are crowded into a few 
verses. " Instead of ix^dXXeif a«o, Mark uses ix^aXXeiv «x." Yet 
he does this only in one place, 7: 26. o TtvQiog is used in the 19th 
and 20th verses, instead oVitiaovg. Mark nowhere employs this 
appellation." But perhaps it was natural to apply the term Lord to 
Jesus after his resurrection, as before his crucifixion, Jesus had applied 
It to himself as recorded in Mark. On the whole, though there is 
weight in some of the internal objections, yet they do not throw so 
much doubt over the passage as to outweigh the strong external testi-* 
mony in its favor. The introduction of a number of anaJi leyofisva 
into a passage would not be a circumstance so extraordinary as the 
abrupt closing of the gospel at ch. 16: 8. 

The author comes to the conclusion that Luke's gospel is not of 
canonical authority because of the special influence which Paul had 
upon it. Its credibility and authority must be placed on another basis 
equally secure. That it fully deserves its present position among the 
gospels is unquestionable ; but it does not deserve it by virtue of any 
truth in the ancient tradition." The internal objections against the 
aatlientidty of Luke, viz. in the matter of the census, 2: 12, and in 
the alleged false chronology in regard to Lysanias, 3: 1, are examined, 
and shown to be capable of fair, if not of perfectly satisfactory expla- 
nation. The integrity of Luke seems to be unimpeachable. Vv. 13, 
14 of chap. 22, have been assailed, but without adequate reason. 

On John's gospel our author lays out his strength, as it has been 
pertinaciously assailed and with not a little acuteness by numerous 
recent critics. The time and place in which this gospel was written 
are uncertain. The place was probably Ephesus. The early exter- 
nal evidence establishes the apostolic origin of John's gospel. Yet 
it has been assailed by various writers on historic grounds. A recent 
critic, Liitaelberger, ("The Church Tradition on the apostle John, 
1840") has produced a work which Bleek characterizes as the most 
important attack made upon the gospel in modern times, and which 
has had no little influence on the later productions of Baur and 
Schwegler. It has been assumed as an indisputable fact that John 
the apostle lived and labored in Asia Minor during the latter part of 
his life. Liitzelberger attempts to destroy the credit of the ecclesias- 
tical tradition on which the fact resU. The acute reasonings and 
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plau.sible conjectures of this writer are met and rebotted with great 
ability by Dr. Davidson. " How impotent," he concludes, "do these 
objections appear ! How unlike the statements of men simply desirous 
of arriving at truth. If the bad cause they resolved to espouse did 
Dot appear desperate in their eyes, they have resorted at least to 
desperate weapons." 

A group of internal objections are next considered, viz. diversity in 
regard to the scene and duration of Jesus' public ministry, the diver- 
sity relating to the description of his person, and that which belongs 
to his discourses. John's peculiar temperament, his intimacy with 
his Master, the fact that he wrote at a later day, probably in Asia 
Minor, and for a different class of readers, may account for some of 
these diversities. Again, there are great resemblances between him 
and the Synoptists. All which is taught in the gospel of John may 
be found in the other gospels or in the epistles. It is not necessary 
to trace his doctrine of the Logos to Philo or to any extra- Palestinian 
source. The germs of it are in the Old Testament. The geographi- 
cal and archaeological difficulties in John have never been proved to 
be insuperable. E. g. Bethabara may be the true reading for the 
town called Bethany at the Jordan, or there may have been two 
Bcthanies. The Synoptists place the principal scene of Christ's 
ministry in Galilee, John places it in Judea ; they appear to limit 
its duration to one year, he alludes to several passovers. They, 
however, intimate that the Saviour's ministry was not confined to 
Galilee, and their speaking only of his last journey to Jerusalem does 
not exclude similar journeys. In order that we may obtain a com- 
prehensive view of the Messiah's person, the descriptions of all the 
evangelists must be combined. Xenophon's delineation of Socrates 
does not exclude that of Plato. That Jesus' discourses, as recorded 
by John, are different both in matter and form from those found in 
the other gospels is obvious, but it remains to be proved that the one 
class is inconsistent with the other. 

After discussing the immediate occasion and object of the gospel, 
that its special object was not polemic, and that it was not designed, 
except in a subordinate sense, as a supplement to the Synoptists, the 
author considers briefly the characteristics of the gospel, in manner 
and style, and then discusses at some length the question of the gen- 
uineness of chap. 21, of the two last verses in this chapter, of chap. 7, 
V. 51, 8: 11, and of 5: 3, 4. 

We have thus referred to a few of the topics in this Instructive vol- 
ame. The first and the decided impression which the reader receives 
is, that the author has mastered his subject, has patiently threaded 
his way through the toilsome labyrinth of German research, and has 
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dearly presented the main questions relating to the gospels in the 
light of the latest and most thorough investigations. Painful as it 
must be in some respects for a believer in the gospels to explore 
the cavils and objections of modern skepticism, jet the author has not 
shrank in the slightest .degree from his task. The inquiry is not 
only thorough and extensive, but embraces the most recent literature. 
So far as we can judge, the author has allowed nothing of importance 
to escape him. We are also strack with the general candor and im- 
partiality of the discussion. If an objection has apparent weight, it 
is not summarily dismissed. If the arguments of the friends of reve- 
lation appear to be more specious than solid, the author has inde- 
pendence enough to say so. An evident desire to arrive at the truth, 
without fear or bias, pervades the volume. Though this honesty of 
purpose may occasionally lead to results which will surprise the unre- 
flecting reader of the gospels, yet, in the final result, the authenticity 
of the gospels is placed on a firm basis. One rises from the perusal 
of this volume with the deepest conviction, that he is not following 
cunningly devised fables, or honestly devised myths. A fundamental 
discussion like that of Dr. D's, is attended with an excellent moral 
effect The sharper the scrutiny to which the evangelists are sub- 
jected, the more intelligent and the profounder is the faith which one 
feels in them. Thus a scientific discussion, if conducted with serious- 
ness and dignity, becomes a means of grace, prompts to faith in 
Grod*s word, and to love towards the Saviour. 

This Introduction is not designed to be popular in the common 
acceptation of that word. It is not composed in a style which will be 
attractive to the mass, perhaps, of educated men. The author is very 
sparing of ornament, makes no popular appeals, indulges in very few 
stirring descriptions. The style is direct and perspicuous, and the 
entire method is scientific. Occasionally, it seems to us there is a 
little unnecessary dryness. E. g. the enunciation of the topics at the 
beginning of the discussion on each gospel, might be less formal and 
skeleton-like, and when the author is considering the characteristics 
of the gospels, there might have been more pleasant descriptions and 
a greater outflow of feeling without injury to the scientific aspect of 
the treatise. Still, the book is, in this respect, substantially as it 
should be, a systematic and exact exhibition of the subject. The study 
of it ought sot to be confined to a few biblical scholars and clergymen. 
It treats of a subject which surpasses every other in interest, the records 
of the life and atoning death of our Lord. All clergymen, all who are 
called to defend the gospel in these days when it is attacked from so 
many quarters, will here find armor on which they can rely. 

81« 
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ARTICLE VIII. 

NOTES ON BIBLICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
By E. Robinion, D. D. ProTenor at Nevr York. 

I. The A'waj, the second River of Damascus. 

In the Number of this work for Nov. 1848, p. 760 sq. there are extracts 
from a letter of the Rev. Win. M. Thomson of BeihJkt, describing some 
antiquities on the route to Damascus. At tlie close he spoke of having 
on his return traced to its sources the river ^waj (the crooked), prob- 
ably the ancient Pharpar ; and held out the hope of further information 
in respect to it The following letter relates chiefly to that journey. I 
subjoin a few notes, comprising former notices of this stream, and the 
reasons for regarding it as the Pharpar of 2 Kings 5: 12. 

JBftHK, JVbv. 29, 1848. 

^ You were pleased to express a desire for the remainder of my hur- 
ried journey to and from Damascus ; and if I had supposed that the lat- 
ter half led me over the region least known and therefore most interesting, 
I would have been more particular at the time in my observations, and 
more prompt in writing. 

**! will dismiss the ci/y of Damascus with one or two remarks; as it is 
well known and visited by all travellers. There are more extensive re- 
mains of antiquity in it, than is generally supposed. Not far from the site 
of the great church of St John, (in which also are large antique columns 
and foundations,) are the remains of an immense building, constructed of 
heavy stones and evidently very ancient It is at present about fifty-three 
paces long on the west side ; and, on a stone about twenty feet from the 
ground, is a long Greek inscription, which I copied. — The great etuOt 
is built of stones having a hevd somewhat like the Phenician. It is, how- 
ever, evidently Saracenic ; and has smooth cut stones mingled with the 
bevelled. — At the place where the Barnda breaks through the mountain 
into the plain of Damascus, is a long Cufic inscription, thirty-five or forty 
feet high up in the perpendicular face of the mountain. I have got a 
splendid fac-simile of this curious relic of early Mohammedan times ; 
the only one of the kind I have found In all my rambles. I may send a 
copy of this beautiful inscription, with a translation, at some fbture time. 
— Now for the ride home. 
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''w^prS 19, 1848. Paesiog out of B4b Allah, the fouth-weBtern gate of 
Hamatfcus, 1 entered at once upon the great plain which stretches away to 
HauriLn and the desert In an hour and a quarter came to D&rlLya ; where 
18 a large square ruin, said to have been a convent (Deir), as most ruins 
are christened. This is the first place irrigated fiom the Mihr ^wcq. In 
half an hour more reached a deep canal of water, in many places carried 
under ground by a good tunnel. Another hour brought us to Jikn ; on a 
hill west of which is an old deserted castle named afler the village. 
Here begins the trap rock formation, which continues throughout Haur&n. 
Thirty-five minutes fi-om J6n is tlie bridge over the great canal of the 
AVaj ; and in twenty-five minutes more I reached the Khin esh-Sheikh 
on the bank of the river itsel£ The Kb&n is a large square caravanserai, 
built of black compact lava. From this to Sa'sa' is three hours. During 
the last hour, the perfect level of the plain is broken by low hills and ab- 
rupt gullies; and small tributaries from Jebel esh-Sheikh begin to fidl 
into the A'waj. The river is about as large as the Barada before the junc- 
tion with the founUiin Fijy. The largest of these tribuuirieB is called et- 
Sdbirdwfy from a village at the base of the mountains called Belt S4bir. 
Sa'sa' may be regarded as the point of union for all the tributaries of the 
A'waj. Various streams from the south, south-west, and west, here unite ; 
and the river, full grown, begins its meanderings across the vast plain, in 
a general direction north-east, towards Damascus, — an endless series of 
windings through boundless fields of wheat, now in its glory. The great 
highway to Palestine and Egypt appears always to have passed along the 
line of our ride to SaW ; and I noticed frequent traces of the Roman 
road. Along this road travelled caravans in the days of the Patriarchs ; 
and caravans to Mecca, Jerusalem, and Egypt, follow still the same track. 

^ Sa'sa' is a fortified town, with large Kh^ns all in ruins. The walls 
are twenty-five or thirty feet high, built of trap rock and faced with 
smootb cut limestone. The figure of the city is square ; and the corners 
of the walls were strengthened and defended by round towers. The 
whole is less than a mile in circuit A large ruined mosk is the most 
conspicuous object within the walls. The villagers are all Muslims, a 
sad set of villains, who would cut your throat for a piastre. They have 
bad a bloody quarrel lately ; and, living on the borders of the desert, they 
have frequent fights with wandering Arabs and dogged Druzes. Shibly 
Aryoo, the fiimous Druze chief who repeatedly defeated the whole Egyp- 
tian army in the Ledja, took Sa'sa', killed the guards of Ibrahim Pasha, 
and plundered his large stores laid up here for the army. — It must be 
nearly thirty miles from Damascus to Sa'sa'. We rode rapidly six and a 
half hours ; part of the time on the gallop. 

** I bad oAen heard of people fineezing to death on this plain. Many of 
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tbe trooptof Ibcablm Pasha, and many hones, ara said to bate perished in 
this way in a single night My experience during this day removed all my 
soepticism on this point. When we issued firom Bdkb Allah, a pleasaal 
south wind barely sufficed to render tbe burning rays of Syria's snn en- 
durable. As we adranced the wind rose and blew the dust, in whirling 
eddies, high into the air. Soon we put on our ckiakaL The wind rose to 
a tomadOb We were obliged to tie our cloaka around us with ropes, and 
our bats tight down with bandkercbiefik To Iceep warm we undertook to 
walk ; but could not stand against the wind. It began to raUi and bait 
We put our horses to the gallop ; and in an hour got into SaW. My 
Arab companions had already become stiff with cold and hardly able to 
speak. I had a great fire kindled ; and by hot tea and friction they were 
restored. But had we been in the open desert, and ol^iged to pass the 
night without shelter or fire, I think sooieof them would have died. Ajid 
this was the 19th of April. 

^^Jipril 20<&. Started for B4ni48 in a direction nearly west, over rolling 
volcanic plains well watered and clothed with wheat, extending to the 
great fountain of Menbej. This tbuntain issues* fi-om a low cave bei^eatb 
a hill of pudding-stone. There is no village near it Many years ago I 
heard from an Arab sheikh of Haur&a, that at certain periods this ibuii- 
taln rose firom a great depth in tbe earth, threw out great quantities of 
fiah on the plain, and then subsided. In Damascus, Dr. Meebaka told me 
that the water came out with a loud noise, like tbe roar of cannon ; that 
at certain times tbe water was blood-red f and that it threw out imraensa 
quantities of fisb, etc At SaW, and at the fountain itself, they told na 
that late ia autumn the fbuntaia dries up; that after the heavy rains of 
December, it returns with a lotid noise deep in the cave ; that the waftsr 
ia bloody at first, and crowded with fiah. I examined the cave as well as 
I could ; it being now full of clear cold water, swarming with fish, aad 
very deep. A man at the place told roe, that even when the stream ia 
dry they cannot go into tbe cave ; as the descent from the very mouth ia 
almost perpendicular. Stones rolled down appear to frU into an abyss of 
water. 

" 1 suspect there are several reservoirs or po<^ under this puddiag- 
stone projection of Jebel esh-Sheikh ; one at least of the interior ones 
acting upon the principle of the syphon; which, put in play, sends its 
large volume of water, with sudden and noisy violence, down a succession 
of waterfiills^ into tbe pool immediately below tbe mouth of the cave. 
This may account for the suddennesa, violence, and noise, atteadiog tha 
vetum of the stream. When the pool at the mouth of the cave is filled 
up, these precipices, causing the waterfalls, are covered; and the noise 
Probably some of tfaeae precipices ara of trap loek highly col- 
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ored with oxyde of iron or manganese ; and this will account ibr the red 
color of the water at first. To this cause, I know, may he ascribed the 
Mood uf Adonis which sometimes tinges the Nahr Ibrahim. 

** So much for Menbej ; which sends forth a large mill-stream, com- 
pletely covered with long and gracefully trailed sedge-weed, altogether 
unique in appearance. The water unites with the Nahr Jennliny, which 
comes down from Beit Jenn, a village high up in a wild gorge of Jebel 
esh-Sheikh, an hour and a half from Menbej, a little south of west ; and 
the united stream passes by Sa'sa'. — I think there can be no reasonable 
doubt, that the A'waj is the second river of Damascus. It waters ten 
times the arable land that the Barada does ; though the other alone passes 
through the city. 

'* Passing through Mazra'at Beit Jenn, at the termination of the gorge 
we began in earnest to climb the heights of Jebel esh-Sheikh, over vast 
fields of tnip rock; and in two hours reached the summit of this pass^ 
near a small village called Uhdr. The descent towards the Hikleh, by 
Sahita, Mejdel, and the castle of B&ni^s, to the town of this name, took 
three and a half hours. We ]>assed the lake Phiala a little on our left. 
The whole ascent was on trap rock, near the junction of the limestone, 
which constitutes the towering summits of Hermon. Those heights rose 
steeply on our right ; and to-day, at least, were battling with a wild snow- 
storm. At our elevation, it was a cold rain ; but the snow was whitening 
the cliffs within a bow-shot of us. It was a gloomy, sour ride, with now 
and then an opening into the sullen sublime. The view over Gilead and 
Bashan and the plain of Damascus was, at times, very grand and very 
desolate. 

^ At Mnias there had been no rain ; it was a glowing stimmer evenings 
Id three short hours we had descended from Arctic snows and storms to 
the balmy breezes, sweet birds, and sweet flowers of the tropics. It is 
a prodigious come-down, to the level of the H^leh. 

^ I reached Beiti^t in two days of hard riding from B4ni&s, by the ordi- 
nary route.*' ' 

Yours, truly, 

W. M. Thomson. 

Notes. — 1. The route of Mr. Thomson from Damascus to B&ni&s, 
seems to have been precisely thatof Irby and Mangles in 1818. As they 
passed from Sa'sa' westward, " the first part of the road," they say, " led 
through a fine plain, watered by a pretty, winding rivulet, with numerous 
tributary stieams, and many old ruined mills; from whence we began to 
ascend over a very nigged and rocky soil quite void of vegetation, having in 
some places traces of an ancient paved way, probably the Roman road lead- 
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mg from Dacnaacus to Gesarea Pbilippi. As we ascended we bad the bijB^hesI 
part of Jebel Sheikh on our right. We (bund the snow in some places 
of considerable depth, and difficult to croas with our horses." This wafl 
on the 24th of February. In descending to Binilis, they had the lake 
Pbiala ck>8e upon their lefl. They do not mention either Menbej or Beit 
Jenn ; though they must have passed near to both. — Burckhardt, travelling 
in 1810 from B4iii^ to Daranscus, appears to have followed nearly the 
tame route reversed, as far as to Beit Jenn ; though he does not speak of 
PtdaJa. He describes Beit Jenn as situated an hour and a quarter below 
the summit of the mountain, on the east side, in a narrow Wady, at a 
■pot where the valley widens a little. A quarter of an hour further dovm 
is 'Aio Beit Jenn, a copious spring ; and ader another half hour, the val- 
ley opens upon the plain on the eastern side of the mountain. Burckhardt 
did not at that time visit Sit'sa' ; but took the route from Beit Jenn, by 
way of Kefr Hauwar and Katana, to Damascus.^ 

2. The part of Jebel esh-Sheikh which Mr. Thomson speaks of climb- 
ing, al>ove Beit Jenn, is the lower ridge which branches off finom the 
lofty Hermon proper, towards the south, and is called by Burckhardt Je- 
bel Heisb. Further towards the south it sinks down into a broad swell 
of high table land ; and is there crossed by the usual caravan road from 
Sa'sa' by el-Kuneitirab to the bridge of the Jordan. Burckhardt says 
that from el-Kuneitirah, " the ground continues to rise, until we reached 
the chain of [isolated] hills, whk;h here form the most conspicuous part 
of the mountain Heish. The ground being hero conaiderably elevated 
above the plain of Damascus and Jaul6n, tliese hills, when seen from 
afar, appear like mountains ; although when viewed from their foot they 
are of very moderate height They are insulated ; and terminate at the 
kill Tell Fanis, towards the plain of Jaiil6n."3 With this agree substan- 
tially the accounts of Schubert and Wilson, who speak of a plain of table 
land and of single hills; but not of a chain of hills. 

3. Burckhardt, in speaking of the A'waj lower down, atKesweh, gives 
its name correctly ; but as he passes along its banks below Sa'sa', be calls 
it the S&bir&ny.3 It appears from Mr. Thomson's account, that this lat- 
ter name belongs strictly to a tributary of the A'waj. Some travellers 
have copied Burckhardt; while others name the stream according to the 
pkee where they happen to be; as Nahr Sa'sa', Nabr Kesweh, etc. 

4. Burckhardt speaks, at Kesweh, o^^tht river A'waj f* and desoribM 
it, half an hour below Sa'sa', as running '*in a deep bed of the Haur4a 
hbck stone."^ Irby and Mangles merely mention it as '^a fine stream." 
Monro, in 1633, describes it^ as ''a rapid stream flowing towards Damat- 
ens, which, being increased by others in its course, forms the Pharpsf, 

>Trav.p.45sq. «P.314. 'P.53,312. <P.63,312. »II.p.54. 
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one of those riTere which hare e?er been the pride of the Damascenes ; 
while the Ahana, issuing from the mountains near to the city, is now 
called the Barado." According to Schubert,^ the A'waj at SaW is "a 
small lively river." Dr. Wilson, who rejects the idea of its being one of 
the rivers of Damascus, because it does not water the city itself, speaks 
only of its coivse as *' rather notable in a geological point of view. 
The basaltic and cretaceous rocks meet at it on the same level. The 
first of these forms its right bank, and the second its left The basalt 
ceases where the Damascus road leaves it"^ I do not remember to have 
met with any further notices of the A'waj, beyond the mere mention of it 
1^ some name. 

5. In 2 Kings 5: 12, Naaman the Syrian says : ^ Are not Abana and 
Pbarpar, rivers of Damascus, better than all the waters of Israel ?" Id 
the Hebrew Keri, and in the marginal reading of the English Version, the 
first river is written Amana ; and this is probably the correct form, as af- 
fording a good etymology, Mhe perennial ;* comp. Isa. 33: 16L Now by 
** rivers of Damascus," it is hardly to be assumed that Naaman intended 
ahreanis running through or watering the city itself. He doubtless meant 
rivers of the territory or plain of Damascus; just as he did those of the 
territory of Israel. It is then not difficult to identify the Amana with the 
Barada ; first, because the larger and more important stream would natu- 
rally be first mentioned ; and then, because we find a part of Anti-Leba- 
non adjacent to Hermon also called Amana (Cant 4: 8), corresponding to 
that portion of the mountain where the Barada has its sources, and tak- 
ing its name apparently from the stream. This leaves the Pharpar to be 
referred to the A'waj, which beyond all question is the second river of 
the plain of Damascus, both in size and importance. I was led to this 
conclusion some years ago, while investigating the waters flowing east 
firom Anti-Lebanon ; but have not found this view brought forward by 
any one before Monro, as quoted above. The notices of Mr. Thomson 
go strongly to confirm the view. — ^There are only two other hypotheses 
req>ecting the second river. One regards it as a branch of the Barada, 
where that river is divided up into many channels in order to water the 
city of Damascus and its environs. The other refers it to the fountain 
and stream of el-Fijeh, described by Mr. Thomson in his former letter,^ 
which joins the Barada aAer a course of a hundred and twenty paces. 
These hypotheses were obviously mere shiAs to escape a difficulty, while 
no appropriate second river was yet known. But why they «hould be 
persisted in at the present day, it is more difficult to see. 

» m. p. 27 1. • Lands of the Bible, U. p. 324. 

' Biblioth. Sac 1848. p. 763. 
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II. Natural Bridge oyer the Litakt or Lbontbs. 

In April, 1844, the Rev. Eli Smith and Rev. S. H. Calhoun led JeruM' 
lem by way of Jericho, intending to pass up the valley of the Jordan to 
Tiberias. They proceeded as far north in the valley as the mouth of Wa- 
dy el-F&ria' ; beyond which they were unable to obtain guides or any 
other aid from the terror-stricken Aral>fl. They therefore turned their 
course by way of S4n(!^r to 'Akka ; and from thence took their way acroa 
the mountains, by Riimeish and Bint Jebeil, to Kadesh of Naphtali and 
B&ni^ by a route before unexplored. They returned to BeirOt by way of 
the bridge of KhQrdela and the castle esh-Shdkif ; continuing along upon 
the higher parts of Lebanon until they came opposite to Sidon, where 
they descended. A full journal of the whole toCir was kept by Mr. Smith, 
a copy of which is in my hands. It is exceedingly valuable ; and we may 
hope that it will one day see the light 

In May and June of the same year, Mr. Smith resided for some weeks 
at Hasbeiya ; and made excursions into the neighborhood and also to Da- 
mascus. Full notes of all these were kept by him; of which, too, I have 
a copy. 

A third journal, by the same hand, is made up from notes of various 
excursions into different parts of Lebanon ; mainly the portion lying in 
and between the tracts drained by the Nahr el-Kelb, north of Beirdt, 
and the 'Awlily, which enters the sea near Sidon. Within these limits 
there is scarcely a village which has not been visited and its position de- 
Bcritied. It is by far the most minute and exact topographical account of 
Lebanon, its features and its villages, which has ever been drawn up. 

In the journal at Hasbeiya there is brought to notice for the first time 
the natural bridge over the Litany, which Mr. Smith visited and described. 
It is understood that he directed the attention of the officers of the late 
Dead Sea expedition to this bridge ; who also visited it and brought away 
a drawing. It is due to Mr. Smith that his account, as the earliest, should 
be laid before the public. Some other extracts are prefixed, describing 
the nature of the country and the singular channel of the Litiny. 

In passing up Wady et-Teim, and not far above the fountain of Has- 
beiya, Mr. S. left that valley and crossed the intervening ridge to the valley 
of the Lttsiny, near the little Metliwileh village of Kilya. "On the left,** 
he says, "a hill projected [from the ridge just crossed] towards the bold 
side of Lebanon, which but for the Litany it would have joined. Just 
there, however, the river rushes through an awful chasm ; and soon 
passes BurghQz [with its bridge] on the further side of the hill. The village 
of Kilya stands just on the brink of the lefl bank of the river. Both banks 
were perpendicular, and corresponded with each other in the strata of the 
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rockfl ; being just far enough apart for the passage of the stream, and 
probably hundreds of feet high. In a similar position, on the opposite 
bank, was another little village called Lusah. The inhabitants could con- 
verse with each other across the river ; and, notwithstanding the steepness 
of the banks, they have got a footpath up and down them. The ridge we 
had crossed slopes gradually on this side ; and is generally arable. Be- 
yond the stream, also, Mount Lebanon (north of the pass towards BOr- 
ghdz) does not come quite down to the river, but leaves an arable tract 
Some distance [three or four miles] to the north, a higher tract crosses 
firom the eastern ridge to the mountain, intersected by the river, and hav- 
ifig the village of YQhmur upon its top, just on the lefl bank of the stream. 
The region thus defined has the general form of a large basin. Through the 
midst of it runs the river, everywhere between the same precipitous banks. 
There is, most of the way, no depression of the ground as you approach 
the banks, the undulations of surface on each side being the same ; so 
that, whenever you lose sight of the chasm of the river, you would not 
suspect that the whole was not one continuous surface. So deep a chan- 
nel, formed with so little disturbance of the contiguous region, seemed to 
me not to be the work of an earthquake ; but the result of the gradual 
wear of a waterfall. I should add, that everywhere it seemed to have 
selected the lowest part of the tract'* 

From Kilya Mr. S. proceeded to Yiihmur, a Met&wilah village on the 
higher tract north of the basin, in an hour and three quarters, by a some- 
what circuitous path. At YQhmur he goes on to say : 

** We were now at the most majestic part of the wonderful chasm. Its 
banks I judged to be at least a thousand feet in height ; higher than at 
any other point The rock, being less firm in its texture than below, had, 
in many places, been worn away or had slidden down ; thus widening 
the distance between the banks, but adding much to the variety and 
beauty of the views presented. At the bottom, like a silvery ribbon, 
rushed the stream from rapid to rapid, foaming among the rocks, and 
decked with the gay blossoms of the oleander along its margin. It was a 
scene to be visited at leisure and studied for hours. But we hastened on. 

** I could not, however, resist the temptation to turn aside and examine 
a curiosity of which I had heard at Hasbeiya — a natural bridge across the 
litany ; which, from its name Ki^weli, I expected to find an elevated per- 
foration through the rock. After traversing the open fields beyond [north 
of] YOhmur for a time, I descended into a Wady which came down from 
the right The declivity soon became so steep, that I lost my confidence 
]Q the feet of my careful horse, who in innumerable defiles of Palestine 
and Lebanon had never yet betrayed me, and I dismounted. The Wady 
sooo descended by a bound into the river far below ; and I, turning to the 
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left around a lofly precipice, continued my descent, having the precipice 
above and the awful chasm below, with the river roaring at its bottom, 
and here so narrow as to coop the stream within straitened bounds; 
while the opposite precipice, near at hand, rose up so high above as to 
exclude every prospect but the sky. I seemed to be descending into the 
bowels of the earth ; and a fitter haunt for beasts of prey or marauding 
robbers I never saw. Yet even here nature had her ornaments ; and the 
beautiful oleander smiled upon me from many a nook in the frowning 
precipice. At length, with knees wearied by the steep and long descent, 
I reached the bridge, the Ki!^weh. The river was still many feet below me, 
running in a channel worn in the rock entirely by its own friction, and 
BO narrow and tortuous as occasionally completely to hide the water 
from view. The K(^weh has evidently been formed by the falling of 
masses of rock from the precipices above, which still threaten to throw 
down more. The fallen masses, spanning the narrow stream, have in time 
become covered with earth and bushes, and now form a bridge. It is in 
fact now crossed by a road ; for, difficult as I had found the descent, tbiB 
is one of the roads from Hasbeiya to Deir el-Kamar and Beirt^L It 
ascends, on the other side, a declivity apparently as steep as the one I had 
descended ; and crosses the ridge of Lebanon by a gap somewhere south 
of Nlha." 



in. Kbdesh of Naphtali akd the Httleh. 

From. the first journal of the Rev. Eli Smith, mentioned above, I ex- 
tract the following account of the ancient Kedesh of Na|»htali, still knowo 
as Ktdts. The place has seldom been visited by travellers ; and, so fiur 
as I know, this is the most full and exact account we have of it in modem 
times. A few notices are added respecting the streams of the Hi^leh. 

On the 23d of April, 1844, Messrs. Smith and Calhoun leA the direct 
road from 'Akka to Hasbeiya at Bint Jebeil ; and turned more to the east 
in order to visit Kedesh. Passing over a high rolling region of country, 
they came in an hour and a half to the village of M&Iiklyeh, situated in a 
beautiful though not large plain, in which were growing some very large 
and old terebinth trees. This plain forms one of the first offsets or steps 
of descent on this side towards the HOIeh. On the eastern bills, which 
rise but little, they stopped. 

" We had here, considerably below us, another sitp towards the Hdleh, 
in which, directly beneath us, was the plain of Kedes, separated by hills 
and a Wady from another plain on the north. We descended immedi- 
ately and rapidly to Kedes ; which we reached, directly at the foot of the 
hill, in two and a half houre from Bint Jebeil. 
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'* Kedes, the once ancient Kedesh of Naphtali, is on a Tell, resting 
against the side of the hill which we had descended, with a plain of un- 
common loveliness lying before it. On the highest part of the Tell, over 
which we first passed, is the modern village. A step down from this 
towards the south-east, an offset projects for some distance towards the 
plain ; but yet at a considerable height above it. Here we encamped in 
the midst of grass of a luxuriant growth. On the south-west side of the 
Tell the plain extended up in the form of a narrow valley ; in which, just 
at the foot of the Tell, hursts out a copious spring of the most limpid wa- 
ter. On the opfiosite side, lower down than the projection just mentioned^ 
there projects another and larger offset ; in the centre of which, at its 
junction with the main Tell, is also another beautiful fountain. 

" On thid lowest par^ were two ruins, of large hewn stone, apimrentlj 
of Roman origin. The walls of one, in part, and one door-way, were 
standing; but we saw no traces of columns. Between the two ruins were 
some uncommonly large sarcophagi, which we conjectui*ed to be older, 
but we could discover no inscriptions; one or two of them were double. 
Id the village above, we saw one or two columns lying on the ground. 

''Everything indicated that this was once a large and im|>ortant place. 
And well it may have been ; for I have rarely seen a place with which I 
was so much charmed. The abundant supply of water has l)een men- 
tioned. The plain, three or four miles long, from north to south, and a 
mile wide, b perfectly level, and has the fertility of an alluvial bottom. 
The eastern hills in front are low and partly wooded. They hide the 
Hiileh ; but you see over them the vast table-land of Jeid^r, extending 
from the footof Jebel esli-Sheikb to the Jaul6n, with its groves and luxu- 
riant pasturage, and now spotted everywhere with the black tents of the 
'Anazeh Arabs ; while Jebel esh-Sheikh, with its snowy summits, rose up 
in all its majesty full before us. 

''The present village is occupied by people from Haur^u, who had 
moved over but a few months before. Previously it was nearly or quite 
deserted. It was interesting to remark, in this case as well as in that of 
M&likiyeli, how the country of the Met&wileh is becoming the asylum of 
the oppressed. This is owing to the present upright and mild but firm 
government of Hamid el-Beg and Husein Suleiman, hereditary sheikha 
of the family of 'Aly ez-Ziighir, who now jointly govern the districts of 
Beshirab and ShQkif. In passing through the territory twice, I have 
never heard them otherwise than well spoken of, whether by Muslims or 
Christians. The fieople here had fled from Hauran, to escape the depre- 
dations of the nomadic Arabs on the one hand, and the enormous exac- 
tions of the Damascus government on the other. 

" The following bearings, among others, were here taken : 
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Jebel esh Sheikh .... 50 

Castle of Banilis .... 53 

elKhureibeh 186 

Benit 195 



" Khureibeh is a Tell, apparently with ruins on it, at the south end of the 
plain of Kedes. Just tiiere, in a deep ravine, the Wady el-Mu'adhdhaml- 
yeh, known before in going from Safed to Bint Jebeil,* finds its way into 
the plain of the Hikleh at the fountain of Meilahah. By this fountain there 
rises a conical peak from the superjacent mountain, which serves as an 
important landmark." There is some reason for supposing that el-Khu- 
reibeh marks the site of the ancient Hazor.^ 

^ Benil appears as the point of a higher and distant table-land." It was 
from Benit that Mr. Smith and myself obtained a view of the basin of the 
Htkleh in 1838.3 

The travellers lefl Kedes the next morning, and in half an hour reached 
the eastern edge of the plain. " It here extended up in a small offlset in- 
to the eastern hills ; but there was no outlet, nor did any appear any- 
•where. Indeed, this portion seemed the lowest, and was covered in part 
•with water; which however seemed fast drying up. Coming in a few 
minutes to the eastern declivity of the hills, we ascended a point on the 
right, which commanded a magnificent view of the whole basin of the 
Hdleh. 

" Our principal object was to discern the course of the rivers; but from 
this position it could not be determined. They appeared at one point, 
and disappeared in another ; and finally seemed entirely lost in the marsh 
before entering the lake." Two days afterwards they were informed by 
an old man resident at Tell el-Kady, that the four rivers which enter the 
Hilleh, viz. that from B^ni^, the Ledd^n from Tell el-K4dy,the Hasli^ny, 
and the Derderah from Merj 'AyAn, all unite below Silihiyeh a large en- 
campment of Arabs in the HOleh, near a cluster of trees. In the after- 
noon of the same day they crossed the high ground above Abil, on their 
way to the castle of Shukif. " This position gave us the most distinct 
view we hud of the rivers of the Hi^leh. It produced the conviction of 
certainty, that the rivers do not continue distinct to the lake. We could 
clearly see the junction of two of them, the Hasbdny and that from BA- 
niSs, at the point al>ove specified, below S&lihlyeh ; and these form but 
one stream below that point I was not sure but that the Hasbany and 
Leddan unite a little higher up ; but Hasbeiyans well acquainted with the 
Hiileh assured me afterwards, that the three rivers form a junction at the 

> Bibl. Res. in Palest. III. p. 370. * See Biblioth. Sac. Mity 1847, p. 403. 

» Sec Bibl. Res. in Palest. III. p. 339 sq. 
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nme point, and that it is called el-KaUeh. The Derderah, on the contrary^ 
wanders off towards 'Ain Bel&tah, and is lost from the view. 

'*Dyheh is a small collection of cabins used by the Arabs for granaries, 
with a Cluster of trees near it, in the direction of the Hi\Ieh, and bearing 
202** from Tell e1-K4dy. Our guide, an old man from B4ni^ thought it 
had its name from an Arab burying-place in the neighbourhood. The ety- 
mology will allow of this ; but it seems also to be a resemblance to Daph- 
int,^ Many have supposed this to represent the Daphne (Jdq)ni) men- 
tioned by Josephus (B. J. 4. 1. 1.). But the reading of Josephus is far 
more likely to be an error for /favri, which is read in Antt 8. 8. 4 ; see- 
ing it required but the accidental insertion of a single letter. Josephus 
too speaks (Q. J. I. c.) of the place as having in it the fountains of the 
lesser arm of the Jordan ; which is not true of Difneh. The old Arab's 
etymology is probably the correct one. 



IV. KaDESH-BaRNBA, ''IK THE UTTERMOST BORDER OF EdOM.** 

From the northern Kedesh we pass at once to Kadesh Barnea in the 
southern extremity of Palestine. Since the discovery of the great valley 
df the 'Arabah by Burckhardt, most commentators and geographers have 
sought the position of the place somewhere in that valley, not far south 
of the Dead Sea, ** in the uttermost border of Edom," Num. 20: 16. In 
the Biblical Researches,' I have assigned the reasons for probably fixing 
It at the fountain el-Weibeh, or some other fountain not far distant, on the 
wetrtern side of that valley, north-west of Mount Hor and in full view of 
it, and at the foot of the western mountain by which all the ancient roads 
from the valley and from Petra and Edom ascended into the south of Ju- 
dah. Those reasons it is not necessary to repeat here. 

In the appendix to the work of Mr. Williams, entitled Tlie Holy CUy, 
Lond. 1845, is printed a letter from his companion, the Rev. J. Rowlands, 
who travelled from CJaza through the desert by way of el-KhOlasah (Elu- 
sa] and Ruhaibeh to Suez, giving an account of his supposed discovery of 
a Kudis or Kadesh near his route, and quite in the interior of the 
desert. Until recently it has seemed to me, that the very fanciful and 
amusingly credulous character of the whole narrative would put every one 
upon his guard ; and furnish in itself the best exposition of the fallacy of 
the whole matter. But the idea has since been taken up by Prof. Tuch 
of Leipzig, as falling in with a theory of his own on another topic ;3 and 
his article has been translated by Prof Davidson, and published in Eng- 
land.3 Winer, also, in the new edition of his Realwdrterbuck (art. Kadesh) 

^ II. p» 5S8, 610. ' Zeitschr. der D. Morgenl. Gesellsch. I. p. 179. 

' Kitto's Joum. of Sac Lit July 1848. p. 90. 
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adopts the same view, relying on the supposed identity of the name. 
Hence it has become worth while to bring the matter to the test of exami- 
nation. 

Mr. Rowlands appears in his writings, and is described by those who 
know him, as a very amiable man ; but fanciful, visionary, and full of cre- 
dulity. A letter written some years ago mentioned respecting him the 
following incident : ^' He said, that in passing Mount Carmel he observed 
a tumulus, as to which he at once conjectured that it covered the remaine 
of Boars prophets (1 K. 18: 40) ; and on inquiring of his Arab guides, be 
was assured that it was a fact ! And his eyes glistened as be proceeded 
to tell of several other like things he had discovered in those parta Hie 
letter in Williams's Appendix, is a tissue of moonshine." After this, no 
one can wonder that he should have found Kadesh, his ^' much-talked-o^ 
and long-sought-for Kadesh," to his ^ entire satisfaction !" 
B Mr. Rowlands went first from Gaza to KhOlaah ; in which he thinks 
he finds the ancient ChtsU ; though very few now question its identity 
with Elxisa, From thence to Ruhaibeh his route was of course the same 
with that of Mr. Smith and myself in 1838, in the opposite direction. A 
quarter of an hour before coming to Ruhaibeh, he found an ancient site, 
" only a few traces of a city, pottery, etc." called Sepdta ; this he holds to 
be the ancient Ztphath or Hormah. We passed over the same ground, 
but neither saw nor heard of any such place ; and, most assuredly, Mr. 
Rowlands heard no such name, for the word Sep4ta is an impossible one 
in Arabic; that language not having the sound of p. Ruhaibeh itself he 
" has not the slightest doubt whatever," is the Rthoboth of Gen. 26: 22. 
I had already pointed out the identity of the name ; but with the remark, 
which still holds good, that Isaac's Rehoboth was simply a well with no 
mention of a city, and was situated apparently, according to the context, 
much further north. ^ 

In ten hours with camels from Ruhaibeh Mr. R. came to el-Muweileb, 
a brackish fountain in a Wady of the same name. This is a usual station 
on the direct route between Sinai and Gaza; but lies a little west pf our 
route ; though it is mentioned by us and inserted on our map.^ The 
name elrMwctileh is a common one in Arabic, and signifies ** salt placea" 
Mr. R. writes it MoUdhhi, and finds in it nothing less than Hagar's Beer- 
/oAai-rot of Gen. 16: 14. He "has no doubt about it whatever;" an^ 
" the grand settling point is its present name ;" that is to say, the Hebrew 
Bur (well) has been changed into Arabic Moi (water) ; and then of course 
(dMt corresponds to the lahai-rot o£ the Hebrew! This is the proof; 
and such b the philology in which we are invited to put faith. 

» Bibl. Res. in Pal. I p. 291. • Bibl. Res. in Pal. I. p. 281, 661. 
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The Dext place ia the Kadesh in qiiestioD. " The water of K&d^s or 
Kad68| called *Ain Klidea, lies about twelve miles (or four and a half hours 
by caniel) to the E. S. E. of Moilahhi." Where then is this Kud^s? 
The reader, perhaps, will be surprised to learn, that the spot here pointed 
out is nieutioned both by Seetzen and in the text of the Biblical Re- 
searches, and is inserted on our map. If he will turn to the map he will 
find marked, in that direction and about that distance from el-Muweileh, 
a fountain called ^JUn, d-Kudtirdl ; it is a little east of our route, and is 
described by us according to the accounts of the Arabs.^ The Kudeirdt 
are a tribe or clan of Arabs in this region, who water their flocks at this 
fountain, and sometimes also as far north as Beersheba.^ Seetzen lodged 
at one of their encampments.^ The conclusion is inevitable, that the 
Dame JKudia as here presented by Mr. Rowlands is the mere blunder of a 
tyro in Arabic for el-Kudeirdt ; nor is it to be wondered at in one who 
could flrst make Moilahhi out of MuvotUth^ and then form it into the rep- 
resentative of Bter-tahai-rou 

As therefore the whole hypothesis of a Kadesh in this place rests upon 
the supposed identity of name ; and the said name is thus shown to be a 
mere blunder ; it might perhaps be sufficient to let the matter rest here. 
There are however certain other considerations bearing so strongly upon 
the point in question, independently of any name, that it may not, be la- 
bourHost briefly to present them. 

1. We read iu Ex. 13: 17, that in the exodus of the Israelites out of 
Egypt, ^ God led them not through the way of the land of the Philistines, 
although that was near ; for God said, Lest peradventure the people repent 
when they see war, and they return into Egypt : but God led the people 
about through the way of the wilderness of the Red Sea." The object of 
this circuitous route was to avoid the Philistines; and therefore in ap- 
proaching Palestine they came flrst to Kadesh. Now if Kadesh was at 
'Ain el-Kudeir&t, or anywhere in that region, then the direct and usual 
route from it into Palestine is and always was by way of Beersheba. 
But this would have brought the Israelites directly along side of the Phi- 
listines ; and thus have frustrated the very purpose for which God Jed 
them by so great a circuit. Besides, if here was to be the point of their 
approach to the Promised Land, th^y might just as well have taken the 
route of Jacob when he went down from Beersheba to Egypt ; and the 
whole circuit, and the visit to Kadesh itself, were unnecessary and with- 
out purpose. 

2. In Num. 20: 16^ Kadesh is described as " in the uttermost borders of 

• BibL Ees. I. p. 280. * Bibl. Res. U. p. 619. 

' Bitter, Erdk. XIV. p. 837 sq. 
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fidom.^ Now, ftt that time, as all agree, the territory of Edom was lim- 
ited to the mountains on the east of the *Arabah. At a later period, in- 
deed, in and after the exile, when the Nahatheans from the east pressed 
upon the Edomites, the latter passed over and took possession of the 
south of Judah as far as to Hebron ; where they were afterwards sub- 
dued and incorporated with the Jews.^ But in the time of Moses they 
had no territory west of the 'Arabah ; otherwise, the Israelites in journey- 
Ing three times between Kadesh and Ezion-geber must have passed 
twice through Eldom ; which we know was not permitted. — It follows, 
that if Kadesh was at 'Aiu el-Kudeir&t, it lay more than forty miles dis- 
tant from any part of Edom ; and was therefore in no sense " in its utter- 
most border." 

3. According to the scriptural account, both the spies and the Israel- 
ites in entering the Promised Land from Kadesh, had immediately to 
ascend a mountain.^ It Kadesh was at 'Ain el-Webeh or in the vicinity, 
all this is a natural and exact representation ; since the ascent from the 
great valley begins immediately back of that fountain. But if Kadesh he 
sought at 'Ain el-Kudeir&t or anywhere in that region, the langnage of 
Scripture is wholly inapplicable. The tract between the latter spot and 
Beersheba is an open rolling country; there are swells, hut no mountain, 
to be crossed ; and none to be ascended until we reach the mountains of 
Palestine proper on the north of Beersheba towards Hebron ; a disfiince 
from 'Ain el-KudeiriLt of about sixty miles, or four days' march for troops. 

4 While at Kadesh the Israelites sought permission from the king of 
Edom to pass through his territory, in order to shorten their journey 
around the Dead Sea ; and when this was reftised, they " turned away," 
and "journeyed unto Mount Hor," Num. 20: 14 — ^22. If Kadesh was at 
or near 'Ain el-Webeh, all this again is easy and natural. Over against 
that spot is the broad Wady el-Ghuweir, afibrding an easy ascent into the 
land of Edom ; while in the south-east towers the lonely summit of Mount 
Hor, toward which they * turned away," and at whose base they en- 
camped after a day's march. But if they were at 'Ain el-KudeirAt when 
the refusal of Edom came, they did not **turh away" at all ; but, in pro- 
ceeding to Mount Hor, they marched for at least three days, through a 
mountainous and pathless region, in precisely the direction they must have 
taken had Edom granted their request But as '* Edom came out against 
them with much people, and with a strong hand," such a march is hardly 
supposable. * 

5. The testimony of Eusebius and Jerome, if it does not serve defi- 
nitely to ^x Kadesh at 'Ain el-Webeh, is yet wholly inconsistent with 
any position of it on the high desert west of the 'Arahah. In the Ono- 

1 See Bibl Res. II. p. 557 sq. * Nam. IS: 17. 14: 44, 45. Dent 1: i4, 41. 
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maaticon, art Cades, they write as follows: Euseb. Kaddtjg Bagvi], ^^^ 
fioq ^ na(^aidvovaa Jlixqq noln xrig nalannlvrjg. Jerome, transluting 
and correcting: *^ Cades, ubi fons est judidij et Cadesbarne in deserto 
quae conjungitur civiiati Petrae in Jlrahicu^ Also in art Bame ; Euseb. 
BaQ9% airni i(n$ xfj Kad^g BaQyfj h i^ti^ta tfi naqaxHvomri IlexQtf nols^ 
Jerome : ^ Barne, haec ipsa est, quae et Cades Bame in deserto, quod exten- 
dxtwr usque ad urhem Petram.^ Again in bis Comm. on Gen. 14: 7, Jerome 
writes : " Significal locum apud Petram, qui fons judicii nominatur, id est 
Cadesh,** — At that time Kadesb was a known place ; for both Eusebius 
and Jerome speak of the sepulchre of Miriam as still shewn there in their 
day. It must have been situated on the route between Hebron and Petra. 
Note. It may not be out of place to mention, that the name Kadesh 
under different forms has been not unfrequently found of late years. So 
Mr. Rowlands says that el-Muweileh is also sometimes called 'Moi- 
l&hbi Kad^b ;* from which I infer that it may occasionally be known as 
* el-Muweileh el-Kudeirlit,' i. e. as a watering place of the Kudeirlit 
Messrs. Williams and Rowlands, also, when at a point of the high ground 
some hours west of the Tell of MadOrah, and overlooking the south- 
western part of Wady Fikreb, had pointed out to them ^ some houi-s to 
the west, in a valley, the site of Kaddese, the Kadesh of Scripture.** Now 
this could hardly have been 'Ain el-Kudeir4t, the K&dfts of Mr. Row- 
lands ; which is at least'thirty miles distant from their position on an air 
line, and towards the soulh-u^est, Bertou likewise says he found *Ka- 
dessa' (Kadesh) at the Tell of Madarah itself.^ Eariier than all these, 
Seetzen speaks of a dry * Wady el-Kdeis,' on his route between Gaza and 
Sinai ; but it is difficult to fix the locality of it. At an encampment of 
the 'Aziizimeh the Wady and fountain el-'Ain were described to him as 
lying a few hours towards the east; and from thence he travelled one 
and a half hour on the usual road from Hebron to Suez, before reaching 
Wady el-Kdeis. This would seem to place it some fifteen or twenty 
miles south-west of el-'Ain. At any rate the Wady can have no relation 
to Mr Rowland's * K&dSs f nor has any one else heard of the like name 
in that quarter.^ 

V. Position op the Israelites at Sinai. 

A discussion has of late years sprung up, not only in respect to Sinai 
itself^ but likewise respecting the position which the people of Israel 
must have occupied before the mount This latter point has been 
brought into consideration only in recent times; the earlier travellers and 
writers appear never to have thought of it. 

> Bibl. Res. II. p. 662. • See Ritter XIV. p. 839 sq. 
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The decision of both these questions, so far as they can be decided at 
all, must have reference to and depend upon the specifications in the 
19th chapter of Exmtus. The verses which have a bearing upon the 
points before us, are the following: 

v. 10. And the Lord said unto Moses, Go unto the people, and sanctify thesi 
to-day and to-morrow, and let tbem Wash their clothes, (11) and be ready against 
the third day : for the third day the Lord will come down in the sight of all the peo- 
ple upon mount Sinai. (12) And thou shalt set bounds unto the people round af'Otd, 
•*jing> Take heed to yourselves that ye go not up into the moant, or /one* the 
border of it: whosoever toueheth the mount shall be surely put to death. (13) 
There shall not a hand touch it, but he shall be rarely stoned or shot through : 
whether it be beast or roan, it shall not live. 

y. 16. And it came to pass on the third day in the morning, that there were 
thunders and lightnings and a thick cloud upon the mount. . . . (17) And Moses 
brought forth the people out of the camp to meet with God ; and they stood at the 
nether part of the mount, . . . (21) And the Lord said unto Moses, Go down charge 
the people, lest they break through unto the Lord to gaze^ and many of them 
perish. ... (23) And Moses said unto the Lord, The people cannot come up to 
mount Sinai : for thou chargedst us, saying, Set bounds about the mounts and sanc- 
tify it. 

Chap. 20: 15. And all the people saw the thunderings^ and the lightnings^ and the 
Boii^e of the trumpet, and the mountain smoking; and when the people saw it, 
they removed and stood afar off. • 

In this language there are implied ihrtt specifications, or particulars, 
which must all be present in any spot answering to the true Sinai : 
L A mountain-summit, overlooking the place where the people stood. 

2. Space sufficient, adjacent to the mountain, for so large a multitude 
to stand and behold the phenomena on the summit. 

3. The relation between this space where the people stood and the 
base of the mountain must be such, that they could approach and stand 
at *' the nether part of the mount ;** that they could also touch it ; and 
that, further, bounds could appropriately be set around the mount, lest 
they should go up into it or touch the border of it 

Let us now apply these tests to some of the leading hypotheses. 

Jebel Serbdl, which has recently been very strenuously and ingeniously 
put forward by Lepsius as the true Sinai, is at once excluded by its utter 
want of adaptedness in the Btcond and t}drd particulars. According to 
the special map of Lepsius himself, and the description of Mr. Bartlett, 
there is no place near that mountain where a multitude could stand or 
even approach the base.^ 

In like manner Jebel K&therin, proposed by Riippell, is excluded, and 
for the like reasons. For although a large multitude might by possibility 

' See Lepsius Reise nach der Sinaiy spec. Map. Bartlett Forty Days in the Desert^ 
p. 54 sq. 
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be congregated in the valleys either on the east or on the west of this 
mountain ; yet its base is so irregular and shelving, and extends so fiir, that 
the circumstances required in the third particular are wholly wanting. 

There remains the isolated ridge of Sinai, strictly so called at the 
present day ; having on its southern end the peak of Jebel M^aa with 
ao opes region towards the south-east, and at its northern end the lower 
summit es-SOfslLfeb impending over the plain er-R4hab. The question 
is narrowed down to this, viz. On which of these two summits was the 
Divine glory manifested, and on which of the tracts below did the people 
stand? 

In 1838 the Rev. Eli Smith and myself spent a day in visiting and 
exploring the ridge of Sinai, in reference to this very question. We 
ascended both Jebel M6sa and es-SOfs^feh ; though Lepsius, who must 
have read our account very cursorily, represents us as unable to climb 
the latter. We had no prejudices to warp our minds in any direction ; 
not even the poor motive of desiring to differ from our predecessors; 
fi>r at that time the question had never been put forward. Afler full and 
earnest consideration, the conviction forced itself upon us both, that all 
the particulars and circumstances above enumerated, existed very strik- 
ingly in connection with es-SOf^^feh and the plain er-R&hah ; but did 
not thus exist in respect to Jebel M6sa and the tract on the south. In 
the former case, the naked and perpendicular mountain, impending over 
the plain at the height of twelve or fifteen hundred feet, and rising ab- 
ruptly from its iNise, so that one may approach and touch it ; the plain 
itself shut in like an adytum by stern mountains, and enlarged by a recess 
on the west and by the opening of Wady esh-Sheikh on the east ; these 
satiafied all the conditions of the question ; and the language of Scripture, 
as applied to them, became singularly descriptive and beautiful. As the 
southern summit (Jebel Mibsa) is not visible from any part of the northern 
plain, we felt that if the people stood in er-R4hah, then Jebel Mdsa could 
not be assumed as the place of the celestial phenomena ; because Scrip- 
ture describes these as having been manifested ^* in the sight of all the 
people;^ Ex. 19: 11. 20: 18. The observations and measurements made 
by ua, as well as our conolusions, are fully described in the Biblical Re- 
searches.! 

It has not as yet been denied, I believe, that the statements on which 
our conclusion was based as to the northern summit and plain, were cor- 
jrect ; nor that there is, in all the circumstances, a very striking corre- 
spondence to the specifications of Scripture. But yet there attaches to 
Jebel MdaA such an idea of veneration, either as a higher summit or as 
the seat of tradition, that many are still desirous to regard it as the scene 

» VoL L p. 180, 140 sq. 154 sq. 167 sq. 
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of Grod's wonders and the giving of the ]aw. * To this end the place of 
the people has been sought in the tract on the south of that mouDtaio. 
Laborde, in his Commentaire Ghgraphique published -in 1841, was the 
first distinctly to propose this view ; and he gives a plan of the southern 
tract, but so distorted and incorrect that no one would ever recognize it. 
Other travellers have examined the ground with more care, as Mr. Kel- 
logg in 1844, and Strauss and Kraffi in 1845; and, on the report of the 
latter, Ritter in his great work^ has adopted the same view. They have 
doubtless established, — what no one has ever called in question^— -the 
possibility of a standing-place for the thelites in that quarter. At the 
same time they appear to me to have overlooked several circumstances, 
which militate strongly against the prohabUity of such a position ; circum- 
stances, too, which leave the third particular or test above specified wholly 
out of view. The weight of Ritter's authority gives an importance to the 
subject, which it would not otherwise possess. 

As to Jebel Milsa itself: If its claim is supposed to rest on its greater 
elevation, then we ought rather at once to assume Jebel K&thertn, which 
is much loflier. If it depends on tradition, then it remains to be shown 
that there is any tradition at all reaching back beyond the fourth or fifth 
century^ The Scriptures afi^ord no evidence that the later Jews had anj 
tradition on the subject The flights of steps and the many inscriptions 
on and around Jebel Serb&l are supposed to indicate, that this raoantain 
was at one time regarded as the true Sinai. When too the angels bore 
the dead body of St Catherine to this peninsula, it may be supposed that 
they intended to deposit it in the most sacred place ; and if so, then Jebel 
K^therin was at that time regarded as the holy mount Indeed, there is 
nothing which definitely connects tradition with the present Sinai, before 
the establishment of the convent by Justinian in A. D. 527. 

In respect to the application of the three particulars, above specified, to 
Jebel Mi]^sa, there is here of course the mountain, and also space before h 
on the south-east sufiicient for all the people. But as to the third particular, 
— and this is the point I wish to bring out, — it may well be doubted, whether 
the relation between this space and the foot of the mountain is such, that 
bounds may be supposed to have been necessary, lest the people should 
approach and touch the mount It is just this point, which those who 
adopt this view seem to me to have overlooked. 

Mr. Smith and myself sat for hours upon the summit of Jebel Mt!^ 
examining this very question in all its bearings. And I suppose it will 
be admitted, that, from whatever part or tract there is a view of the moan- 
tain from below, there will be an equally full view of that tract from the 
summit above. There is visible in the south-east the head of Wady es- 

> Erdkimde, Th. XIV. 
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Seb^lyefa, spreading itfplf as a narrow plain (Burckbardt calJs it here a 
broad Wady, p. 539, er-R4hah he calls a plain, p. 596 ;) among what ap- 
peared to us as naked gravel hills ; which, however, Mr. Kellogg says are 
gramie hills. There is also the similar bend of another valley, Wady el- 
Wa'rah, running south-east, towards the gulf of 'Akabah. But let the 
space in the^e heads of vallies be larger or smaller, — and I think it has 
been not a little exaggerated, — there were two main reasons which led us 
to believe, that this was not the position occupied by the Israelites before 
the mount ; viz, Jinty the distance from the base of the mountain, which 
at the nearest point cannot be much (if any) less than half a mile, and for 
the most part is much more ; and secondly^ the rough and impassable 
character of the intervening ground, consisting of abrupt, gravelly (or, still 
better, gramU) hills, accumulated apparently around the base in irregular 
masaes of low broken clifl^ precluding all idea of easy approach, or of the 
setting of bounds. 

This general view appeared to us so convincing, that we neglected to 
examine more panicularly the immediate base of Sinai on this side. But 
it has since come to light that there is here a deep ravine between the 
mountain proper and the low adjacent cliffs, completely separating them 
and the open ground beyond from the mountain ; thus demonstrating 
still more strongly the correctness of our view. Such a valley Ritter in- 
§m (p. 592) from the language of Schimper, who speaks of passing i» 
his botanical excursions quite around the ridge of Sinai, by followisg 
several irregular vallies with only sorne hills between. It is, however, 
most fully described by Mr. Kellogg in the Literary World, of Feb. 19, 
1848 ; accompanied by a sketch on wood, which is ** inaccurate," as he 
admits, and is also greatly exaggerated. 

Mr. K. had ascended for about five hundred feet the south-toesUm face 
of the Mountain of the Cross or Jelxsl ed-Deir, in order to obtain a good 
Tiew of the peak of Sinai, which he was anxious to sketch. 

• Here,** he say^, " close at my right, arose, almost perpendicnlarly, the holy 

moantain Clinging aroand its base was a range of sharp, npheaving crags 

from one to two hundred feet in height, which formed an almost impassable bar- 
rier to the moantain itself from the valley adjoining. These cragt were separated 
from the mountain by a deep and narrow gorge; yet they must be considered as form- 
ing the projecting base of Sinai [?]♦*♦ 

*' I remained at work until nearly sunset, when I discovered people coming to- 
wards me through the deep ravine between the mountain of Sinai and the crapgy 
spars which shoot up around its base. I feared they might prove to be unfriendly 
Arabs ; but, as they came nearer, I discovered them to be ray companions and 
their ^idcs, who were returning from Mount St. Catherine.** ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Returning the next day, with a companion, he says : " From Wady es-SebA'iyeh, 
we cros<»ed over the granite spurs, in order to pass around the southern border of 
Sinai into Wadv Leja. These spurs are of sufficient size to have separate names 
Vol. VI. No. 22. 38 
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among the Arabs. Aronnd them were generally deep an* ragged gorges and rar- 
ines or water-courses whose sides were formed of ledges of granite nearly perpen- 
dicular Whilst crossing over these low hills, my friend pointed cot the path 

between them and Sinai, through which he had passed yesterday on his return from 
St. Catherine. . . . This ravine around Sinai becomes a deep and impassable gorge, 
with perpendicular walls, as it enters Wady Leja, parsing through the high neck 
connecting Sinai with the mountain on the south. Descending into el-Leja, under 
the rocky precipice of Sinai, we found the Wady narrow and choked up with huge 
blocks of granite, which had tumbled from the sides of the adjacent moantains. 
We could now see the olive-grove of the deserted convent el-Arbain.** 

Had Ritter been acquainted with the nature of the ground and the 
ravine here described ; and especially could he have stood for half aD 
hour on the summit of Jebel Mi!isa ; I cannot help thinking, that the au- 
thority of his great name would hardly have been given to the view in 
question. 

One other point may be noticed. It would appear from the language 
of Scripture, that Moses ascended the mountain in the presence of the 
people ; and the bounds were set (in part) lest the people should '^ go up 
into" the mount (Ex. 19: 12, 20, 24). Now on its southern side the peak 
of Jebel Mdsa is perfectly inaccessible ; and it can be ascended only from 
Dear the convents in the vallies on each side, out of sight of any space on 
the south. But from er-R&liah, a ravine leading up through the steep 
face of es-Sdfs&feh, affords a way of ascent directly in sight of the whole 
plain. This is not improbably the Derh d-Serieh of Pococke.^ 



ARTICLE IX. 

GREEK INSCRIPTIONS. 
[Addretied to one of the Editors.] 

Yak College, March 26, 1849, 

Mr Dear Sir : — I send you copies of inscriptions transcribed by Mr. 
Thomson during the tour, his account of which is contained in the Bib. 
Sac for November 1848. The inscriptions are, I regret to say, unimpor- 
tant in themselves, and in an extremely corrupt state. They ought 
however, to be published, as a slight contribution to the epigraphic de- 

> See Pococke, Descr. of the East, L p. 144. Ritter, Erdk. XIY. p. 54S. 
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partment of Greek archaeology. I have added some few corrections or 
conjectures. 

1. Found on the cornice of the sepulchral chainlier at Bshindelayeb 
mentioned under date of Aug. 29th, in the Bib. Sue. Vol. 5. p. G69. The 
inscription which occurs immediately under the wreath, extends in large 
letters the entire length of the cornice, and is very (ilain except where it 
has been purposely de&ced. 

TIKA*IAOKAHCTIKA€COCANAPON - TONHATEPA . TrOTKAIKAKinA- 
POTi I THNMHTE C KM II K' . . HCXAPH 

The fourth letter ought to be ^ ; and we have here nn abbreviation 
for Tipiqioq Klavdiog, which again occurs for the arru8ative8 of the 
same words. The father's name was perhaps ^aururdgoc. With the 
mother's I can do nothing. The inscription may have niii thus: Ti. Kl. 
ipdofiXri^ Ti, KL Sataavdf^op xov naxiffa axnov »al * * * if^v fjrjrtQa Jiftq^ 

2. A few inches beneath this is the following in smnller rharacter8. 

ETOTC . brrP. MHNOC ATCTOTPAC . ANAPEnATHP . 6 

I seem here to discern hovg gitQ. fjirivog Jvtnqov '6. ^uifTavdgt .... 
The year 186, if that be the y(«r, belongs to some aera fir^t used in the 
Roman times. See Ideler's Uandbuch der Chronol. Vol. ]. 457 — 47G. 

3. On a piece of broken cornice belonging to a ruined church at the 
village of Kokanlyeh. See Mr. Thomson's tour, p. 670. 

IC G6 OC OTe AIqC AC . . 
oATNOC ANHPIPe . . .P 

4. On a pedestal of one of the columns is this: 

OVC FtnT 
NOC AO( 

i. e, "Erovg ynx, Mfjvog Awov ? or Jiov ? 

5. From the face of a tomb on Jebel Arbaytn near Riha. See p. 673. 

+ETOYC C T ♦ BfHNOrAoOTr+ 
E€ A . PO . . . OqTOOcCKAIKANKOAAAUOYEOA ♦ PXwNYIOTAlAEEP 
inTAUFcPrONIcTP 

All following the second cross seems to be in one line, if I understand 
Mr. Thomson correctly. The date is legible; and towards the eiid 
something occurs which looks like ^lovlla . . . ro^;'o[«}Woi/. 

6. On another tomb in the same place 

> OAITENF 
MAXOC OENANAPO 
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7. From the south corniee of a canopy over the (buDtain at Refr LbH, 
mentioned p. 673. The letters are in one line and some of them Deariy 
illegible. 

riTAIMu\OIAinnONIH . . . I0VnET0TIENlAIPINuIET0riZ4TINAV 

8. Over the door of a large bouse at Bara. See p. 676. 

-fKTP0YAZHTNIECADNEDTKAITHNE2DAt3NAnt3Tn 
rNTNKAILIII...IUAIwNoNAKIHN 

This is Psalm 121: 8, with t&v aUavtav for xov ai^pog^ and ofiijv follow- 
ing. The same verse is copied by Mr. Thomson from an inscriptioD 
over another door partly obliterated. 

9. ** Above the north window of a palace is the following.** 

A0SANITHP0IEHIIIKAIEnirHt3lPHNHNKAIEAI 

This must be Luke 2: 14, as far as iy ilvd^dnoig Bvdonlav], with the 
nouns put into the accusative. But the first part is not clear. After 
do^av there is not room for h viplajotf Os^. 

10. The following is over a doorway at the same place. 

NErAAHHATNANIETHCAriACTPIAOC+OKONICnPI 
C KOGENrOTTtjNIItA 

That is /ityalfi { dv^afuf tiig iyUtg tg^tdcg, -}* o Kofinig UqUnto^ h 
jo\rt(f vUa. Count Priscus liv«d after Constantine^ periiapa a great 
while after. 

11. Near the modem village at the same place. 

€ TOT( HK*2AniK0TfHMX0C ETPA 



This is probably hovq % x, y;. Sarnnov fitp^og [ivf^a ?] 77 of the inscrip- 
tion is probably IVand T joined together. The Macedonian month Xan- 
thicus is also written not unfrequently with a (see Bergk's BeitrSge zur 
Griech. Monatskunde, p. 54), and also with f, comp. Boeckh Corp. inacr. 
Vol. 3. No. 4672. The name of the month usually follows firjfog. 

12. On two sides of a large cross upon a coffin occurs Psalm 91: 9, 
second clause, and 10, which it is unnecessary to copy. 

13. In the porch within one of the gates of the castle at Salamiyeb, 
copied by Dr. De Forest See p. 682. 

AlBITENKEnPu 
(ri)UfEIMIoeEOEA 

EAKIAKlJiBOeE -ti 
(UI1)>IIIYN0TNEKPHINT0 

This stone must have been broken in two nearly in a direction down- 
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wards. The firec line is uniotelligible. The rest is the passage occurring 
ID Matt 22: 32. Mark 12: 2a Luke 20: 37, 38, somewhat abridged. It 
■tood thus probably : iya iifn o 0iog *ApQadfA, '/a[e}ax, '/iixclj9, o Ofog 
09iog Ctinmvj oi vmqw. [to ?] 

14 The following is on the base of {a column outside of the gate of 
Salamiyeh. 

TIKAAH€ n 
TANTOrOC I 
«T ATOTne 
P I O N I 6 P P I O y 

KEKTPOTOI 
KONONOTTE 
rON( N 

This appears to be a Christian inscription. Although a number of words 
can be made out, I have nothing satisfactory to offer in explanation of it 
I submit the following reading of the inscription in the hope that it may 
lead some one on a better track. 

il Kok^ . . . Toi) hoMTarov. rb Ipyov 'Lepyiov Kal Kvpov oUovofiov yiyovev. 

15. An inscription on a block of marble found near the castle of 8hei- 
zar (Seidjar, Burckhardt). This block was dug up by Burckhardt, and 
be has given ihe inscription in his travels in Syria, p. 146. It has been 
transferred to Boeckh*s Corpus, Vol. a p. 224, Na 4477. Mr. Thomson's 
apograph is almost precisely like Burckhardt's. 

Id Found at ed-Deisuniyeh (on a sarcophagus) by Dr. De Forest 
Bib. Sac p. 690. 

+ EAMDVEAarDP(f)APXEMANAP 

i. e. ^afcoi<iyi . . . . o *^f/f^aF^^[/Tij?.] 

Go the cover under a cross, the lower angles of which contain the 
letters ^ i*, is the following inscription. 

TAIAHH A 
N . . r? 
nPDEK AN 

17. Found at Ksair el-Gharb. See Bib. Sac p. 692. 

E WriTE 

Nq INAIt3 
IMAXDXA V 
I . HEC AI_ 
TTtSTEZA 
MHI-XuETIT 
BEIT . DT 
88* 
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I seem to read here something like this : SwriyirriP Avai/iax^v .... 
ini^avtv hovq ZX (?) juip'Of ntQ(B)nlov, The feet that the first word 
is tolerably well made out, and in the accusative, throws doubt on the 
rest I believe that htleoxa is the usual word on Inscriptions and not 
ini&avsp. 

18. From the base of a statue at Judeithah, a small village at the foot 
of Jebel Knisch, copied by Dr. De Forest 

IVNONI . REGINAE 
PROSALVTEIMPCABST- 
AETIHADRIANIANTONI 
NIAVGPIIPLIBERO 
RVMQVEEIVSBABICA 
IVSFICEMFILVSFRATE8 
EXESTAMENTOPETIII 
ELVCIAEMATRISEOR- 

Tlio necessary corrections are almost too evident to be noticed, vel 
A ELI inline3, BALBICANVS in line 5, ET for FI and FRA 
TRES line 6, supply T line 7, and read PETILIAE line 7. 

19. The following was copied at ** Kusr Wady, Huramara, Anti-Leba- 
non,* by Dr. De Forest 

AAC0TTH ^AIOCAXSITTXHAI 

CHABweeOYC AINAPlOTAPXie pe we € 

n 

ATPHAIOIBAPEAAAO*IAIHOrKAIOKBeOCOKB(0 
KAIBHPTAAOCABPcj€Oi'OKAIAeiANHCreP/*AN0 
KAI|uAKeAONI(ABI/i/ieOTCKAIB€€AIAKO(A 
€n6/ifAHT€AnOK«/uHCAINKAIIHA(€KTI(ANT 

** Two or three letters are wanting at the end of the last line. The U 
over the third line was so in the origiuaL" Dr. De Forest ezpresBes 
doubt respecting letters 5 and 14 of line 1, letter 5 of line 2, letter 21 of 
line 3, the last letter of line 5, and letters 24 and 25 of line 6. 

The latter part of the first line I have not been able to decypber. Tbe 
rest may have been as follows : 

'Ayai^ Tvxy 

En-' ^A^u^eovQ (?) Aeivapxov (?) &pxupwCi 

^kvpifXtoc BapedXag ♦tXtTTTrov, kcU 'Ox^eoc '0«/?f<w, 

McU B^pvXXoc 'AfipafieovCt koI 'Aetavi/f Tepfidvov 

.aal MoKedovtog 'AJStfifiiovg ko* Bee?.iaKog 6 (?) 

hrifieXifTai dtrrd Kufirig klv KaTr^af (?) ^KTiaav rovro, or kKtrtoavro. 

This inscription adds to the number of names appearing on Syriao 
inscriptions Abothes (if that be tbe reading), Barealas, Okbeus, Abramei^ 
Aeianes, Abimmes and Beeliacus. The name of the village is uncertain, 
as Dr. De F#reat is in doubt respecting two of the letters. Can J after 
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BeeliacuB denote that he is the fourth io descent bearing the aame name ? 
Conap. req>(jittrov p, i. e. 91^ or in other words son of GTermanus in Boeckh, 
No. 4648. Still more strange Syrian names occur in No. 4612 ofBoecWs 
collection. 

In the Bibl. Sacr. for May, 1848, p. 253, the following line occurs in an 
inscription copied by Mr. Thomson at Ruad. 

AITEONOC AeKTOINHO 

In attempting to restore the inscription of which this is a part I failed of 
ascertaining the name of the legion here mentioned. A little more expe- 
rience would have led me to what I now see to be the certain emendation 
in this case, viz. J. SKV&unjg^ i. e. legionis quartae Scythicae. The traces 
of the letters, as given by Mr. Thomson, are followed nearly throughout 
and the fourth legion with the same tide, appears from at least one other 
Greek inscription, to have been stationed at one time in Syria. Comp. 
Boeckh. a Na 4460. 

Most sincerely yours, 

T. D. WOOLSET. 



ARTICLE X* 

NEW PUBLICATIONS AND MISCELLANIEa 

Latard's NtNEVEB. We wish to preserve on our pages a brief record 
of the explorations and discoveries of Mr. Layard which are very inter- 
esting in themselves and which seem destined to cast no inconsiderable 
light on the Old Testament Scriptures, as well as on other ancient histories. 

Mr. Layard began his labors in Nov. 1845, and closed them In June, 1847. 
The results are published (English edition) in the best style of London 
woriimanship, in two volumes, large duodecimo, pp. 399, 492. Besides a 
detailed and very interesting account of the excavations at Nimroud, there 
is also a narrative of a visit to some of the native Christians of Kurdistan, 
to the Tezidees (see Bib. Sac. Nov. 1847), and of several excursions among 
the surrounding tribes of Arabs. The narrative proper closes at the 149th 
page of Vol. IL The remainder of the second volume, about 390 pages, 
is devoted to a series of remarks on the Ancient History of Assyria, the 
Semitic origin of the people, the architecture, and other arts, military sys- 
tem, manners and private lif^, religion, etc. 
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The conquest of Nineveh by Oyaxares, the Persian, w satislBCtorily as- 
certained as having occurred about 606 or 607 B. C. It will be readily 
admitted, says Mr. L^ that all the monuments hitherto discovered in As- 
syria are to be attributed to a period preceding the Persian conquest, for 
among the Assyrian ruins no trace has been found of the Persian variety 
of the cuneiform character, which is so common on the monuments in 
Persia and Armenia. Had the kings, who ere<?ted the edifices at Nimrood 
been Persians, they would hardly have fiiiled to record their deeds in 
their native tongue. To what period anterior to 606 R C. the monuments 
fX Nimroud belong, is not yet determined. Several individuals are now 
earnestly engaged in deciphering the inscriptions which have been brought 
to light The cuneiform character has been divided into three branches, 
the Assyrian or Babylonian, the Persian, and the Median. To one of these 
three divisions, may be referred all the forms of arrow-headed writing 
with which we are acquainted. The three together occur in the trilingual 
inscriptions, containing the records of the Persian monarchs of the Acha- 
roenian dynasty. ^' Several proper names in these trilingual inscriptioni^ 
particularly those of kings and countries, have given us the undoubted 
value of many letters, and have enabled us to find corresponding geo> 
graphical names on the Assyrian monuments." Mr. Layard informs us 
in a note that " Major Rawlinson has succeeded in deciphering the in- 
scription on the obelisk (bund at Nimroud. It contains, according to him, 
the annals of the reign of the son of Ninus. He has obtained, moreover, 
fifteen royal names. From several arguments and facts, Mr. L. comes to 
the conclusion, that on the most moderate calculation, we may asngn a 
date of 11 00 or 1200 years B. C. to the erection of the most ancient palace 
at Nimroud, but the probability is that it is much more ancient" The 
general conclusions which are drawn, are as follows : 1st, that there are 
buildings in Assyria which so far differ in their sculptures, in their mytho- 
logical and sacred symbols, and in the character and language of their io- 
scriptions, as to lead to the inference that there were at least two distinct 
periods of Assyrian history. 2d. That the names of the kings on the 
monuments show a lapse even of some centuries, between the fbundatioD 
of the most ancient and the most recent of the edifices. 3d. That from the 
symbols introduced into the sculptures of the second Assyrian period, aqd 
from the Egyptian bharacter of the small objects found in the earth, above 
the ruins of the buildings of the oldest period, there was a close connectioB 
with Egypt, either by conquest or friendly intercourse, between the time of 
the erection of the earliest and latest palaces ; and that the monoments of 
Egypt, the names of kings in certain Egyptian dynasties, the ivories from 
Nimroud, the introduction of several Assyrian divinities into the Egypdmi 
pantheon, and other evidence, point to the 14th centuiy B. C. is ths 
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probable time of tbe commeDcemeDt, and the 9tb as tbe period of the ter- 
znination of that intercourse. 4tb. Tbat the earlier palaces of Niniroud 
were already in ruins, and buried before the foundation of tbe later ; and 
that it is probable they may have been thus destroyed about the time of 
the 14tb Egyptian dynasty. 5th. That the existence of two distinct dy- 
nasties in Assyria, and the foundation, about 9000 R C, of an Assyrian 
monarchy, may be inferred from the testimony of the most ancient an- 
thors and is in accordance with the evidence of Scripture, and of Egyptian 
monaments. 

The following are Mr. Lnyard's conclusions in regard to the site of an- 
cient Nineveh. Strabo says that the city stood between the Tigris and the 
Lycus or Great Zab, near tbe junction of these rivers. Ptolemy places it 
on the Lycua These notices would identify it with the ruins at Nimroud. 
Strabo makes tbe area of the city larger than even that of Babylon. Dio- 
dorus makes it a quadrangle of 150 stadia on the two longest side^ and 
90 on tbe opposite, the square being 480 stadia, or about 60 miles. Jo- 
nah calls it an ''exceeding great city of three days' journey," and the 
number of people who did not know their right hand from their leA, waa 
120,000; if this number formed one fif\h of the population, the whole 
number would be 600,000. The evidence afforded by the examination of 
all the known ruins of Assyria seems to identify Nimroud with Nineveh. 
From its close proximity to the junction of two large rivers, no better site 
could have been chosen. It is probable that the great edifice, in the 
north-west corner of tbe principal mound, was the temple or palace, or tbe 
two combined, the smaller houses being scattered around it over the face 
of tbe country. To the palace was attached a park or paradise for the 
preservation of game. Perhaps this enclosure, formed by walls and tow- 
ers, may be still traced in the line of low mounds branching out from the 
main ruins. Succeeding monarchs erected the centre palace at the side 
of the first As the people increased, the dimensions of the city increased 
also. A king, founding a new dynasty, or solicitous for fame by erecting 
a new palace, may have chosen a distant site. The city, gradually spread- 
ing, may at length have embraced such additional palaces. The son of 
tbe founder of Nimroud seems to have added a second palace in the cen- 
tre of the mound, also the edifice at the great mound of Baasheikha, aa 
the inscriptions on the bricks prove, and to have founded a new city at 
Kalah Sherghat A succeeding monarch added to the palaces at Nim- 
roud, and recorded the event on the pavement slabs. At a much later 
period, when the older palaces were already in ruins, edifices were erected 
on the sites now marked by the ruins of Khorsabad and Karamles. The 
son of the founder of the last two, built the great palace at Kouyunjik, 
more magnificent than any of the earlier palaces. His son raised one 
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more edifice at Nimroud. The city bad now attained the dimenmooa 
stated in the book of Jonah and by Diodorus. From Nimroud up the 
Tigris to the northern extremity of Kouyunjik, is about eighteen miles; 
from Nimroud to Karamles on the east, about twelve miles ; from the lat- 
ter to Khorsabad on the north-east is eighteen ; and from the last point to 
Kouyunjik, about twelve. The circumference would make the GO milea 
of the geographer and the three days' journey of the prophet Within this 
space, there are now many large mounds, including the principal riiiiw 
in Assyria. The face of the country is strowed with the remains of pot- 
tery, brick, and other fragments. The space between the great public 
edifices was probably occupied by private houses, standing in the midat 
of gardens or arable lands. Besides the vast number of small mouinls 
everywhere visible, scarcely a husliandman drives his plough over the 
soil, without exposing the vestiges of former habitations. Each quarter of 
the city may have had its distinct name. Thus the Mespila and Larisn 
of Xenophon seem to have been applied respectively to the ruins at Kou- 
yunjik and Nimroud. 

Existing ruins thus show, in Mr. L.'s opinion, that Nineveh acquired 
its greatest extent in the time of the kings of the second dynasty ; that is 
to say, of the kings mentioned in Scripture. The earliest Assyrian habita- 
tions were probably but one story in height When it became necessary 
to make temples and palaces more conspicuous, artificial moimds were 
raised, there being no natural eminences. The mound was regularly and 
systematically built of sun-dried bricks. On this platform, thirty or forty 
feet high, the royal or sacred edifice was built The plains and the low 
lands between the Tigris and the hill country, abound in a kind of coarse 
alabaster or gypsum. Large masses everywhere protrude in low ridges 
from the alluvial soil, or are exposed in the gullies formed from winter 
torrents. It is easily worked, and its color and transparent appearance are 
agreeable to the eye. This alabaster, cut into large slal^s, was used in the 
public buildings. The walls of the chambers, from five to fifteen feet thick, 
were first made of sun-dried bricks. The alabaster slabs were used as 
panels. They were placed upright against the walls, care being first taken 
to cut on the bock of each an inscription, recording the name, title, and 
descent of the king undertaking the work. They were kept together, 
and held in their places by iron, copper, or wooden cram|)s and plugs. 
The cramps were in the form of double dove-tails, and fitted into corre- 
sponding grooves in two adjoining slabs. The subjects were designed 
and sculptured and the inscriptions carved q/ler.the slabs had been fixed. 
The principal entrances to the chambers were formed by gigantic winged 
bulls and lions with human heads. The smaller doorways were guarded 
by colossal figures of divinities or priests. No remains of doors, gates, or 
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hinges were discoverecl ; but it is probable that the entrances were pro- 
vided with them. On all the slabs forming entrances, in the oldest palace 
of Nimroud, were marks of a black fluid, resembling blood, which ap- 
peared to have been daubed on the stone. The slabs used as panelling 
to the walls of unbaked brick, rarely exceeded twelve feet in height, and 
in the earliest palace of Nimroud were not generally more than nine, 
while the lions and bulls, fbrming the doorways, vary from ten to sixteen. 
Kven these colossal figures did not complete the height of the room ; the 
well being carried some feet above them. This upper wall was buih . 
either of baked bricks, richly colored, or of sun-dried bricks covered by 
a thin coat of plaster, on which were painted various ornaments. In some 
cesee, the colore had lost little of their original freshness. The roof was 
probably formed by beams, supported entirely by the walls; smaller 
beama, planlu, or branches of trees, were laid across them, and the whole 
waa plastered on the outside with mud. There is no evidence that an 
arch or vault was thrown from wall to wall. The narrowness of the 
chambers in all the edifices at Nimroud, with one exception, is remarka- 
ble. The hall may have been entirely ofien to the sky, but this could 
hardly have been the case with the other chambers. The great narrow- 
neea of all the rooms compared with the length, seems to prove that the 
Aaayrians had no means of constructing a roof requiring other support 
than that fiimisbed by the side-walls. The most elaborately ornamented 
hall at Nimroud, though above 160 feet in length, was only 35 feet broad. 
Beama supported by opposite walls may have met in the centre of the 
eeiling, and this may account for the great thickness of some of the par- 
titiona. Remains of beams were found in great quantities at Nimroud, 
bot in a sound state only in one corner. The only trees now in Assyria 
large enough to span a room 30 or 40 feet wide, are the palm and poplar, 
both easily decaying. 

AuKNig the illustrations of the Bible in these volumes are the following : 
Embroidered clothes or trappings were frequently thrown over the backs 
of the chariot horses. ** Dedan was thy merchant in precious clothes for 
ehariota." Ez. 27: 20. The horsemen formed a no less important part of 
tbe Assyrian army than the horse. ^ Assyrians clothed in blue, captains 
and rulers, all of them desirable young men, hofsemen riding upon 
boraea." Ez. 23: 6. 1 K. 10: 36. They were armed with bows or long 
spears: ''The horseman lifleth up the glittering spear.** Nahum 3: 3. 
The earliest Assyrian sculptutes show that the horses were drawn from 
tbe finest models: ^ Their horses are swiAer than the leopards, and more 
fierce than the evening wolves." Hab. 1: 8. There was a horae especially 
eoosecreted to the snn, comp. 2 K. 23: 11. The rarest woods, in which 
tbe cedar was conspicuous, were used for the wood work of the cliam- 
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bera: ** Ceiled with cedar aod painted with varmilioii.'' Jar. 23e M. TIm 
passage Ez. 23: 14, 15, describing the interior of tbe Asayrian pakieea^ 
completely corresponds with and illustrates tbe moouoaenia of Nimrond 
and Khorsabad. As Ezekiel lived in Mesopotamia, be had uod^ubledlj 
seen the objects which he describes. One of tbe king's eunueba uaualfy 
carried a shield for his use. Qoliah bad one ^ bearing tua ahieldt who wcmt 
before him." i Sam. 17: 7. Attempts were made to set fire lo tbe gataa 
of a city by a besieging army by placing torehea againat them : ** Abimelecb 
went hard unto the door of the tower to bum it with fire." Judges ft 59l 
In a baa-relief at Khorsabad, captives are led before tlie king by a rop« 
fiastened to rings passed through tbe lip and nose. ^ I will pui my kook in 
thy nose and my bridle in thy lips." 2 K. 19: 28. The castles of the maritiiiie 
people at Kouyunjik are distinguished by the shields hung round tbe wailo. 
<*They hanged their shields upon thy walla round about" Ez. 37:11. 
M. Botta states that in letters on the pavement slabs of Kbonabad, traces 
of copper were still evident, the stone being colored by it. *' With an 
iron pen and lead in the rook forever." Job 19: 24 

In this connection we insert some biblical illustrations furnkriied bj a 
friend who spent a number of years in Mesopotamia, and Syria i *^ Tbe 
language of the Old Testament is not more conformed to the laws of the 
Hebrew^ the style of the New Testament is pefhapa not so much in as- 
cordance with tbe best models of the Greek, aa is the groundwork of tbe 
illustrations in both essentially and fundamentally Syrian, using that word 
in its largest sense as it occurs in Gen. 25: 20, embracing Mesopotamia as 
well as the region west of the Euphrates. It is a Syrian sun, a Syrian wil- 
derness, Syrian fruits, and Syrian manners and customs, that look out upon 
us, from every page. Hence it is to be expected that the Bible will appear 
more natural and simple to those living amid the scenes which surrounded 
the holy men of old, who spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost 
Not that anything can take the place of that Spirit or compensate for his 
absence, for without his teaching none can understand. But of all taught 
by him, those living in the same places once ocenpied by those through 
whom he revealed his will, will be better able to enter into the spiril and 
meaning of those expressions by which it is revealed. If we would fully 
aympathize with Isaiah, we must roam through the vineyards and olive- 
groves, the gardens of herbs and the desolate wildernesses that met bis 
eye and were familiar to his thoughts. If we would enter into tbe sorrows 
of Jeremiah with an intelligent sympathy, we must move among the fiun- 
ine-stricken inhabitants of lands desolated by tbe wars, tbe locusts, sad 
tbe plagues which still infest tbe places once watered by his tears aad 
vocal with his cries. While the present inhabitanta of Western Asia so 
easily understand things that can be comprehended by us only afier long 
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aod careflfl study, our faith in the Bible itself is strengthened and refreshed 
bj the incidental testitnony thus afforded to the truth of its declarations. 

^ There is much yet for the most learned scholars of other lands to 
learn from the unlettered dwellers in Arab tents. This may seem ■ 
strong assertion, and though we are not prepaied to prove it directly by 
adding to the stores of Scripture Illustrations, already derived from that 
MMirce, yet a glance at a race equally rude and unlettered with the Arab. 
bat still further removed from the centre of the scenes of Scripture nar- 
rative, may afford some indirect evidence of the fact and urge some oiher 
luvestigator to pursue a path from which we are persuaded that much as 
baa been obtained, there are still rich harvests of information to be gath- 
ered in. 

"Surely no one will complain that the selection is unfair, if we choose 
oiie of the wild denizens of Koordistan us the illustration. A race of men, 
80 savage and unpolished that the very Turks themselves call them wolves 
(Koordler — Anglic^, Koords), and their country, the land of wolves 
(Koordistan). So the Turkish New Testament, John 10: 12, reads thus : 
' The hireling seeth the Koord coming, and leaveth the sheep and fleeth.* 
The Koordish shepherd pastures his flocks on the cold, bleak mountains 
of Koordistan. He is clad in the coarse garments of his native hills *, his 
girdle of leather, his coat of cloth woven from goats' hair, and as is some- 
times the case his scull cap of camel's hair, would leave him at no loss to 
understand the description of the dress of the Forerunner of our Lord, 
wbo like himself was a dweller in the desert His outer garment of 
bomemade felt, though it might not give him a correct idea of tlie mate- 
rial or the mode of preparation, would yet leave him in no perplexity as 
to the possibility of a coat's being without seam. This same article of 
dress, as it serves the double purpose of a cloak by day and bed by 
night, would lead him into no puzzling conjecture as to the manner in 
which a man could take up his bed and walk. 

** His custom, at certain seasons, of sefMirating the sheep from the goots, 
woald give to that illustration^ of the Judgment all the force of a fiimiliar 
arene. The grass on the earthen roof of his humble dwelling, which, nour- 
ished by the abundant moisture of spring, promises a rich harvest, under 
the fierce heat of summer ' withereth afore it groweth up, a striking illus- 
tration of the prosperity of the wicked. The writer could not but lie ira- 
preaaed with its beauty as, in the month of April, he saw a bird, that had 
maDaged by some means to clamber u|x>n the roof, sporting atnong white 
and withered grass from which it sought in vain to gather its accustomed 
meal. 

** His household mill, propelled neither by water nor steam, but by the 
■lout arma of the women in the feinily, two of whom generally labor to- 

VoL. VI. No. 22. 84 
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gether, would afford him a startling idea of the distiDctioD that would 
take one and leave the other. Besides this, he would be delivered from 
the blunder of those in other lands, who suppose a woman could lift aod 
throw such a millstone as is used among us, on the head of Abimelecb; 
or that a mass of similar mngnilude was ever tied about the neck of a 
culprit before be was thrown into the sea. The family-quarrels of Abra- 
ham or Jacob, only paint to the life the internal broils of the polygamcHW 
£imilies of his native village. And the state of Israel without a king, or 
in the days of Deborah when tlie highways were deserted and travellen 
walked through by-ways, only describes the state of society in wbicb he 
lives. When he reads of the avenger of blood, he might fancy that be 
read a description of the customs of his own tribesmen, so exactly do tbey 
coincide, save that no cities of refuge now open their gates to the sbed- 
der of blood. Living as be does in a state of society which comfiels ev- 
ery village to imitate the fortifications of a walled city, where, in passiiig 
^through the country, you find them either occupying the top of a bill, 
with the houses so arranged as to form one continuous wall of defence, 
or else sleeping under the guardianship of a castle situated oo a nmilar 
elevation, such expressions as, ' Jehovah is my rock and my fortress, mj 
strength, in whom 1 will trust, my defence and my high tower,'^ would 
express the views of God of all others most precious and consoling. 
The spear and the shield of the days of David are not the weapons of ■ 
pist generation, to be found only in the repositories of the curious; but 
they are bis own accustomed weH|>oo8, the instruments of his own war* 
fiu«, even the coat of mail has not become entirely obsolete amoog his 
warlike tribes. The timbrels ami dances of the damsels of other days, be 
finds amid tbe nWrry-makings o^ his own native village. He still buUda 
cottages in his vineyards to protect them from the ravages of tbe 
bears that to this day infest his native hills. He still treads tbe 
wine press so as to stain all his raiment. His old bottles, taken from, 
tbe goats years ago, are too weak and rotten to withstand tlie ferfneet of 
tbe fresh juice of the grape, and new ones are provided to meet tbe oew 
demand. The red pottage of E^u forms a portion of his own daily food. 
Nor, Koord though he be, is he altogether destitute of that interest in the 

^ " Perhaps no better illustration of the ' high tower' could be found than that of 
Koomreh Kaliseb, a castle to the north-west of Amadieh and not far from tbe 
Khaboor. It is perched on the very top of a needle-like moantain, one of natvre's 
obelisks, not far from 1000 feet in height. The Dooantain is entirely isolated iroiB 
the adjoining range. 

" The summit is built up to an artificial level, completely covered by the castle, 
and it is only by long and tedious stairways cut in and around the solid rock, that 
the ascent is practicable at all. 

^ Immense dstems have been hewn in tbe rock to supply watar for a siege, tatk 
it is only by the slow process of a bk>ckade that the castle has ersr beea taken." 
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Scriptures which attaches to histories connected with home scenes and 
familinr localities. The Euphrates and Tigris rise amid the wild recesses 
of his native mountains. According to a favorite theory of tlie learned, 
Eden once blooined not far from the still lovely shores of the lake of Van. 
And whether Armenian or Chaldean tradition be regarded, whether Jebel 
Judi,or that which now l»ears the name be the true Ararat, they arc both 
on the boundaries of Koordistan. From its mountains he can look down 
on the native land of Abraham, and it is a chief of his own race who now 
rules in Khaznaoor, the treasury of Ur, a few hours to the south of the far- 
famed Nisi bis. Still farther south, he overlooks the ancient seats of Nim- 
roil and Sennacherib. In Koordistan lie the ttones of the slain of the king 
of Grecia, when Persia fell before his resistless arms. Perhaps, too, in the 
litde village of Gohava, near the mouth of the Khaltoor, he might be dis- 
posed to find the Ahava of the fast of Ezra. But the enumeration of all 
the imssages of Scripture illustrated in their household arrangements, 
their salutations, their customs in the house and by the way, would detain 
lis too long. Let those already enumerated serve for a sample of the rest, 
white we accompany our shepherd on a journey to Syria, whither he goes 
to dispose of the increase of his flock. His preparations are soon made. 
Besides the produce of his flock, two or three goatskins filled with millet 
or barley meal, hard dry bread and perhaps some nuts and raisins, con- 
stitute his provision for the road. These are borne by a donkey as rough 
and shaggy as himself So that should he meet with Joseph's brethren 
on their way to Egypt, it would be ' hail fellows well met ;' and should 
he pass through Giigal, it would need neither crafl nor cunning to present 
himself at the camp with bread dry and mouldy, ragged garments, and 
shoes old and clouted, as did the wily Gilieonites in olden time. 

•* Our Koord, however, goes on no such errand. He only seeks a mar- 
ket for his sheep, among the cities and silk-growers of Syria. Leisurely 
does he travel with hfs fleecy charge, and should Esau inquire the reason, 
be might return the same answer as did his prudent brother. In the 
rooming he rises from his couch on the green hill-side — perhaps he may 
further resemble Jacob in leaving a stony pillow. He goes l»efore his flock 
and they follow him, for they know his voice, and therefore, * my sheep 
hear my voice and 1 know them and they follow me,' are to him familiar 
words. Is the region about him sterile and bare ? Driving his donkey before 
him and his flock running behind him, he hurries forward to more fruitful 
•cenes ; perhaps carrying some weakling in his bosom, or less scripturally, 
fastening^ it on the donkey amid * the stuff.' When he reaches more fer- 
tile regions, he allows them to lie down in the green pastures and rest, 
or crop the tender grass. Day af\er day you may find him leading them 
by the deep, still waters of the Euphrates, lingering among the trees 
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planted by the rivers of water, loath to strike out again across the inter- 
vening waste. At noontide, shepherd and sheep find shelter under the 
branches of some spreading walnut tree ; or they huddle together under 
the sliadow of some great rock in the more weary land before tbem. 
At evening they lie down together; the shepherd taking turns with bis 
•companion in watching over their flocks by night 

** Or some hospitable patriarch runs to meet them from the tent door 
and hows himself and says: * Behold now, my lords, turn in, I pray you, 
into your servant's house and tarry all night and wash your feet, for we 
have both straw and provender enough and room to lodge in.' Between 
the Euphrates and the plains of the Orontes, he lifts up the stone that is 
let down into the well's mouth, somewhat on the principle of the glaei 
stopper of a decanter; draws the water with such a leathern backet as 
the daughters of Jethro used before him ; pours it into such rude stone 
troughs as might have received it from the hands of Moses and David ; 
and perhaps quarrels with other shepherds, who in modern as well as an- 
cient times seek to monopolize the precious element. So also the Arab 
herd men may dispute his title to the pastures through which he pasMi^ 
as the herdinen of Lot sought to deal with those of Abraham. 

** At any rate he will find no cause to complain that the treatment J»> 
rael received at the hand of Edom and the Amorite on their journey to 
the same land, is become either old fashioned or obsolete. So in perils 
of robbers, in perils of his own countrymen (for the tribes are not always 
at peace among themselves), in perils in the wilderness, fighting like Dm- 
vid with the wild beasts of the desert, and sympathizing with Jacob 
when in the day the drought consumed him, and the frost by night, be 
reaches the end of his journey full of Biblical if not spiritual experience* 
"I was much interested once in watching one of these shepherds in the 
streets of Mosul. He had just arrived with a large flock; part of which 
he had lefl outside the walls in the care of his companions, and a part 
which had been sold he was himself conducting to the place of slaughter. 
The narrow streets of the bazaar were full of confusion. Camels and 
donkeys, mules and muleteers, almost choked up the passage way. Some 
of these were loaded with huge, unwieldy burdens ; others were just re- 
lieved of loads that still stood in the way, making confusion worse coo- 
founded. Arabs and Fellaheen, bustling townsmen and noisy bucksten^ 
stood, elbowed, or passed along as opportunity oflered. It seemed a hope- 
less endeavor to take a flock of sheep through the crowded thoroughfare. 
But the shepherd stalks on before, picking his way as best he may, gaz- 
ing with open month and dilated eye on the novelties which distract his 
attention. Now he is struck by some loaded animal ; but he receives it 
as,a matter of course, and resumes his gaze. Now he must stop, for his 
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way 18 completely hedged up, and be turns round to encourage his fright- 
ened followers. These, stunned and bewildered by strange sights and 
8C%unds, are intent only on one object — that of keeping near their master. 
They dart through between the legs of the camels, brush past the men, 
leap over the bales, and leave locks of white wool on the sharp comern of 
the platforms (mustubehs) before the shops. Pressing close behind the 
shepherd, they seem to tell him of their troubles and claim his protection. 
So tbey follow him as eagerly and as closely as ever they went after him 
on their native hills. 

** Looking on such a scene, who could hold back his thoughts from the 
Lamb of God ? And it was a relief to know that, not bound by a cord 
and dragged by main force, not driven by fierce butchers from whom he 
could not escape ; but just as these, going cheerfully and obediently to 
the death before them, free and unconstrained, overleaping every obstacle 
and pressing onward, so * He idos led as a lamb to the slaughter.' And 
yet not altogether as these: they go in ignorance; he knew whither he 
went, and yet knowing it, that knowledge did not slacken his speed. 
Even then he could urge on his lagging disciples with an ' Arise, let us go 
hence,' though he knew that he went to insult and agony, to death and 
worse than death, the being forsaken of his God and suffering unpitied 
and in shame the just for the unjust, that we might be the sheep of his 
pastore, and joint heirs of his glory." 

De Wbtte's Apocalypse. From a cursory examination of De Wetie's 
Commentary on the A|M>calyp8e, last part of Vol. III., Basil, 1848, pp.207, 
it does not strike us as adding many things of special value to the inter- 
pretation of the book, aside from the accurate explanation of words and 
phrases. He speaks of Ewald's Commentary, 1828 (see Stuart's Apoc. L 
473), as having taken on the whole the right position, and that LUcke, 1882, 
has given the correct, fundame'ntal outlines of a theory of the interpreta- 
tion of the Apocalypse. De Wette arranges the contents of the book in- 
to I. the Superscription and Introduction, ch. 1—3, notice of the author, 
contents, and the epistles to the seven churches ; II. the Revelation, rh. 
4—^: 5. The first series of development is contained in ch. 4 — 11, viz. 

1. the Elxposition, vision of God, book given to the Lamb to open,*ch. 4 — 5 ; 

2. the revelations in respect to the future, viz. the opening of the first six 
seals, ch. 5: 7, and the opening of the seventh seal, and the seven trumpets. 
The second series of development embraces ch. 12 — ^22: 5. 1. Interme- 
diate scenes, ch. 12—14, the enemies of Christ and his kingdom, sym- 
bols and proclamations of victory and of judgment ; 2. The seven woe- 
trumpets, Babylon's fall, ch. 15 — 19: 10. 3. Victory over the two beasts and 
Satan, and their punishment, the thousand years' Reign of Christ, 19: 1 1—, 
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20: 6. 4. The End. Final triumph and last Judgment The New WoHd 
and tlie heavenly Jerusalenr), 20: 7—22: 5. HI. Confirmation of the truth 
of the visions by the angel and Christ himself, 22: 6 — 21. 

Commentar liber das Buch Josua, von Karl Friedrich Theil, pnn 
fessor of Exegesis and Oriental Languages at Dorpat, 1848, pp. 41 i. The 
author's views are decidedly orthodox. He published a Commentary on 
the books of Chronicles in 1833, and on the books of Kings in 1846w He 
proposes to continue his researches on the other historical books. The 
second edhion of a work of some value, entitled ** Der Buch der Richter, 
by Prof. G. L. Stnder of Berne, was published in 1842. — Zur Cte- 
schichte des Kanons, von Dr. K. A. Credner of Giessen, 1847, pp.424, 
is the work of a rationalist critic of much ability. The third edition of 0e 
Wette's Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles, 1848, pp. 190, scarce- 
ly differs from the preceding edition. — Wieseler on the Chronology 
of the Acts (Gottingen, 1848), is a very imyiortant production, though be 
goes into some unnecessary minuteness of detail. We shall give a fur- 
ther account of it hereafter. He decides in favor of the theory that Paul 
was imprisoned only once at Rome. He also maintains that Peter visited 
Rome but once. — Dr. H. A. Meyer's Commentary on the Philippiaoa, 
(forming the first half of Part Ninth of his work, 1847), is a rich additioo 
to our means for understanding this epistle. The second part, containiDg 
Colossians and Philemon, has also appeared. 

Die Keden des Herrn Jesu : Andeutungen Tiir gl'aubiges Verstand- 
niss derselben, von Rudolf Stier, D. P. Barmen, 1843 — 48, Vol I 
pp. 289. 11. 449. 111. 470. IV. 627. V. 551. VI. 1054. The place of the 
publication of this work would indicate its character. It is strictly ortho- 
dox, and its predominant aim is practio>al. It is a most copious review of 
all the important opinions and discussions in relation to the discourses 
and words of Jesus, and is brought up to the most recent time. Its phi- 
lology is precise, though the views of the author are sometimes fiincifuL 
He has not a little genius, and many of his remarks are quite striking. 
E. g. he terms Jean Paul ^ a great heathen in Christendom," as Plutarch 
might be said to be a great Christian in heathendom. The priuci|ial fault 
of the work is its vast length. 

Dab Leben Jesu nach den Evaogelien dargestellt, von Dr. Job. 
Peter Lange, professor der Theologie in Ziirich, 1844 — 48, in ^\e vol- 
umes octavo, in all, 2782 pp. This is one of the most important works 
on the Life of our Lord which has been called forth in recent times. The 
author goes over the entire ground. While the exegetical element is not 
deficient, it is written in a continuous style, in an earnest and devotional 
spirit, and contains profound and original thoughts. It labors with much 
success to account for and reconcile the discrepancies in the Gospels. 
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The work was not fifst suggested by Strauas's Life of Jestra, as the au- 
thor bad been making preparations for many years. It is pleasant to find 
that the city of Zuingli's abode has so able and excellent a defender of 
the ifiitb as Prof. Lange. 

Gottfried Hermann, pfailologist facile princeps, lately deceased at Leip- 
aic, his native city. He completed his 76th year on the 28th of Nov. 1848. 
We had the pleasure of seeing him at the meeting of the German Oriental 
Society in Jena, in Sept 1846. He took no active part in the proceedings, 
but was treated with distinguished honor, being conducted to and from 
his seal by the president of the society, Prof. Hand of Jena. He was 
about the middle height, erect, nimble in his movements, his coud« 
tenance not unpleasing, yet with a sharp look, and his air that of a man 
of business. At the table and in social life, he ^aa full of animation and 
glee, wholly merging the philologist in the boon companion. Dr. Parr, 
many years ago, called him ^ the greatest among the very great critics of 
the present age." This philological sovereignty, no one has been of late dis- 
posed to question. In an exact knowledge of the structure and laws of the 
Greek and Latin languages, of the niceties of prosody, of the shades of 
meaning in the particles, of idioms and of dialectic peculiarities, and in 
that tact or instinctive judgment which is partly the result of long prac- 
tice, no one, we suppose, was regarded as his equal. He was by eminence 
a philotogist, a granvomtical student In what is called the general, philo- 
sophical study of language, apart from the principles of grammar, he had 
but little fmtb. Hermann belonged to that class whose talents are very 
early developed. At fourteen, he was ready to enter the university. 
Though he tried awhile, in obedience to paternal wishes, to study law, he 
• yet felt an uncontrollable inclination towards history, philosophy, and par- 
ticularly the classica He became an academical docent in Leipsic in 17d4, 
defending the thesis De Poeseos Generibus. In four years be became 
professor extraordinarius of philosophy, and in 1803, professor ordinarius 
of Eloquence, to which Poetry was added in 1809. His connection with 
ihe Greek Society founded by him in 1793, with which the philological sem- 
inary was aflerwards joined, contributed greatly to his own reputation and 
that of the university. By his essay De Mythok>gia Graecorum antiquissiraa, 
a correspondence was occasioned between him and Creuzer, which subse- 
quently appeared in print In consequence of his Review of Bockh's 
Inscriptions, in 18!26, a war broke out between these veteran philologists, 
which was maintained with great spirit and some animosity on both sides. 
We are pained, also, to see a notice of the death of the distinguished 
philologist and classical editor, John Caspar Orelli, professor in the uni- 
versity of Zurich. He was a learned and indefatigable scholar, and his 
works are well known and highly appreciated throughout the world. His 
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editioo of Cicero's Works is regarded by competeot judges as tbe beM 
which has appeared. It was fiDiahed id 1838, in eight large octavo vol* 
ames, admirably prioted io all respects. In tbe last volumes, Orelli en* 
joyed the aid of his friend Professor Baiter. It contains all Cicero's works, 
including those which are spurious, and a most ample apparatus, with a 
Life of Cicero ; indexes geographical, historical, legal, of forms, etc. ; 
the Fasti Consulares, etc Orelli also published a critical history of the 
MSB. of Cicero's works ; also a valuable ^ Collectio Inscriptionum Lat 
selects, in 9 vols. ; and a careful edition of the entire works of Tacitus. 
Whether th^ last was completed, we do not know. Orelli was bom at 
Zurich, Febb 13, 1787, and was a descendant of a patrician Italian family, 
who sought refuge in Switzerland, at the period of the Reformation. He 
was highly esteemed as a teacher, securing in a high degree the love and 
confidence of his pupils. In concert with his friends Hirzel, Brerai, Kai- 
ser, Ott, Zschokke, Frey, Merian, and others, he labored with the utmost 
zeal in behalf of the Greeks, at the time of their emancipation from the 
Turks. 

Mr. S. Prideauz Tregelles of Plynnouth, England, has published a Pro- 
spectus of a Critical edition of the Greek Testament He proposes to give : 
^ 1st, the text, on the authority of the oldest M8S. and versions, eo as to 
present, as far as possible, the text commonly received in the fourth cen- 
tury ; always stating what authorities support, and what oppose the text 
given. 2. In oases in which we have otHain proojk which carry us still 
nearer to the apostolic age, to use the data so afforded. 3. In casee ia 
which the oldest documents agree in certain undoubted errors of tran- 
scribers, to state the reading so supported, but not to follow it, and to 
give the grounds on which another reading is preferred. 4 In matters 
altogether doubtful, to state distinctly the conflicting evidence, and thus 
approximate towards a true text To give the various readings of all the 
uncial MSS. and ancient versions vtry correctly^ so that it may be clearly 
seen what readings possess any ancumt authority whatever. To these we 
intend to add the more important citations of the earlier writers. The 
places are also to be indicated in which tbe common text departs fW>m 
the ancient reading." Mr. T. published, in 1844, a Greek text of tbe 
Apocalypse from ancient authorities, and an English translatioD. This 
text has been well received by English expositors, and has been used to 
some extent by De Wette, in his late Exposition of the Apocalypse. Mr. 
T. has been already engaged in the work ten years, and has collated a 
large proportion of the MSS. He has yet to collate Gospels K M, Epis- 
tles of Paul D; also the cursive MS. marked 33 in the Gospels, 17 in the 
Epistles. " The especial desideratum ia, however, a perfect collatioD of 
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tbe Vatksan MS. B, if this could be at all attainable." The sfirit in which 
the work will be accomplished, is indicated in the following paragraph. 
** As to the text which I shall give, I wish to assure all who might feel 
•By alfirm on the subject of criticism, that I have to follow my authorities ; 
and 1 desire and pray that God may enable me not to be guided by any 
precoDceiyed thoughts of my own, but simply to attend to the truth of tbe 
text of his holy word, according to evidence. What the early Christiatis 
read as the genuine text of the New Testament, that I desire to read and 
edit.** 

The 7th, 8th, 11th and 14th volumes of Clark's Foreign Theological 
Library consist of Torrey's Translation of Neander's Church History ; the 
5th, 1 0th, and 13th, of Olshausen's Commentary on the Gospels and the 
Epistle to the Romans. Two volumes, to contain Hengstenberg on the 
Genuineness of the Pentateuch, and one large volume on the Commen- 
tary on Daniel, Zechariah, and the Prophecy of Balaam, will soon appear. 
Four volumes, 8vo., bound in cloth, lettered, are furnished to subscribers 
for one pound sterling. — An edition of Prof Stuart's work on the Canon of 
the Old Testament, with some Notes by Dr. S. Davidson, is aljout to be pub- 
lished in London. — A new edition of the Greek Testament is announced, 
with the Greek text and critical and exegetical notes (on the plan of 
BloomfieM), by the Rev. Mr. Alford, formerly of the univerf>ity of Cam- 
bridge. — We learn that Isaac Taylor is now editor of the North British 
Review, Dr. Hanna having retired. Mr. T. is a theoretic Episcopalian, 
and the Review will not, probably, be so closely connected with the in- 
terests of the Free Church as formerly. — The great work which has 
been several years publishing in London, under the charge of William 
Smith, LL. D, entitled Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography and 
Mythology, is just completed. It is printed in small yet very distinct type, 
in double columns. Tbe third and concluding volume has 1406 pagea 
Tlie editor has been assisted by some of the principal classical scholars 
in England and by a few Germans. The names of the authors of the 
articles are in all cases given. The article on Plato, of eleven pages^ 
was #rritten by Prof Brandis of Bonn, with one or two pages of supple- 
mentary literary matter by another person. ProfI George Long is tbe 
author of some of the principal articles, e. g. Tacitus, Virgil. From tbe 
variety of authors, there is of course great divereity in the style of execu- 
tion. In some cases we notice a deficiency of information in regard to the 
best or latest German editions of the classics ; Orelli's Tacitus, and Stall- 
baum's Plato, e. g., are worthy of a more discriminating notice than is 
given to them. Accurate information in regard to the best editions of 
tbe classics would be one of the main uses of a dictionary like this. Tbe 
work eontains an immense amount of valuable and well digested infor- 
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mation, and will doubtless take the place of all previoiw treatisea of the 
kind in English. 

The Hellenes : the History of the Manners of the Ancient Greeks. 
By J. A. St. John. New edition. Three volumes in one. London, 1B44 
8vo. pp. 424, 433, 475. In a touching dedication to his son, the autlior 
remarks : '* The work has been produced and has grown up under verj 
peculiar circumstances. Whithersoever we have travelled, the wrecks of 
Grecian literature have accompanied us, and the studies to which these 
pages owe their existence, have been pursued under the influence of 
fUaiost every climate in Europe." ^ Here probably [in northern Africa], 
the action of pestilential winds, and of the sands and burning glare of the 
desert, commenced that dimming of the * visual ray,' which in all likeli- 
hood, will wrap me gradually in complete darkness, and veil forever from 
my sight those forms of the beautiful, which have been incarnated, bo to 
speak, in marble." A work, which is the result of so much loving and 
original research, could not well tie otherwise than refreshing and in- 
structive. It takes up and presents in a very readable and attractive 
form, without any parade of learning, such topics as the education of the 
Greeks, women, marriage, dwellings, amusements, rural life, slavery, and 
commerce and industry. A map and a very full index are supplied. 

A Complete Greek Grammar for the use of Learners. By John Wil- 
liam DonakJson, B. D., head-master of King Ekiward's School, Bury St 
JBdmunds. London, 1848, ]8mo. pp. 272. 

Mr. Donaldson is well known as a classical scholar, and an able and 
original investigator in the philology of the Latin and Greek languages 
His principal works, are the Theatre of the Greeks, fiAh edition ; The 
New Cratylus, or contributions towards a more accurate knowledge of 
the Greek language ; (a second edition, enlarged and improved, is pre- 
paring for publication ;) Varronianus, a Critical and Historical Introduce 
tion to the philological study of the Latin language ; and the Principles 
imd Processes of Classical Philology applied to the Analysis of the He- 
brew language. The present work is intended to adapt the conclusions 
of the New Cratylus to the. use of younger students. ** Though viiiny 
Greek grammars," the author remarks, ^ have appeared during the last 
ten years, there has been scarcely any attempt to connect the teaching 
of the language with a recognition of those general principles which are 
obtaining every day more and more acceptance with all scholars who 
are worthy of the name." We suppose Mr. D. here refers to grammati 
of the Greek language published in England. The remark does net 
apply to Germany nor to the United States. Our best scholars use, and 
have used for some time, the grammars of Kilhner, KrUger, Mndvig, etc, 
and other grammars which owe their principal excellences to those joit 
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naoied. Were we to meke a eriliciem on Mr. D^'s work it would btf , 
that it betrays a certain air of assumption and confideoee, which are not 
quite befittiog even in an admneed and able sefaolar. 

The death of the wel? known cardinal Me2zoftnti, the Mnirersal ]\n- 

guiat^ 10 announced. From his gentle and peaceable character^ and from 

tkm fact Ibat be died at Rome, we infer that he has taken no part in the 

late political tranaactbns. Indeed, no man could weH make war on one 

who wap so harmless, and whose countenance was the very index of 

good wilL For some notice of his extraordinary attainments, and of his 

peraoD, see BiU Sac. Vol. IV. p. 601. What has l)ecome of the rigid and 

ttoacoommodating librarian of the Vatican Library, cardinal Mai, we haV9 

not heard. We presume, however, that he accompanied the Pope to 

Gaeta. The new government have taken possession of the inestimable 

treasures of the Vatican. Every friend of learning and homan enlture 

earnestly hopes that these treasures will be allowed to remain untouched. 

Who would wish to see any of them in Paris or in London ? Who caff 

desire to look at Titian's great and undying works in any place but 

Venice ? How strangely the Assumption or the Apollo would appear fal 

the British Museum, or in a London banker's country seat ! Yet there 

is great reason to fear that the Italian cities will be despoiled of some of 

their noblest works by the pressure of the times. We trust that all the 

European governments, in Italy and without, both monarchical and popv^ 

br, will unite in preventing this spoliation. We see timt the Pope and 

Austria are interfering in the matter. 

Man Primeval ; or the Constitution and Condition of the Human Beings 
By John Harris, D. D., president of Chesbunt College. Boston : Gould, 
Kendall and Lincoln. 1849. 12mo. pp. 480. 

The Earth and Man : Lectures on Comparative and Physical Geogra* 
phy, considered in its relation to the History of Mankind. By Arnold 
Guyot, late professor of Physical Geography and History at Nenfchatef. 
Translated from the French by Prof. C. C. Felton, with illustrations. 
Boston : Gould, Kendall and Lincoln. Prof Agassiz writes as fellows : 
*^ Having been Prof. Guyot's A'iend from childhood, as a fellow-student 
IB college, and as a colleague in the same univereity, I may be permitted 
to express my high sense of the value of his attainments. He has not 
only been at the best school, that of the Ritter and Humboldt, and be* 
come familiar with the present state of the science of our earth, but he 
has himself in many instances, drawn new conclusions from the facts 
BOW ascertained and presented most of them in a new point of view.** 

Sacred Rhetoric : or Composition and Delivery of Sermons ; including 
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Ware's Hints on Extempomoeous Preaching. By H. J. Ripley, professor 
in Newton Theological Institution. 

Dr. John M. Mason's works are publisbed in four volumes Sra, under 
the editorial charge of his son, Rev. Ebenezer Mason, who deceased as the 
last sheets were imssing through the press. We regret that there is no 
memoir of a pulpit orator so distinguished as Dr. M. The impreasioo which 
his eloquence made in England is still vivid on the minds of those who 
listened to him. The late eminent and excellent R. W. Hamilton, D. Di, 
of Leeds, mentioned to the writer a number of incidents illustrating the 
power of his oratory. Anothet individual said that on entering the 
church when Dr. M. was delivering his ^ Messiah's Throne," he was in- 
stantly so impressed, that he passed some distance, and had taken his 
seat without heing aware that his hat was still upon his head, till it wis 
indicated by those near. 

A new volume of the Select Sermons of Dr. Channing is soon to be 
published. — A Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles for the use of 
schools and colleges, is preparing by Rev. J. J. Owen, D. D. A com- 
mentary on the same book by Prof. J. A. Alexander of Princeton is abo 
announced. — ^Mr. Putnam of New York has reprinted Layard's Nineveh, 
in two handsome vols. 8vo, with all the illustrations and wood-cuts of 
the English edition. An introductory note from Dr. Robinson is inserted. 
Two other English works, illustrative of oriental scenery, manners and 
olojects, have also been reprinted by the same house, viz. Adveoturea in 
the Libyan Desert and the Oasis of Jupiter Ammon, by Bayle St John 
(son of the author of ^ HelleneH"), and Visit to Monasteries in the Levant, 
with numerous Illustrations, by Robert Curzon. — Lieut Lynch's Narra- 
tive of the Dead Sea Expedition is in the press in Philadelphia and will 
soon be published. 

Since the preceding was in type, we notice an announcement of the 
following works : Bibliotheca Judaica, a Biographical Manual of the en- 
tire circle of Jewish Literature, by W. Fijrst, 1 Tli. A — H.— Hagenbach 
K. R. Die Kirchengeschichte des 18 u. 19 Jahr., from the Evangelical 
Protestant Position, Vol. I.— Maurer Comm. in Vet Test Vol. IV^ sec- 
tion 2nd and last, on Ecclesiastes and Canticles by A. Heiligatedt — A 
School Grammar of the Heb. Lang, by Dr. Goldstein of Breslau. — ^The 
Proper Mode of rendering the word God, in translating the Bible ioio 
Chinese by Sir George Staunton. — The Life and Epistles of Paul in 2 
vols., by Rev. J. W. Coneylieare and Rev. J. S. Howson, richly illustrated 
from drawings by W. H. Bartlett 



Several Articles, Notices, etc., designed for this Now of the Bibliotheca Saoa, 
are necessarily deferred. 

Errata.— V. 385, 1. 4, for bend, read head ; p. 386, for Derb el-Serid, read D. d- 
Serich. 
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AUGUST, 1849. 

ARTICLE I. 

GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO CHURCH HISTORY. 
By Professor Philip Schaff, Mercorabarg, Pa. 

§ 1. The idea of History in general. 

The object of this General Introduction is, to come to a clear un- 
derstanding of the nature and purpose of church history, and thus to 
gain the proper position for the contemplation of its details. A full 
insight into it can be reached indeed only at the close of the historical 
course; for the best definition of church history is the thing itself. 
But some preliminary explanation is still very important, at least to 
know what Mre propose in some measure, and to serve as a directory 
to the study of particulars. Our best course will be to resolve this 
compound conception into its two constituent parts, and so to inquire 
first what history is in general, and then what the church is, which will 
lead of itself to the true idea of church history. 

By History in the objective sense, we understand the sum of what 
has happened, or more strictly expressed, of all that pertains to the 
life of humanity and enters essentially into its development. History 
m the subjective sense, is the apprehension and representation of what 
has thus taken place, by means of language.^ The value of the last 

' The English word Jttstory comes, through the Latin, from the Greek laropia, 
(from the verb ItJTopiu,) which signifies first research, then what is known by re- 
search, then science generally and in particular the science of events in history. 
The Oerroan word Gkschichte comes from "• geechehen," to happen, to occur. 

Vol. VI. No. 23. 35 
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depends throughout on the degree in which it is a true copy of the 
first, and thus presupposes that the historian has freely surrendered 
liimself to his object, brings it to a living reproduction in his spirit, 
and is concerned only to be a faithful mirror of what has taken place, 
or to make its representation answerable exactly to its actual occur- 
rence. 

History, in the objective sense, of which mainly we have to speak, 
is not an outward aggregate of names, dates, and deeds, more or less 
accidental, without fixed plan or sure purpose, but a living organism, 
whose parts are inwardly joined together in the way of mutual need 
and complement All nations form but a single family, having the 
same origin and destination ; and all periods are only the different ages 
of its life, which is throughout one and the same. History stands 
moreover under the conduct of Divine providence, proceeds on an eter- 
nal, unchangeable plan, and is carried forward accordingly, in the 
irresistible necessity, to a definite end. This end is the same with 
that of the creation in general, the glorification of God, the Creator, 
Redeemer, and Sanctifier of the world, through the free worship of his 
intelligent creatures, whose highest blessedness at the same time flows 
from this worship. 

We must look upon history thus, as the product always of two dif* 
ferent factors. The last and highest factor is God himself^ in whom 
we ''live and move and have our being," who turns the hearts of men 
" as streams of water," who worketh in the good both to will and to 
do, and ruleth the wrath of the wicked to his own praise, yea, maketh 
Satan himself tributary to his absolute will. In this view we may style 
history a self-evolution of God in the course of time — in distinction 
from nature, which is a revelation of the Creator in space — a succes- 
sional representation of his omnipotence and wisdom, and more par- 
ticularly of his moral attributes, his righteousness, holiness, patience, 
long-suffering, love, and mercy. A history which leaves this out 
of sight, and turns God into an idle spectator of the actions and for- 
tunes of men, is deistic, rationalistic, in its last consequence atheistic, 
and for this very reason at bottom without spirit, without life^ without 
interest, and without consolation. Such a history must be at best a 
cold statue, without beaming eye or beating heart God however 
works not in history as in nature, through the force of blind laws, but 
by living persons, whom he has made after his own image, endowing 
them with reason and power of will. This implies that he has as- 
signed them a certain sphere of self-conscious, free action, for which 
they are held responsible ; he will not coerce their service, but form 
them rather to the fellowship of love with himself. Men become in 
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this way a relati?e, secondary factor of history, and receive the re- 
ward of their words and deeds, whether they be good or bad. To 
deny such sttbfective causality, and make men mere passive channels 
or blind machines of the divine activity, is to fall into the opposite ex- 
treme o^ pantheism and fatalism^ and overthrows also by consequence 
all human accountability, nay in the end all distinction between good 
and evil, virtue and vice. These two forms of causation again, the 
divine and the human, the objective and the subjective, work not one 
beside and out of the other, which would be a perfectly abstract and 
mechanical conception, but in and hyone another. It may not be pos- 
sible to run the line of demarcation between them ; still the recognition 
of both IS the first condition of all sound sense for history, and it is 
this which forms it to a lofty, continuously-rolling anthem in praise of 
God's wisdom and love, an humbling mirror of man's weakness and 
guilt, and in both respects a rich repository of instruction, encourage- 
ment, and edification. As the biography of humanity, the develop- 
ment of its relations to itself, to nature, and to God, it must of course 
embrace all that deserves to be known, all that is beautiful, great, no- 
ble, and glorious, in the course of the world's life. In it are deposited 
all the experiences of our race, all its thoughts, feelings, views, wishes, 
endeavors, and doings, all its sorrows and all its joys. Divine revela- 
tion itself belongs to history, forms the inmost marrow of its life, the 
golden thread that runs throughout its leaves. Thus in the nature of 
the case, there can be no study more comprehensive than history 
in the broad sense of the word, none more instructive and enter- 
taining. 

§ 2. The central position of Relitfion in History, 

Universal history, like the life of humanity itself, unfolds itself of 
course in different spheres; which however all stand in nearer or 
more remote connection, and so condition and complete one another 
mutually. There is a history of government, of trade, of social life, 
of the different sciences and arts, of morality, and of religion. Among 
these, the last is plainly the deepest, most central, and full of interest. 
For religion, or the relation of man to God, the band that exalts his 
earthly life and knits it to the invisible world of spirits, the eternal 
abode of the blessed, constitutes the most sacred interest of our human 
life, the fountain of its loftiest thoughts, its mightiest deeds, its most 
blessed enjoyments, its sabbath, ornament, glory and crown, in the 
consciousness of all nations; the region of everlasting truth and rest, 
where, as it is expressed by a profound German philosopher, all mys- 
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teries of the world are solved, all spiritual contradictions reconciled, 
all painful sentiments hushed ; in whose ether all sorrow, all care, is 
made to disappear, whether in the present feeling of devotion or in 
hope, while all that is dark in time brightens into the radiance of eter- 
nity. Religion, communion with God, is the morning, noon, and 
evening of history, the paradise from which it starts, the haven of peace 
into which, after a course of many thousand years on the storm-lashed 
ocean of time, it will finally be conducted, to rest eternally from its 
labor and toil, where God shall be all in all. Even the other depart- 
ments of history themselves find their highest attraction, and their full 
illustration, only in the rays from a higher world which are flung up- 
on them frtjm religion. 

All this however holds in the highest degree only of Christianity, 
the absolutely true and perfect religion. Its founder, Jesus Christy 
the God-man and Saviour of the world, is accordingly the animating 
soulf and central sun, and universalhey at the same time, of all history. 
His entrance into the world forms the boundary between the old and 
the new; from him, the light and life of the world, light and life flow 
backwards into the night of Paganism and twilight of Judaism, and 
forwards through all following centuries by means of his church. 
Even in ancient history, what is most worthy of notice and full of 
meaning is the preparation of the way for Christianity, through the 
divine revelation made to Israel and the dark longings of the heathen 
world. For later history in full, Christianity is the inmost pulse, the 
very heart's blood and central stream. This shows itself most clearly 
in the Middle Ages, when all sciences and arts, all social culture, and 
the greatest political and national movements, received their impulse 
from the church, and were guided and ruled by its spirit But the 
history also of the last three centuries, rests throughout, in all its 
branches, upon the great ecclesiastico-religious movement of the six- 
teenth century, in the process of whose development we are still 
involved. Any one may easily see from' this the comprehensive sig- 
nificance of church history. 

§ 3. The Church. 

Christianity, to which as the absolute, universal religion this central 
and all-embracing position in history belongs, and on which depends 
the salvation of the whole human race, exists not merely as something 
subjective in single pious individuals, but also as an objective, organic, 
visible society, as a church or kingdom of God upon the earthm 
The church is in part a pedagogic institution to prepare men for 
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heaven, and as such destined to pass away; in part the everlasting 
communion of the redeemed, embracing earth and heaien. In the 
first view, it embraces, as a visible organization, all baptized persons, 
many consequently who are hypocrites and unbelievers, who are to be 
fully separated from it only at the end of the world. Hence our Lord 
compares the kingdom of heaven. Matt, xiii, to a field, in which wheat 
and tares grow together until the harvest ; also to a net, in which good 
and bad fish are promiscuously taken. To the true essence of the 
church however, the everlasting communion of saints, belong only the 
regenerate, who are united by faith with Christ the head, and through 
him also with one another. 

The church still further is a human society, but not for this reason 
by any means the product of men, as being called into existence by 
their invention and free will, like free-masonry for instance, temper- 
ance societies, and all sorts of political and literary associations. 
On the contrary it is grounded by God himself through Christy his 
incarnation, his life, suffering and death, his exaltation and the effu- 
sion of the Holy Ghost, for his own glory and the redemption and sal- 
▼atioa of men. For this very reason, the gates of hell itself can never 
prevail against it. It is the ark of Christianity, out of which there is 
no salvation, the channel in which flows continuously forward the 
revelation of the triune God and the powers of eternal life. Paul styles 
it ordinarily the body of Christy and believers the members of this 
body.^ As a body in general, the church is an organic union of many 
members, which have different callings and gifts, but are pervaded by 
the same life-blood, governed by the same head, animated by the same 
soul, cooperating with mutual assistance in the service of one and the 
same end. All this is set forth in the most masterly and incomparable 
style, particularly in the 12th and 14th chapters of the first epistle to 
the Corinthians. As the body of Christ, the church is Christ's dwell- 
ing place, in which he exercises all his divine and human life-powers, 
as also the organ by and through which he acts upon the world in the 
capacity of its Redeemer, as the soul dwells in the body and reveals its 
activity by its means. The Lord is thus present in the church, and 
m all its institutions and means of grace, particularly in the word and 
sacraments, after a mystical, invisible, and incomprehensible manner 
indeed, but not the less real and efficient and manifest on this account, 
with the entire fulness of his personality, his theanihropic nature and 
life. '* Where two or three are gathered together in my name, there 
am i*' — my person, not merely my spirit or my word, or my influence-**- 

> Bom. 12: 5. 1 Cor. 6: 15. 12: 27. Eph. 1: 20. 4: 12. 5: 30. Col. 1; 24. 
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** in the midst of them" (Matt. 18: 20). " Lo! I am with you" — the 
representatives of the universal body of saints — ** always to the end 
of the world" (Matt. 28: 20). Hence Paul names the church, ** the 
fulness of Him that filleth all in all" (Eph. 1: 20). 

We may thus say, without exaggeration, that the church is the con- 
tinuation of Christ's life and work upon the earth, though never indeed, 
so far as men are concerned, without a mixture of sin and error. In the 
church, the Lord is perpetually born anew in the hearts* of believers; 
through her, he speaks words of truth and consolation to the fallen 
race of man ; in her he heals the sick, raises the dead to new life, dis- 
tributes the heavenly manna, gives himself for spiritual food and drink 
to souls longing for salvation ; in her, are repeated his sufferings and 
death; in her also, however, are continjually celebrated anew, his 
resurrection and ascension, and the outpouring of the Holy Ghost. 
She takes upon herself, through all her militant state, like her Head in 
his humiliation, the form of a servant, and is hated, despised, aod 
mocked, by the ungodly world ; but out of this form, at the same time, 
gleams a divine glory, ** the glory as of the only-begotten of the Fa- 
ther, full of grace and truth." In her maternal womb mast we be 
born again out of incorruptible seejl ; from her breast must we be 
nourished, in order that we may have spiritual life. For she is the 
Lamb's bride, the habitation of the Holy Ghost, the temple of the 
living God, " the pillar and ground of the truth." Those old primitire 
sayings, perverted into a fleshly and false sense by the church of Rome : 
Qui ecclesiam nan hahet matremy Deum non habet pcUrem ; and : 
Extra ecclesiam nulla salust are altogether correct when \ye understand 
in the case the true church, the spiritual Jerusalem, ** which is the 
mother of us all" (Gal. 4: 26). For inasmuch as Christ, in his char- 
acter of Redeemer, is to be found, neither in Heathenism nor Juda- 
ism nor Islamism, but in the church only, the fundamental proposition, 
" Out of Christ no salvation," necessarily includes in itself also the 
other, ** No salvation out of the church." 

§ 4. The Development of the Chtirch. 

The church now is not to be viewed as at once at hand and com- 
plete, but as a historical fact, and as a human society, subject to the 
laws of history, to genesis, growth, and development. Here indeed we 
must make an important distinction. In her idea, or as objectiTelj 
viewed in Christ, in whom dwells the whole fulness of the Godhead, 
and who is the same yesterday, to-day, and forever, the church is 
irom the start complete and capable of no change. In the same way. 
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his revealed word is tlie everlasting truth and the absolute rule of faith 

and practice, which the Christian world may never transcend or leave 

behind. The doctrine of an improvement of Biblical Christianity, of 

an advance on the part of man beyond revelation or beyond Christ 

himself, is entirely rationalistic and unchristian. Such a so^alled im- 

proveraent were only a deterioration, and a falling back into the old 

Jodaism or Paganism. But from this idea of the church in the divine 

mind, we must distinguish her actual manifestation upon the earth ; 

from the objective revelation itself, the subjective apprehension and 

ctppropriation of this in the consciousness of humanity, at a given time. 

This is progressive. As little as the single Christian may at once be* 

coroe a perfect saint, can humanity as a whole at once appropriate to 

itself the fulness of life which is in Christ On the contrary, this can 

take place only by a gradual process, with much trouble and toil. 

As in the case then of every individual believer, and indeed of 
Christ himself in his human nature,' we must speak of the church 
also, under her historical form, as passing through the different stages 
of infancy, childhood, youth, and mature age. She advances from one 
measure of truth, knowledge, holiness, to another ; struggles victori- 
ously through the opposition of an ungodly world ; overcomes innu- 
merable foes within and without ; surmounts all manner of obstruc- 
tions and diseases ; till finally, made free from all sin and error, at the 
general resurrection, she shall exchange her militant for the trium- 
phant state, and appear thus everlastingly complete. This whole pro- 
cess however is nothing more than the realization of the idea of the 
church as presented in Christ from the beginning, the appropriation 
and impression of his spirit and life on all sides. Christ is thus the 
beginning, middle, and end, of the entire process of church history^ 
This process of growth is in part an outward extension o?er the 
face of the globe, until all nations come to walk in the light of the gos- 
pel. In this respect mainly our Lord compares the kingdom of God 
to a grain of mustard, which is the least among all seeds, but grows 
to be a great tree, in whose branches the birds of heaven make their 
nests (Matt 13: 31, 32). In part again it is an inward development 
of the idea of the church, in doctrine, life, worship, and government, 
or a more complete impress continually of the new life principle 
which has appeared in Christ, and is destined to pass over from him 
to the human race, so as gradually to transform the whole world into 

^ Comp. Luke 2: 52, " And Jeans increased in wisdom and stature, and in favor 
with Grod and man." Heb. 5: 8, " Though be were a Son, yet learned he obedience 
by the thin^ which he suffered : and being made perfect be became the author of 
eternal salvation unto all them that obey him." 
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a glorious and blessed kingdom of God. To this refer the numeroofl 
passages in St. Paul's epistles, in which mention is made of the growth 
and edificcUion of the body of Christ, " till we all come, in the unity of 
the faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect roaOy 
unto the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ, that we hence- 
forth be no more children," etc. (Eph. 4: 12 — 16. comp. 3: 17—19. 
Col. 2: 19). This development moreover is organic , that is, not an 
outward mechanical heaping together of facts that stand in no living 
connection with one another, but a process which springs from within, 
out of the vital energy implanted in the church, and continues in its 
course identical with itself, as the man through all stages of his life 
still remains a man. The untrue and imperfect in an earlier stage is 
overcome by that which follows, while what is true and essential is 
preserved, and made the living germ of further development. The his- 
tory of all Christian nations, and of all times from Christ to the final 
judgment, forms a connected whole, and represents only in such t(^ 
tality the entire fulness of the new creation* Since the church on 
earth stands in perpetual conflict with the unbelieving world, and even 
believers themselves are still entangled with sin and error, it follows 
that the development in question is not regular and quiet, but a am- 
stant struggle ,* it proceeds through all sorts of obstructions, diseases, 
and extremes, through innumerable heresies and schbms. But even 
these disorders themselves, in the hand of Him who can bring good 
out of evil, are made to serve in the end the cause of truth and piety. 
There is no pause, strictly speaking, in history. Single lateral streams 
of it may indeed dry up; small sects, for instance, which have fulfilled 
their course, or even large divisions of the church that have once 
played a highly important part, may fall into stagnation, congeal into 
dead formalism, when they close themselves wilfully against all his- 
torical progress, as is the case with most of the Oriental churches. 
But the main stream of the church moves uninterruptedly onward^ 
and must finally reach the mark which is proposed for it of God. 
Along with the wheat, however, according to the comparison already 
quoted, ripen at the same time also the tares, for the harvest of the 
last judgment ; in connection with the development of the good, of 
truth and Christianity, advances the development of the evil ^ falsehood^ 
and antichrist^ and the two processes are often in such close contact 
that it requires the sharpest eye, rightly to discriminate between light 
and shade, the work of God and the work of Satan, who as we know 
not unfrequently transforms himself into an angel of light Even here 
indeed we see the hand of righteous retribution, turning wicked 
thoughts and deddsto shame, and punishing the enemies of God; bot 
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in the present world, this is only partially and imperfectly the case. 
The famous word of Schiller, " Die Weltgeschichte isi das Weltge- 
richt," must accordingly be so far corrected : 

" Die Weltgeschichte ist Ein Weltgericht, 
Und Fluch and Scgen f^llt aus ihren Hflnden, 
Doch ist sie darum nicht das £J«</gcricht. 
Wo erst sich Fluch und Scgen wird vollenden."* 



^ 5. The Church and the World. 

The church, like Christianity itself of which it is the bearer, is a 
supernatural principle, a new creation of God through Christ Jesus, 
far exalted above all that human intelligence and will are able of them- 
selves to produce. In this character, her relation to the natural world, 
as fallen from God and lying in wickedness, is in the first place one of 
direct hostility ; in which view, church history and the history of the 
world, (here taken as profane history), stand in conflict with one an- 
other. Since however Christianity is ordained for men, and aims to 
raise them to their proper perfection, the hostility now mentioned can- 
not regard nature itself as it has come from the hands of God and 
belongs to the true essence of man, but only the corruption of nature, 
that is sin and error ; so that it must come to an end, when these un- 
godly elements are overcome. Christianity proposes not to annihilate 
human nature, but to redeem and sanctify it from the power of evil. 
Revelation seeks not to destroy reason, but to enlighten it and to in- 
form it with its own spirit. The church must subdue the whole 
world finally, not with an arm of flesh, but with the weapons of faith 
and love, the Spirit and the Word, bringing it in captivity to the feet of 
the crucified One. The supernatural passes over thus into the natu- 
ral, and becomes more and more at home upon the earth and among 
men ; the Word, in this sense also, becomes flesh, and dwells among 
us, in such way that we can see, feel, taste and enjoy his glory. 

Nor is it, in this view, a single department of the world, that the 
kingdom of God proposes thus to pervade and master, but the world 
as a whole. Christianity is absolutely catholic or universal in its 
character ; that is, it is designed for all nations, for all times, and for 
all ^heres of our human existence; the church is humanity itself, 

* A more full exposition of the idea of development, which falls in properly 
with that of history itself and is indispensable to the cultivation of it with any liv- 
ing spirit, has been attempted at least in our small work entitled : ^V1^at is Church 
History f A Vindication of the idea of Historical Development, Philadelphia : Lippin- 
eott & Co. See especially p. 80 sq. 
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made perfect and complete. The whole creation groans after redemp- 
tion and the glorious liberty of the children of God. The moral order 
of the world can never become complete, without being permeated in 
full by the life of the God-man. Nay, the very body itself, and the 
surrounding earth, are to be comprehended in the all-per?ading and 
transforming process; since the new creation finds its end in the 
resurrection, and in new heavens and a new earth wherein dwelleih 
righteousness. Whence our Lord compares the kingdom of God with 
leaven, which is to pervade the entire human mass, that is our human 
life as a whole, in spirit, soul, and body (Matt. 13: 33). 

The several spheres of the world in its good sense, or the essential 
forms of human life ordained of God himself for its proper evolution, 
are particularly ttie/ami/y, the StcUe^ science, art, and morality. On 
all these Christianity exerts, in the course of history, a purifying and 
sanctifying influence, and lays them under service to the glory of God 
and the establis*hment of his kingdom, till God may be all in all. 

It recognizes in ihe/amili/ a divine order, but raises it at the same 
time to a far higher character than it ever had before, by conforming 
it to the law of monogamy, placing the relative duties of husbands and 
wives, parents and children, masters and servants, on their highest rcv 
ligious ground, and consecrating the whole institution by the reference 
in which it is made to stand to the sacred union of Christ with the 
church. Marriage meets us accordingly under its happiest forms, and 
reveals its richest fruits of domestic bliss, in the history of Christianity. 
In the same way, the State is regarded here also as a divine institution, 
for the maintenance of order in human society, for the encouragement 
of good, for the punishment of evil, and for the promotion generally 
of the public weal ; while however the magistrate himself is again 
made dependent on the absolute sovereignty of God and responsible to 
it, and subjects are required to obey for the Lord's sake. Thus arbi- 
trary despotism is counteracted, obedience is shorn of its slavish spirit, 
cruel and hurtful institutions are gradually abolished, and room is 
made for the introduction more and more of wise and wholesome 
civil laws. The end of history in this respect is a theocracy, in which 
all dominion and power shall be given to the saints of the Most High, 
and all nations shall joyfully yield themselves to his will as their only 
law. Christianity owns no opposition in principle to science, imparts 
to it rather a new impulse, and itself gives birth to the most lofty of all 
sciences, theology ; but it is ever active in separating error and egoism 
from science, leads it to the highest souice of all wisdom and knowledge, 
to God as revealed in Christ, and rests not till all sciences are ftnally 
transformed into theosophy, and so carried back to the ground from 
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which originally thej take their rise. What Bacon says of philosophy 
holds good of science in general : Philosophia obiter libata abducit a 
Deo, penitus hausta reducit ad eundem. The arts in general the 
church takes into her service, and produces herself the noblest 
creations in architecture, painting, music and poetry. The scope 
of history in this direction, is the spiritualization of all arts in vfonhip, 
or dirine service. Lastly, Christianity tranforros the whole moral life, 
both of individuals and of entire nations, infuses into morality its 
proper soul, namely, love to God, and rests not till all sin is banished 
from the earth, and holineis as it belongs essentially to the idea of the 
church is fully realized in the life of redeemed humanity. 

§ 6. Church Hidory. 

We have now opened the way to a definition of church history. 
It is nothing else than the gradual actualization of the plan of the 
kingdom of God in the life of humanity, the outward and inward de- 
velopment of the church ; that is, her extension throughout the earth, 
and the introduction of the spirit of Christ into all spheres of human 
existence, the family, the State, arts, sciences, and morality, to form 
them into organs and expressions of this spirit, for the glory of God 
and the advancement of man to his proper perfection and happiness. 
It is the sum of all the utterances and deeds, experiences and fortunes, 
all the sufferings and conflicts and victories, of Christianity in general, 
as well as of all manifestations which God has made of himself in it 
and by its means. 

As the church militant lives in the midst of the ungodly world, 
which also forces itself into it in manifold ways, it follows of course 
that in church history also all kinds of sinful passions, perversions and 
caricatures of divine truth, heresies and divisions, will come into view ; 
as we find indeed to have been the case extensively, in the age of the 
New Testament itself. For, in proportion as the kingdom of light 
causes itself to be felt, the kingdom of darkness also shows itself more 
active, and whets its weapons on Christianity itself. Judas not only 
stood in the sacred circle of the apostles, but wanders also as Ahasue- 
ms through the ecclesiastical sanctuary of all centuries. The most 
dangerous and hateful forms of human and diabolical perversion, are 
called forth in direct opposkion to the highest manifestations of the 
Spirit of God. But church history shows, in the first place, that this 
opposition, that all errors and divisions, even where they may have 
come for a long time to almost universal prevalence, must still in the 
end serve only to assist the church to a sense of her true calling, to 
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evoke the inmost powers of her life, to open the waj for higher 
developments, and thus to glorify the name of God and his Son Jesos 
Christ. All troubles and persecutions also are for her, as for the sin- 
gle Christian, only a powerful refining fire, in which she is purged 
always more and more from her remaining dross, till in the end, upon 
the renovated earth, adorned as a bride at the side of her heavenly 
bridegroom, she shall celebrate the resurrection morning as her last 
and most glorious pentecost. 

But, in the next place, this dark side of church history is only as it 
were its earthly and transient outside. Its deeper and more permanent 
substance, its heart's blood, is the manifestation it carries in itself of 
the divine love and wisdom. It shows us above all the Lord Christ, as 
he moves through all time, living and working in his church, expelling 
all sinful and false elements more and more from her communion, 
and triumphing over the world and Satan. It is the repository of the 
manifold signatures and seals of his Holy Spirit, in that bright cloud 
of bloody and unbloody witnesses, who have not counted their lives dear 
even to death itself; who have maintained true and faithful conflict 
with all ungodliness in and out of themselves ; who have preached the 
gospel of peace to every creature, bathed themselves in the depths of 
the divine life and of everlasting truth, and brought forth and inter- 
preted the treasures of revelation for the instruction, improvement, and 
comfort of their contemporaries and subsequent generations ; who with 
many tears and prayers, willingly bearing the cross of their Master, 
but through much joyful experience also, triumphing in faith and hope, 
and boldly disregarding death and the grave, have passed into the up- 
per sanctuary, to rest there forever from all their labor. 

The commencement of church history is strictly the incarnation of 
the Son of God, or the entrance of the new principle of light and life 
into humanity, '^he life of Jesus Christ forms the unalterable divine 
human foundation of the entire structure. Gieseler, Hase, and other 
historians, accordingly, embrace a short sketch of this in their systems, 
while Neander has devoted to it a special work. But inasmuch as the 
church first comes into view, under the form of an organic union of 
the disciples of Jesus, on the day of Pentecost, we may begin also with 
this ; and it is better to do so, as by reason of the mass of matter to be 
handled no room can be found to do full justice to so difficult and mo- 
mentous a subject as the life of Christ In any case however there 
must be prefixed to the account given of the apostolic age, a prelimi- 
nary sketch of the condition of the Jewish and Heathen world, at the 
time when the church thus entered into it as a new creation ; since it 
is only thus that any clear conception can be had of the world-historical 
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significance of Christianity. The rdative goal of chiirch history is the 
present as it stands at any given time, or rather the epoch which lies 
nearest to the historian ; since what is immediately passing before our 
eyes and is not yet brought to its conclusion, cannot well be the object 
of free, impartial representation. Its absolute goal is the final judgment ; 
though hereof course what is still future for us can only be the object 
of prophetic representation, and falls consequently beyond the range of 
any simply human history. Only the inspired Apocalypse, whose ex- 
position belongs to exegetical science, is a prophetical church history, 
in grand symbols, the full understanding of which will be possible only 
when all is fulfilled in actual event, just as the prophecies of the Old 
Testament are much clearer to us Christians than they were to the 
Jews before the coming of the Messiah. 

For us, then, church history embraces a period of eighteen hundred 
years. This at once shows it to be, of all branches of divinity by far 
the most comprehensive and extensive. It is preceded by exegesis ; 
that is, the exposition of the canonical Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments, with all needful introductory and auxiliary science. 
Since the Bible is the storehouse of divine revelation, and the rule of 
faith and practice for the church, this department may be styled Fun- 
damental Theology. Much exegetical matter at the same time enters 
also into history, particularly in the patristic age and in that of the 
reformation, the way namely in which the Bible has been understood 
and explained at different times and by different theologians ; whence 
exegesis itself again has its history. Where exegesis ceases, church 
history begins, in such way however that they both come together in 
the apostolic age ; for the Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles of the 
New Testament, are source and object for both sciences, only under a 
different view. Historical Theology, in the next place, is followed in 
natural order by speculative, or as it is usually styled, systematic theol- 
ogy, whose province it is to explain and vindicate the Christian faith 
scientifically, from the position of its own time. The whole organism 
of the science of religion completes itself finally in Proc^ca/ Theology, 
which, resting upon exegesis, church history, and systematic divinity, 
gives direction for the advancement of the Christian faith and life 
among God's people, by preaching (Homiletik), instruction (Kate* 
chetik), administration of divine services (Liturgik), and church gov- 
ernment (theory of ecclesiastical law and discipline). Thus exegesis has 
to do with the normative charter in which the revelation starts,church 
history with the manner of its conception in time past, speculative 
theology with the present church consciousness, while practical theol- 
ogy looks towards the future. But as present and future are always 
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becoming past, speculative and practical theology fall again conlinii- 
ally into church history, which in this way also is found to be the 
most comprehensive theological discipline. 



§ 7. Single Branches of Church History. History of Missions, 

Since the Christian religion, by reason of its universal character, 
pervades like leaven all spheres of human life, with its regenerative 
force (§ 5), church history divides itself of course into as many cor- 
responding branches, any one of which may be treated separately, and 
is rich enough indeed to occupy a whole life. Only by the coopera- 
tion then of innumerable learned powers, can any tolerable justice be 
done to the whole ; and even in this case, when a work of history rests 
upon the shoulders of many centuries of labor, it is still but a piece- 
meal production, as compared with objective history itself. 

1. The first section of church history, which usually also is first 
haildled, is the history o^ missions ; that is, of the spread of Christianity 
among unconverted nations. By some it is embraced, by others re- 
jected, the preparation and want of preparation for it also discovermg 
themselves in very various degrees. The missionary work, which the 
Lord himself has solemnly committed to the church, must continue as 
long as there are still heathen, Jews or Turks, or a single soul on the 
face of the earth to which the sound of the gospel has not come. It is not 
carried forward however at all times, with the same zeal and success. 
The conversion of the heathen meets us on the largest and most effec- 
tive scale, in the first and second centuries; then on the threshold of 
the Middle Ages, in the christinnization of the Germanic nations; 
and finally in our own time, when Asia, Africa, and Australia, are 
overspread with a net of Protestant and Roman Catholic missionary 
stations. But oflen the church is so occupied with her internal affairs 
and conflicts, with her own purification and the right understanding 
of herself, that the poor heathen are almost entirely forgotten; as was 
the case, for instance, in the age of the Reformation, and in the 
Protestant church of the seventeenth century. Ordinarily then, how- 
ever, in place of i\\Q foreign missionary interest, one of a home charac- 
ter prevails, directed towards the defenceless or lifeless portions of the 
church itself. Under the head of such inward missionary work, we 
may reckon the course of the reformation through the Roman Catho- 
lic countries of Europe in the sixteenth century, the labors of the 
Evangelical Society in France in favor of Protestantism, the highly 
important and successful activity of the American Home Missionary 
Society, and other associations for providing the Western States of 
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North America with ministers and means of grace; and indeed, 
strictly speaking, the Protestant missions also among the Abyssinians 
and the Oriental churches. 

2. Just the opposite of the history of missions, we have in the his- 
tory of the compression of the church, through the persecution of hos- 
tile powers, as of the Roman empire in the first three centuries, and 
of Mohammedanism in the seventh and eighth. But what appears in 
one aspect a compression or limitation, is in a higher view a purifying 
and invigorating process, and serves in the end to promote even the 
outward diffusic^n of Chrii>tianity. So under the Roman emperors, the 
blood of the martyrs became the seed of the church. Here again also 
we may distinguish between otUward persecution proceeding from 
openly infidel powers, and an inward persecution of one part of the 
church against another. To the last belongs, for instance, the sup- 
pression of the reformation in Spain, Italy, Austria, and other regions, 
by the Roman Catholic Inquisition and the machinations of Jesuitism. 
Protestantism also has its martyrs, particularly in France, Holland, 
and England. 

When however Christianity has effected its settlement among a 
people, the more slow and tedious inward work commences, which has 
for its object the full extirpation of all remains of its old sinful heathen- 
ism, and the transformation of its thinking and working, manners and 
customs, into an evangelical mould. The church must take root, 
gain firm growth, and bring forth its proper flowers and fruits. This 
conducts us into new portions of church history, which are much more 
difficult to treat than the two now mentioned. 

§ 8. Continuation, History of Doctrines, 

3. Christianity cannot seek to suppress the desire of knowledge and 
science implanted in the human spirit by the Creator, but must en- 
courage it rather and give it right direction, leading it to the primitive 
source of all truth. Faith itself urges to gnosis ; it aims always at a 
clearer sense of its object; a still deeper apprehension of God, of his 
word and of his relations to men, is for it always a sacred duty and 
lofty satisfaction. With this is joined, in the way of impulse from 
without, the opposition of science and learning, and still further the 
perversions of the Christian doctrine by heretical sects. These at- 
tacks force the church (which must be ready always to give an account 
of her faith to every man) to inquiry and vindication. In this way, 
partly through the inward tendency faith has to knowledge and partly 
through assaults from without, arises theology, or the science of the 
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Christian religion, and this first, as opposed to heathen philosophers 
and Gnostic errorists, under the apologetic and polemic form. Theol- 
ogy is the higher self-consiousness of the church, and theologians arc 
its leading intelligences, the eyes and ears, so to speak, of Christ's 
body. We find that in the most active and fruitful periods precisely, 
divinity shows the greatest life, as in the time of the Fathers, in the 
best period of the Middle Age^, and in the age of the Reformation; 
while along with the decline of theology in common, ignorance also, 
superstition, and general religious decay, sooner or later make them- 
selves felt. , 

The most important part of the history of theology, is dogmatic his- 
tory, having for its object the doctrines of Christianity.^ This forms 
the most spiritual, and in many respects the most weighty branch, of 
church history in general, and has been in modern times accordingly 
honored in Germany with a number of separate works by Muenscher, 
Engelhardt, Baumgarten-Crusius, Ilageiibach, Baur, and others. Be- 
sides this, German scholars have devoted to the history of the more 
weighty dogmas special extended monographies, some of which are of 
great value. So Baur and Meier have treated the doctrine of the 
Trinity and the incarnation, Baur also the doctrine of the atonement, 
Dorner the doctrine of Christ's person, Ebrard the doctrine of the 
Lord's supper, etc.^ The New Testament, which is the living germ 
of all theology, contains also all the doctrines of salvation, not how- 
ever in a scientific, but in their original, living, popular, and practical 
form. Only Paul, who had a learned education and whose mind was 
of the most dinlectic cast, approaches in his epistles, and particularly in 
his epistle to the Romans, the logical and systematic mode of instruc- 
tion. By dogma now, we understand simply the Biblical doctrine, 
mastered by reflection, reduced to a scientific expression and laid away 
as a fixed article of religion. It becomes symbolic^ when it is adopted 
by the general church, or by a part of the church, as expressing its 
sense of what the Scriptures teach, so as to be invested thus with 
general authority as a doctrinal rule. Dogmas and dogmatic theol- 
ogy then, in the strict sense, begin only with the time when the church 
woke to scientific self-consciousness, a result due, in no small part to 
heresies and the perversions of the Christian doctrine. The dogma 

* We have no fully suitiible name for it in English. Dogmatic History^ as it is 
generally called, should s^ignify rather a history of dogmatic theology, or of the 
Mstenmtic treatment of doctrines, and refers more to the form than the contents. 
The neaifst approach to it is the title History of Christian Doctn'nfa. 

* There is also an extended, philosophically digested, instructive and stirriqg 
*^ Introduction to Dogmatic History" by Theodore Kliefoth, 1839. 
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of course has also its own development, and is subjected to the mov- 
ing flow of the world's general life and culture, whilst the Biblical 
truth remains i^ its own nature always the same. Each period of 
church history is called to unfold and bring into clear view some 
special side of the dogma, over against corresponding errors, until at 
last the whole circle of the Christian system of truth shall be brought 
out in natural order. So the Nicene period was called to assert par- 
ticularly the dogma of the divinity of Christ and of the Holy Ghost, 
the dogma thus of the Holy Trinity, against the Arians and Semi- 
arians; the Augustinian period, the dogma of man's sin and God's 
grace against the Pelagians. The work of the Reformation, in a 
dogmatic respect, was soteriological, that is, it brought out the doc^ 
trine of the subjective side of salvation, in particular of justification 
by faith, in opposition to the Romish idea of righteousness by works. 
In our own time, the dogma of the church appears to be challenging 
continually more and more the attention of theologians. Eschatology, 
or the doctrine of the Last Things, will finally have its turn. Since 
however the Christian doctrines form a connected whole, no one of 
them of course can be handled, without some reference at the same 
time, to all the rest 

As theology in general comes into contact with the profane sciences, 
exegesis with oriental and classic philology, church history with world 
history, Christian morality with philosophical ethics, honiiletics with 
rhetoric, etc., so dogmatic history stands in specially intimate connec- 
tion with the history of philosophy, and is always more or less under 
its influence. Thus with the Greek fathers we find the dogmatic con- 
sciousness swayed by Platonism and New-Platonism ; in the case of 
the mediaeval schoolmen, by the logic and dialectics of Aristotle; 
since the Reformation, by the systems of Descartes, Spinoza, Bacon, 
Locke, Leibnitz, Kant, Fries, Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel. The 
history of philosophy and dogmatic history are two parallel processes, 
which repel and attract one another at different times, till finally the 
world-consciousness shall be brought to harmony and reconciliation 
with the consciousness of God, natural reason into unison with the 
truth of revelation. 



§ 9. History of Morality^ Government, and Worship. 

4. The next branch of our science, is the history of Christian prac- 

tiee or of morality. This very important part, which is most adapted 

for practical ends, has been alas thus far but too much neglected. 

Neander, who throws it into one section with worship, has given more 
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attention to it than usual ; and it is this which imparts to his cele- 
brated work its peculiar charm in the way of religiotis edificatioD. 
The doctrine of Christianity requires a corresponding holy walk, faith 
must work by love. Since the Christian religion is throughout of a 
moral nature, that is, ainis always at the glory of God and the full 
sanctification of man, all church history is indeed, in a broad sense, a 
history of morality. The dogma, theology, church constitution, wor- 
ship, are all moral acts. We take the word here, however, in the nar- 
rower sense of what is immediately practical. To this part then 
belongs the description of the peculiar virtues and vices, the good and 
bad deeds, the characteristic manners and customs, of leading eccle- 
siastical individuals, as well as of whole nations and times. Here it 
falls, to describe the influence of Christianity upon marriage, the fam- 
ily, the female sex, on the abolition of slavery and various social evils. 
A large space is required, in this view, for the history of the monastic 
institute, particularly during the Middle Ages, when it split into a 
great many orders, each of which again forms a more or less peculiar 
type of morality, having however also its corresponding dangers and 
temptations. 

5. The church must have further a form of government, and exer- 
cise discipline on her refractory members. This gives us the history of 
church polity and church discipline ; which are usually comprised un- 
der one section, but may just as well be treated apart also, especially 
where the last has reached a high degree of cultivation. The coasti- 
tution of the church, like the Christian doctrine, includes an unchange- 
able substance and a changeable form. The first is the spiritual of- 
fice ordained by Christ himself, to which belongs the power of binding 
and loosing in the name of the Lord. This is different, according to 
the necessities of the time and its particular relations. In the begin- 
ning, we find the Apostolic constitution, where the apostles are the in- 
fallible teachers and leaders of the church. In the second century, the 
Episcopal system comes forward, which advances with natural growth 
into the Metropolitan and Patriarchal systems. The Oriental churches 
stop with the last, while the Latin church, in the Middle Ages, con- 
centrate all the power of the patriarchs in the bishop of Rome, and 
form thus the Papal system, which in the end degenerates into an in- 
supportable despotism over the conscience. With the Reformation 
then arise new church constitutions, more suitable to the free genius 
of Protestantism ; so, in particular, the government by Presbyteries 
and Synods. 

Discipline is at one time strict, at another lax, according to the 
reigning spirit of the church, and the measure of her freedom or fa»- 
salage, as related to the civil power. 
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It is in this sphere particularly that the church comes into corre* 
spondence with the State^ and this relation also has its own history, as 
sabject to a great variety of forms. Either the State takes the attitude 
of hostility to the church, in the character of a persecuting heathen 
power, as in the first three centuries before the conversion of the em- 
peror Constantine ; or the church rules the State and becomes hie- 
rarchical, as in the case of Western Christendom in the Middle 
;Ages, and as the case is still where the papacy is in full power ; or 
the Christian State governs the church, and is Caesaro-papistic, on the 
principle cujus regio ejus religio ; so in the case even of the Byzantine 
emperors, who had a great deal to do with the outward, and also with 
the inward, affairs of the Greek church, and then more fully in the 
case of a number of Protestant countries since the sixteenth century. 
Or finally. State and church are independent of one another and each 
is left to its own free course ; the order which prevails in the United 
States, and that seems latterly to be making way for itself also m 
Europe. 

6. Lastly, we have still to notice the history of divine service or 
worship. The essential elements of it, appointed by Christ himself, 
are the preaching of God's word and the administration of the holy 
sacraments. But the way and manner of preaching, of religious in- 
str action, of administering the sacraments, has again its history. In 
addition to this, the church appoints sacred places and sacred times, 
produces prayers, liturgies, hymns, chorals, and all sorts of significant 
symbolic forms and actions, enters into alliance with the fine arts, 
especially architecture, painting, music, and poetry, and makes them 
tributary to the purposes of worship. Often the service is rich, over- 
laden indeed, as in the Roman church, which seeks to work upon the 
mind by imposing symbols, by outward show and pomp, particularly 
in the mass. Or it is simple and sober, as for instance in the Puritan 
churches. Again, each single branch of worship has its separate his- 
tory. There is a history thus of the pulpit, of catechetical instruction, 
of liturgies, of church building, of religious sculpture and painting, of 
sacred poesy and music, etc. Here also much still remains to be done, 
especially in the department of Christian art Ifase is the only one 
properly among general church historians, who has brought it into the 
range of his description ; and he too is confined, by the narrow size of 
his manual, to short though spirited sketches. Often the history of 
church government and worship is thrown together, under the name 
of Christian archaeology^ which is then usually limited to the first six 
centuries, as the period of the origin and settlement of church forms 
and laws. The most important works here are Bingham's Antiquities 
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of the Christian Church, which have been translated also into Latin, 
and the later Archaeologies of Augusii (full in 12 Tolumes, abridged 
in 3), Rheinwaldy Bohmer andSie^eL From all this, we maj see 
easily the rich and manifold nature of church history, as well as the 
difficulty of properly mastering its immense material. 

As regards now however the treatment in detail, it will not do to 
oarry out rigidly everywhere this six-fold division, unless we choose to 
become pedantic and interrupt the natural order of things. In the age 
of the Reformation, for instance, the different spheres, particularly the 
outward course of events and the development of doctrine, run so ac- 
tively into one another, that a strict distribution of the matter under 
different heads, would do violence to the history, and hinder more than 
promote a clear view of it. Nor will it answer to follow always the 
same order, but in each period, that interest should be placed foremost 
which in reality is found to take the lead. Thus, for instance, the 
development of doctrine stands, in the seventh, eighth, and ninth cen- 
turies, almost entirely still, and must take, in this period, accordingly, 
only a very subordinate rank. At the same time, however, the division 
and treatment of the matter, in the different periods, will depend very 
much of course on the disposition of the historian and the end he has 
particularly in view. 

§ 10, Sources of Church History. 

Whatever may serve to furnish information, more or less accurate, on 
the external and internal acts and fortunes of the church, is to be reck- 
oned among the sources of its history. The degree of its credibility and 
trustworthiness, criticism must determine on outward and inward 
grounds. We may distinguish in general between immediate and 
mediate sources. 

A. The IMMEDIATE or DIRECT SOURCES, as being the pure original 
utterance of history itself, are the most important, and fall again into : 

a. Written* Here belong, 

1. Official reports and documents. Of special weight among these 
are the acts of councils ;^ then the official letters of bishops, particu- 
larly the hulls of the popes,^ These decrees and bulls refer to all 

* Of these we have several collections ; the best, by Monti : Sacroram condl- 
iomm nova et amplissima collectio. Florent et Venet. 1759 sqq. in 81 folio vol- 
umes. (For the history of our American churches, also, synodicai traniactions are, 
in like manner, the most anthentic immediate source.) 

" Of these, too, there are varioas collections ; one of particular note by Cocqwi- 
linns: Bullarum amplissima collectio. Rpm. 1739. 28 t fol., and Magni bnllaril 
continuatio (1758 — 1830), coUegit Andr. Advocatus Barbieri. Bom. 1835 sq^ 
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sections of church history, but especially to doctrine and government. 
For single sections, again, there are special documentary sources. For 
dogmatic history first of all the confessions of faith, in which the church 
doctrine is enunciated in normative style ;' for the history of the Chris- 
tian life, the different monastic rules fl for the history of worship, the 
liturgies fl for the history of ecclesiastical polity, the civil ordinances 
of the Byzantine, Frank, and German princes referring to the church.* 

2. Inscriptions; particularly over graves. These frequently throw 
light on particular facts, the birth and death of distinguished men, 
their deeds, etc. and are characteristic for the spirit of the age. They 
are not, however, of as much value for church history, as for certain 
parts of profane.^ 

3. Private writings of historical actors^ So for the history of the 
ancient church, the works of the apologists and church fathers are of 
the greatest account ; for the history of the Middle Ages, the works of 
the schoolmen and mystics ; for the history of the Reformation, the 
works of the reformers and their Roman adversaries. They give 
us the most lively image of their authors and their age. Here how- 
ever it is necessary to weigh beforehand, in the scales of careful and 
thorough criticism, the genuineness of the authorities, so as not to be 
misled by any false light. Especially needful is this in the case of writ- 
ten monuments of the second and third centuries, when a multitude of 
apocryphal writings were forged ; which are themselves indeed char- 
acteristic, only not for the names they are made falsely to represent, 
but for the heretical tendencies rather out of which they have sprung. 
# 

* A collection of the older symbols is given by C. W. F, Walch^ in his Bibliotheca 
STmbolica TetQs. Lemgo. 1770; and recently by -4. J/oAn; Bibliothek der Symbole 
nnd Glaubensregeln der apost. Kath. Kirche. Brestlan. 1842. The Confesiiions of 
the Lutheran church are found complete in the editions of liechenberg and Ilahn; 
those of the Reformed church in the Collcctio Confessionum, etc. by Niemeyer. 
Leipzig. 1840. 

' L. Holstenius: Codex regularum Monasticarum. Rom. 1661. 3 t enlarged by 
Broche a. 1759. 6 t. 

' Comp. Assemani: Codex liturgicus ecclcsiae universalis. Rom. 1749. 13 t. — 
Rtnaudot: Liturgiarum orientalium collectio. Par. 1716. 2 t — Muratori: Litnrg. 
rom. vetos. Venet. 1748. 2 t. 

* The laws of the Roman emperors may be found in the Codex Theodosianns 
and Cod. Jostinianeus ; those of the Frank kings in Bcdmii Collectio capitularium 
regum Frankorum. Par. 1677; those of the German emperors in Haimimfddii 
Collectio constitutionum imperialium. Frcf. 1713. 

* Collections of such inscriptions are, for instance, dampini Vetera Monnmenta. 
Bom. 1747. St fol. ; Jacutii Christ, antiquitatnm specimina. Rom. 1752 4 t.; 
F. Murder's Sinnbilder and Knnstvorstellungen der Alten Christen. Altona. 1825. 
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So again it is necessary also to have at hand correct and complete 
edit ions. 1 

b. Unwritten, . Here belong works of art ; particularly church edi- 
fices, and religious paintings. The religious domes of the Middle Ages, 
for instance, are an embodiment of the gigantic spirit of that period; 
they may be taken as a commentary on the reigning apprehension at 
the time of Christianity and the church, and are so far of the greatest 
importance for the historian. 

B. The MEDIATE or indirect kources are: 

1. Before all, the reports and representations of historical writers. 
These do not give us the history as it is in its own originality, like the 
immediate sources, but its subjective apprehension, in the way of expo- 
sition and commentary. Among such reports, those of course most 
take the first place, which proceed from eye and ear witnesses, whether 
friends or foes ; in which case indeed they approximate closely to the 
character of direct sources. The measure of their worth depends, as 
all may see, on the trustworthiness and capacity of iheir authors. 
Weighty in this way are, for the Apostolic period, for instance, the Acts 
of the Apostles by St. Luke, aside even from their canonical authority ; 
for the history of the early persecutions, the reports of the churches at 
Smyrna and Lyons ; for the age of Constantine, the historical works 
of Eusebius ; for the Middle Ages, the annals and chronicles of the 
monks ; for the Reformation, Spalatin's Annales reform at ion is, the 
biographies of Luther by Melanchthon and Marthesius, Sleidan'a Com- 
mentarii, etc 

Historians who have lived after the events they narrate, may be re- 
garded also as sources, when they have drawn upon reliable documents, 
monuments, and autoptic reports, which are subsequently either lost 
altogether, or at least placed beyond our reach, (as in the case partly 
with the treasures of the Vatican library). Among these, the biogra^ 
phies of particular men, who have stood high in the church, take an 
important place. Such biographies, of the martyrs particularly and 
saints, we have in great number.* 

* Of all the more important church fathers there are good editions, particiilariy 
from the seventeenth and first half of the eighteenth century. (See Walch's Biblio- 
theca patrisiica.) There are also valuable collections of patristic literatare; as, 
Maxima bibliotheca veterura patrum, etc. Lugd. 1677. 28 t fol. ; and, Gaihndi: 
Bibliotheca vett. patmm antiqnorumqne scriptorura ecclesiast., postrema lagda- 
nensi locupletior. Venet. 1765—88. 14 t. fol. 

• The most important collection of the sort, which however by reason of the fe- 
bles mixed with it net^ds to be used with great caution, is found in the Acta Sane* 
tomm, quotquottoto orbe colnntur, edd. Bolandus et alii (Bollandistae). Antwerp. 
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2. Among the mediate sources, finally, maj be reckoned also, 
although of very subordinate consequence, oral tradittonSy legends, and 
popular MCttfingt ; so far at least as they are characteristic of the his- 
tory of the time, in which they had their origin. So, for example, the 
saying throughout the Middle Ages, that the church since her union 
with the State under Constantine had lost her virginity ; the saying 
which aroee in the time of the Hohenstaufen, that Frederick II. would 
return, or that an eagle would rise out of his ashes, to destroy the 
papacy, showing an early opposition to Romanism on the part of the 
commoQ German mind. 



§ 11. Substitute for Study of Sources. 

For the historian a critical acquaintance with at least the principal 
sources is indispensable ; and this requires again a vast amount of pre- 
liminary knowledge, in particular a most intimate acquaintance with 
the Greek and Latin languages, in which for the most part the direct 
sources are offered for use.^ For general need however, and for com- 
mon practical ends, such works may answer as are founded on a tho- 
rough stady of the sources. Especially worthy of commendation 
among the modern works of that kind, are the church histories of 
Neander and OieseieTf neither of which however is yet completed. 
Neander combines with the most extensive reading, particularly in 
patristic literature, the finest sense of truth and justice, an inward sym- 
pathy with all forms and types of the Christian spirit and life, a great 
talent for apprehending and delineating genetically the spirit of lead- 
ing persons and tendencies, and a lovely, child-like religious spirit 
and sincerity ; qualities altogether, which have won for him deservedly 
the title, father of modern church history, and almost cause us to for- 
get the faults of his immortal work — among which must be reckoned 
particularly the carelessness and frequently wearisome diffuseness of 
his style. Gieseler^s text is very lean, and betrays rather an untoward, 

1693—1794, in 53 folio volames. Thej are composed by Jesuits, and armnged af- 
ter the days of the months, reaching to the 6th of October. The apparatus for 
this work embraces alone ahout 700 manuscripts, which arc found in a castle of the 
prorince of Antwerp. 

* Not these languages indeed in their classic purity. The ecclesiastical Greek 
and Latin, accordingly, is not to be learned out of the usual grammars and lexicons 
alone, hut other helps must be called in, such as Suicer's Thesaurus ecclesiasticus 
e patribuB graecis; Carol, du Freme's {Dom, du Cbn^e) Glossariura ad scriptores 
mediae et infimae graecitatis (Lugd. 1688. 2 t. fol); also his Glossarium ad scr. 
med. et inf. Uuiniteth (Par. 1733—36. 6 t fol.) Other editions, with Carpentier's 
lupplement, in 4 vols, folio. 
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spiritless apprehension of history ; his work is made invaluable, how* 
ever, by the rich extracts from the sources, selected with vast diligence 
and skill, which occupy by far the most room, and place the reader 
in a situation to form his own judgment 

Of smaller works, Guericke and Base are best for manual use. Goe- 
ricke's work is just of the right size (3 volumes) for commenciDg 
students, and gives the principal matter in a comprehensive and pious 
form ; the best parts of it however, down to the time of the Reforma- 
tion, are due to the work of Neander, and it stands, subsequently to this 
epoch, so much in the service of bigoted Lutberanism, and blind 
hatred towards the Reformed church, that this must hinder its useful- 
ness, out of Germany especially, far more even than its cumbersome 
and tasteless style. Hose is, among all that have been named, by far 
the most gifled writer of history. He has an extraordinary talent for 
spirited individual delineation, and can, with a few masterly touches, 
characterize a whole age. So much the more to be lamented is it, that 
his admirable genius should not be baptized fully in the element of 
faith. 

Along with such general works however^ should be consulted par- 
ticularly also the many extremely instructive and interesting monogra- 
phies of German scholarship on distinguished theolc^ians and their 
times ; as these serve to bring minuteness into our view, and in many 
cases almost supercede the necessity of a study of sources. Such roo- 
nographies we have on Justin Martyr, Irenaeus, Tertullian, Cypriao, 
Origen, Athanasius, Gregory of Nyssa, Augustine, Gregory the Great, 
Anselm, Bernhard of Clairvaux, Hugo of St. Victor, Gregory VH, 
Innocent HI, Alexander HI, those on the Forerunners of the Refor- 
mation, on almost all the Reformers, on Spener, Franke, Zinzendorf, 
Bengel, etc. ; so again on the most weighty portions of the dogmatic 
history, on single divisions and periods of the church. This mono- 
graphic literature moreover is constantly on the increase ; as German 
diligence in particular, especially since Neander here also has led the 
way, is adding almost every year some new work of value to those 
already on hand, and is not likely to rest till every nook and corner of 
church history is explored and the entire past made near to us by liv- 
ing reproduction. 

^ 12. Method of writing Church History, 

We are next to inquire, how the material of church history is to be 
arranged and represented. 

I. As regards external method, or the disposition of the matter, 
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it is best to unite the order oCtime with that of thingi. The chnmo- 
logical or synckronUiic method, which has been in much favor here- 
tofore, is very external and mechanical, when carried out by itself, 
whether by years, according to Fleury, or by centuries, as with Mo- 
sheim. History sinks in this way to a mere chronicle, and the flow of 
events is broken, so that things are sundered which should go together, 
and not unfrequently things brought together which should be held 
apart, all in obedience to the artificial rule of time. No less unsuitable 
however is the use, exclusively, of the oider of subjects or things, 
where the matter is distributed under certain heads, as missions, doc- 
trine, government, etc., and each head pursued without regard to the 
rest, from the beginning down to the present time. History in this way 
is turned into a number of independent and separate parallel lines; 
allowing no insight into the interior connections and relations of the 
di£Eerent departments, no proper apprehension of any period as a 
whole. 

In view of these disadvantages on either side, it is desirable so to 
unite the two methods, that we may have the benefit of both. This we 
may do, by following indeed the course of time, but in such way that 
the division here shall depend on the character and order of the events, 
and the same subject be followed out still to its relative close, without 
any concern to have this coincident exactly with the end of a year or 
century or any other fixed period. The entire history is thus divided 
into certain periods answerable to its actual course itself, to satisfy 
the chronological interest ; while within these periods, the matter is 
treated under particular sections or heads, as many as each period 
may need, to satisfy the order of things. 

2. The internal method qf the historian is the genetic or evolutionary ; 
which consists in this, that the history is made to reproduce itself ac- 
cording to nature, or to represent itself exactly as it has occurred. 
This method differs on the one hand from simple narration, which 
puts together mere outward facts and names, without rising to gene- 
ral views and philosophical observations, and on the other hand from 
a priori construction, which adjusts history to a preconceived scheme, 
and for the spirit of a past age substitutes its own spirit. The historian 
must give himself up in full to his object; first inquiring accurately 
and conscientiously into the state of facts, in the next place living him- 
self into the spirit of the time which has produced the facts, and then 
representing both, the facts filled with their own spirit and life, in such 
way that the whole process of development may repeat itself before the 
eyes of the reader, and the actors appear clothed in real flesh and blood. 
History is neither altogether body, nor altogether soul, but both in in- 
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dissoluble union ; on which account both, as fact and idea, mast b^ 
understood and brought into view. The older historians have done in- 
valuable service in the way of collecting material, facts; but their 
works lack generally the character of living freedom. The modem 
historical school goes to the inmost marrow of history, the hidden 
springs of its life, and lays all open to our view. The two methods 
do not of necessity absolutely exclude each other, although each calls 
for a different kind of talent; but properly one completes the other, 
and the full force of history is reached only by their intimate union. 

Truth and fidelity thus are the highest object of the historian ; 
which, though as a fallible man he can never attain it in full, he is 
bound to keep continually before his eyes. He must divest himself of 
all prejudices, of all party interests, in order to bring the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, into the light of day. This 
does not imply, as some have pretended, that he must lay aside his 
own subjectivity, his character, nay his religion itself, and become a 
mere tcibula rasa. For in the first place this is a downright impossi- 
bility, since a man can have no knowledge without the exercise of his 
own thinking and judgment ; and it is plain besides, that those pre- 
cisely who boast most of their philosophical inoccupation, as for instance 
Strauss in his notorious " Leben Jesu," are of all others most com- 
pletely preoccupied with opinions and principles, by which they afiect 
to master history instead of sitting as docile scholars at her feet. Then 
again, the very first condition of all knowledge is an active sympathy 
already at hand with the object to be known. He that would know 
the truth, must himself stand in the truth ; only the philosopher can 
understand philosophy, the poet p6etry, the religious man religion. 
So also the church historian must live and move in the spirit of Chris- 
tianity in order to do justice to his subject. And since Christianity is 
the centre of the world's life and of truth itself, it unlocks also the 
sense of all other history. We cannot say then, that according to the 
same rule only a heathen can understand heathenism, only a Jew 
Judaism, and only a rationalist rationalism ; for only from a higher 
position can we command a full view also of all below, and not the 
reverse ; and only by the truth can we understand error, whereas er- 
ror cannot be said at all to understand even itself. Verum index sm et 
falsi. But paganism over against Christianity is a false religion, and 
whatever of truth there may be in it, such as the longing it includes 
after redemption, finds precisely in Christianity its own fulfilment. 
The same is true of sects, as related to the central power of truth in 
the church. And so far as Judaism is concerned, it is just a direct 
preparation for Christianity; this is its completion, and it is thus more 
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intelligible for the Christian than for the Jew, in the same way that 
the man is able to understand the child, while the child can have 
no proper understanding of himself. Whence Augustine says with 
full right: Novum Testamentum in vetere latet, Vetus in Novo 
patet. 

The objectivity then which the historian is bound to aim at al- 
ways, though he may never reach it fully in this IKe, is the truth 
itself, as it is to be found only in Christ, in whom are hid all the trea- 
sures of wisdom and knowledge. This truth is inseparable at the same 
time from righteousness, and allows no partiality, no violation of the 
iuum cuiqtie, to come into view. 



§ 13. Division of Church History. 

The development of the church has different stadia or life-stages, 
which are styled periods. The close of one period and beginning of 
another is an epoch, properly a stopping-place {inoxti)* This marks 
the entrance of a new principle; and an epoch-forming event or idea, 
is such as introduces a new course of development. So for instance, 
the first feast of Pentecost ; the conversion of St. Paul, the apostle of 
the Gentiles ; the destruction of Jerusalem ; the union of church and 
State under Constantiue ; the rise of Gregory VII ; the posting of his 
ninety-five theses by Luther ; Calvin's appearance in Geneva ; the suc- 
cession of queen Elizabeth to the throne ; the landing of the Puritan 
pilgrims at Plymouth ; the appearance of Spener, Zinzendorf, Wesley ; 
the breaking out of the French Revolution ; the year 1848, etc. A period 
is the circuit {jrsQiodoi;) between two epochs, or the time within which 
a new idea or view of the world comes to its evolution. Among pe- 
riods themselves, however, we may distinguish greater and smaller. 
The greater periods we will style, for the sake of clearness, ayes^ or 
if it be preferred, world-ages. A new age we will allow to commence, 
by a vast scale of productive contemplation, where the church not only 
passes into an entirely new outward state, but the stream of her inward 
life also is brought to assume a wholly different direction. Such au 
age then falls again into a number of sections or periods in the nar- 
rower sense, each of which represents and unfolds some particular 
side of the general principle which rules the age. 

We divide now the whole history of the church down to the present 
time into three ages, and each age again into three periods ; from 
which we derive the following scheme, or universal index, in the way 
of preliminary survey and preparation. 
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First Age: The Primitive church, or the Graeco-Latin (Ori«atal 

and Occidental) Universal church, from its foundation on the 

day of Pentecost, to Gregory the Great, embracing thus the finrt 

six centuries (to 590). 

First Period: The Apostolic church, to the death of the apostles. 

Second Period : The church under persecution (ecclesia pressa), 

to the sole sovereignty of Constantine (311). 
Third Period: The church in the Graeco-Roman empire, under 
the barbarian flood, to Gregory the Great (590). 
Second Age : The church of the Middle Ages, or the Pomamh 
Germanic church, from Gregory the Great to the Reformatioo 
(590—1517). 
Fourth Period: Commencement of the Middle Ages, the Planting 
of the church among the Germanic nations, to the time of 
Gregory VII. (1073). 
Fifth Period: Bloom of the Middle Ages, summit of the papacy, 
monasticism, scholastic and mystic theology, to Boniface VIII. 
(1294). 
Sixth Period: Dissolution of the Middle Ages and Preparation for 
the Reformation, to 1517. 
Third Age : The Modem church, or the Evangelical Protestant 
church, over against the Roman, to the present time. 
Seventh Period: The Reformation, or Productive Protestantism 

(16th century). 
Eighth Period: Self-consolidating or Scholastic Protestantism (17th 

century and first part oTthe 18th). 
Ninth Period: Negative Protestantism (Rationalism and sect spirit), 
and introduction to a new age (from middle of the 18th century 
to this time). 

§ 14. General Character of the Three Ages of Church History • 

A full justification of this division, in its details, can be found only 
in church history itself. It is in place here, however, to establish in 
some measure the authority of the main division into three ages, by a 
preliminary exposition of their general character. 

I. The Ancient church, from her foundation to the close of the 
sixth century, has her local theatre in the countries immediately around 
the Mediterranean sea ; namely in Western Asia (particularly Pales- 
tine and Asia Minor), in Southern Europe (Greece, Italy, southern 
Gaul), and in Northern Africa (Egypt, Numidia, etc.), in the very 
centre, thus, of the old world and its heathen culture. Proceeding 
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from the bosom of the Jewish nation, Christianity even in the age of 
the apostles effected a settlement in the Greek and Roman nationality, 
and this national basis reaches through the whole first age ; which 
we have good ground thus to style the Graeco-Roman or Oriental 
and Occidental. In the first place, it has a mighty conflict to sustain 
with Judaism apd Paganism, this too under its most cultivated and 
powerful form. Hence a weighty part falls to the history of the diffu- 
sion of Christianity, and also to the history of the church's persecu- 
tions, in part by the Roman^ sword, in part also by Grecian science 
and art In this conflict, however, the church triumphs, through her 
moral strength displayed in life and death, and her new view of the 
world. She appropriates the classical language and culture, fills them 
with Christian contents, and produces the magnificent literature of 
the fathers, which has been of fruitful force also for all later periods. 
The Oriental or Greek church occupies the foreground, as the prin- 
cipal bearer of the movement. She unfolds in this age her highest 
power and fairest blossoms, particularly in the explanation and settle- 
ment of the objective fundamental doctrines of Christ's divinity and 
that of the Holy Ghost, and of the blessed Trinity; the Greek dia- 
lectics being made here to do good service ; whence her complacency 
in the title of the orthodox church. Still the Latin church also comes 
into view, especially the African, from the time of Tertullian, and 
takes the lead indeed, through Augustine, in the great anthropological 
controversies. 

This age is, in dogma, polity, and worship, fundamental for all fol- 
lowing centuries, the common ground, out of which the later main 
branches of the church have sprung. In it the church presents to our 
view, even outwardly and visibly, an imposing free uhity, which com- 
prises in itself at the same time manifold differences; and commands 
admiration by the power she has to vanquish, not only outward foes, 
Judaism and Paganism, but inward foes also, the most dangerous er- 
rors and schisms, with the weapons of the Spirit and of truth. 

2. The church of the Middle Ages, though in one view the product 
of the Primitive church, is still very different from this both outwardly 
and inwardly. In the first place, the theatre changes ; it is carried 
forward towards the west and north, into the heart of Europe, into Ita- 
ly, Spain, France, Britain, Germany, Scandinavia. The unity of the 
church is split into two great halves. The Eastern churchy after her 
separation from the Western, loses mote and more always her own vi- 
tality ; stiffening in part into dead formalism, and in part making room 
for a new enemy from without, Mohammedanism, before which also 
the North African church gives way. This loss in the East however, 
37* 
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is compensated in the richest manner by a new gain in the West. 
The church here receives into itself an entirely new natiimality, bar- 
barians indeed at the start, but highly gifted and of fast native force, 
namely the Germanic, which descending from the North like an over- 
flowing deluge on the inwardly rotten Roman empire, destroys with 
rude hand its political institutions and its treasures of learning, but at 
the same time founds upon its ruins a succession of new States full of 
energy and big with promise for the future. The church rescued from 
the rubbish the Roman language and culture, together with her own 
literature; christianized and civilized these rude tribes, especially 
from Rome out, which was then her centre ; and so created the Micl- 
dle Ages, in which the pope represented the highest spiritual, the Ger- 
man emperor the highest temporal power, and the church ruled all 
social relations and every popular movement in the West. This then 
is the age of Romano- Germanic Catholicism, Here we meet the colos- 
sal creations of the papacy, in league or conflict with the Germaif 
imperial power, of the monastic orders, of the scholastic and mystic 
divinity, of the Gothic architecture and other arts, vying with each 
other to adorn the worship of the church. But in this activity, the 
church loses sight more and more of her apostolical foundation, and is 
overrun with all sorts of human alloy and impure dross. The papacy 
becomes a despotism over men's minds, the school divinity degenerates 
into empty forms and useless subtleties, and the entire religious life 
takes a Pelagian, legal direction towards particular outward works, 
substituted for living faith in the only Saviour. Against this oppression 
of the hierarchy, with its human ordinances, reacts the deeper life of 
the church, the consciousness of evangelical freedom. 

3. So after due preparation, not only without but also within the 
bosom of the mediaeval Catholicism, we are brought Xo\\\e Reformation 
of the sixteenth century; which gives the stream of church history an 
altogether different direction, opening the way thus for an entirely new 
age, in whose evolution we ourselves are still comprehended. The 
Modem church has her theatre primarily in Germany wck^ Switzerland^ 
where the Reformation was born and inwardly matured. This itself 
impresses upon it, in a national respect, a predominantly German 
character. It spreads, however, with rapid triumph, into the Scandi- 
navian North, into France, the Netherlands, England, Scotland, an^ 
at last into North America ; which continues to unfold itself as a thea> 
tre of the kingdom of God, making room in itself for the good and bad 
powers of the old world, and representing the different tendencies of 
Protestantism along with the renovated life of Romanism in Compli- 
cated confusion. As in the second age the Greek and Latin, so with 
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ihe beginning of the third age the Latin church falls asunder into two 
great halves, the Roman and the Protestant, the last branching into 
the Lutheran and Reformed confessions. And as in the Middle Ages 
the Roman Catholic church was the centre of all great movements, 
while the Greek remained motionless in an earlier position ; so also 
Protestantism forms manifestly the central stream of modern history, 
and the activity of Romanism itself, though numerically the stronger 
interest, is conditioned mainly by the impulse it gains from the Protes- 
tant side. We have a right then to style this third age, from its lead- 
ing character, the age of the Evangelical Protestant church. 



§ 15. Continuation. 

Taking these three ages in their most general relation to one an- 
other, we find a difference which may be best described by the philo- 
sophical distinction of objectivity and subjectivity. 

The first age is the immediate union of objectivity and subjectivity ; 
that b, we find the two great moral principles, on which all individual 
human life as well as all history turns, the authority of the general 
and the freedom of the single, in tolerable equipoise, but still in their 
first stadium only, without any clear sense of a determinate boundary 
hetween the two orders of existence. We meet in the ancient church 
a rich activity and manifoldness of the Christian life and of Christian 
science, also a great number of unsound excrescences, dangerous 
heresies and divisions. But over all these individual and national ten- 
dencies and views and characters, is felt the sway of the universal 
church mind, separating with sure instinct the false element, and in 
oecumenical councils settling doctrines and promulgating ecclesia»- 
tical laws, to which single Christians and nations submit. 

Afterwards, however, these two principles of objectivity and subjec- 
tivity, the outward and the inward, the general and the single, author- 
ity and freedom, stand forward onesidedly ; and in the nature of the 
case, the principle €}[ objectivity first prevails. In the Catholic church of 
the Middle Ages, Christianity appears prevailingly under the character 
of law, as a power extending itself with outward domination over the 
whole life. We may call it thus the age of Christian legalism, of ec- 
clesiastical authority. The free personality comes not here to its 
proper rights; it is bound slavishly in fixed objective rules and forms. 
The individual subject is of account, only so far as he is the organ 
and medium of the general spirit of the church ; all secular powers, 
the State, science, art, are under the guardianship of the hierarchy, 
and moat serve its eads throughout It is the era emphatically of grand. 
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universal enterprises, collossal works, for whose completion the co- 
operation of nations and centuries is required ; the time of the most 
perfect outward sovereignty of the visible church. Such a well or- 
dered and imposing system of authority was necessary, at the saoie 
time as an educational institute for the Germanic nations, to form them 
to the consciousness and rational use of freedom ; for parental disci- 
pline must go before independence, the law is a schoolmaster towards 
Christ. This consciousness awoke even before the close of the Mid- 
dle Ages. In proportion as the dominion of Rome degenerated into 
tyranny over conscience and all free thought, the subjective and na- 
tional epirit was roused into an endeavor to shake off the ignominious 
yoke. 

All these struggles of waking freedom concentrated themselves 
finally into a world-historical movement, and assumed a religious de- 
terminate character by the Reformation of the sixteenth century. 
With this commences the age of subjectivity and individuality. Still 
the Reformers aimed to free the Christian world only from the op- 
pressive authority of human ordinances, and not by any means from 
the authority of God ; on the contrary they sought to bring reason in- 
to subjection to God's word, and the natural will into subjection to 
his grace. They wanted no licentiousness, but a freedom filled with 
the contents of faith and ruled by the Holy Scriptures. Inasmuch 
however as history, by reason of our human sinfulness and its con- 
stant attendant error, proceeds only through contradictions and ex- 
tremes, the Protestant subjectivity degenerated gradually into its cor- 
responding abuse of division, wilfulness, and contempt for all and 
every sort of authority. This has taken place especially since the mid- 
dle of the last century, theoretically in Rationalism, and practically in 
Sectarism. Rationalism has formed itself into a learned and scientific 
system, particularly among the Germans, a predominantly theoretic 
and thinking people, and in the Lutheran church ; but as to substance 
is at hand also in other European countries, and in North America, 
under various forms, such as Arminianism, Deism, Unitarianism, Uni- 
versalism, and infects to some extent the theology even of the orthodox 
denominations themselves. As is well known, it places private judg- 
ment above the Bible itself, and receives only as much of this as it 
can grasp with the natural understanding. The system of sect and 
denomination has sprung more from the bosom of the Reformed 
church, and owes its form to the practical English nationality. In 
North America, under the banner of full religious freedom, it has 
reached its zenith ; but strictly it belongs, in actual power, to Protes- 
tant Christianity as a whole, which is sadly wanting in anity, outward 
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Tisible unity, the necessary fruit of that which is inward, as much as 
works are of faith. Sects, it is true, do not commonly reject the Bi- 
ble ; rather they are stiff for it, in their own way ; but it is in opposi- 
tion to all history, and in the imagination that they alone, of all the 
world, are in possession of its true sense. Thus their appeal to the 
Bible still runs out at last practically into rationalism ; since they 
always mean their own seme of the Bible, and so at bottom follow their 
private judgment. Finally, the principle of subjectivity shows itself 
in this, that since the Reformation the different spheres of the world, 
the sciences, arts, politics, social life, have separated themselves more 
and more from the church, and pursue their own way independently 
of its authority. In such wide spread rationalism and division into 
endless party interests, and the consequent weakness of the church 
over against the world, with its different spheres, especially over 
against the State, we have presented to us only a bad, diseased subjec- 
tivity, which forms just the opposite pole to the stiff, hard objectivity 
of degenerated Catholicism. 

Against this evil state, however, relicts the deeper life of the church, 
which can never be extinguished. In opposition to Rationalism, arises 
with victorious conflict a new evangelical theology, which now satis- 
fies the demands of science together with those of faith ; while the 
misery of sect comes more and more into painful consciousness, and 
calls forth a longing for church union. At the same time, the question 
concerning the nature and form of the church presses evidently into 
the foreground. The deeper although by no means prevailing ten- 
dency of the time is thus towards objectivity ; not however indeed 
towards that which had place in the Middle Ages ; for history can as 
little flow backwards, as a stream up hill ; but to an objectivity which 
shall be enriched with all the experience and manifold living fulness 
of the age of subjectivity, to a higher reconciliation thus, {vermittelte 
Einheit) of Protestantism and Catholicism, without their respective 
enors and diseases. These struggles of the present, when brought to 
due ripeness, will issue doubtless in a far more glorious reformation 
than any the church has yet seen ; and then will open a new age, in 
which also all spheres of the world shall return, in a free way, into 
league with the church, science and art join to glorify the name of God, 
and all nations and powers, according to the word of prophecy, be 
given to the saints of the Most High. 
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ARTICLE II. 

CEMETERIES. 
By Rov. J. Ricbarda, D. D., Hanover, N. H. 

JEfydnotaphia, Urn Burial^ or a Discourse of the Sepulchral Um$ 
lately found in Norfolk, By Thomas Browne, Doctor of Phytic, 
London. Printed for Charles Brome, 1686. pp. 21 Fol. 

The Church in the Catacombs: a Description of the Primitive Church 
of Borne, illustrated by its Sepulchral Remains, By Charles MaU- 
land, M. D. London, 1846. pp. 312 8?o. 

Le Veritable Guide et Conducteur aux Cimitieres du Pere La Chaise, 
Montmartre, Mont-Pamasse et Vangirard, Par M. M, Richard 
«/••*. Paris, 1836: Roy Terry, Editeur. pp. 360 I8mo. 

" It is the heaviest stone," says the sententious doctor of physic, 
Sir Thomas, " that melancholy can throw at % man, to tell him that 
he is at the end of his nature ; or that there is no further state to come, 
unto which this seems professional, and otherwise made in vaiD.** 
Hence the vast majority of men have endeavored to avert such missiles 
by cemeteries, monuments, cremations, embalmings, and obisequies 
of endless name. By these they testify to an innate conviction of an- 
other life, where thought and memory and affection shall survive. 
Antique sculpture at Rome (in Aedibus Barberinis) represents a man 
just arrived at the Elysian fields, holding out his hand to a shade 
whom he recognizes as his wife, and is mutually recognized by her. 
This expectation is common to Pagan and Christian, but with the 
Christian, how ennobled 1 

Again, it is a very heavy stone to be thrown at a man, as the 
knight might have gone on to say, to tell him there shall be no mem- 
ory of him with posterity. Be it that " pyramids, arches, and obelisks 
are the irregularities of vain glory, and wild enormities of ancient 
magnanimity," it is a natural feeling and not to be despised, that there 
lived such a man as I myself. *' Siste viator ! Stop, traveller ! and 
read, how I once lived as you now do. Haply, if you inquire, you may 
find what I was, as well as who, and in that knowledge something 
that claims kindred and challenges interest in yourself, beyond that of 
community of species. This feeling is in the humblest as in the lof- 
tiest ; it raises the rude monument in the country church yard as it 
does the costly structure in the cemetery of the proud city. The lines 
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of Gray, in which rhythm and sweet melancholy blend so inimitably, 
are exactly to this point : 

"For who to dumb forgetfalness a prey, 
This pleasing, anxioas being e*er resigned ? 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 
Nor cast one longing, lingering look behind ?" 

Another heavy stone thrown at a man would it be, to tell him, 
" Your friends will show no outward marks of respect and affection 
for your noortal relics. They will carry you out to the Esquiline Hill 
and throw you into the deep pit's mouth with slaves and malefactors, 
or leave you to be devoured by dogs and vultures." The man who 
laughs at obsequies ancient or modern, Pagan or Christian, has ac- 
quired an obtuseness of heart that should well nigh make him an out- 
law from the community of sorrow and sympathy. The brutes do bet- 
ter when they bellow at the blood of their kindred. " Diogenes," 
said one, " when you die, what shall be the disposition of your body?" 
" Hang me up," said the Cynic, " on a tree, with my staff in my hand, 
to scare away crows." And Humanity says, " Let Diogenes be 
hung up ; but as for me and mine, I crave a better lot — my body, 
shrived and affectionately committed to the urn or grave, a thrice re- 
peated Vale 1 spoken, and a stone to mark the spot." On this point, we 
own no part nor lot with Diogenes, but frankly avow that in the antici- 
pation of the dread hour and the narrow cell, it affords a real consola- 
tion that surviving friends will make these outward demonstrations of 
affection and respect. 

Nor may we despise that very prevalent feeling in the world in all 
ages, that, some way or other, a becoming funeral service foreshadows 
a better condition at the next stage. To throw aiitlle earth upon an 
unburied body, was a sweet charity with the Roman ; it would save 
the otherwise cheerless shade a hundred years' wandering on the 
shores of Styx. The utensils and armor exhumed from the graves of 
our own aborigines, show a similar expectation. How they supposed 
the kettle, the pipe, the bow and the arrow were to get to the point of 
their own destination, is not the question. It is true, also, that Chris- 
tianity scatters to the winds these fantasies of the heathen ; but con- 
sidering them as connected with the innate conviction of immortality, 
with all their distortion and wantonness of imagination, they challenge 
our respect. May they not be connected with obscure but real tradi- 
tion concerning a resurrection of the body ? 

The Greek and Roman fables of Elysium, Tartarus, Charon, Styx, 
MiooSy and his consessors, came from Egypt According to the ear- 
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liest records, the burial place of the ancient Memphis was in an idand 
of the adjacent lake, called Acherusia. On the shore sat a coart of 
judges. If the character of the deceased, whose body was brought 
thither, had been good, the court permitted the funeral to proceed, 
and the bodj was ferried over to the island. The island was most 
tastefully ornamented with groves and shrubbery, and the place called 
Elisout — the blest The court ordered a eulogy to be pronounced. 
But if the character of the deceased was bad, the body was ordered to 
be thrown into a loathsome ditch, with degrading ceremonies. The 
ditch was denominated Tartar — miserable. Hence the Greek nmd 
Roman Tartarus^ as also from Elisout, Elysium, 

In times after these, arose the art and mystery of embalming, in- 
vented by the Egyptians and by them lost, perhaps irrecoverably. 
Removing the more perishable parts, the brain and viscera, they filled 
the body with spices and other indurating substances, so that it seemed 
to defy equally the tooth of worms and of time. Indeed, judging from 
the fulness and freshness of those specimens exhibited in our country 
some four years since, it is not extravagant to say that the mummies 
of Egypt which shall escape the exhumation of curiosity and vandal- 
ism, will retain their identity of form and substance till the consum- 
mation of all things. This study of the Egyptians in the art of em- 
balming, and in the time-defying character of their sepulchres, evinces 
an anxiety for the body which we think it will be difficult to explain 
short of the hypothesis of a resurrection. 

The same sort of interest, it may be less in degree, we trace all 
along the course of time. The few handfuls of earth bestowed by a 
pious hand was, to the Greek and Roman, a boon of immeasurable 
value. In Rome, every person was considered as having both a legal 
and a moral right to burial, that is, to funeral rites ; for it made no 
difference in respect to care for the body whether it were buried entire 
or burned. Among the Greeks both methods were practised, though 
burning chiefly. The Romans interred most, till the time of Sylla. 
This tyrant, fearing his successors would treat him as he had treated 
Marius, ordered his own body to be burned ; and after that, burning 
became the more common mode. The Jews interred till the time of 
Asa ; thence onward to the captivity, burning prevailed. But ailer 
the captivity, interment was again the only practice. 

The occasion of our learned knight's essay was the digging up, in 
1645, in the county of Norfolk, England, between forty and fifly earth- 
en vases or urns, containing ashes and bones half consumed. These 
" were deposited in a dry and sandy soil, not a yard deep, nor far 
from one another : . . . some containing two pounds of bones, distio- 
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guishable in skalls, ribs, jaws, thigh-bones, and teeth, with fresh im- 
pressions of their combustion. Besides the extraneous substances, 
like pieces of small boxes, or combs handsomely wrought, handles of 
small brass instruments, brazen nippers, and in one some kind of opal. 
Near the same plot of ground, for about six yards compass, were dig- 
ged up coals and incinerated substances, which begat conjecture that 
this was the Ustrina or place of burning their bodies, or some sacri- 
ficing place unto the manes." " The present urns were not of one 
capacity, the largest containing above a gallon ; some not much above 
half that measure ; nor all of one figure, wherein there is no strict con- 
formity, in the same or different countries ; observable from those 
represented by Casalius, Bosio, and others, though all found in Italy. 
While many have handles, ears, and long necks, but most imitate a 
circular figure, in a spherical and round composure, whether from any 
mystery, best duration, or capacity, were but a conjecture. But the 
common form with necks was a proper figure, making our last bed 
like our first ; nor much unlike the urns of our nativity, while we lay 
in the nether part of the earth, and inward vault of our microcosm.*' 

As no inscriptions were found on these urns, their date was uncer- 
tain. From all the circumstances, our author concludes they might 
hare belonged to the Romans of Agricola's time, as not far from the 
place is an ancient Roman camp ; or they might have been the de- 
posit of more ancient Britons, since it is evident from Tacitus and 
others that the Gauls, Germans, and Scandinavians burned their dead 
bodies ; or, finally, they may have dated from the era of the Antonines, 
and so have been at least thirteen hundred years old. Whoever the 
proprietors of these relics may have been, no question they were de- 
posited by anxious, sorrowing friends, with many tears and affectionate 
remembrances, and with hopes of some sort reaching far into the fu- 
ture. What the fundamental idea of the practice of burning was, can 
hardly be determined by us. The absolute ashes of a dead body 
bear but a small proportion to the whole solidity, the greater part 
flying off in a gaseous form. Nor do the discourses of Cicero and 
other ancient philosophers enlighten us much when they talk of the 
fiery nature of the soul, and how it seeks the upper regions according 
to the laws of specific gravity. The fable and emblem of the Phoenix 
too, which often graced the urn, give us but the general idea of a life 
beyond the present, and no clue to the careful preservation of the 
asbes. 

More significant are the ''extraneous substances — small boxes, 
combs handsomely wrought, bundles of small brass instruments, etc," 
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found 10 the urns ; and eflpecially the analogous things so often found m 
the graves of our own aborigines. Well do we remember looking at 
and sadly contemplating a mass of skulls and other bones, m'mgled 
with domestic utensils and warlike implements, the relics of an Indian 
burying ground, exhumed by the excavations made for a public caoaL 
Tradition from the last of the tribe held that on that same spot there 
had been fought a bloody battle between their own and a neighboring 
tribe. What was the origin of this custom ? Why put the bow and 
lance, the kettle and the ornament, in the grave with the body i No 
probable answer seemed returned but this. These people, or theur an* 
cestors who taught them, believed in a resurrection of the body. In 
some way, however inexplicable, they believed their immortal part 
would again visit the body and be reunited ; and that they would use 
again the implements of their former life. 

A deeper conviction of the same comes from those mummies of 
Egypt, whose date reaches back three thousand and perhaps four thou- 
sand years ago. And especially when we connect them with their com- 
plicated infoldings, their sarcophagi, and the colossal structures of 
catacombs and pyramids, built for their reception. Desire to perpetu- 
ate a name might be a sufficient motive among the great ones of the 
earth, the Pharaohs and their prime ministers; but we can hardly 
think so of the multitude. Again, respect and affection for friends, we 
should think, would be satisfied with obsequies which did not forecast 
for thousands of years. But here we see a whole nation, from the 
prince to the peasant, preserving with most careful solicitude the mor- 
tal part, and successfully too, as if in expectation of its living again. 
From the whole history of funeral rites that come to us from every 
source, we cannot avoid the conviction that the doctrine of a resurrec- 
tion was entertained in the earliest ages, and has permeated the reli- 
gious notions of every tribe. Distorted and wofuUy confused these 
notions have been, it is true. In Egypt, by the doctrine of the me- 
tempsychosis ; in Greece and Rome, by the fables of Elysium and 
Tartarus, by Charon and Styx, and the umbra retaining the form of its 
earthly partner ; in more barbarous tribes, confused by vague concep- 
tions, but the generic idea is there. Not merely does the soul survive 
the body, but it shall be united to it again. 

In confirmation of this connection, we hesitate not to adduce the 
passage in Job : " O that my words were now written ! O that they 
were printed in a book ! That they were graven with an iron p&k 
and lead, in the rock for ever I For I know that my Redeemer liveth, 
and that he shall stand at the latter day upon the earth : And though 
after my skin worms destroy this body, yet in my flesh shall I see God : 
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Whom 1 shall see for myself, and mine eyes shall behold, and not an- 
other ; though my reins be consumed within me." 

Mr. Barnes has reasoned ingeniously on this passage to show that it 
does not contain even an allusion to a resurrection. But after atten- 
tively considering his reasons, we dissent from his conclusion and 
adhere to our first impressions. He admits that our translators believed 
it affirmed a resurrection, that the Vulgate, Septuagint, Chaldee, and 
Syriac versions favor it, that almost the united body of plain, sober- 
minded Christians have so received it, and that even the original, by 
itself, is not inconsistent with it. And he seems to admit also that if 
one letter were changed in the word *^*:iba^ , so that instead of reading 
•ntea« , which even Herder renders ** in my living body,** but which 
RoeenmiJller translates absque came mea^ " without my flesh," it read, 
"t^icaa , inmy fleshy it would necessarily imply a resurrection. He has 
also had a sore conflict with his first impressions. But inasmuch as 
the original, fairly interpreted and translated, does not necessarily im- 
ply a resurrection ; as it is inconsistent with the argument and scope of 
the book, because if so understood, it would have settled the controversy 
between Job and his friends ; as it is inconsistent with numerous pas- 
sages where Job expresses a contrary belief; as the doctrine is not 
referred to by the other speakers in the argument ; as it would be in- 
consistent with the views of the age in which Job lived (the Abrahamic 
age) ; and as the exigencies of the argument are met by the supposi- 
tion that it refers to some such event as is recorded in the close of the 
book : therefore, his conclusion. He also asserts in his ''Introduction," 
that the knowledge and views of Old Testament saints in respect to 
a future slate (the whole future state, if we understand him) were so 
Tery dim, that this life was immeasurably preferable ; the scattered 
rays in the future serving only to render the horrible sights more hor- 
rible. He appeals to Ps. vi. and Ixxxviii. and to Hezekiah's prayer, 
Isa. xxxviii., to Job 10: 20—22, etc. 

Now it seems to us that Mr. Barnes wholly overlooks one commen- 
tator who should be heard and who should modify his views on this 
whole subject. We mean the apostle Paul in Heb. xi. Paul says 
Abraham forsook home and country, became a stranger in a strange 
land, and met cheerfully innumerable privations and trials, because he 
looked for a city which hath foundations, whose builder and maker is 
God : a city not here, but beyond. Sarah also had similar faith ; it 
gave her the strength of conception when past age, and being the wife 
of Abraham, it is not likely the '* city which hath foundations" was 
out of the circumference of her faith. These all (Abel, Enoch, Noah, 
Abraham, Sarah) died in faith, not having received here what they 
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expected — the city among other things aod chieflj— but were per- 
suaded of its existence, and embraced it and confessed themseltes 
strangers and pilgrims here. They who say such things declare plainly 
that they seek a country. Had they preferred this, they could hare had 
their choice, and taken their fiJl ; but now they desire a better country, 
that is, an heavenly. Abiaham offered up Isaac, believing God was 
able to raise him from the dead, that is, that if he had struck the (atal 
blow, God would have raised him to life on the altar, or from the ashes, 
from which he did in a figure — all but — receive him. It could hare 
been no great stretch of faith to have passed on to a resurrection after 
his natural death ; and the words^ in a figure, convey an intimation 
of such an event. Moses chose affliction with God's people rather 
than the pleasures, treasures, and honors of Egypt's court, because be 
had respect to the recompense of the reward ; which in this connec- 
tion must mean, at least involve, the city which hath foundations, to 
which Abraham looked. Finally, Paul says of the ancient martyrs— 
those of Manasseh's time doubtless, as well as those of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, that they accepted not deliverance, looking for a better 
resurrection, 

Paul then does say clearly, in this chapter, that Old Testament 
saints, those of Abraham's age, had clear views of a future state 
and not dim ; and in saying this, we may still say the New Testament 
has shed a flood of light on the subject Paul does say also that Old 
Testament saints believed in a resurrection. We of&et Paul, there- 
fore, against David and Hezekiah and Job in his contrary assertions, 
that is, we offset Paul against those interpretations of the former 
which make their gloomy forebodings cover the whole future state. 
And we think if writers would distinguish more between the interme- 
diate state, for such a state there is between each one's death and the 
consummation, those gloomy passages would not appear so formidable. 
Let us add that t)ie New Testament itself has but few passages on that 
intermediate state, which makes those three, viz. *' To die is gain," 
" This day shalt thou be with me in paradise," and the parable of the 
Rich man and Lazarus, inestimably precious. At the same time it 
does speak of the transition from the intermediate state to the resnr- 
rection state as one of great exaltation and desirableness. 

To proceed. We believe that, however superstition and fable may 
have obscured the subject in the minds of Egyptians, Greeks and Ro* 
mans, and barbarous nations, traces of a resurrection are to be foond* 
In short, we believe God revealed it to Adam ; and that Abraham, who 
rejoiced to see Christ's day and saw it and was glad, was acquainted 
with it. And in this view we read, with ever fresh delight, the 
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secration of that first cemetery of which we have any authentic 
record. 

Abraham was a wanderer. In the country of Chaldaea he was 
born ; there, in the dew of his youth, he married Sarah ; with her, 
in company with his father, he emigrated to Haran on the Upper Eu- 
phrates; from thence, at the call of God, he wenrto Canaan, and we 
next hear of him at Mamre, whose pleasant valley attracted him. 
Here dwelt Abraham and Sarah with strangers ; here they saw God 
and his angels ; here, together, they walked with God in holy reve- 
rence, and with one another in kindest affection. From this spot they 
often made excursions, as the necessities of herds and flocks led them, 
now to Egypt, now to Philistia, now to the cities of the Plain ; but 
ercr returning to the delightful valley between converging hills, where 
they had seen the burning lamp and smoking furnace, pledges of the 
great promise; where they had entertained angels with a kid from 
their flock, and cakes from their storehouse ; whither Abraham had 
returned joyful from Moriah with the son of promise raised ** in a 
figure" from the dead. What a meeting must this have been with the 
wife of his affections, when he told her of the sorrowful journey, and 
the guileless but most touching inquiry of Isaac, '' Behold the fire and 
the wood, but where is the lamb for the burnt offering?" No wonder 
that Mamre, the same is Hebron, became ende'hred to them through 
so many wonderful events and tender associations. 

At length the days of mourning come. The longest/ life will have 
an end. Behold, Sarah dies! the companion of his travels, the part- 
ner of his joys, the soother of his sorrows, probably for more than a 
hundred years. For '' Sarah was an hundred and seven and twenty 
years dd, and she died in Kirjath-Arba, the same is Hebron. And 
Abraham came to mourn for Sarah and to weep for her," he gave the 
parting kiss, he closed her eyes, the patriarch wept over the corpse of 
his beloved. 

" And Abraham stood up from before his dead and spake unto the 
sons of Heth, ' I am a stranger and a sojourner with you : give me,' 
that is, sell me, * a possession of a bury ing-pl ace with you, that I 
may bury my dead out of my sight* And they said, * Hear us, my 
lord : thou art a mighty prince among us,' thou hast gained our en- 
tire respect and confidence though a stranger, ' in the choice of our 
sepulchres bury thy dead ; none of us shall withhold his sepulchre,' " 
we scorn to sell thee a place, so free is our heart At this respectful 
generosity the patriarch stood up and bowed himself to the people of 
the land : '' If it be your mind that I bury my dead out of my sight, 
hear me, and entreat for me to Ephron the son of Zohar, that he may 
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give me the cave of Machpelah which he hath, which is in the end of 
his field." But Ephron, in his sympathy, emulates the generosity of 
his brethren ; calling them to witness, he declares he will not sell bis 
field, but will make a whole present of it. Again the patriarch bowed 
himself before them and said to Ephron, " If thoo wilt part with it, I 
pray thee hear me. I will give thee money for it : take it of me, and 
1 will bury my dead," not without And when, hardly peranaded, 
Ephron named a price, Abraham weighed to him the silver which he 
had named, '' four hundred shekels of silver, current money with the 
merchant." 

*' No mean salary of Judas,"i the father of the faithful ofiers for 
the last resting place of his bosom friend. Moreover he wants it for 
a possession, a possession of permanency, confirmed by solemn con* 
tract. For here he intends to lie down himself at the end of his now 
hastening career : with the wife of his bosom he means to rest, with 
her he means to rise. Not only respect and affection moved Abra« 
ham to act thus, in establishing a burial place for his family, bot re* 
ligion also. 

** And the field of Ephron," the account proceeds, " which was in 
Machpelah, before Mamre, the field and the cave therein, and all the 
trees that were in the field, that were in all the borders round aboot, 
were made sure unto Abraham in the presence of the children of Heth, 
before all that went in at the gate, for a possession of a burying place." 
And there Abraham buried Sarah his wife in the cave. There Isaac 
and Ishmael buried Abraham; there Isaac buried Rebecca; there 
Jacob and Esau buried Isaac ; there Jacob buried Leah ; and there 
the sons of Jacob, going up from Egypt in solemn procession, buried 
him. And there the relics remain, as we believe, to this day, 
preserved by the providence of God, guarded by the Argus eyes of a 
race that as yet possess no part or lot in the spiritual blessings which 
pertain to Abraham and his seed. There the old quadrangle, with 
its massive limestone walls and peculiar pannel-work indentations, 
identifying it with a very remote age, most likely David's, still pro- 
tects the relics. And there probably it will stand as long as time en- 
dures. As if God had set his own seal to the original consecration, 
and had thus given example and authority to all succeeding ages, to 
regard piously the earthly tabernacle of his noblest creation, and 
preserve it for a higher destiny. 

* But Plato seemed too frugally politic, who allotted no larger monnroent than 
would contain four heroic verses, and designed the roost barren ground for sepnl* 
turo ; Though we cannot commend the goodness of that sepulchral ground that 
waf set at no higher rate thaa the mean salary of Jadsf .r— if^drMCcyAiB, cfa. S. 
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The oext most interesting cemetery in the worid (always excepting 
Calvary), is doubtless the catacombs of Rome. It was in the year 
1841 that Maitland obtained the materials of his work by actual in- 
spection of inscriptions in the Vatican and consulting the best works. 
The origin of the catacombs is as follows. The subsoil of Rome is a 
formation of loose, sandy rock of rarious solidity, in which tufa and 
puzzoiana prevail. These furnished materials for building the city, 
both stone and cement To obtain these materials, pits were dug 
and subterranean galleries run, following often the veins of puzzoiana. 
By the latter times of the republic, these pits and galleries had become 
very numerous and extensive, reaching even miles around the city, as 
on the Appian Way. A celebrated locality was on the Esquiline hill, 
where, as Sir Thomas Browne observes, " abject corps were huddled 
forth and carelessly burnt without the Esquiline Port." And Horace, 
Sat 1. 8, compliments Macaenas for reclaiming this offensive place 
and converting it into beautiful gardens. " Before, the cast out bodies 
of slaves were brought here by their fellow servants to be deposited in 
ill made coffins, in narrow cells. This place was the common sepul* 
chre for the dregs of the people. . . . Now it is possible to live on the 
whdesome Esquiline, and bask on its sunny banks: where lately the 
ground, covered with whitening bones, was enough to produce melan* 
oholy." 

These caves and subterranean galleries became the refuge of the 
Christians during the persecutions, say from the year 98 to the acces- . 
sion of Constantine, more than two hundred years. From their num- 
ber, their intricacies, and their darkness, they furnished a compara- 
tively safe retreat Jerome visited them in the middle of the fourth 
century. He says, '* I used to go down into the crypts dug in the 
heart of the earth, where the walls on either side are lined with the 
dead ; and so intense is the darkness that we almost realize the words 
of the prophet, * They go down alive into hell (Hades).' " The caves 
first occupied by the Christians are supposed to be those near the present 
Basilica of St Sebastian, now an object of general curiosity. During 
the heat of persecution, these caves became at once dwelling, temple, 
and sepulchre for the people of God* Some lived there for years- 
one individual, eight years successively. The galleries, first wrought 
for building materials, were enlarged by the Christians for their own 
purposes, according as they needed dwellings, topibs, and chapels. 
Sometimes they were pursued by the soldiery and surprised in the 
midst of their worship. The bishop Stephen, who lived thus years 
under ground, was surprised while ministering to his flock. ^He was 
thrust back into his Episcopal chair and beheaded in presence of his 
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people. The severest enactments were made, forbidding the Chris- 
tians to resort to the catacombs, and they were hunted in these " dens 
and caves of the earth" like wild beasts. 

When the Roman empire broke to pieces by the invasion of the 
barbarians, the catacombs were neglected. Building material was no 
longer needed for the city, nor refuge for the Christians. Their orifices 
were filled up and they slept a thousand years. In the latter part of 
the sixteenth century they were opened, through the zeal of the Papal 
church for relics, and all their sleeping treasures brought to light. 
Every marble containing an inscription, funereal or other, was exam- 
ined, and three thousand slabs and more were removed, and plaistered 
into the ceiling of a long corridor at the entrance of the Vatican Ma- 
seupa. There the traveller may now walk and read, in order, the short 
and simple annals of these poor, ' of whom the world was not worthy/ 
** The fathers of the church," says Maitland, " live in their volumi- 
nous works ; the lower orders are only represented by these simple 
records, from which, with scarcely an exception, sorrow and complaint 
are banished ; the boast of suffering, or an appeal to the revengeful 
passions, is nowhere to be found." These show, too, " the distinction 
between the actual relics of a persecuted church, and the subsequent 
labors of a superstitious age." 

What renders this exhibition more impressive is, that on the oppo- 
site side of the gallery are arranged, in'a similar manner, a multitude 
of inscriptions taken from heathen monuments — the great, the noble, 
the mighty — here a Scipio, there a Marius, and again the leaders of a 
cohort or a legion, whose names once sounded in the ears of men. 
These are dedicated ** To the Divine Manes," and are embellished 
with the symbols peculiar to the Roman mythology. The initials D. M. 
uniformly surmount the inscription. Nowhere, perhaps, can be found 
a more impressive illustration of the truth that Christianity has thrown 
a flood of light on the grave, than the contrast presented by these op- 
posing walls of the Lapidarian Gallery. While the heathen inscriptions 
are uniformly full of gloom, and recognized not at all a resurrection, the 
Christian inscriptions beam with hope and the doctrine which sustained 
that hope. Usually a hieroglyph accompanies the inscription, con- 
sisting of the first two letters of the word XPIJSTOi:, the Bho inter- 
secting the Chi longitudinally. The palm leaf is a frequent accompa- 
niment, sometimes simply, sometimes on a branch, and again a wreath, 
signifying victory over death, and a crown beyond this life. A vessel 
supporting a burning flame, is another emblem. The words in peace 
abound ; also the words he sleeps. The following examples will give 
some idea. 
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VlCTORINA I>OSMIT. 

" Victorina sleeps." 

ZOTIOUS HIC AD DOSMIBKDUIC 

** Zoticos laid here to sleep.** 

DORMITIO BLPIDIS. 

" The sleeping place or dormitory of Elpis." 

Gemella dorhit iir pace. 
** Gemella deeps in peace." 

We should like to transcribe in fac simile, but cannot for want of 
type and room* We add Maitland's translation of two or three. 

PEACE. 

This grief will always weigh upon me : may it be granted me to behold in sleep 
yonr rerered countenance. My wife Albana, always chaste and modest, I griere, 
deprived of your support, for our Divine Author gave you to me as a sacred (boon). 
You well deserving one, having left your (relations), lie in peace, in sleep : you will 
arise ; a temporary rest is granted you. She lived forty-five yeJirs, five months, 
and thirteen days : buried in peace, Placus, her husband, made this. 

IN CHBI8T. 

Alexander is not dead, but lives beyond the stars, and his body rests in this tomb. 
He lived under the emperor Antonine, who, foreseeing that great benefit would re- 
sult from his services, returned evil for good. For while on his knees, and about 
to sacrifice to the true God, he was led away to execution. 0, sad times ! in 
which sacred rites and prayers, even in caverns, afford no protection to us. What 
can be more wretched than such a life 1 And what than such a death, when they 
could not be buried by their friends and relations ? A t length they sparkle in heaven. 
He has scarcely lived, who has lived in Christian times. 

Macus (or Marcus), an innocent boy. You have already begun to be among 
the innocent ones. How endearing is such a life to you 1 How gladly will yonr 
mother, the church of God, receive you, returning to this worid. Let us restrain 
our sighs, and cease from weeping. 

Lawrence to his sweetest son Severus, borne away by angels, on the seventh Ides 
of January, etc. 

Amerimus to Rnfina, my dearest wife, the well deserving. May God refresh 
thy spirit 

Maitland has an interesting chapter on the symbols which accom- 
pany the inscriptions, as illustrative of the hopes and doctrines of the 
persecuted infant church. The anchor, the ship under sail, " heaven- 
ward bound," the dove, the cross, the letters A Q, the Apocalyptic title 
of Christ, are full of meaning in the connection in which they are 
found on the marbles. Some inscriptions present the tools of the de- 
ceased, to indicate his occupation ; and others the instruments of tor- 
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ture with which they were put to death, as the ungtda, or two-pronged 
claw, to tear the flesh. To those interested in such antiquities, this 
book will be a rich treat ; and, earnestly commending it for perusa], 
we pass to add a few remarks on more modern cemeteries. 

Formerly the dead were interred in the church yard, or beneath 
the church itself. In the crowded city, the inconvenience and noi- 
someness of this practice were sorely felt, and that it was so long 
tolerated is wonderful even with allowance for the power of loog 
established custom, and we may say of superstition. Paris, so far as 
we are informed, was the first to break away from these fetters and 
set the example of a rural cemetery without the city enclosure, adorned 
with walks and alleys and avenues, and trees and shrubs and flowers, 
to throw some cheerfulness and attraction around man's last asylum. 
In 1804 the Pdre La Chaise, so called from a reverend father of the 
Jesuits who once owned the tract in part, was purchased by the city 
authorities for a burying place. The extent of the purchase was 6fty- 
two acres, and lies on the east quarter of the city. The ground is 
beautifully diversified in surface, having one commanding hill. The 
laying out of the grounds was committed to M. Brongniart, architect, 
who executed the work in a manner, considering the novelty of the 
enterprise, worthy of all praise. The cemetery however met with small 
favor from the public for a number of years. In the first year one han- 
dred and thirteen monuments of all sorts were erected, and for the 
next seven years but an average of flfly annually. The causes of this 
neglect are said to be the wars of that period and the mania of victory 
which absorbed all France. But afler the pacification of Europe it 
grew rapidly into favor, so that in 1815 there were eighteen hundred 
and seventy-seven monuments, and in 1886 there were numbered 
thirty-one thousand monuments of all sorts. In a central position 
stands a chapel of Grecian architecture, for funeral service. The ma- 
terial of the monuments, the costly and the better sort, is marble, and 
the epitaphs of every description. Those who desire, will find their 
curiosity abundantly gratified by consulting the " Guide," noted at oar 
head. We cannot, however, omit the monument of Marshal Ney, a 
plain slab, not of marble, at the eastern end of a plat, enclosed by a 
plain iron railing, bearing the inscription, 

Ci-git le marfechal Ney, dac d*Elchingen, prince de la Moscowa, d^c^d6 le 7 d6. 
cembre 1815. 

Four fir trees grace the plat, and this is all which speaks of " that 
iron man." 
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At a later period three other cemeteries, similar in their character 
and general plan, were established around Paris, viz. Mont-Martre on 
the west, containing thirty acres, Mont-Pamasse on the south, and 
Vaugirard on the south-west ; the two latter of much smaller dimen- 
sions, and all inferior to the Pere La Chaise. 

From the Pere La Chaise we take it (for we are not travelled), our 
own Mount Auburn, near Boston, is modelled, and the cemeteries at 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Laurel Hill at Philadelphia, Mount Hope at Roches- 
ter, N. Y., the one at Springfield, Mass., and others. Mount Auburn, 
more than twice the extent of Pere La Chaise, and not inferior, as we 
believe, in natural adaptation, may yet rival its prototype in all respects. 
The Springfield cemetery has one exceedingly interesting characteris- 
tic From its alluvial hills there gush forth, adlMtum^ springs of the 
purest water, furnishing facilities in abundance for ornamental jets 
and refreshing pools. It is our ardent wish that these beginnings may 
be carried on to any extent of excellence, not in wasteful gorgeousness 
of individual display, (that is not excellence, but folly : there are pyra- 
mids and mausolea and Petras enough for one world already,) but we 
wish to see the last habitation cared for, protected, and such ornament 
and expense bestowed as propriety and good taste dictate. And there 
may be established a standard of good taste in this respect as well as 
in literature. Moreover, rural and horticultural cultivation will do 
much in accomplishing this object It begets a community of interest 
in all concerned, a commendable etprit du corps; for we seem to have 
a propriety in what grows up immediately from the hand of God, 
although it be more particularly our neighbors'. We feel this owner- 
ship far more than we do in masses of dead stone, on which the eye of 
melancholy alone can rest '* Le Veritable Guide" closes with a de- 
scription of a monument in Mont-Parnasse of a young wife. Julia, 
alone, is engraven on the stone. For two years, two or three times 
every week, the husband visited this grave and cultivated the plat ; 
and not that only, but, at his owu expense, the grounds around, to a 
considerable distance, comprising many monuments of those stran- 
gers to him. How much more cheerful also and significant of 
that which alone alleviates the gloom of the grave, viz. the hope 
of the life to come, is the living soul, so to speak, of the tree and shrub, 
which rises from the dead every spring and sends forth its fragrance, 
than the cold, motionless, silent marble I We cannot but commend 
the taste of the old patriarch, when purchasing the field of Ephrou the 
Hittite, he contracted not only for the field and the cave therein, but 
'* for all the trees that were in the field, and that were in all the bor- 
ders round about" 
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We ardently desire, therefore, that the models which ha?e been so 
happily began among us may be finished, as we have no doubt they will 
be, in ultimate eicellence. We devoutly exhort all from the country 
who can, in their visits to metropolitan places, to turn aside from their 
business and pleasure and find both a business and pleasure in the ob> 
aervation and study of rural cemeteries. There is more inexcosable 
negligence approaching barbarism, in our conntry cemeteries, thm 
most are aware of. Who does not know of many where the enclosure 
b defenceless, and herds trample the mounds under foot ; where thorns 
and thistles and burdocks, unsightly things, emblems of the curse, 
grow up in offisnsive luxuriance ; monuments fallen, leaning, and in- 
scriptions obliterated, the whole looking like a potter's field, purchased 
with " the mean salary of Judas ?" We know of some, few we rejoice 
to say, which have been entered by barbarians, who have broken down 
monuments by violence, indiscriminately and in mere wantonness. 
These things ought not so to be, in a Christian country, that boasts of 
its preeminence over Turks. The Turks respect not only what they 
call their own, but the graves of strangers also. Through their care, 
we shall yet have access to the patriarchal cemetery at Mamre, the 
prototype of all Whoever visits Mount Auburn or its like, will hardly 
feel it in his heart to treat with rudeness or neglect any last resting 
place of his species. 

We complain of the small care that is taken in the selection of ma- 
terial for common tumulary stones. In our primitive sections of country 
slate abounds, and is much used ; but from its schistose structure it is 
perishable, and the inscription liable to flake entirely off, and so one 
source of local history lost. Steatite is both inelegant and too soft* 
Most of the sandstones are too coarse and perishable for permanently 
legible inscriptions ; and even our marbles are disappointing, because 
their polish will not stand the wear and tear of our climate. We 
should like to see the Cluincy granite substituted to a great extent. 
A square prism of granite polished on one surface, or a block of the 
dimensions in inches, 36. 15. 6. for the part above ground, and ex- 
tending below 27 inches, would unite durability, erect position, per- 
manency of inscription, and enduring beauty, better than any other 
material. The first cost of such a monument would be little if any 
greater than the more perishable material now used ; and in the rapid 
extension of railway transportation the Quincy quarry is almost at the 
door of all. The great desideratum in a monument should be endur- 
ance. We want it to last a thousand years at least ; ibr thus much, 
the Jews assure us, the sacred period has yet to run. The duincy 
granite admits of fine lettering also, whether sunk or raised, aaotlier 
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desideratum when we regard the men of a thousand years hence. 
This remark suggests another offence in the monuments of country 
cemeteries, which by this time should be removed. We mean the illite- 
rate character of inscriptions. Words are mispelled, wrongly divided 
at the end of a line, and sentences so punctuated, that the eye is pained. 
This is tolerable in such an age as Gray's Elegy refers to—** spelt by 
the unlettered muse," but it is intolerable now. Yet there are many 
manufacturers of grave stones in New England having some skill in 
polishing and graving, who are utterly destitute oUiterary taste. They 
roin a stone for which they ask fifly dollars, by orthographical and other 
blunders. Such forfeit their claim to patronage, and their patrons 
should give the city the monopoly. 

The Christian custom of burying with the head towards the west, 
is generally observed with us. We hope to see no innovation of this 
custom ; for whether it arose from tradition, that such was the dispo- 
sition of our Saviour's body in Joseph's sepulchre, as some assert, or 
according to others from a fanciful inference from Christ's words, 
" For as the lightning cometh out of the east and shineth even unto 
the west; so shall also the coming of the Son of Man be," and there- 
fore lying in the last sleep with the head towards the west would be 
the most convenient position for the awakening body to rise up and 
catch — that is, the reunited spirit catch — the first glimpse of the Son 
of Man, it matters not. It is a Christian custom — let it be perpetu- 
ated. The most remarkable violation of this custom we remember 
to have seen, is where it was least to be expected, viz. at Old Plymouth, 
on Burial HilL Here the bodies lie all ways. Sir Thomas Browne, if 
he were to rise from his own grave and survey that ground, would say : 
** This body, whose head is towards the north, was a Jersian ; that, 
whose head is towards the east, was a Phoenician ; whereto pertaineth 
that third, which looketh towards neither cardinal point, were difficult 
in the conjecture ; but this fourth, whose head is towards the west, is, 
past controversy, a Christian, to whatsoever nation he pertaineth." 

It cannot be expected that rural cemeteries, after the model of Pere 
La Chaise and Mount Auburn, will extend much into the country. 
They are metropolitan in their character, they need the resources of 
the rich, and the spirit of a dense population. Nevertheless they may 
be multiplied to some extent. Our country is a country of rising vil- 
lages, and wealth is increasing. There is many a village in whose 
vicinity lies a piece of ground of good adaptation for such a purpose, 
and perhaps is worth but little for most other. The man who can 
awaken in his neighborhood a desire and originate a movement in this 
behalf, will deserve well of posterity and humanity. But the influence 
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of these model cemeteries on the country, if they are not imitated to 
any considerahle extent, must in many respects be great and good. 
We wish them abundant encouragement. Ever,v cemetery should be 
made, if possible, attractive and not repulsive. It is a place that all 
have occasion to visit and revisit, and it is the place of the last visit, 
the dire necessity of man. Some of the most durable impressions are 
there received, especially in those of lender years. We own our obli- 
gations to the man who wrote the stanza in the old New England 
Primer, however homely. 

I in the burying place may see 
Graves shorter there than I j 
From dcatli's arrest no age is free, 
Young children too may die. 
My God ! may such an awful sight 
Awakening be to me ; 
O that, by early grace, I might 
For death prepared be. 

We shall never forget it, nor the associations it created. The more 
inviting the cemetery is made, the more frequented it will be and the 
deeper the benign impressions. 

Many are the motives which conspire to a care for the dead, some 
higher, some lower. In the matter of a cemetery we make no criti- 
cisms and ask no questions, but accept the contribution whatever be 
the motive. If it be posthumous recognition among men, we accept 
it; if it be respect and affection for friends, we honor it; if it be the 
hope of a resurrectiort, we rejoice at it and sympathize most of all. 
But as Protestants, surely no diversity of religious sentiment should 
sever any community from a cordial union in such a work. For our- 
selves, we cheerfully avow the belief of a literal resurrection from the 
dead, and acknowledge that as the supreme motive of interest in the 
subject. We believe it a thing not incredible that God will raise the 
very body in which a man dies. No philosophical dilemmas that are 
raised, affect us any more than the old puzzles of the crocodile and 
the like. God is able and certainly will follow with his special provi- 
dence every elementary particle that is needful for the reconstruction, 
and call it from its hiding place. He can and will prevent these par- 
ticles from constituting successive bodies or coexisting bodies at the 
moment of death, so as to involve a philosophical impossibility in the 
reconstruction. He who guides the planet in its proper orbit can 
watch over and guide the atom. God will raise the dead to life again. 

As little are we moved by the assertion that the vis vitae of the physi- 
ologists — the principle of life — which being coextensive with the body 
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and coexisting with it till death, is itself body — the spiritual body — 
and flies off with the soul at death, thus annihilating the resurrection 
of the mortal body. ** This mortal shall put on immortality, and this 
corruptible shall put on iucorruption." *' Who shall change our vile 
body that it may ue fashioned like unto Christ's glorious body." 
That the vital principle is the spiritual body may be a beautiful theory, 
but it is theory only and baseless. It must be baseless until the physi- 
ologist can detect it (the vital principle), and show it to be an entity 
and not a relation. There is not the slightest hope of such an event; 
we should as soon expect to meet with the fabled umbra of the an- 
cients and hold it in our grasp. Moreover the theory requires such 
special pleading in the interpretation of the Bible, that that alone sub- 
jects it to fatal suspicion. 

That the church in the catacombs believed in a literal resurrection, 
we have not the slightest doubt. Those simple hearted, unlettered, 
unsophisticated Christians expressed on their tomb-stones their 
straightforward belief, unsuspicious of any philosophical difficulties. 
** You well deserving one ! lie in peace — in sleep — you will arise — a 
temporary rest is granted you." ** How gladly will your mother the 
church of God, receive you, returning to this world." We join hand 
and heart with their interpretation. Nor does the doctrine seem to 
have been wholly excluded from the thoughts of the heathen. We beg 
leave to quote Sir Thomas Browne once more. In chapter 4th he says : 

" And if the ancient Gentiles held not the immortality of their bet- 
ter part and some subsistence after death, in several rites, customs, 
actions and expressions, they contradicted their own opinions; where- 
in Democritus went high, even to the thought of a resurrection, as 
scoffingly recorded by Pliny. ' Similts reviviscendi promissa Demo^ 
crito vanitnSf qui non revixit ipse, Quae^ mcdum, ista dementia est I 
iterari vitam morteJ L. 7. c. 55. ' A similar vanity of living again 
was set forth by Democritus, who himself did not live again. What 
madness this, forsooth ! that one should live again afler death !' — 
What can be more express than the expression of Phocylides? * xal 
tdxa i* in yaiiji; iXnl^ofiBv ig qidog iX^tlv Xtlxpav dnoixofiBvoip,^ et 
deinceps, ' And departing from the earth, I hope soon to return to the 
light which I had left,' etc" 

It is pleasant to meet with glimmerings of the doctrine among the 
he athen, but how dark their night ! They sought, but could not find. 
** We have a more sure word of prophecy, whereunto we do well that 
we take heed, as unto a light shining in a dark place." 

We say, then, that while other considerations may be permitted to 
have all the weight they deserve, the doctrine of the resurrection 
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ought to be the high commanding motive, that should influence us in 
Our care for the dead. For this, let them be decently composed, ar- 
rayed, and committed to the narrow cell, to moulder and dissolve until 
the appointed time. For the day of the Lord will surely come, earth's 
millions will come forth. Every battle field will move — Marathon, 
Borodino, Waterloo. Jerusalem, that grave of men, will shake, the 
sea will give up its dead, and all that departed in the waves of the 
great inundation will come forth, and every cemetery make its contri- 
bution. The great forefather, with his whole family, will appear again 
upon this stage. And d separation will be made, a sentence will be 
given ; it is the last court, there is no appeal. ** Then shall the 
righteous shine forth as the sun in the kingdom of their Father." 
Before such considerations, all other motives fade like the taper at 
noon day. Especially does the motive of posthumous memory vanish. 
Should the wicked man perpetuate his name till the sound of the last 
trump, it will rot then. But the righteous shall be had in everlasting 
remembrance. 

Sir Thtimas grows eloquent in the conclusion of his Hydriotaphia : 
we cannot hope to emulate him with all his quaintness and antithesis. 
As we began with him, so we will end with him. 

" Five languages secured not the epithet of Gordianus ; The Mm 
of God lives longer without a tomb than any by one, invisibly interred 
by angels, and adjudged to obscurity, though not without some marks 
directing human discovery. Enoch and Elias without either tomb or 
burial, in an anomalous state of being, are the great examples of per- 
petuity, in their long and living memory, in strict account being still 
on this side death, and having a late part yet to act upon this stage of 
earth. If in the decretory term of the world, we shall not all die but 
be changed, according to received translation ; the last day will make 
but few graves ; at least, quick resurrections will anticipate lasting 
sepultures. Some graves will be opened before they be quite closed, 
and Lazarus be no wonder. When many that feared to die, shall 
groan that they can die but once, the dismal state is the second and 
living death, when life puts despair on the damned ; when men shall 
wish the coverings of mountains, not of monuments, and annihilation 
shall be courted." 

We suggest to the authorities of Mount Auburn the expediency of 
publishing an edition of the Hydriotaphia, believing it would promote 
the interests of cemeteries in general. We know not where there is 
so much condensed on the subject of burial, in a short compass, as in 
this tract. Its antiquated style and eccentric thought and varied lore 
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cannoc fail to please ; and it will be found, on careful reading, to be 
suggestive of many valuable thoughts, both practical and serious. 
It should, however, be edited with notes sufficient to render it popular. 
It would then make but a small book, and would beguile some spare 
hour of the visitor to the City of the Dead. 

We hope, also, that some publisher will find it in his way to reprint 
the work of Maitland. The subject is one of great interest to the 
Protestant public, and is destined to a more full development, when 
the watchful jealousy of the Vatican shall become a little more relaxed, 
as the events in Divine Providence already give striking indications. 
In a note, Maitland remarks thus : 

" In the year 1841, the writer applied for permission *to copy some 
of the inscriptions contained in the Lapidarian Gallery,' and a license 
' to make some memoranda, in drawing, in that part of the Museum,' 
was granted. About that time a misunderstanding is reported to 
have arisen between the Jesuits and the officers of the Vatican ; in 
consequence of which the former were refused permission to copy the 
inscriptions in question for their forthcoming work on the Christian 
Arts. An application was also made by them to the Custode of the 
Gallery, in order to prevent the use of its contents by a Protestant. 
On the last day of the month for which the author's license was avail- 
able, be was officially informed that his permission did not extend to 
the inscriptions, but only to a few blocks of sculpture scattered up 
and down the Gallery. This communication was accompanied by a 
demand that the copies already made should be given up, which was 
refused ; and with the understanding that no more inscriptions should 
be copied, and that they should not be published in ^ome, the matter 
was allowed to drop.*' 



ARTICLE III. 

THE CLAIMS OF THE NATURAL SCIENCES ON THE CHRISTIAN 
MINISTRY. 

By Rev. John Jay Dana, South Adama, Ms. 

Thb dissatisfaction with existing forms of government is only one 
of the indicatioDS that the human mind is awaking. There is an ex- 
traordinary zeal in investigating nature. The little island of know- 
ledge ia an ialaad still, bat e? ery year makea additions to its territory. 
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From the centre of this island to the region of uncertainty and doubt, 
the distance was formerly but a few paces ; but in our days we have 
bold navigators, who go out into the sea of truth and find soundings 
where, but a few years since, none could be discovered. A half cen- 
tury has wrought wonderful changes in the domain of truth ; for 
where, formerly, nought was found but quicksands, the investigator 
stands on a firm foundation ; and the day is not far distant when this 
little island shall become a continent. Who can contemplate, withoat 
strong emotions, the changes which have taken place in the know- 
ledge of the sciences within a few years. Chemistry, fifty years ago, 
was scarcely known ; and, at that period, few individuals knew cue 
rock from another. Even astronomy has been able to number new 
planets and stars among its discoveries. Electro-magnetism has had 
its laws declared, and the lightnings have been tamed so that they do 
the bidding of man. 

There has never been a period of scientific investigation of nature 
so ample and thorough. Some fear, indeed, for the result ; lest in- 
fidelity should seize hold of these investigations and make them a 
powerful enginery for evil, and with them demolish Christianity. 
With these fears we have no sympathy, because we are confident that 
the works and word of God are but counterparts of each other and are de- 
signed to constitute one great revelation by which the glory of God shall 
be most conspicuously displajred. We do not tremble when we see 
skeptics investigating nature, because we have a firm belief that in all 
the works of God, they can find nothing which shall conflict with bis 
word. We are willing that they should come with their telescopes 
and their microscopes, their hammers and their retorts ; nay, they 
may come with poetry and music, and with wit and learning and ora- 
tory. They may summon all their forces from the earth, and they 
may make an united assault against the truth, and their efforts will be 
attended by no results over which they will have any reason to rejoice. 
The past defeats of infidelity make us the more confident of her ulti- 
mate overthrow. She may gain perhaps, now and then, a temporary 
triumph; but all those discoveries which, from time to time, she shall 
claim as impugning religion, will ultimately be torn from her grasp 
and turned against her. 

Since there is this disposition to investigate nature, and to tarn 
all discoveries into weapons with which to assault truth, the natoral 
sciences have claims upon the Christian ministry, which they ought 
not to overlook. There are gems of truth in the physical world which 
are yet to be wound into a gorgeous diadem and thrown around the 
iiead of Jesus of Nazareth. The day is not far disUtnt when 
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gifted mind shall arise to investigate the physical sciences and develop 
their relations to moral truth, so as to make them minister to the glo- 
ry of the Saviour. These sciences will be shown to be the handmaid, 
not of Paganism,' nor of Mohammedanism, but of Christianity. 

The reader will not deem it strange that, having these views, we 
feel a very strong desire tHat clergymen should investigate these sci- 
ences, that they may aid the final triumph over skepticism. Having 
* this desire, we wish to present a few thoughts respecting the claims of" 
these sciences on those who minister at the altars of religion. 

The day has gone by when ministers in general are afraid of human 
learning. The day is also past, we trust, when ministers fear the in- 
fluence of learning on their spirituality; but it is our impression, that 
while they believe in the importance of knowledge, and while they 
deem its acquisition perfectly compatible with their piety, and at the 
same time a duty which they owe to God and man, we fear lest the 
claims of the physical sciences have, in a great measure, been over- 
looked. It is our purpose to present a few thoughts on the claims of 
these sciences, not to the disparagement of other kinds of knowledge, 
but to show that what has been so much neglected, has very important 
claims on the attention of those set for the defence of Zion. 

Concerning the importance of the study of the natural sciences by 
the ministry, we mention, 

1. The oft asserted truth that knowledge is power. Knowledge gives 
influence. It matters little, in one respect, in what this knowledge 
consbts; it gives the minister influence with the people of his parish, 
if they can conflde in him as a man of learning. It is the duty of him 
who ministers at the altar to hold within his grasp as many elements 
of power as he can gain. Indeed it is his duty to use all lawful means 
to increase his influence, that he may win as many as possible to the 
truth. Influence should be regarded as a talent committed to our care, 
not only to be used, but to be increased, so that more honor may ac- 
crue to Him by whom the trust has been reposed in us. 

Knowledge gives the clergyman power in this way : moral truth has 
weight on the minds of his hearers, not because it brings before them 
points capable of being demonstrated with mathematical exactness, 
for its nature forbids this kind of demonstration. It has power only as 
the speaker can gain the credence of his hearer. He gains this cre- 
dence just as a party at law gains that of a jury, by bringing such wit- 
nesses as shall tend to establish the truth. What can have more 
weight with an audience of common minds, than the conviction that 
the speaker has confidence in the truth of what he asserts ; when, at 
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the same time, they ha?e the impression that such is his mental col* 
ture and power of investigation, that he would not receive for truth 
that which was false, and the confidence that he would not wilfully 
utter that which was untrue. If a pastor is really a learned man, and 
no pedant, and his people are convinced that such is the case, they 
may be charmed with the zeal or eloquence of an Apollos, but the 
pastor's words carry with them the weight of a Paul. This accounts 
for the amazing influence which a pastor may exert among his flock. 
Him they know, him they trust, and his voice they will hear; but a 
stranger they will not follow. 

The study of the natural sciences is peculiarly adapted to give a 
pastor an influence over a particular class of men. We mean those 
of a practical turn of mind, who of\en find in the ministry those learned 
in book knowledge, but destitute of what is termed common sense. 
Let the pastor, from his scientific acquaintance with chemistry, be 
able to show a common farmer, that a kernel of wheat is composed of 
certain substances, and be able to indicate to him the kind of stimuli 
which should be applied to land to make it produce wheat ; or let 
him, from his acquaintance with the various soils, be able to indicate 
why the same substance applied to one piece of land makes it bud 
and blossom as the rose, and causes another to be barren and un- 
fruitful, and he confers not only a temporal benefit but a moral one, 
because when that individual perceives the truth of his assertions re- 
specting the objects of nature, a foundation has been laid for his receiv- 
ing with confidence what he may utter respecting spiritual objects. A 
few facts of this kind, mentioned by a pastor, will attract the attention 
of the husbandman, and tend to allay his prejudice against the ministry. 
The knowledge thus imparted makes him a listener, and sharpens h'ls 
appetite for more knowledge; and when the truths of the gospel are 
proclaimed by this minister to that man, his words come home with 
great power. 

The same is true of the mechanic, and in short of every class of 
practical minds. It is especially true of men of science. They some- 
times sit under the ministry of one who is ignorant of all kinds of sci- 
ence ; and while they question not his piety, nor the greatness of bis 
spiritual attainments, his preaching does not reach them. It exerts no 
more influence than though it had never been uttered. Such ministers 
oflen mourn over the fact that men of science are not more frequently 
converted. They are not able to discover any skepticism (in the usual 
acceptation of that term), and yet the hearer comes and goes on the sab- 
bath with his heart untouched. Pastors oflen cry, " Lord, who hath 
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believed thy report?" and for consolation fall back on the Scripture 
assertion that ** not many wise men after the flesh, not many mighty, 
not many noble are called."^ 

We are not disposed at all to question the divine sovereignly in the 
conversion of mankind ; but we must be allowed to demur against 
ascribing the impenitence of scientific men to this cause cdone. While 
" God foreordains whatsoever comes to pass," he accomplishes his 
purposes by means, means adapted to produce the ends designed ; 
and one reason why scientific men have not been more frequently 
numbered among the converts to the Christian faith, is to be found in 
the fact that they have not given heed to the gospel because its minis- 
ters have not been such that they would listen to their teachings. 
From their ignorance of scientific pursuits, the clergy have not fur- 
nished an appropriate instrumentality for reaching such minds. Not 
that we suppose that men can be converted by science ; but those sci- 
entifically inclined must hear the gospel from those whose scientific 
attainments are such that they will give credence to their words from 
the pulpit Ministers of Jesus ought not to be so indolent as to fail 
to acquire that knowledge which will enable them to reach the minds 
of learned men, and then ascribe the fact of the continuance of such 
men in unbelief to a decree formed in the far-back ages of eternity. 
The truth is, effects must have causes, means must be adapted to ends ; 
and until a befitting instrumentality shall arise in the form of a minis- 
try interested in the natural sciences and ready to regard them as the 
handmaid of religion, are we to indulge in a well grounded expectation 
that many men of science will be converted. Certain it is, that scien- 
tific men must be made to respect the ministry, else they will not be 
apt to be attracted by their preaching. When the minister is a shining 
light in earthly knowledge as well as in religion, he may draw the 
votaries of science towards him by a sympathy which will prepare 
them to receive religious truth from his lips. 

Thus far we have spoken only of scientific men who professedly 
regard the Bible as God's word ; but there are, alas! too many who 
have their doubts respecting this revelation because of the supposed 
collisions between it and the book of nature. Must they be permitted 
to wage an unholy warfare against the Bible, and virtually charge God 
with inconsistency, and say that he has given us two revelations so 
discordant that they cannot both be received by us as true ? 

The minister versed in science, has it in his power to take such a 
man on his own ground, and show that the works of God indicate de- 
sign, and that this proves the existence of a Designer, and so on up to 

> Vid. 1 Cor. 1: 26. 
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the First Cause; Any man well versed in geology (a science which, 
more than almost any other, has been supposed to favor infidelity), 
can, from the rocks of the earth, and especially from their palaeonto- 
logical remains, prove conclusively the existence and perfections of 
God, and can show that the supposed discrepancies between this sci- 
ence and the Bible are such as can be removed without doing violence 
either to revelation or to the leading principles and facts of this sci* 
ence. True, it requires thought and investigation, but it can be done ; 
and when it is done in such a manner as to do no violence to the sci- 
entific views of men of learning, the tendency is much more happy 
than when they are called to lay aside their science because it is de- 
clared to be inconsistent with piety. Many a theologian, by attempt- 
ing to reconcile science and revelation, while he lacked the requisite 
scientific knowledge, has made himself a by-word and a laughing- 
stock among infidels, and has injured the cause whose interests he in- 
tended to subserve. The true way to meet a scientific objector is not 
by proscription and denunciation, but by admitting the truth of his 
science, if it is true, and showing him that between his science and 
the Bible there are no discrepancies such as should shake his confi- 
dence in this book as a revelation from God. It is easy enough to 
show him that the difficulties of revelation are no greater than those of 
nature, and that he has no reason to reject the Bible because of these 
difficulties any more than the book of nature. When a pastor has it 
thus in his power to silence if not to convince an objector, and to do 
this by only taking pains to acquire the requisite knowledge, he roust 
feel that these sciences have a strong claim upon him. 

Knowledge of this kind is power in another way. It furnishes the 
pastor with topics for preaching, and with illustrations of truth. Some 
would fain have us believe that a minister must know nothing but 
Christ and him crucified, and must preach nothing but this one doc- 
trine. But, it seems to us, that such have never taken into considera- 
tion the fact, that he who has familiarized himself with the structure 
of the earth, and has opened the grave of some animal of a genus or 
species now extinct, or he who has so studied the heavens that he 
can call the stars by name, and can trace, as in lines of light, their 
brilliant pathway through the heavens, or he who has made himself 
acquainted with the elements of the various chemical compounds by 
which he is everywhere surrounded, are doing something to manifest 
the glory of that Jesus by whom and for whom all things were created, 
and who is Head over all things, heavens, earth, air, and sea, to the 
church, to those who, by the washing of regeneration, have become 
or are to become the heirs of God. They cannot have considered 
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that this knowledge of Jesus, which is gained from his works, can be 
used as an argument for his deity; else they would not esteem 
the relations of natural science to religion as loo remote and too gos- 
samer-like to be unworthy their consideration. When can the pastor 
so powerfully paint the condescension of the adorable Mediator in his 
incarnation and death to save guilty man, as when he has expatiated 
on the greatness of his works, and placed him on the throne as the 
acting divinity of the universe? And when can he so clearly do this, 
as when he has been in close and scientific communion with nature, 
and has gone from this study to his closet and knelt under the cross 
and remained there till his eye took in at one glance the Creator and 
the Crucified, and they become so blended that they produce but one 
image on his mind. 

Here, had we time, we might proceed to show the relations of the 
book of God's works to the Redeemer of the world. That the world 
was created and is preserved for the purpose of promoting the inter- 
ests of the great work which Christ has undertaken to accomplish, 
and thus is designed to manifest His glory, can be doubted by no one 
at all conversant with the Bible. Who is to study and to develop these 
relations, if not the pastor ? And that the pastor may do this success- 
fully, he needs to make scientific attainments an object of pursuit. 

2. The study of the natural sciences is well adapted to secure for 
the pastor a well balanced mind. 

Mind, to be healthy, must have relaxation; and this it attains, not 
by inanity, but by directing its energies towards some other pursuit. 
The light, gay, trifling world take their relaxation in the giddy maze 
of the dance, or in the unmeaning frivolities of social gatherings. 
From such places, the pastor's good sense as well as his piety exclude 
him. If a man of principle and worthy to stand in the sacred desk, he 
will not fill his mind constantly with fiction, whose influence may de- 
stroy its tone, and unfit him for his severer duties. Yet his mind must 
be relaxed, or its elasticity will depart beyond recovery. Where can he 
find a relaxation better adapted to promote his physical vigor and in- 
tellectual scope (and one, withal, which will not blunt his moral feelings 
and deaden his spirituality), than in Qomrauning with nature. 

Let him stroll away from the busy haunts of man and cull a flower 
and study it, and he will have amusement and relaxation, and will 
come back to the severer duties of his office with his mind refreshed 
and invigorated, and thus ready to grapple with new difl5culties. 

Or let him take his hammer and break a rock, and open the tomb 
of some of those ancient animals whose sepulchres are with us unto 
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this day, and question those organic remains respecting their laws of 
life and their relationships to existing genera and species, and he will 
find relaxation and, at the same time, gain mental power. Each day 
he may learn some new fact, and find some new indication of the handi- 
work of Jesus Christ in creation, and some new link by which this 
world is bound to the throne of its Maker. All the while he is doing 
this, he is becoming stronger, and is fitting himself, by his relaxation, 
to take hold with new energy in preaching Jesus Christ and him cni' 
cified. 

He is thus prepared to adopt liberal view?; and by not being exclu* 
sively devoted to one subject, his mind does not become so distorted 
that he can see truth only in one direction. He is prevented from be- 
coming a man of one idea, and also from proscribing all those whose 
views do not, in all respects, harmonize with his own. He ceases to be 
suspicious of every new advance in knowledge ; but uses all the dis- 
coveries of science as his efficient aids, and makes them minister to 
the advancement of his own chosen pursuit. 

It certainly is a great point gained, when a minister of Jesus Christ 
can so arrange his seasons of relaxation, and can devote them to such 
pursuits as shall promote his advancement in knowledge, and thus in- 
crease his efficiency as an ambassador from heaven. His great work 
is to make known the truths of the gospel, and he may strengthen 
himself to do this by employing his houu of leisure in the pursuit of 
knowledge which may be made subservient to this grand aim. 

It may be said that " this is out of the line of his profession/' and 
hence should be avoided ; but we ask whether it is any more so than 
those relaxations to which clergymen ordinarily resort ? 

3. We cannot close this discussion, without adverting to one other 
point, viz. the mental discipline which the study of these sciences 
affords. 

The grand reason why the sciences have made such rapid advances, 
is because scientific men have made diligent search after facts. Theo- 
ries were discarded, and students in astronomy, philosophy, geology, 
mineralogy and chemistry began to investigate nature with a view to 
know what were the facts. The old system of astronomy has given 
way before the ligltt of facts, and its theories have become matters of 
history. The old chemical theory of the four elements has also passed 
away, and has been forgotten except by him who deems the history of 
chemistry a topic to be glanced at in an introductory lecture. At the 
present day, nothing in philosophy, nor chemistry, nor any other sci- 
ence, is considered true which facts will not warrant The facts are 
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first foond, then their antecedents or causes, and then the theory U 
formed ; a theory not like the Median laws, unalterable, but subject to 
modifications to be suggested by subsequent discoveries. 

The student of nature delights to trace the analogy between diflfer- 
ent classes offsets, and to find their relations to each other. He learns 
to look upon the whole natural world as a chain of many links, 
reaching from the bright seraph before the throne to the minutest atom 
which floats in a sun-beam, a chain forged by the same roaster hand, 
and in every part manifesting the most consummate wisdom. 

In sQch exercises of mind, the student acquires that kind of disci- 
pline which is all important to the student in theology. 

Of all men living, no one ought to be more earnest in inquiring af- 
ter truth than the minister of the gospel ; for he must needs investigate 
not for himself alone, but for his hearers who have not time to study, 
and who expect that his *' lips should keep knowledge.^' To arrive 
at truth and make that truth his own, he needs to investigate, to in- 
quire after facts and not after theories, to become satisfied what the 
Seriptwru teach, rather than to conform his views to those of some 
one who has preceded him. To do this, to investigate, and to do so 
systematically, he requires no discipline better than that secured by 
the student of nature in his search af\er facts. It is needful that the 
pastor and student in theology should be disengaged from the trammels 
of old systems, and investigate for himself. He must inquire after 
truth, not after the opinions of -others ; after facts, not theories. 

Many scout the idea of improvement in theology. Ready as they 
are to admit that in philosophy and chemistry and other sciences 
there has been a great advance, they are unwilling to admit that there 
can be any improvement made in understanding the greatest science 
of all. True, we are not to expect any new revelations from God ; 
but we are much mistaken if there are not increased facilities for a 
correct understanding of these revelations. Recent discoveries in the 
natural sciences have modified the interpretations of Scripture to 
some extent; and doubtless the day is coming when the light of sci- 
ence shall enable us to see many things which have hitherto been un- 
discoverable. The more God's works are studied, the better his word 
will be understood ; and the more knowledge there is respecting his 
word, the more certainly may we hope for that interpretation of his 
works which shall be productive of his glory. The better these reve- 
lations are understood, the mitre mankind will know of the science of 
theology in the most enlarged sense of that term. Each age has the 
advantage of the discoveries of its predecessors, and hence occupies 
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higher ground; and if so, the views of the present ought to be more 
enlarged than those of any age which has preceded it. 

With many, Calvin's works are regarded as standards ; others, 
equally honest and zealous, regard Arminius as the most correct ex* 
pounder of biblical theology. Others pin their faith on the chorch; 
others, on councils ; others, on the last two united ; and others think 
the teachings of the church in patristic theology are the most true in- 
terpretations of the word of God. Each of these classes leans upon 
man rather than God ; upon another rather than themselves for light. 
Such sneer at the ignorant devotee of a false religion for following his 
leaders without hesitation ; while these religionists do not follow their 
guides any more implicitly than many Protestant ministers do their 
standard authors. They regard modifications in theology, occasioned 
by new discoveries in mental, moral, and physical science, of a dan- 
gerous tendency, because these views differ from what their standard 
authors have taught for truth. 

Few men, when they know that they must be regarded by their 
brethren with suspicion, and perhaps anathematized, have the har- 
dihood to cotne out and face the storm which will certainly be occa- 
sioned, if their conceptions or utterances of truth shall vary from the 
commonly received opinions. Thus one age adopts a doctrine be- 
cause others have adopted it ; and it is only once in a long period 
that there arises one who, like Luther, has the moral courage to in- 
vestigate for himself and throw out his results before the world. 
When one such does arise, he must have a courage which nothing 
can daunt, or he will not carry the point at which he is aiming. 

Independence of thought is the out-shoot only of independent in- 
vestigation ; and if ministers would be independent thinkers and 
preachers, they must themselves dig in the mines of truth. They must 
not only delve on in the same mines which have been wrought for ages, 
but must seek new mines, and labor in the hope of bringing to the 
surface ore which none other has ever seen. There is a freshness in 
thoughts which become ours, as the fruits of our own investigations 
and the results of our own labors, which those which we receive from 
others never possess. The theologian ought to study for himself; but 
to do this properly, he needs the same discipline which the scientific 
student of nature has. He must have his laboratory, and his retorts, 
and his tests, so that the precious may be separated from the vile, and 
so that he may not proclaim for truth that which will not abide the 
most severe tests. And here the reader cannot fail to note that had 
many theological writers possessed this kind of mental discipline, the 
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world would have been saved from many inuDdations of theological 
lore. Had these writers put their works to the torture aud removed 
the error, the church would have been saved from many delusions. 
We hazard nothing in saying that, to a theologian, the kind of mental 
discipline afforded by the study of the natural sciences, is eminently 
important. He who can bring to the study a mind thus trained, even if 
it may lack brilliancy, will accomplish much. 

The late Dr. Chalmers laid the foundation for a fame which has 
ranked him among the noblest intellects of earth, by bringing to the 
study of the Scriptures a mind well disciplined by reading the book of 
nature. The germ of his astronomical discourses was the germ of 
his fame, a fame which will live as long as science and Christianity 
are known. His preaching became the power of God to the salvation 
of sinners, when his well stored mind laid all its acquisitions at the 
feet of the Saviour, and his soul melted in love to him who blends in 
one glorious personage the Creator and the Crucified. 



ARTICLE IV. 

THE SANSKRIT LANGUAGE. 

On the Chrammatical Structure of the SanskriL 

Translated and Aomewbai abridged from v. Bohlen's "Da« Alte Indicn.*' By W. D. Whitney, 
Noithampton, Mass. 

Thb language in which are written the classic works of the ancient 
Hindoos bears the name Satukrita^ literally compontey concrete (from 
$am together, and kri to make), but in its common acceptation signi- 
fying perfect, as distinguished from the popular dialects, which have 
grown out of it In some districts of India it has entirely passed out 
of knowledge, so that in the Deccan, for instance, it is enough to say 
of any illegible inscription, ** it is Sanskrit,'' to put a stop to all atr 
tempts at deciphering it. It may be regarded as extinct throughout 
the whole country ever since the times of the Mohammedans, although 
still learned by the Brahmins, in order to the understanding of the 
sacred books, and even occasionally made use of in learned composi- 
tion. And had nothing come down to us from Ancient India saving 
the grammar of their admirable language, and of this only the verb. 
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with its regularity of structure, its copiousness in respecl to moods 
and tenses, the multitude of meanings it can convey with the help ol a 
lew prefixes, and its capability of being stripped of all adjuncts down 
to the naked root, we should still have been in a condition to judge 
with considerable accuracy of the spirit of the old Hindoo peofrfe. 
But apart from its value as an index of the intellectual character of 
those who spoke it, and as affording means for tracing historically the 
development of that character, the circumstance which gives to tbe 
study of the Sanskrit in our eyes its crowning importance is this : it is, 
to a remarkable degree, the most perfect and complete of a rich familj 
of languages, embracing the Greek, Latin, Gothic, Lithuanic, and 
Persian. Analytical investigations by Bopp, Humboldt, and others, 
have led to the following conclusions : the Sanskrit must have already 
attained its philosophic precision and elegance when the Grecian, 
German, and Italian colonies were sent forth, for it exhibits r^ular 
forms analogous to most of the irregular and obsolete cases and inflec- 
tions of the other languages named ; but, on the other hand, as the 
latter have retained much that has become obsolete in the Sanskrit, 
we should not be justified in considering this the mother of the family* 
Id order that the proof of these propositions may be placed within the 
reach of those who are not versed in philological analysis, I will en- 
deavor to present a brief sketch of the structure of the Sanskrit, so 
far as it is possible to do so without offering a great array of examples. 
But first of all, to lay firm ground for further progress, we roust coo* 
aider the written character, and the classification of the sounds. 
Of hieroglyphics we find no trace in India ; the oldest inscriptions are 
written with a character which resembles more or less closely that of 
the manuscripts, or, even when illegible, gives evidence of its affinity 
therewith, and in its roughest forms is plainly an immediate invention, 
and not derived through the medium of any picture-writing. The an- 
tiquity of manuscripts will give us as little help in ascertaining tbe 
time of the origin of writing among the Hindoos as among the Greeks : 
the oldest we have are of but a little later date than the Ciidices of Ho* 
mer. With the oldest deciphered inscriptions, also, of the fiAh cenlory, 
we lose all evidence of the earlier existence of an alphabetic character 
derivable from monuments, and are obliged to betake ourselves to in- 
ternal probabilities and the testimony of foreigners. The perishable 
nature of the ordinary writing material, cotton paper, rendered fre- 
quent transcription necessary ; and not only the immense body of the 
literature itself, but more particularly the great variety of popular 
running-hands, which may all be traced back to the original alphabet, 
prove that in no country was there ever more written than in India. 
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It 18 impoesible to fix historically the date of the invention of cottoD 
paper ; this only is well known, that as earlj as A. D. 650 the Arabians 
found a fine article of it in Samarcaod, and Ali Ibn Mohammed, who 
gives us the information, adds that it was then in use only there and 
in China. Earlier than this was the use of silk paper, which the Chi- 
nes? claim to have invented about 106 B. C. ; those versed in Chinese 
antiquities, however, conjecture that the art of writing: with paper and 
ink was introduced into China from India in the train of the religion of 
Fo. But the most ancient mode is undoubtedly that still practised in 
Malabar, of scratching with an iron point on green palm leaves ; the 
method always employed in the native drama, when the scene is 
laid in the open air. The Sanscrit word ZtM, to paint, made use of 
in the epics to express writing, supposes a liquid material ; in all the 
ancient works, reading and writing, when reference is had to the Ve- 
das, are taken for granted as universally known ; the Bhagavadgita 
mentions the first letter in the alphabet ; and accordingly it is not true 
of India as of other countries, that the art of writing was born and 
grew up with the prose literature. It must, moreover, have been pretty 
generally familiar at the time of the Macedonians; else those guide- 
boards by the road-sides, marked with names and distances, were 
wholly useless. Finally, we conclude that the written character, 
though unknown at the time of separation of the kindred tribes, (for 
otherwise the Greeks would hardly have adopted the imperfect Pheni- 
cian alphabet, which so fettered their language,) must yet, at a com- 
paratively early period, have allied itself with the Sanskrit; since the 
latter, in its euphonic changes, is so often governed by it : and above 
all, that it was not introduced from abroad, but must be deemed of in- 
dependent Indian origin ; that learned and accurate palaeographer, 
Kopp, having failed to establish any affinity between it and the Pheni-^ 
cian alphabet. 

The Sanskrit alphabet, whose invention, as an act of immediate in- 
^iration, the Indians attribute to Brahma, is called Devan&gari, or 
writing of the gods ; and, like all its derivatives, reads from left 
to right It is arranged according to the organs of utterance, and is 
80 complete, that any language may be spelt with its forty-nine signs. 
Among its vowels, numbering with the diphthongs fourteen, we miss 
only short o and short e ; that is to say, these sounds have no peculiar 
representatives in the written language ; both, however, are included 
in the short a, and may oflen be traced out or guessed at by the aid of 
the kindred tongues ; e. g. asthin, a bone, oaiiup ; am, enemy, ig^g. 
But it is unsafe attempting to fix, by such means, the pronunciation 
of a dead language ; and the sound of a^ in the Sanskrit^ may have been 
40* 
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pfetty uniform. Peculiar to the Defan&gari, on the other band, are the 
vowel-like letters ri and Iri; the latter, pronounced somewhat like tbe 
Polish 1, is introduced merely for the sake of uniformity, in order that 
the semi-vowels, ya, ra, la, va, which^re subject to conversion into vow- 
els, may have each its corresponding element, i, ri, Iri, u. The ri, how- 
ever, or vowel r, is essential to the Sanskrit, though appearing in the 
sister languages as a consonant, in its Guna-form, as the Indian would 
say ; e. g. kri or kr, creare; vrit, vertere; stri, sternere; trip, ri^psia- 
a^au Moreover, there is a separate sign for the lengthened sound of 
each vowel, and we have a and &, i and i, u and u, ri and ri, Iri and 
Iri. A unites with i, whether either be long or short, to form the 
diphthong e (e as in there) ; a and e become ai (our long i), which is, 
as it were, a triphthong. In like manner comes o from a and u, and 
au (ou in our) from a and o. It is not for the sake of euphony only 
that this union takes place, when, either in composition, or to avoid 
the hiatus, the final vowel of a word is blended with the initial of the 
next following (e. g. hitopadesa for hita-upadesa, nai va for na eva) ; 
a similar change takes place, also, in the formation of derivatives, by 
the addition of an a to the primitive vowel ; for instance, i is strength- 
ened into e, u into <r, which first increment is called by the grammar 
rians Guna, coloring ; again, b becomes ai ; cr, au ; this is termed 
Wriddhi, growth. By attention to these changes, we are always en- 
abled to recognize the derivative, and refer it back to its primitive. 
So prauda, proud, leads us to the root, prud, to be proud ; yaavana, 
youth, to yuvan, a young man. Applying the same process to the cog* 
Mate languages, we have from cupere, first copa, then cauponari ; so 
likewise are the Norse raudr, red, or the Lithuanian raudonas, strengtb- 
ened forms, the Sanskrit rudhiras, and bqv&qo^, being simpler. Ere* 
ry consonant of the Devanigari is supposed to include and be fol- 
lowed by a short a, as its soul or particle (matra), unless its place ii 
supplied by some other vowel expressed ; just as, according to some 
autho^tied, in the old Roman, krus was written for karus, kra for ce« 
ra. This a was originally signified by the perpendicular line in each 
consonant, which is therefore omitted when the a is silent, or doubled 
when it is lengthened. The exactness and consistency of this mode ei 
vocalization, show that it could have been but once invented ; its p^ 
ouliarities are lost in tiie rounded current^hands, and are wanting erea 
in a number of the Devan&gari letters themselves, which may be later 
additions to the alphabet, being, as they are, merely modifications of 
other sounds. A horizontal line above the letters unites them «all^ 
graphically in^o words, but it is an unessential pari of the cbartcter, 
and carely (bund in ancient iascrijUic 
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After the towels and diphthongs come the consonants, arranged in 
five classes, and in such an order that, the classes being written above 
one anoiber, the first perpendicular line will include the smooth 
nMrtes, the second their aspirates, the third the middle mutes, the 
fourth their aspirates, and the fifth the nasals. These latter are 
not in other languages, as here, denoted by separate signs, although 
the guttural n in angUf for instance, is obviouslj quite distinct from 
the dental in enter. A point written above the calligraphic line, 
termed anosvara, may stand instead of any one of the nasals. The 
five classes are as follows. First, the Gutturals ; ka, kha, ga, gha, 
nga. Second, the Palatals ; cha (ch in church), chha, ja (j in James), 
jha, na. This class is of special importance with respect to compara- 
tive investigations. Cha, even in Sanskrit, is convertible into ka; 
from vach, to speak, comes v&k, a word, vox ; and in Latin qu often 
supplies its place : pancha, five, quinque ; chatur, four, quatuor. In 
the classic languages, g stands for ja, and in all probability originally 
hadjthe same pronunciation, as it still has in their dialects ; rftj, to rule, 
rajan, king, regere, rex (for regs) ; Italian, il rege ; jinu,knee, yorVf 
genu ; French, genou ; etc. Third, the Linguals or Cerebrals, called 
in Sanskrit, head-tones ; ta, tha, da dha, na ; peculiar to this lan- 
guage, and ottered back in the throat. These exhibit a tendency to 
pass into r. Fourth, the Dentals, ta, tha, da dha, na. Fifth, the La- 
bials, pa, pha, ba, bha, ma. Next follow the semivowels, ya, ro, la, 
va; then the sibilants, sa palatal, sa dental, and sha; and last of all, 
the aspirate, ha. The first sa varies to k, even in the Sanskrit, and 
yet more readily in the cognate languages ; dis, to point, indicare, 
deixpvfu ; das, to bite, dd%<a ; dris, to see, degxea^ai ; pasu, Beast 
(from pas, to tie), pecus ; satam, hundred, centum; dasa, ten, de- 
cern, ddua ; svan, dog, xvcip. The f is wanting among the Sanskrit 
elemeiUs, and the aspirated bha, performs its office ; as, bhu, to be, 
fpiea, fuo ; bhri, to bear, (pefipco. This system of arrangement is of high 
autiqaity, for we find it observed in the earliest lists of roots, and it is 
followed by aU the vocabularies, as well as by the derived dialects. 
The extended use of the Devan&gari agrees precisely in point of time 
with the spread of Buddhism, which during the fifth century before 
Christ and later, gradually made its way out of India over all the islands 
and through China, Japan, and northern Thibet. It has been preserved 
nearly pure in the written character of Cashmere, and of a northern 
dialect in India; is but little corrupted among the Ilindostanees 
about Agra and Ddhi, as also among the Sikhs of Puiijaub and the 
Mahrattat. The alphabet of the Bengalee dialect along the Ganges, 
likewise used by the inhabitants of Assam on the Brahmaputra, is 
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sharper and slighter. As we go southward, we find a tendency to a 
rounded hand more and more prevailing. Besides the systems still in 
use, there are many which may be regarded as dead stereotypes ; as, 
among others, the triple character of the Pali, in which are written the 
sacred books of the Buddhists about Ava and Pegu. 

In order now to arrive at some degree of acquaintance with the in- 
ternal structure and peculiarities of the Sanskrit, we must go back to 
the so-called roots of the language. The Indian, naturally inclined to 
speculate upon every subject, has ever made his own language a spe- 
cial study, because it was the holy tongue in which Brahma himself 
revealed the sacred writings. He has, in truth, made himself thoroughly 
master of the process of its development, as nothing better shows than 
that profound and remarkable step, his attempt to strip the verbs of 
their subjectivity, in order to arrive at the naked elements of the lan- 
guage ; and thus, what so late as Schlozer was declared to be a useless 
folly, the endeavor, namely, to trace out the original beginnings oft 
language, he has long since effected with regard to the Sanskrit. For 
next after the interjection, that mere animal utterance, which seeks to 
express feeling only by sounds of a higher or lower key, these stems 
(dhatavas) plainly constitute the first attempts to clothe with form the 
fleeting breath, when pantomime was found no longer sufficient If 
the vowels may properly be styled the soul of language, the consonants 
supply its peculiar physiognomy; they are the characteristic part, 
and they are more oi less imitations of natural sounds, in proportion 
as a sensual observation of Nature, or a cultivated reason, have borne 
the more prominent part in the formation of a language. Among the 
Sanskrit elements are to be found very few such imitations ; instances 
are, tup, to strike, tvTtreiv ; pat, to fall ; e3q>ression8 for speaking, 
knowing, teaching, meditating, are comparatively very numerous; 
and rarest of all those for struggling and fighting ; facts which bear 
strong testimony to the early earnest and peaceful character of the In- 
dian ; indeed, as Humboldt remarks, many and varied evidences of 
his propensity to abstraction and pious seclusion are traceable in hb 
language. The roots being formed by the addition of consonants to 
a simple breathing, they must of course be all monosyllabic, whether 
containing one consonant or more ; as, ma, to measure ; smi, to smile ; 
skand, to ascend. Simple vowel roots, Grimm disallows, and in this 
the acute philologist is fully borne out by the Sanskrit, which in such 
apparent cases shows that it has itself lost a consonant, or that the 
other languages have corrupted the stems ; as the Greek dvtit, comes 
from the Sanskrit av and va, to blow. As to the signification of the 
roots, we gather from their development that they form t descriplife 
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partofspeecby iqterinedUte between an interjection and an adjeetl?e, 
and therefore the verbal stem appears generally in its purest form in 
the imperative, or as the final member of an adjective compound ; 
e. g. dharmavid, skilled in law ; vid being the root, meaning to utuUr* 
stand; compare armiger, frugifer, etc. So also is the Latin termina- 
tioQ brum to be be referred to bhri, to bear ; as, candelabrum, light* 
bearer. The Indian grammarians regard their verbal-stems as germs, 
or material (prakriti), which become verbs only when invested with 
intellectual predicaments, when the relation to the attribute and the 
existence of the subject in respect to quantity and quality are ex* 
pressed ; when, in short, a complete sentence is formed : for instance, 
tupami, I strike, properly contains the predicate tup, the copula as (to 
be), and the subject mi ; sinking am I, They therefore define the 
roots by abstract ideas, as speech and motion, which they regard as 
original categories; and moreover express the definition in a case 
which has the least direct connection with an object, namely, the U> 
cative ; e. g. i, to go, is explained by kanti-gati-vyapti-kshepa-prajana* 
khadaneshu, in loving, going, obtaining, throwing, begetting, biting, a 
single compound, whose last member bears the case-ending. There 
are about five hundred roots of motion ; next in number are those of 
sound ; but not until they become organized and inflected verbs, do 
they come within the province of general usage, which limits more naiw 
rowly the nature of the motion or sound ; e. g. ling, to move, inflected 
or united with a prefix^ means to embrace, umschillingen ; ag, to set in 
motion, agere, applies particularly to fire ; hence agnis, fire, ignis : 
valg, to move, is as a verb modified to express wry or crooked motion ; 
compare the Latin valgus, the Greek (pAyo), flecto, the English to walk ; 
the latter, however, has lost the accessory idea. So tus, to sound, in 
coronion use, becomes to cough, tussire ; vrih, to sound, properly r^ 
fers to the cry of the elephant ; and thus all these lighter shades of 
meaning lie dormant, as it were, in the roots, and are waked into life< 
by being brought forth into the actual language. It is easy to see 
how much this analysis of the verbs must facilitate our researches into 
the inmost structure of the language, and a similar treatment of the 
classic tongues were a thing much to be desired, in order that by 
closely comparing the roots of kindred dialects, we might be enabled 
to trace out their historical development The Latin and Lithuanian 
seem more to resemble the Sanskrit in keeping fast hold of their ver- 
bal steins than does the Greek, because the noble tongue of the Hel- 
lenes, earlier left to itself, concealed its Asiatic physiognomy under 
the veil of Grecian individuality ; but even here, with the aid of the 
Sanskrit, we find it possible to trace and separate a great number of 
pure roots. 
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Almost every native iDdiao grammar contains, in the form of an 
appendix, a catalogue of roots (dhfttupita), and of these, two in par- 
ticular are highly esteemed for completeness; that of Kasinatha, 
which has been edited by Wilkins; and that of Yopadeva (Kavikal- 
padruma), which Carey embodied iu his Grammar. Rosen's learned 
and accurate work, with examples from the ancient writings, is made 
up from them both. The number of verbal-stems is 2352 ; to these 
ire to be added the so-called Sautra-roots, which are assumed by the 
grammatical rules (sutrini), in order to furnish a derivation for the 
few nouns which cannot be referred back to the others. This number 
might be reduced one half, if roots of similar signification, but diflfer- 
ently conjugated, were to be reduced to the same original. The com- - 
mon usage of the language seems to content itself with a much leas 
number ; there are more than 1800 for which Rosen fails to find ex- 
amples, and therefore in the earlier productions of Sanskrit literature, 
only five hundred appear to be commonly used ; these, however, with 
the aid of prefixes, suffice to express an inexhaustible variety of mean- 
ings. These prefixes, eighteen in number, are all of them related to 
the prepositions of the allied languages, as for instance pra (pro), pa- 
ri (ffs^'), upa (v^o), etc. ; they are mostly inseparable in the Sanskrit, 
and are only elevated to the rank of distinct prepositions in the kin- 
dred dialects, as the case-endings go out of use ; so the Slavonian 
needs no with ox by Xo express the instrument, for he has his instru- 
mental case. Examples of the manner in which the prefixes modify 
the verbs are : pat, to fall ; utpat, to fly up, mtea^cu ; &pat, to fail 
headlong ; lambh, to obtain, upalambh, to understand, to take upon 
one's self, as it were, VTtohifipdfeiv ; svas, to breathe, isvas, to con- 
sole, to give free breath ; nirsvas, to sigh, expire, visvas, to be quiet, 
etc Rosen's investigations show that no root receives four prefixes ; 
instances of the addition of two and three are, however, frequent. 

If we now take a general view of the verbal-stems of the Sanskrit, 
we shall conclude that they were reduced at a time when the lan- 
guage was still fresh and vigorous, but after it had begun in some 
measure to extend and modify itself with respect to these its funda- 
mental elements. It is, perhaps, still possible to follow these efforts of 
the language toward a more copious development, for we can detect 
among the roots certain classes of modifying changes which conld 
hardly have been suddenly effected. The first attempt was to acquire 
a new supply of roots, by rejecting a final consonant, and lengthening 
the radical vowel ; this change is evidently of very ancient date, for 
the cc^nate languages often divide the double roots among them, and 
now find their point of union in the Sanskrit ; examples are, gam 
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and ga, to go ; bhas and bhi, to ahioe, compare q>iaxm and (pan ; 
sthal and sthi, to stand, to put, compare areXXeiv and stare ; ir and i, 
to go, compare titou and ir-e ; dru, drav, and dri, to run ; all still in 
ase in the Sanskrit ; the latter corresponds to dgdia ; dhri, dhar, and 
dWL, to set; compare ti&tjfu (dadhami); from dhar comes dhara, 
earth, while terra cannot be traced to a Latin root ; pal and pa, to 
rule, to spread abroad ; compare pellere ; the former appears again 
ID the Causal, and in pallis, seat of government, as appended to the 
name of a city ; this throws light on the hitherto unexplained deriva- 
tion of ftoXig. Again, the language sought to multiply its roots by 
increasing their vowels with Wriddhi ; as, gi and gai, to sing ; dhi 
and dhyai, to meditate, etc. ; or by changing them into the correspond- 
ing semi-vowels, in which case the other languages of the family have 
ofien retained the purer form ; as, sud, sved, to sweat, sudare ; sun, 
Bvan, to sound, aonare ; sup, svap, to sleep, sopire. Still further, we 
find a tendency in the roots to become dissyllabic ; thirteen such ex- 
ceptions to the general rule are enumerated, and the mode of their ori- 
gin illustrates the efforts of the language to enrich itself. Ite further 
development would assuredly have afforded us more of such roots ; 
they would in part form denominatives, (as from duskha, pain, has 
come a verb dukh, to be in pain, and as katha, to relate, is derived 
from the interrogative katham, how? and so properly means, to make 
known the grounds of a matter ; a derivation hardly recognizable in 
inquit and the English quoth,) and in part would arise from the blend- 
ing of prefixes with the root, as has been the case with the few dissyl- 
labic roots. The last step was to relinquish the radical vowel, of which 
the Sanskrit presents us comparatively few instances. It never allows 
of such changes as, for instance, in brach, brechen, brich, gebrochen, 
bruch, but holds fast to its vowel at all events, and at the most only 
allows of a strengthening by Guna and Wriddhi. Yet the interchange 
of & and 1 is frequent and of ancient date ; e. g. pa, piv, and pi, to 
drink, which explains the common origin of nooi bibere, and mvoj ; 
again, kp and ip, to obtain, ad-ip-isci ; with the previx abhi it means, 
to hope, op-tare ; with pari, to be handy, ap-tum esse. 

Before leaving this part of my subject, which is evidently of the 
highest importance to the thorough investigation of the classic lan- 
guages, and, as relating to the very ground work of the Sanskrit, 
seems to require a degree of detail in its treatment, I must make 
reference to those stems which, in some of their inflected forms, intro- 
duced a nasal, because they furnish a common origin and point of 
anion to the corresponding Latin and Greek verb?; as lih, and linh, 
to lick, XeixBif and lingere ; chhid and chhind, to split, (T^iScfy and 
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scindere ; ud and und, to flow, vdciQ and unda ; labh and lambh, to at- 
tain, Xa^ta and Xan^avm ; yuj and yiinj, to unite (yuktas), jungerc 
and jugum; pij and pinj, to paint (piktas), pingere and pictus; and 
sak and sank, to be holy, which explains sacer and sanctus, for which 
R&rcher and others, of late, could find no root. The Latin, in parttc^ 
ular, gains from the Sanskrit a fixedness and certainty in its etymology, 
which none other of the kindred languages furnish it ; would we set- 
tle the dispute among grammarians, as to whether Tehemens should be 
spelt with an h, the Sanskrit stem vah, to carry, Tehere, decides it in 
the affirmative ; would we trace to a root aevum and auivj we find it 
in the Sanskrit iv, to endure ; dies is in Sanskrit dy& (like the Cretan 
^ ^/a), and comes from div, to shine; proelium, ispralaya, dissolution, 
from pra-li ; the teeth, o^ovrai^ dentes, are adantas, the eaters, from 
ad, edere ; the Sanskrit likewise assures us that the old derivation of 
vidua from the Etrurian iduare, is incorrect ; widow here is vidhava, 
literally, without a husband (dhavas) ; and so in innumerable other 
cases. But it is time to leave these naked stems, the germs of the verbs, 
and turn our attention to the verbs themselves. 

The division into the so-called conjugations is based upon the diP 
ferent methods in which the personal endings are united to the root. 
There are tien of them, but they differ only in respect to the first four 
tenses. The first introduces an a between the root and the termination ; 
pach, to cook^ pach-a-ti, he cooks ; analogous to the Greek XeiTt'O-fteT^ 
for hifTfiev. Nearly half the whole number of verbs belong to this 
conjugation. The second is properly the primitive conjugation, for it 
adds the personal endings immediately to the root ; ad-mi, I eat, ved- 
roas, we know; Doric Td/^c^* ; p&, to rule, pirn i, pfisi, piti, declined 
precisely like qidfu. The number of roots in this conjugation is some 
sixty or seventy ; in the Greek and Latin it is still less. The third 
takes a reduplication ; d&, to give, dadsimi, like dtdoofn ; dhst, to set, 
dadhimi, ti&tjfJiL The fourth introduces a y ; vas, to clothe, vasy- 
anti, they clothe; we may find formations analogous to this in the 
Gothic and Althochdeutsch, though not in the Greek. The fifth adds 
nu to the root ; ap-nu-mas, we obtain ; compare Stixrviii. The sixth 
is much like the first, but is uncommon. The seventh includes the 
stems already mentioned, which admit a nasal ; yuj and yunj, to unite. 
The eighth adds u; as tan, to stretch, tan-u-mas, we stretch; so 
rav-v-o). In the Latin tendere, a d is introduced, as in pro-d^ire, and 
other words. The Greek sometimes prefixes ad; e. g. Sanskrit ra- 
ras, dew, ros; Greek, d^oao^ ; Sanskrit asru, tear ; Greek, 'dox^, etc. 
The ninth appends ni ; lu, to loosen, lu-ni-mas, we loosen ; compare 
daxvm, idaxor. The tenth agrees with the fourth in introdactng a y. 
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Every verb is either transitive (parasmaipadara, passing over to an* 
other) or reflexive (itmanepadam, returning upon the actor). From 
the first are formed pasinves, which have the inflexions of the middle. 
Likewise are found modifications of the roots into Causals, Frequenta- 
lives, and Dcsideratives ; the latter formed by reduplication, as in 
Greek ; e. g. pipas, to wish to drink ; compare mnQdaxm, didgdaxm. 
The moods and tenses are ten, arranged as follows. The Present ; 
the Potential, corresponding to the Subjunctive and Optative ; e. g. 
from pi, io rule, pay&m, payas, piy&t, I might or could rule, etc. ; com- 
pare qmfjVf (pairigy (paifj ; dadyam, I would give, dtdoir^. The Im- 
perative ; p&tu, let him rule ; dadatu, let him give ; like (pctroo, didotm. 
The Imperfect with an augment ; apim, apis, apit, I ruled ; Iqfftp, 
l(pa^, i(pa ; adadam, I gave, ididtof. The Perfect with a reduplica- 
tion ; tutopa, I have struck, titvna. Two Futures, one periphrastic, 
formed with help of the auxiliary, to be; datismi, for data-asmi, a 
giver am I ; the other regular, with the character s : dasyami, I will 
give ; compare doxro}. The Precative ; this, with the other tenses 
following, is of rare occurrence: dayasam, I would give, Soitjaav. 
The Conditional, used in hypothetical propositions; adisyat, if he 
gives. Lastly, an Aorist, with an augment : adam, like Idoav. Each 
tense has a singular, a dual, and a plural, and in the dual a first per^ 
son, which all the other members of the family, save the Lithuanian, 
have lost. It may be remarked, however, that the Indian regards our 
first person as the third, because the /is last taken cognizance of by 
consciousness ; and so their declension runs ; he loves, thou lovest, I 
love. Finally, from every mood and tense are formed participles, en- 
tirely analogous to those of the classic languages. I shall not, how- 
ever, enlarge further upon the nature and inflection of the verb, as 
what I have already said will suflice to give some idea of its structure, 
and this part of the subject has been learnedly and thoroughly treated 
of by Bopp. Neither will it be necessary to take up the declension of 
the noun, however interesting would be its comparison with that of the 
kindred tongues, upon which moreover it casts much light. There 
are eight cases ; namely, besides the classic six, an instrumental and 
a locative. The latter ends in i, which, with final a of the root, be- 
comes e : deve, in God. In domi, ruri, this character is still percep- 
tible ; in TQoiji, Romae, and the like, it has become confounded with 
the genitive and dative. Both noun and pronoun have also a com- 
plete dual. The Indian grammarians treat the noun as they treat the 
verb, inasmuch as they assume for it a fundamental form, which only 
becomes a noun by the addition of case endings; accordingly we find 
in a vocabulary not Devas, God, but deva, as the nominative is formed 
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by affixing an a : not nama, name, but namao, the n, rejected to form 
the nominative, appearing again in the declension. It is as if the Latio 
were to give homin, and pulver, as fundamental forms for homo and 
pulvis. These forms are mostly traceable to the verbal-stems, and 
are very variously derived from them : by the before-mentioned 
strengthening of the vowel (Guna and Wriddhi) ; as from ynj, to 
unite, yoga, union ; or by simply adding a vowel ; as from tal, to count, 
comes tala, number ; or by the addition of an infinite number of deriva* 
tive syllables, suffixes, which give to this language a copiousness such 
as belongs to po other. I will name here but a few of them : alai^, a, 
am, form general nouns; from stha, to stand, sth&la, anything that 
stands, a dish, a stool, etc. ; from pi, to drink, piyala (name of a tree), 
compare q)tdXrj ; from chand, to shine, candidum esse, chandaia, 
lamp, chandelle : tra indicates the instrument ; pa, to drink, patra, 
cup : bhas, to shine, bh&stra, window, old Latin, festra ; vas, to clothe, 
vastra, clothing, Greek « qpfcrr^/V '• tri denotes the actor ; su, to sew, 
sutri, the sewer, sutor; kri, to make, kartri (kartaram), creator; 
jan, to beget, janitri, genitrix : ras, a, am, forms adjectives ; mad- 
hu, honey, fjis^v, nielh, mead ; thence madhuras, sweet, ripe, maturus : 
ikas has the same office, vasantikas, spring-like ; compare ;roit^fxo^, 
etc. : inas, a, am, signifies a relation ; kula, family, kulinas, belong- 
ing to a family ; compare leoninus, ^Xipog : tas, not inflected, serves 
to express, adverbially, a relation of place ; devatas, from God ; com- 
pare coelitus, divinitus; tas, a, am, or nas, na, nam, form past passive 
participles; datas, i, am, given, d&nam, gift, donum ; the same suf- 
fix makes of aris, enemy, arina, discord ; compare iQirtvg. 

The final means by which the Sanskrit arrives at great copiousness 
and elegance is composition. The various methods of composition are 
reduced by the native grammarians to fixed classes, and of some of these 
classes only single examples are to be found in the classic languages, 
so limited in comparison is their capacity for forming them. Most 
frequent is that class of which a limiting adjective constitutes the first 
member, a substantive the second, Bahuvrihi, which Schlegel terms 
qualitative composition ; e. g< mahatman, of lofly spirit, like raag- 
nanimus, QododdxivXog. Another class is Tatpurusha, the energic 
composition, whose first member is dependent on the second in a way 
usually expressed by a case ; devaddnam, God's gifl, for danam de- 
vasya ; Ram&yana, Rama's adventures ; analogous to TraTQoxtoro^^ 
aurifaber. A compound whose first member is a numeral is called 
Dviga ; panchanavas, having five ships, like nerroLer^g, septicollis. 
Another, Avyayibhiva, unites a particle with a substantive ; anugan- 
gam, what is along the Ganges, like noQcixotng, confinis. When a 
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qaalifying adjective is connected with a substantive, the compound is 
termed Karmadharaya ; maharaja, the great king ; MeyaXonohg ; the 
Latin affords no examples. The last class unites two or more, often 
many, substantives as asyndeta ; e. g. panip&dan, hands and feet ; 
8o Aristophanes forms Tisameneophaiuippus, and perhaps the Latin 
suovetaurilia is of the same character. All these compounds are 
easily recognized in Sanskrit, because the case ending is only applied 
to the final member, all the others retaining the ground-form. Some 
have, however, ignorantly mistaken the euphonic connection of words 
(or composition, and maintained accordingly that there were to be 
found words of several hundred syllables. For the Sanskrit, having 
only regard to euphony, adapts the final consonant of one word to the 
initial of the next, and writes both together ; as if the Greek were to 
write the sentence TJjf nohp xal tr^v OLQxk^ Xan^avnv^ Tr^finoXtYtarr^ 
agX^Xlafi^apetp. 

This grammatical sketch may suffice to enable us to judge in some 
measure of the character of the Sanskrit ; that this character is of high 
antiquity, we are assured not merely by the close and minute analogy 
discernible between it and the kindred languages, particularly the 
classical (and that this is not a casual resemblance, the entire diversity 
of structure of the Semitic family proves), but also by the fact that the 
productions which Solomon obtained from India are called by names 
which admit of a regular derivation from roots of this language, and 
that all geographic appellations, and more especially Indian words, 
which we receive from Alexander's Greeks, are, however much cor- 
rupted they may be, explainable in Sanskrit. One more very remark- 
able circumstance tends to prove the same thing, and moreover cor- 
roborates our theory of the influence of Indian on Egyptian civilization, 
namely, that the ancient Egyptian names allow of an easy and natural 
explanation by the Sanskrit, while the etymologies which Jablonsky, 
Loega, Champollion, and others, have attempted from the Coptish, 
vary widely from one another, although their signification ought to be 
but one, and of evident probability. It is, however, but an uncertain 
matter at best, to guess at the derivation of names whose meaning is 
not given, and such attempts have ever constituted the most slippery 
ground of etymology. 

The Indians regard Panini as their oldest grammarian ; yet he com- 
piled from still earlier works his short aphorisms or sutras, 0996 in 
number, and the Bhagavadgita makes mention of grammatical forms, 
thus showing that abstract grammar even then had an existence. 
Katyayanas wrote a commentary on Panini's sutras; a brother of 
Vikramaditya also applied himself to their elucidation, and during the 
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century before Christ the grammatical rules were woven into a re- 
markable poem, the Bhattikavya, by Bhartriharis. The professed sub- 
ject of this poem of twenty cantos is the adventures of Rama, but its 
main purpose is to furnish practical illustrations of theoretical gram- 
mar, to which end it introduces the greatest variety of forms, anoma- 
lies, and words rarely used, yet without becoming either obscure or 
inelegant Panini's dark oracular sayings were likewise interpreted 
by a great commentary, the Mahabhashya, which is regarded as a 
standard authority, and ascribed to Patanjalis, the founder of the 
Yoga-philosophy ; and this again has found its commentators. The 
sutras themselves, with such explanations as seemed most necessary, 
have been published at Calcutta. The work of Ramachandras, called 
Prakriyakaumudi, is shorter, and on a systematic plan; it, too, has 
undergone revision, and has appeared at Calcutta. From this was de- 
rived a popular grammar, the Sarasvata. One of the most recent, but 
highly esteemed in Bengal, is that of Vopadevas, styled Mugdabodha; 
its use, however, is rendered difficult by its new terminology. From 
these originals were drawn the first Sanskrit grammars of the Europe 
ans; they were arranged in strict accordance with the native method, 
which was not calculated to facilitate the study of the language The 
Jesuit Hanxleden had picked up and committed to paper some scanty 
particulars touching the language ; and from his collection the Cir- 
melite Paulinus, likewise a German, made up the first Sanskrit gram- 
mar, abounding in the grossest errors, which he nevertheless struggled 
stoutly to defend against the English. These latter are the true Ibao- 
ders of Sanskrit grammar, and first among them comes Colebrooke, 
whose work, unfortunately, was not completed and is very rare ; Ca- 
rey followed, and Wilkins, who excels all others in the simplicity and 
perspicuity of his arrangement ; then Forster, who by the complete- 
ness of his paradigms did much to aid investigations into the structure 
of the language ; the second part of his grammar, broken off by his 
death, was to have contained a translation of that of Vopadevas, a 
prosody, and such a treatise on the roots, with full references to the 
classic authors, as Rosen has since furnished us. Finally, Yates 
published a grammar according to the occidental system, which how- 
ever is not entirely applicable to the Sanskrit, even had Yates's work 
been less inaccurate ; its most valuable part is a list of grammatical 
terms and a brief treatise on prosody. The latter subject is often han- 
dled by the Indians in their own writings, and has engaged the atten- 
tion of some of the greatest poets. After these English, the first Ger- 
man grammar made its appearance, viz. that of Othmar Frank ; in it 
some progress was made, particularly with reference to the syntax^ 
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which had before been neglected ; but Wilkins's clear arrangement 
it abandoned, and its lack of paradigms is an embarrassing defect, 
which however finds its excuse in the fact that Frank, for want of 
types, was compelled to make use of lithographs, at considerable trou- 
ble and expense. Bopp*s complete grammar needs only to be men- 
tioned, as the name of the author is a guarantee of the learning and 
accuracy of the work ; it has been translated into Latin, and an 
abridged edition, adapted to general use, has also been published. 

The subject of Sanskrit lexicography will demand less of our atten- 
tion, as we have already mentioned the lists of roots, and as little has 
here been done by Europeans to help the student. The Indians possess 
an infinite number of native works in this department, commonly called 
koshas, thesauri; Wilson had met with seventy-six of them; but they 
are on the whole of less practical use than the catalogues of roots, for 
either they contain nothing but obscure glosses, or they are otherwise 
incomplete, and all, at the fancy of the collector, are homonymically or 
synonymically arranged in metrical stanzas. The best and most com- 
plete dictionary, in the estimation of the Indians, is the Amarakosha 
of Amarasinhas. The poems and other works of this author were 
destroyed during the persecution of the Buddhists, to which sect he 
belonged ; but his useful and not heretical lexicon was spared, and 
others labored to perfect and complete it. With its supplements, but 
without a word of explanatory matter, it was published at Calcutta in 
1807; but here again came to our aid that same scholar who, with so 
varied and profound learning, had illustrated the Vedas, the reli- 
gious ceremonies, the sects of the Buddhists and Jainas, the philoso- 
phy, laws, astronomy, mathematics, grammar, and prosody, of India, 
Henry Thomas Colebrooke, now (1830), in his old age, the worthy 
President of the Royal Asiatic Society in London. He republished 
the Amarakosha with a translation and explanations, and facilitated 
its use by a register or concordance as ample as the work itself, for the 
latter was formed on the plan of arranging together synonymous words, 
as for instance all forms of expression for God, for heaven, etc., and 
so, being intended to be learned by heart by the studious Hindoo, 
was utterly useless to a European. For this reason Paulinus mistook 
the work for a collection of traditions and liturgies, and Anquetil Du- 
peron for a treatise on the Phallus (its opening subject being linga, 
gender, of words, that is to say), and both defended their opinion 
against the English with indecorous vehemence. From these and 
many other original word-books, eighteen in all, and ten commentaries 
on the Amarakosha, was made up the first and only Sanskrit diction- 
ary (now, unfortunately, out of print), by Wilson, containing about 
41* 
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sixty thousand words, but spite of its copiousness, still far firom com- 
plete, and an insufiicient guide through the Sanskrit literature. A 
great desideratum, namely, a Glossary to the episodes and extracts 
which have been published in Germany, has been furnished to begin- 
ners by Bopp himself. 



ARTICLE V. 



SPIRITUALITY OF THE BOOK OF JOB AS EXHIBITED IN A 
COMMENTARY ON CHAPTER XIV, EXAMINED IN CONNECTION 
WITH OTHER PASSAGES. 

By Tayler Lewis, LL. D., ProfeBsor of Greek in the University of the City of New York. 
(Concluded from p. 2S9.) 

Verse 13. '^MMn biKd^a •jn*) ^n . The apparent utter despondency 
of the preceding expressions is succeeded by the language of agoniz- 
ing prayer, as though the gloomy conception had suggested and ewen 
impelled the cry for deliverance. The idea of annihilation, when 
dwelt upon, becomes intolerable. The earnestness of the petition 
shows that the seemingly despairing statement had not been the lan- 
guage of denial, but of a soul seeking in it a confirmation to faith as 
the only refuge from the intolerable darkness of the of^xwing view. 
Oh that thou wovldst lay me up in Hades, ^t^ means not simply to 
conceal generally, like ^nG or "^"nDn, but also to lay away in security 
as a precious deposit. Compare Ps. 27: 6 Bis will hide me in his pa- 
vilioH, in the secret of his tabernacle. Hence the righteous are called 
njh^ ^'y(t:L , clientes Jehovah, as Gesenius gives it — more properly — 
Bis hidden ones, 

bix^ . This word alone is sufficient proof that the ancient He- 
brews, from the earliest periods of their language, believed in a sepa- 
rate world of souls, a realm of the dead, distinct from the grave, for 
which they had another distinct and well known term. Although re> 
garded as denoting a subterranean habitation, or as a region to wbich 
the grave might seem the local entrance, yet almost every use of the 
word, from Genesis to Malachi, indicates a conception clearly distinct 
from that of the mere earthly receptacle of the body. This, indeed, 
seems conceded both by Herder and Rosenmiiller. There can be do 
better proof than the account of the transaction between Saul and tke 
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mtch of Endor, to convince anj candid mind that soch a ghost-world, 

or realm of dq>arted spirits, was a settled part of the common belief of 

t^e common Jewieh mind, entertained as strongly, and perhaps more 

strongly, than the prevailing notions now existing respecting an unseen 

spirit land. Whatever view we may take of that strange narrative, as 

wholly or partly real in respect to the particular scenes exhibited, it 

proves incontestably three things. It shows us, first, a common or popO" 

lar belief in a world of departed human spirits ; secondly, a belief in the 

reappearance of such spirits, at certain times, upon the earth; and 

tbirdly, in the power of a certain class of persons called ohoth (niaiM) 

thus to have intercourse with, and to bring up, the departed dead. In 

fact, this incident, together with the frequent mention of the effort 

made to put a stop to the evil practices connected with such a belief, 

aod which date back to the time of Moses, proves that among the Jews 

there was as firm a recognition of a ghostly state, as has ever prevailed 

among us. The very name given to these professed dealers with the 

spiritual world, was sometimes applied to the ghost itself, as in Isa. 

29: 4, And thy 'voice shall be like that of a spirit (3iK) coming out of 

the eartkA 

There may be traced a manifest resemblance between the Hebrew 
Sbeol and the Greek Hades. The etymology ever given by the older 
Hebraists, whether Jews or Christians, made this more striking. Ha- 
des means the invisibU, the unknotoh. The same idea was sought in 
the Hebrew word, by supposing it to be derived from the verb ^Kia , 
to €isk or demand Of this, two views were taken : one referred the verb 
to the ghostly world itself, as ever demanding or asking more and 
more victims, as never satisfied, rapax orcus,^ as it is styled by the 
Latin poet Catullus ; the other regarded it as addressed, objectively, 
to Sheol, in the sense of anxious and gloomy interrogation. In this 
Way it presents the conception of the unknown state, towards which 
is ever directed the very inquiry contained in the 10th verse of this 
chapter, Man dies and yields up his breath, and oh where is hef (i^M) 
It is the unseen spirit land, from whence no answer comes, although 
so oflen and so anxiously invoked. From such conception came the 
ancient practice of thrice solemnly calling upon the manes, as the mor- 
tal remains were borne towards their final resting place. It is this 
feeling of the unknown, of the unseen, of the unsatisfied, which be- 

' G^eseDias defines the s i'k vcKvofiavriCt i. e. Itariolus ituxmtationum et camunum 
magicorum vi manes evocans, 

' It would almost seem as if tbere were some allasion to such a supposed etymo- 
logical sense of the word, by the prophetHabkkuk, ch. ii. verse 5, who haili enlarged 
his desire Woe SkeoL, and cannot be satisfied* 
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longs to the Greek Hades ; and if this derivation could be allowed, 
the Hebrew Sheol would etymologically present the same tckoj only 
through a different organ of sense. From the one, it might be said, 
there comes no gleam of light to the anxious eye ;i from the other, no 
voice to the listening ear. The other derivation, which is probably 
the correct one, regards it as connected with the radical b^ , having 
the sense o£holi&ume$$, cavity ^ and corresponding to the Greek xoilb^i 
the German Hoik, 

Although the Hebrew conception of Sheol, as well as the Greek of 
Hades, was of a sombre, and on the whole undesirable state, still it was 
regarded as a condition of conscious rest, where one might be sup> 
posed to repose in security under the watchful eye of Gkkl, and which 
might, therefore, be looked to and prayed for, by the suffering, as a 
refuge from the overwhelming calamities of the present life. Thus the 
ghost of Samuel complains, or is represented as complaining, wbeo 
disquieted and made again to revisit the agitating scenes of this world, 
I Sam. 28: 15. There are, moreover, some few intimations of distinct 
apartments for the righteous and the wicked. It is in reference to the 
latter, that it is so often spoken of as the pit ; and there are now and 
then expressions of a far different kind, which seem to denote a differ- 
ent state^ if not a different locality, for the beloved of God. Of this kind 
were, the congregation of the fathers — the secret place of the MostSgk 
— the shtidow of the Almighty , where he hides his chastdim^ or euhjedt 
of his grace. These latter terms, it is true, are metaphorically used of 
the divine protection even in this life; but they may be also regarded 
as having their fullest import in reference to the unseen world, and to 
those who, although long since departed, are said still to " ^'t^ tmte 
Him" and of whom he styles himself " their God." He is not the God 
of the dead, but of the living. 

The general feeling, however, accompanying the word Shed, is that 
of a joyless and undesirable life ; and therefore, although Job may have 
looked to it as, in some sense, a refuge, there is an exceeding natural- 
ness and probability in the allusion which he afterward seems to make 
to a deliverance from Sheol into some higher condition of renovated 
being, whenever and wherever it might be, whether upon the earth, or 
in the heavens, or heaven of heavens ; whether to be a life like the 
present, or one far more blessed, permanent, and glorious. As also io 

* With the etymological conception of Hades, as the obscnrc, the unknown, the 
invisible, are connected some of the more common expressions of the Gitfek poets 
for life, such as 6pdv <^uog ijeXioio^ and also the poetical use of verbs of sight as 
eqoivalent to (^ or (iCtnv. The same metaphor also exists in the Hebrew, as in 
Ecdesiastes 11:7, Itiaa pleatant thing to behold the stm. 
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Pd. 49: 15, where the whole context impels us to regtrd it as spoken 
of a state after death, in which there shall be some deliverance pe- 
culiar to tlie righteous, and not of a mere temporal salvation : surelf 
God wxU redeem my soul from the hand (or power) of Skeol^ for Hi 
will receive me. Compare also Ps. 16: 10, Thou wilt not leave my soul 
in SheoL 

The reader will pardon us here,jn making a suromarj review of the 
probable state of this ancient belief in a future life, the modified as- 
pects under which it maj have been held, at different times, in differ- 
ent nations, or in different states of individual souls, and of the circum- 
stances to which may be ascribed its growth and development in the 
world. There may be traced, we think, two several kinds or rather 
grades of belief. There vf^Sf first, the common creed, or rather senH* 
ment ; of which we have spoken as being universal in the age of Job. 
It was the bare notion of a continued spiritual existence after the di»- 
solution of the body. This was in some unknown though generally 
imagined subterranean locality. It was thought of by means of concep- 
tions derived, in a great measure, from the impressive phenomena of 
the dying hour, and of the grave or funereal rites, and therefore tinged 
with many sombre and fear inspiring shades. To this extent, at least, 
the dogma of a ghostly world seems to have been held, semper, ubiquCf 
et cib omnibus. Pages of antiquarian research could produce no surer 
conviction of its universality than the repeated Homeric expression, 
itXvtd !&9sa tskqcSt, The renowned, the far-famed nations of the dead 
of whom all have heard^^vifho were everywhere the subjects of reli- 
gious rites, and addressed with sacrifices and supplications. 

Again, there was, in the second place, what may be styled the occa- 
sional or individual belief, brought out by peculiar circumstances, 
and though naturally connected with the first, yet still held as a matter 
of experience or personal interest, rather than as part of some univer- 
sal tradition, which the individual soul holds, not so much of itself, as 
through its participation in the common mind of the nation or period. 
This more personal belief, thus manifesting itself in occasional hopes 
and fears, brought out by inward workings, or prompted by outward 
suggestions, may be the commencement of a new modification which 
becomes afterwards more and more common among reflecting souls, 
and in this way finally assumes the form of a settled and universal 
creed. It is first the strong desire, having its birth in their souls, and 
then the incipient belief, then from the prison of Hades, undesirable 
even for the good, there would yet be a deliverance to some better 
state. In minds of a certain cast, this might give rise to the idea of a 
metempsychosis, or a continual transition to a higher and still higher 
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condition of corporeal being. In others it would assnnie a more spiril- 
ual or transcendental aspect ; as in the Platonic idea of an exitctence, 
which although not wholly disembodied, recedes more and more from 
matter, in its approach to a reiinion with the uni?ersal mind. Others 
again, possessing more of the devout than the philosophical tempera- 
ment, and living nearer to the stream of primitive revelation, would 
give this ho|>e more of a moral aspect ; they would connect it with 
the idea of a general future judgment The death of the body and the 
imprisonment in Sheol being regarded mainly as a moral penalty, their 
hope of deliverance from it would assume the form of a new life, to be 
shared by the body, in some unknown isles of the blest, or in some 
celestial region, or in some future renovation of the earth on which we 
dwell.^ 

Such prayers, and hopes, and ejaculations, as these of Job, may 
have been the germ of what afterwards became a common idea, assum- 
ing a statement more and more definite, until finally it grew into thai 
doctrine of a resurrection which is obscurely hinted at in some of the 
Psalms and in Isaiah, which is so manifestly taught by Daniel, which 
undoubtedly existed among the Jews at the coming of our Saviour, 
and to which, finally, Christ gave his sanction, as to a truth, not thea 
first taught by him, but which had for ages been known in the Easl- 
ern world. 

Mr. Barnes asks. Can we believe that God would reveal such a doc- 
trine to an Arabian sage? Why nott Although his question, we 
think, is an absurd one, yet still we say. Why not? Why not to an 
Arabian, as well as to some Babylonian or Chaldean sage or sages, 

* Along with this, and probably of prior birth, as being more strongly demanded 
by the moral sense, was the idea of a final judgment of the incoriigibly wicked; — 
a judgment as to which they were to be Inrought forth (see Job 21: 31 ), from the same 
unseen world of imperfect and unblessed existence. This idea of judgment for the 
wicked, became sooner an article of common belief, than the hope of deliverance 
for the righteous. The inference is derived not only from historical traces rf the 
doctrine among other nations, but from the most unforced exegesis of Job 21: 28, 
where the idea is trented^as common to all reflecting men, as carried by wayfar- 
ers from land to land, and which, therefore, every one had heard of — Wilt thou not 
ask them who go by the way, and recognize their tokens : that the wicked are reserved {held 
back) for the evil day ; in the day of wrath sltoll they be brought mt^ ?iVs5* brtmght oitf 
in a solemn public procession. The attempt of some to give ^on here the contrary 
sense of beittg rescued, would have been pronounced most forced and nnnriticaU 
had it been employed in favor of any evangelical interpretation. Mr. Barnes, 
although generally inclined to follow RosenmOller, is here compelled to abandon 
his track. The allusion to some great period of signal retribntion is too plain to be 
mistaken ; and the demand of the argument shows, that this must be referred to 
some period connected with the winding up of the present drama. 
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from whom the anevangelioal commentators cootend the Jews de- 
rived the doctrines of a futore life and of the resurrection of the body ? 
The important question is not, to whom God first re?ealed it, or whether 
be ever expressly revealed it at all to certain individuals, but how we 
are to account for its being in oar world as a fact which revelation 
^knowledges when it comes to speak in the most direct terms about it, 
and on which acknowledged fact its subsequent communications do 
seem most evidently to proceed. The truth must have had a begin* 
ntng somewhere and at some time. It requires no very profound ra- 
tiooalizing to show that it must have been small before it was large ; 
and if the Chaldeans generally, or even the Chaldean sages, had it as 
ED acknowledged dogma at the time of the captivity, it must certainly 
have been growing for many centuries at least. It must have been 
gathering strength from those more remote periods when it had itsori* 
gin perhaps in ejaculations, and sighs, and hopes, and prayers brought 
out by peculiar circumstances in God's providence, such as now sur-* 
rounded Job, and which may have been designed for the very purpose 
of thus giving the initiative to this great doctrine of the resurrection 
of the dead. Or it may have been the result of some early special in^ 
spirtMiion ; and this term may be used of just such a state of things as we 
have supposed in the other case. It may not have been by way of a for- 
mal dogma historically viewed, or regarded as oracularly announced. 
Athough not revealed in any prophetic ecstasy, or in any vision of the 
seer, or by any voice from the shrine, yet may it have been truly tn- 
spired by being gently breathed into the souls of tried and suffering 
saints, in the sore travail of whose earth wearied spirits it was born in- 
to the world ; not in the form of a dc^ma, precise and well defined, 
but rather as an embryo or germinal sentiment, at first faint and ob- 
scure, though afterwards unfolded more and more until it became part 
of the common mind, and grew up into an established and universal 
article of faith. 

Such questions as this of Mr. Barnes seem to proceed from what we 
must deem erroneous views, both of the matter and manner of revela- 
tion. No one can produce a passage from the Scriptures (the chal- 
lenge is made in reference to the New Testament as well as the Old), 
in which the resurrection, or even the future life, is presented as a 
newly announced truth, then formally proclaimed, and treated as 
something unknown before. Tlie same may be said of almost all 
the great truths of religion. They have eitlier been in the world from 
the beginning, or they have thus come into it in the course of the pro* 
vidence of God introducing them historically in some known or un- 
known way, and then treating them as known grounds of appeal in the 
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written word. Thii is certiiDlj true of the great aod fandttmeM^ ar- 
ticles of the divine existence, of the divine moral governmeol, and of the 
general doctrine of a separate spiritual life of the dead. The 6rat two are 
assumed throughout the Scriptures. The third, if it did not exist horn 
the beginning, is at least presented in the Old Testament in its incipi- 
ent growth, in the hopes of the pilgrim patriarchs— lo the cooinKio 
popular language respecting the dead who are gathered to the coegre- 
gation of the Fathers, in the apparently casual, yet on that accoont the 
more significant mention of the popular belief of some kind of inter- 
coarse with departed spirits ; and in the superstitious regard for a 
certain class by whom it was supposed such intercourse could be 
maintained. To one who views this doctrine from a still higher ground, 
it manifests itself in those highly spiritual ideas of the divine moral 
government, and in those sublime expressions of faith in the etenul 
righteousness, which hare no meaning when the rationalist forces 
them down to a connection with the idea of a mere animal existence 
of the briefest kind for man. And finally, it reveals itself in the praiaea 
and prayers of God's beloved saints, growing clearer, and loflier, and 
more animated, until we come down to the manifestation of the Deaire 
of all nations, and to those teachings of the New Testament in whicli 
the spiritual life is everywhere assumed as something long previooalj 
mahitained, whilst it is nowhere announced as that which was utterly 
unknown before. 

We may say the same of the primitive dogma of sacrifice, and of 
the need of some form of expiation for acceptance with God. 80 also 
of that most solemn of all doctrines, without which all the rest, even the 
being of God, and the question of a future life, lose all their interest 
for the soul, — we mean the fundamental truth that man, frail and finite 
as he is, is the subject of a moral law connecting him with the infinite 
and eternal Justice, and imparting to his actions an incalculable ina- 
portance, which must extend far beyond the brief period of his preacint 
phenomenal existence. 

What then, it may l)e asked, does the Bible most truly reveal t We 
answer — Jesue Christ and him crucified, as the great fact which givea 
its highest meaning to every other fact and doctrine. It was not the 
knowledge of sin, of wrath, of the need of expiation. It was not the 
atonement as a doctrine, nor the redemption, nor the moral law, nor 
the resurrection, nor the life to come. It was no one of these as an 
abstract dogma. It was the permm and life of the incarnate Redeemer 
— He of whom Moses in the law, and the prophets, did write, and of 
whom evangelists and apostles testified. It was Jesus the Messiah, 
the Expiator, the Mediator, the Redeemer, and who embraces all theaa 
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doctrines in himself when he is called the Peace, the Redemption, 
the Waj, the Truth, the Resurrection, and the Life. 

7(M n^vm; , UhtiU thy wraih he pott. The Jews and Arabians, as 
we have remarked, regarded Sheol as an undesirable state or place, 
dw9Qn/a x^^or, ^^ajayUee region,'* as Homer styles it. This we 
h«¥e spoken of as arising, in a great measure, from the physical coo* 
ceptions of ?astneas and desolateness, and sepulchral gloom in which 
the imagination was first led to invest it. But this was not all. The 
feeling had much of its force from a moral sentiment, if not a moral 
doctrine, connected with it ; and which affected especially those who 
were nearest to the stream of prifloeval revelation. Among such as 
had preserved, more or less distinctly, the traditional story of the fall, 
Sheol was regarded as, in some respects, a state of wrath. It was 
such, in some degree, to all our race ; to the comparatively good as 
well as to the bad. This unnatural exbtence of soul or shade, sep»* 
rate from its former body, and inhabiting a subterranean region, was 
a part of the penal death which had come upon alt the sons of the 
covenant-breaking Adam. It was ever felt as a penalty, and no effort 
of naturalism could ever wholly divest it of this aspect. Even the 
righteous, then, although dwelling there as in some secret place of the 
Almighty, and existing apart from the wicked, as in the covert of his 
pavilion, might still be supposed to sigh for deliverance. It might be 
preferred to a condition of exquisite misery on earth ; yet still it was 
an imperfect state, and therefore not to be desired as the final and per- 
manent abode of the soul. The departed shade was not wholly num. 
It was only a marred relic of our former being. It was regarded as 
not capable of exercising the functions of the fully organized humanity, 
and hence the language respecting it ever tended to the style of imper- 
sonal expression. 

On this account, along with the hope, there would most naturally 
arise the idea of deliverance to a new and more glorious condition^ 
after the wrath had passed away ; and how strikingly is this confirmed 
in those passages of the New Testament which not obscurely intimate 
that, for this very purpose, Christ himself went down to Hades. Il 
was to preach deliverance to the captive, the opening of the prison to 
them who were bound, to proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord^ 
and to announce the finished ransom to those believing spirits, who,, 
as we are told, Heb. 11: 40, were waiting for this perfect redemption^ 
" until God should have provided some better thing for us." 

We would not, of course, maintain that Job looked definitely to this 
period, or to the general resurrection, or to any definite time or maii» 
ner of deliverance, or that he exercised any very strong assurance ia 

Vol. VI. No. 23. 42 
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bis prayer, and yet, may we not sappose that the pathetic cry that 
God would lay him up in Shed, that he would hide him until the wraih 
be past, that he would appoint him a set time and remember him, — 
may we not suppose, that this, and many a similar prayer under the 
darker dispensation, did in some sense receive their answers in that 
descent of Jesus into Sheol from whence he returned in triumph, when 
he led captivity captive, and divided the spoil with the strong. 

The idea that Job is praying for death, in the sense of spiritual an- 
nihilation, is at war with every view of the context, — as well with that 
which maintains that the change subsequently spoken of is a temporal 
deliverance, as with the idea of a deliverance from 8heol. 

V. 14. nwn *igj nw-o« . There may have been intended an em- 
phasis here in the word 'insf as used for man. The radical idea is 
stren^h^--a rohore dictus, Ges, It is then a far more emphatic term 
than rr«. 27ie strong man ; the man of might ; the Greek 'HQ<»g — 
shall he die, when the most insignificant herb of the garden has its 
period of reviviscence ? This idea presents still more clearly the strik- 
ing resemblance, as far as mere expression is concerned, to the lan- 
guage of Moschus in the epitaph on Bion. 

'Aftfiec (J* ol iieyiiXoL koI Karepoi r/ aw^l uvdpeg. 
But we the great the strong the wise. 

Our previous comments have, in a great measure, anticipated all 
that might have been said on this remarkable question. One class of 
commentators give what they deem the intended answer at once. 
Minime vero — say RosenmiJller and others — Most certainly not — 
He lieth down and shall never awake or he aroused from his sleep. 

Two things on the very face of the text seem to stand in the way of 
this most decided negative. One is the previous prayer, and the other 
the subsequent declaration. The process, or probable train of thought 
may be thus stated. Job had used language apparently of the deepest 
despondency. As though in danger of being overwhelmed in the ex- 
ceeding gloom of his own suggestive picture, he cries out in the lan- 
guage of agonizing prayer, — Oh that thou wovldst lay me up in some 
secret place in Sheol — Oh that thou wouldst appoint unto me some set 
time and then remember me. He cannot bear the thought which he had 
presented so strongly to his own mind — the thought of lying down 
and rising no more ; and the prayer of anguish, which is the conse- 
quence, is followed by its appropriate effect — the springing up of faith, 
expressing itself first in the musing or wondering interrogatory, and 
secondly, as it rises still higher, in the strong declaration which suc- 
ceeds. In other words— despondency had driven him to prayer, 
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prayer bad led to faith, faith to patient submission, and this, finally, to a 
feeling (although for a moment, it may be) of almost triumphant as- 
surance — ** All the day9 of my appointed time will I wait until my 
springing foKth (■^riB'^bn) ihall come. Thou wilt call and I will an- 
swer — thou wilt have regard to the work of thy hands. 

An interrogatory of this kind, we have said, instead of imparting 
doubt, much less denial, may be a natural mode in which strong emo- 
tion prtsents some new truth, or some new aspect or conception of an 
old truth which seems suddenly to be accompanied with a life and an 
importance unrealized before. Something of this kind, as far as the 
style or tone of expression is concerned, appears in that famous query 
of Achilles, Iliad xxiii. 103 ; where he exclaims, less in a spirit of doubt 
than of wondering awe — 

•Q TTOKOt, ^ /5a r/c ^orl koI elv *AtSao dofioiaiv 
i^^X^ xa£ elduXov ; 

Pope has been censured for making too free with Homer, and yet we 
think he has here seized the spirit of the passage, although he may 
ha?e given it too much of a philosophical aspect — 

'Tis trae, His certain ; man, though dead retains 
Part of himself; th' immortal mind remains j 
The form subsists without the body's aid ; 
Aerial substance and an empty shade.^ 

Achilles had just been visited by the shade of his friend Patroclus, 
and the manner in which the vision of Eliphaz is recorded in the 4th 
of Job, shows that the belief in ghosts and a separate ghostly existence 
was as familiar to the early Arabian as to the Grecian mind. Indeed 
when and where has the world been without it ? and yet when brought 
suddenly before the mind with some unusually life-like accompani- 
ments, we start back with awe as from a conception too great or too 
wondrous to be realized.^ 

* The question here, however, may perhaps point mainly to the succeeding words 
uTop ^pive<: oix kvi Tu/i7rav— expressing not so much his wonder at the fact of a 
separate life, as at the strange mode of the spirit's existence. Can it be that there 
are in Hades any life and form, (or umbra) without mind f etc He may allude to the 
common notion, as we have before presented it, of the purjjoselcss and almost 
mindless condition of the shades. This would seem to have been one aspect of the 
question, from what follows — Travtrvxiv^ etc. All night the ghost of Patroclus had 
seemed to converse with all the reason and recollection of the present life. 

' Plato in the Republic, Lib. iii., condemns this passage from Homer, and odier 
similar representations of ghostly apparitions, as tending to pervert right views of 
the other life. We doubt, however, whether all his reasonings in the Phaedoa 
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May we not conceive of a pious mind putting to itself such an io- 
terrogatory, and in just such a time, respecting the being of a God? 
It might be called out, in the same manner, by wonder at some nev 
and startling aspect of the thought flashing upon the soul, and lighting 
it up with a sudden illumination, which, for a moment, gi?es ao uo- 
wonted reality and vividness to the whole horizon of moral and reli- 
gious truth. In such a quickened state it would almost seem as thougl) 
we had never truly believed before ; so that the soul asks or rather ei- 
claims in wonder. Is there indeed a God who rules the earth, and wlto 
will bring every work and thought of man into judgment ! 

Very much, too, depends upon what strikes us as the most emphatic 
form of the interrogatory, If a man die shall he live again f Is death 
then the wondrous way to life, and are all the trials with which God 
disciplines us here, but the birth throes to another higher, and more 
perfect, and more permanent existence ? Is this world, after all, it- 
self the death, the anomalous living death, the night far spent,— and 
may what we call death be but the dawning of another and eternal 
day ? As the mourner sat contemplating the inexplicable visitatiooi 
of Providence, or as he brooded over his painful domestic bereafe' 
ments, and the condition of his diseased and loathsome body, there 
may have flitted across his dark mind some such strange query as 
Socrates quotes from Euripides. As when he says, in the Gorgias— 
" But indeed life is really an awful thing, and I should not wonder if 
Euripides spoke the truth when he said — 

Tic d' oldev, el rb ZHN fikv iori KATGANEIN, 
Td Kar^Baveiv rJc Qv — 

Who knows but to live is to die, and to die is to live ? and that 
we now are in reality dead, as I have heard from wise men (of old)— 
namely, that we are now really dead, and that the body (to afOfia) is 
OUT grave (to atj/ia, by a play upon the word, our monument), in which 
we are buried," etc. Gorg. 493 A. 

There is no need of maintaining that such, or any other definite or 
indefinite view was Job's settled creed, — as we use the term when we 
speak of the acknowledged articles of our faith. It may have been a 
mere gleam, soon sinking into a deeper shade. We would on)/ 
contend that such thoughts are not only possible, but also probable, as 
being most naturally suggested by the circumstances in which he wm 

furnish as strong a proof of such a life as this nniversal belief. The reprwentaiion* 
of the poet are more in alliance with the deepest feelings of oor natare, than tbe 
subtle arguments of the philosopher. 
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placed ; especiallj in connection with the rudimentary ideas which 
men in all ages have had of the Spirit World. 

Such thoughts also are more likely to occur in the soliloquising 
style, which may be regarded as greatly prevailing throughout the 
poem, especially in the speeches of Job, when the introspective, sub- 
jective, or exclamatory is more consistent with his condition, and is 
therefore more marked, even when he is using outwardly the manner 
of direct address to his interlocutors. Here, too, we think, is the key 
to unlock many of the apparent contradictions of the book. In such 
an introspective state of meditation, becoming objective to itself in 
speech, there is but little regard to words expressive of the transitions of 
thought. The soul thus talking to itself, loves to present its conceptions 
in various and even seemingly opposing lights ; sometimes assigning, 
apparently, the prominence to such as it would in reality most strongly 
reject In this way only can we reconcile Job's expressions, — at one 
time of utter despondency, again, and perhaps quite suddenly, of hope, 
and faith, and even assurance, — at one time of fretful and almost blas- 
phemous impatience, at another, of the most perfect submission, — 
now cursing his day, and again exclaiming, though he slay me, yet will 
I trust in him, — at one time exhibiting a sort of despairing exultation 
at the thought of the prosperity of the wicked, as though it furnished 
him with a reason for his reproaches of his Maker and an answer to 
his insulting friends, and again (when the tumor of his soul had set- 
tled down), manifesting a feeling of the most perfect confidence in the 
Divine Justice. 

Very much of this same reflex or subjective style appears in that 
only other remnant of what may be styled the Hebrew philosophy, — 
namely, the book of Ecclesiastes, or the "Inquiry into the Summum 
BonumJ* There, too, opposing ideas are presented in their strongest 
lights. In one place, all is chaos, chance, death under the notion of 
a total cessation of being, an utter confounding of the good and the 
bad, of the wise apd the unwise, of the joyful arfd the miserable, of 
man and beast. Again — to say nothing of a future life — there is the 
strongest expression of confidence in other truths utterly inconsistent 
with all this,— even more inconsistent with it, we may say, than any 
direct assertion of such future life regarded in its physical rather than 
its moral aspect. We mean, that doctrine of a Divine Justice, which 
must make an eternal difference — a difference necessarily extending 
far beyond the present state — between right and wrong, between sin 
and holiness, and of course between the sinner and the righteous man. 
In one place we have before us nothing but the materialist, the virtual 
atheist, the apparent denier of all providence and of all moral govern- 

42* 
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ment — " Time and chance happen to all — As dieth the fool so dieth the 
wise — Man has no supremacy over the beast — As dieth the one so dieth 
the other — There is a vanity done upon the earth in that it happens to 
the righteous as to the wicked^ to him that feareth God as to him tluU 
feareth him not J* Again (as though the soul had cast ail .his darkness 
about itself, in order that it might emerge into a clearer assurance of 
the great truth which the moral nature demands, and demands too in the 
face of all inductive phenomena to the contrary), how suddenly do we 
find ourselves in the midst of declarations involving the contrary of all 
this, and implying if not revealing, a future life in the idea of an eter- 
nal justice — Though the sinner do evil times innumerable, and yei prO' 
long his days, still do I surely know that it shall be well with those who 
fear God; but it shall not be well with the wicked, Eccl. 8: 12, 13. 
For God will bring every work into judgment with every secret thing 
whether it be good or whether it be evil, Eccles. 12: 14. All the days 
of my appointed time will I wait, etc. Some would regard this as 
hypothetical — All the days etc. would I wait. But there is nothing 
which urgently calls for this, and such a departure from the more ob^ 
vious construction is not to be justified except on the ground that 
there could be no good meaning without it. 

•^x^^ . Properly rendered by the Vulgate, militia — military service^ 
See its use Job 7: 1. It however embraces, both here and in Job vii., 
the idea of appointed or set time — an enlistme7it. The LXX also in- 
tend this in their paraphrase — cvvxtXioag ^fiigag avtov. It alsQ agrees 
with the context, especially with the term pn, in the preceding prayer 
that God would appoint him a decree, and not forget the years of his 
dark and unjoyous abode in Sheol. 

^D^^ — This word seems to have here the same strength as in Job 
13: 15, Though he slay me yet will I wait for him. So here, Even in 
death or in Sheol will I wait for him. Compare Ps. 23: 4. 

'^nB'^bn My change — more properly, my springing forth — my germi- 
nation. Neither Rosen miiller, nor Mr. Noyes, nor Mr. Barnes, adverts 
to the evident relation which this word bears to the verb C]'^^n^ (verse 8), 
in the comparison of the two. We might almost rest upon it alone for 
proof, that there is intended here no merely temporal deliverance, but 
something analogous to the new life which appears in the plant The 
strong sense of reviviscence suits poorly with such a change as would 
consist simply in a restoration of Job's lost sheep and camels. Such 
an idea destroys all the force of the comparison in the very points for 
which it was mainly intended. It is, moreover, out of keeping with 
the sombre ideas of death and Sheol which both precede and come 
after it. He had prayed that God would hide him as some secure de- 
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posit in the spirit-land ; that he would there appoint him his set time 
and remember him. How unnatural the supposition that the next 
thought, suggested by all this, should be simply the prospect of again 
attaining to a state of worldly riches. It is equally at war, too, with 
the sombre pictures that follow, in which he describes the gradual 
decay of all terrestrial things, — how the powers and changes of the 
natural world continually prevail against man, blighting all his hopes, 
and finally changing his countenance, and laying him low in the dust 
Such a picture would not have naturally followed an exuhing expres- 
sion of confidence in some restoration to temporal wealth. At all events, 
it would not have succeeded it so suddenly, that we are hardly cheered 
by the dawning of worldly hope, before being again visited by a 
deeper darkness than before. All this, however, is perfectly consis- 
tent with a sudden expression of hope beyond the tomb. Even our 
most joyous conceptions of a spiritual world of blessedness, or of a final 
resurrection to a more glorious existence, may very naturally connect 
themselves with mournful thoughts of the grave that intervenes. We 
cannot think of the glorious promised land, with its never-withering 
flowers, without also bringing in the swelling flood, and the gloomy 
Jordan that rolls between. The transition is most natural from such 
ideas of future blessedness to those serious thoughts, which are con* 
nected with a view of our frailty, and of death regarded physically as 
the dark termination of our weary pilgrimage upon earth. 

" How can it possibly be accounted for," says Mr. Noyes (in his 
Commentary, p. 123), " that he should sink into despair, because he 
could not hope to enjoy the doubtful good of living again in this 
world of sin and misery, whilst, at the same time, he believed in the 
existence of a world of happiness and purity to which -the righteous 
were to be admitted." Modify the terms of this a little; put despon- 
dency or melancholy for despair, and hope in place of fixed belief, 
and Mr. Noyes's query may be explained on the best known principles 
of human nature, even as they appear at times in the exercises of the 
Christian. Should we even call it despondency, or weakness of faith, 
the transition from spiritual hopes to a species of serious melancholy, 
connected with thoughts of death and the grave, is certainly far more 
natural and usual, than that any such sudden change of feeling should 
follow the hope of great worldly prosperity, which, from its nearness, 
and consequently distorting magnitude, is so apt to blind the mind to 
all considerations of a more serious kind. 

V. 15. K^jDri . Thou will call and I will answer. This language is 
used in reference to judicial proceedings. There will be a day when 
my case shall be called up, and I shall answer to the summons. Mr. 
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Barnes thinks it refers to the present time. There is nothing however 
strongly leading to such a view ; whereas the entire context shows that 
the mind of Job, however weak and indefinite his faith, was brooding 
over the thoughts of the distant future, in fact in just the coDdition, spir* 
itually and physically, in which the ideas of another life, and of a future 
deliverance would most naturally, if ever, present themselves. 

Thou wilt have a denre to the work of thy hands, ^iban . This 
is a very peculiar verb, occurring but few times in the Hebrew Bible. 
It is from the same root with the noun for silver^ although the connec- 
tion of meaning is far from being obvious. It is, however, unquestion- 
ably one of the strongest words to express the emotion of longing de- 
sires. As in Niphal, Ps. 84: 3, My soul longs for the courts of the Lord* 
In Genesis 31: 30, it denotes the powerful feeling of homesickne^, or 
love to one's native land — Because thou sore hngedst after thy father's 
house ; as Ulysses (Odyss. I. 58) is represented as almost ready to die 
for the longing desire he had to see his father-land — 

'lifievog Kal Kairvbv aito-BpCtaKOvra vo^aai 

Such a peculiar word as this, and indeed the whole expression, seems 
altogether out of place when regarded as referring to no higher change 
than a restoration of worldly wealth or prosperity. But what an in- 
tense beauty has it when thus interpreted of God's watchful care over 
the righteous dead ? If Job did not mean the remains of the body as 
deposited in the grave, still it may with great propriety have been 
spoken o^ his rudimentary humanity, as laid up in Sheol, and awaiting 
the summons for trial and deliverance. But why should it be thought 
a thing incred?ble that even the former idea may have suggested itself 
to one who, as we may judge from such cries and lamentations as we 
find ch. xvii. verse 1, had evidently no hope of any such reviviscence 
in the present life. In the I39th Psalm, v. 16, God is represented as 
taking most careful note of the future rudiments of the human body 
before birth, and even before conception — TTiine eyes did see my sulh 
stance yet unwrought, and in thy hook all my members were written^ 
when as yet there were none of them. If this thought is so natural to a 
soul in elevated meditation, why may not one equally natural and af^ 
fecting have suggested itself to the mind of the afflicted righteous man, 
— the thought that even wh^ " he made his bed in Sheol^^ He who 
had formed him and fashioned him would still have regard to the work 
of his hands f This last expression would have little or no meaning 
considered as referring to outward worldly prosperity ; but its applica- 
tion to the bodily frame, or at least to his humanity in general, would 
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seem to be almost certahi in view of the similar language he is so fond 
of using, and of which we have a specimen ch. 10: 10 — Thy handi 
have fashioned me and made me, and wilt thou let me be swallowed up f 
Hast thou not poured me out as milk, and curdled me as cheese f With 
skin and flesh hast thou clothed me ; with hones and sinews hast thou 
fenced me. Thy providence ('jn'JI^O) hath preserved my spirit. 

T. la my "f^^Truly now— as the particle ''? is best rendered 
when followed by hn?— as Gen. 26: 22. Num. 22. 29. Job 6: 3 etc. 
Or •'S may have an adversative sense; as in Hab. 3: 17, 18 — Though 
thefigtree shall not blossom, yet will I rejoice. And so here— Though 
now thou dost number my steps, yet thou wilt not {always) keep wrath 
on account of my sins. * There seems to be an emphasis on nn? . 
There will come a time when thou wilt no longer cherish wrath 
against me. He would appear to have in mind that future judicial 
deliverance, when all the mysterious dealings of God's providence 
should be cleared up. A contrast of times seems certainly intended, 
and even if we suppose that Job had in view only a future deliverance 
io the present life, it makes a far more natural rendering than that 
which violently converts the latter clause into a question, and thus 
brings out an opposite sense. To effect this, Rosenmiiller regards Btb 
as for vhri (nonne), for which usage he cites Lam. 3: 36 and Jonah 4: 
11. In the first example the sense is much better without the suppo- 
sition of any interrogation at all ; and in the second, the interrogative, 
or rather exclamatory aspect (which any reader of the Hebrew must 
see more properly belongs to it) is imparted by the tone of the context, 
irrespective of the negative particle. 

-ito'jin vA is best taken here as an ellipsis for the usual expression, 
CjH nWe or hnar ; as in Jer. 3: 5— nxA "»t^7 ftK— Will he keep forever 
— that is, his wrath forever. This ellipsis, however, is more frequent 
with the very similar verb ^^D . 

b'Bon . Rosenmiiller renders this— «< concinnas super iniquitatem 
meam. Gesenius regards it as equivalent to the Latin — mendada conr 
einnavit, or the Greek phrase dolor ^amnv. The primary sense of 
the verb is unquestionably — sarsit-assuit ; and we would venture to 
suggest, whether in this word, and in fisinn of the preceding clause, 
there is not a reference to the sealing up and enclosing of a tale or 
account. The allusion then would be to that same judicial process, 
to which he had previously referred in his prayer, v. 13, and in his con- 
fident declaration, v. 15. The other view, which represents Job as 
charging, not only injustice, hwi fraud upon the Almighty, seems cer- 
tainly inconsistent with the previous submission, and the confident 
hope of some deliverance, whether it refer to this life or to another. 
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V. 18. iD*i3-*nn taiJixi — And surely the mountain falling^ etc. There 
has been much discussion respecting the true bearing of the Terses 
that follow to the end of the chapter. Some regard the figures here 
employed as denoting very much the same with those of the 8th and 
11th verses, namely, the completeness and irreparableness of death. 
Thus Rosenmuller — Irreparabilis, inquit, est occasus hominis, ejus- 
que fatalis, ilia ruina, baud secus ac montis collapsi, rupis a radicfbas 
revulsae, lapidum a iluxu exesorum, quiu et terrae alluvionibus attri- 
tae et absorptae. Ita nulla spes reviviscendi plane relicta est ei qui 
seme] occubuit. It is perfectly consistent with the view we have taken 
of the previous train of thought, to admit that Job here returns to a 
sombre if not wholly desponding state of mind. Such a transition, too, 
we would regard as probable and natural. There is, however, danger 
of false interpretation, if we persist in applying here the principles 
and rules of a direct, uninterrupted, logical, or rhetorical discourse. 
We are not, therefore, to look for a well connected train of thought, 
nor for regular transitions denoted by their appropriate particles and 
grammatical forms. Especially is this remark applicable to the dis- 
courses of Job. These, as we have said, partake largely, in some parts, 
of the nature of solil'oquies. Mingled with appeals, now to God, and 
again to his interlocutors, together with occasional direct notices of 
their arguments, there is, throughout, a continued communing with 
his own soul, and with the wondrous thoughts concerning his present 
and future destiny which God's dealings were suggesting to him. He 
turns them over and over ; surveys them in many varied aspects, — 
DOW in the shade of his despondency, and again in the light of his 
hope. The transitions, of course, are sudden, apparently abrupt, 
sometimes seemingly contradictory ; and in this lies much of the dra- 
matic power of the unknown author of this wondrous production. 
Imagine the aged mourner lying on the earth,— sackcloth on his body, 
and ashes on his head, his '' face soiled with weeping," his '^horn in 
the dust," the " shadow of death upon his eyelids" — now cursing his 
day, now sinking in despondency, now rising in hope, now humbled 
in prayer, now patient in tribulation. Long intervals of silence inter- 
vene between his passionate ejaculations ; during which his friends 
forbear to disturb the current of his thoughts, — as when at first thej 
sat with him in silence three uninterrupted days and nights. In this 
way his silent meditations may carry him very far from apparent con- 
nection with the previous current of the discourse, until at length 
from his surcharged heart he again *' takes up his parable" — it may 
be in a strain quite different from that which formed the closing ca- 
dence of what, to the eye, seemed immediately to precede it The 
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introductory words of transition, in such cases, may be regarded as 
referring to, or as suggested by, these silent, intervening thoughts, 
just as though they had been spoken aloud in the contin<iity of the dis- 
course,— or the new commencement may sometimes be startling and 
abrupt In some such way as this, may we suppose a musing pause, 
brief yet crowded with serious thought, to have followed the preceding 
strong expression of faith and hope. In the rapid transitions of his 
soul, the sombre ideas arising from the contemplation of his physical 
humanity again return, and he breaks out here with the abrupt argu- 
mentative particle bb^M , just as though he had been contending in 
spirit with some imagined opponent. Ov fiijt de, dXla — as the Greeks 
would say — 'No indeed — there is nothing permanent in our mere 
phfncal or earthly existence ; All nature is ever manifesting the law of 
phenomencU change and decay. For verily even the mountain fcdling 
eometh to naughty and the rock is removed out of its place' 

We do not, however, think that irreparability is the main thought' 
intended to be suggested by the figures that follow. There is in all of 
them, rather, an idea of gradualness, if we may use the term, which 
seems inconsistent with the other view, or to have, at least, no neces- 
sary connection with it. It looks like a representation of the powers 
of an external world, gradually, yet irresistibly prevailing against man, 
destroying all his works, disappointing all his hopes, and, finally, after 
a protracted struggle bringing him down to the dust of death. Slowly, 
but surely, is he decaying and dying through the greater part, if not 
the whole, of his earthly existence. His life is inefficient. He accom* 
plishes nothing compared with his hopes and purposes. He is as the 
Greek poet describes him — ohyodqaviogy axixvg, laoifii^og. He cannot 
contend with nature. His mortal existence is like the troubled dream 
of a sick man, in which he is ever doing, ever striving, yet never ef- 
fecting the object at which he aims — 

Veluti in somnis oculos ubi Inngnida prcssit 
Kocte quies, nequicqaam avidos cxtendere cursns 
Velle videmur, et in mediis conatibus aegri 
Succidimns ; non lingua valet, non corpore notae 
Safficiant vires nee vox, nee verba gequuntnr.' 

The mind of the muser returns here to the earthly and mortal aspect 
of humanity. Slowly but irresistibly, as the mountain crumbles, as 
the rock is removed from its place, as the waters wear the stones, so 
God, through the appointed powers of the physical world, prevails 

' Aeneid XII. 908. 
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against man regarded as a mere physical being, destroys continaanj 
all his hopes, gradually changes his aspect, from youth to manhood, 
from manhood to age, from age to decrepitude, and finally sends bim 
away from this scene of ever unsuccessful conflict with the outward 
influences that are continually hearing upon him. 
^ V. 19. 7%f waters gradually wear the stones, nprn^^-^-patdatim atte- 
runt — hy little and little. Hence the noun pnr^—jwfow— corre- 
sponding to the modern geological term detritus, — that which was 
worn down by the waters, as was probably the case with all that now 
constitutes the loose soil of the earth. Isa. 40: 15 — The small dust tf 
the bakmee. 

Thou washesi away the things that grow out of the dust of the earth. 
In this our English Version gives the common sense of n'^n^, 
although it does not explain the suflix. Herder and Noyes rend^ it 
— ITie floods overflow the dust of the earth, Rosenmiiller's translation 
comes to the same thing. They all give an nnusual sense to rrniDO, 
not warranted, we think, by its connection, in any other place, and 
besides requiring a very harsh grammatical anomaly, in a plural nas- 
culine nominative to a feminine singular verb. Such a constractioo 
can hardly be justified by an appeal to some rare usage of the Arabic 
Moreover, in this idea of a sudden inundation of a flood, there is lost 
that feature of the comparison which appears in all the other parts, 
namely, of steady and irresistible power, — gradual, yet finally pre* 
vailing. May not nw be the nominative? It would present some- 
thing of an anomaly in respect to gender, but nothing so strange as 
that arising from the other view. Besides, in the compound nomina- 
tive ]^X"^D5 , we may regard the gender of the latter noun in regimen 
as controlling. The sense then would simply be — TTie dust of the tarih 
— or the earth with its dust — overwhelms its productions, or the vegeta- 
tion which grows spontaneously out of it. It would then seem to refer 
to the gradual encroachment of the desert sands upon the cultivated 
soil, such as often had taken place, and does yet take place, in tbat 
part of the world. It would, in this way, present a very natural paral- 
lel to the first member^'--the former referring to the gradual encroach- 
ment of the waters, the latter to that of the desert upon the cultivated 
earth. And then follows most naturally the sentiment of the closing 
member — Thou destroyest the hope of man. Nature is ever at war with 
him — or, rather — Thou, through nature, art ever defeating his most 
lasting plans, and bringing to nought his proudest works. Horace 
has something of this idea, together with comparisons substantially 
the same, though presented in an opposite aspect — 
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M>emw morli noe nostraqv^y f\re rercptus 
Tenn Neptiinus clas.ses aquilonibu* an-et, 
Bcgis opus, sieiilisve diu poniu- aptaqite reml^ 
Vic'inas nrl)c8 alit, ct grave sentii arairum ; 
Docias iter melius; mortal ia facia peribunO 

With this view admirably coincides the verse following — *inB^nn 
^"^r^ '^^sV — Thou prevaiUst continually against him vntil he depart ; 
or, that 4r may depart ; ever changing his countenance until jinaUif 
thou senaest him away, wSj^n as a rare word occiirrin&r here, in Job 
15: 24 and in Eccl. 4: 12, with some few instances of the derivative 
^otin. The places where it is found are, however, sufficient to show 
that its radical idea is that o( irresistible powei, 

n:c3^ Roseumijller finds here also his favorite idea of irreparableneea 
^-opprimis morte irreparabiii ut resurgere nequeat. It accords well 
with the primary idea of the word, and the previous train of thought, 
to render n^^ continually , — implying a steady, uninterrupted^ and 
irresistible course of action, operating by way of an immutable law, 
or of a fixed divine procedure in the entployment of natural powers. 
This also agrees well with the other sense of the word, namely, that of 
victory or Jinal triumph, nsrij. This word, according to the view 
we have taken, would not refer merely to the change that passes upoo 
the human countenance at death, but to the gradual evidences of de- 
cay which attend us during almost the whole of our earthly life. 

V. 21. This verse evidently refers to a state after death, when man 
has finally succumbed and given up the weary conflict. J/is sons 
come to honor, and he knowelh it not ; they are brought low^ and he re- 
gardtth it not. There is here the same idea to which we have before 
adverted. Man goes not to the land of annihilation, but to the ghost- 
world of Sheol, where the soul, in its penal separation from the body, 
loses its connection with the upper world, — has no longer any recol- 
lection of, or interest in its pat^t fccenes; but is reduced to its rudi- 
mentary, quiescent, dream-like, powerless state of ghostly animation. 

Their hatred and their love is lost ; 
Their envy buried in the dust. 
They have no share in all that's done 
Beneath the circuit of the sun. 

The closing verse of the chapter seems to have given, the commen- 
tators much trouble. There is sonjething very harsh in regarding il 
as spoken of the dead, on any view we may take of their condition ; 
and yet many have given it this interpretation. " He speaks figura- 

» Hor. Ars Poet. 65. 
Vol. VI. No. 23. 43 
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lively," says Rosenmuller, " of his body, as thoagh it felt the gnawing 
of the worm, and of his soul, as though it felt grief for its separatton." 
We cannot help thinking this exceedingly unnatural, repulsive^ and 
improbable. Even on his own hypothesis, it would be strange that such 
a figure should come directly afler Job is supposed to have spoken of 
death as a state in which there was no recollection. The reference by 
Rosenmiiller to Num. 6: 6, is unworthy of his scholarship. The u« 
of ^Ba there for a dead body, is on a different principle ^together. 
It is merely an elliptical expression for what visibly remains of man 
after dissfilution, or the departure of the spirit, and which is taken as 
the true representative of what was once the whole humanity. So the 
Greeks sometimes use "^v^ri by way of ellipsis for death, or the loss or 
departure of the soul — as in Euripides Iphig. in Aulid. 1453 

By a similar, though inverted use of a part for the whole — #£x^ 
which literally means dead bodies^ is sometimes put for the souls in 
Hades, or the dead generally. As in Eurip. Hecuba 557 

iv vEKpoiGt yap 

dov'^yj KeK?.^<Tdat, (3aat?il(; uva\ alcxyvoitai. 

The true explanation of the conneclion here may be found in what 
has been already said of the meditative, musing, soliloquizing and 
ejaculalory natiire of Job's discourse. May we not here also imagine 
a pause of impressive silence ? lie reviews the whole ground of his 
former meditations, and then comes the closing thought, — not intended 
to be in immediate logical connection with what just precedes, but as 
U sort of moral, or suinniing up, to the whole chapter containing this 
rhapsody on mortality; or rather to the general picture of human 
frailty presented in the latter part. As though he had said — " Let us 
hear the ccmclusion of the whole matter — Svch is man. His life is a 
scene of perpetual conflict. Death conducts him to the ghostly land 
of forget fulness. Such is his mere physical condition in this world. 
It is sorrow, and labor, and a sore travail, and a heavy yoke for all the 
sons of Adam, from the day in which they come forth from their 
mother's womb, until they returti to the earth, the mother of all." As 
4he son of Sirach thus sums up human life— **Jwar?oi« thought — fear of 
hearty passion^ zeal, commotion, fear of deaths little or nothing of rest ;" 
BO Job most concisely expresses it all in reference to both departments 
of human nature — Bis flesh vpon him has ever pain ; his soul within 
htm ever mourns. The one is ever the seat of disease in some of its 
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vflricHte forms ; the other of care and grief alleviated by comparativeljr 
littfe of re9t or enjoyment In other words — FUtk and heart (**39^^ *^*?^^ 
body and soul) both fail. Here closes the picture as drawn by de- 
sp<Niding Job. The stronger and steadier faith of the Psalmist could 
append the triumphant finale — But tbou^ God^ art the strength ofntff 
$vul (the rock of my heart) and my everlasting portion, 

A strong, though not conclusive argument for this view of the verse^ 
is derived from the use of the futures, which the whole style of the 
passage requires us to take in what has been called the frequentative 
or habitual sense, as referring to that which is done continually or un» 
interruptedly ; a good example of which may be found in Job 1:5, in 
the future, nb;^ . So here they refer not to what takes place in the 
future strictly, or after death, but to what is commonly experienced by 
bot'h soul and body upon earth. 



ARTICLE VI. 

REINUARD'S SERMONS. 
By Edwardi A. Park, ProTessor in Andover Tli«ok>gicaI Sominwy. 

In the last No. of the Bib. Sac, it was proposed to give some illus- 
traticms of the sermons of Francis Volkmar Reinhard, the celebrated 
Court Preacher at Dresden. Some remarks having been made on his 
Life and Labors, the Novelty and Variety of his Themes for the Pulpit, 
the Connection of his Themes with his Texts, and with the Occasions 
on which they were discussed, the Rhetorical Structure of his Dis- 
courses, their Vivacity, and their Fitness to excite the Curiosity of 
hearers or readers ; we now proceed to consider the 

^ 9. Histmieal Character of his Sermons. 

The festivals* of the Romish and some of the Reformed churches, 
have reference to the external facts of Christianity. Many of the les- 
sons prescribed for these festivals are of course narrative in their char- 
acter, and lead to the ^composition of historical discourses. When 

* Such as Anannciatk>n day, Good Friday, Easter, Ascension day, Whitsaa- 
tide, etc 
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Reiiihard wis appointed, in 1808, to make a new peneope for the 
Saxon churches, he selected as many narrative lessons as propriety 
allowed, becau:?e such texts "give the preacher an opp«>rlunity to 
vivify his discourses by actual events, and to apply his remarks imme- 
diately to the relations of common life."* His example is congenial 
with his theory. Although he never occupies the chief part of a dis- 
course with a continuoMs narrative, he frequently diffuses the histori- 
cal element through his entire discussion. It may be called his favo- 
rite method, first to ex|M>He the principle which underlies sonic bio- 
graphical incident, and then apply that principle to our common life. 
His text presents an individual fact ; he briefly develops the nKwal 
truth involved in that fact, and devotes the body of his sermon to the 
illustration of that truth in the daily conduct of men. Thus his dis- 
courses have the interest and the vividness of the historical style, their 
moral lessonii being pictured out in the significant fact which the text 
records, and have at the same time the unity and directness of the 
logical arrangement, unfolding a principle in its exact relations, and 
explaining it incidentally by the text There is, however, an occa- 
sional infelicity, perhaps an apparent irreverence, in applying a record 
ofthe divine operations, or a passage of our Saviour's life, to the habits 
of men, and thus making the greater merely illustrative of the less. lo 
Che lesson Matt. 9: 1 — 8 it is said, that Jesus ** entered into a ship and 
came into his own city" (Capernaum, the place of the Saviour's fre- 
quent residence during his public ministry), *' and immediately thej 
brought to hirn a man sick of the palsy," etc. This fact indicates that 
Jesus enjoyed the confidence of those who lived near him, and sug- 
gests to Reinhard the Proposition of a sermon.^ How valuable to true 
Christians is the confidence of their own townsmen. It shows a) that 
a good religious sentiment prevails around them ; b) it is a testimony 
Co their exemplary life; c) it is a meansof doing g(x)d to their fellow- 
citizens ; d) it encourages them to persevere in works of charity. Wc 
should by no means be regardless of our reputation at home ; we should 
diligently examine our own characters if we are in ill repute among 
those who best know us; we should never strive to obtain this home 
reputation by improper means ; we should never disturb good men in 
their enjoyment of this blessing. 

In a sermon on Matt. 4: I — 11,3 the scene of our Saviour's Temp- 
Cation, he treats of those epochs which occur in the life of men, and 
at which they decide their future destiny. The Temptation of Christ 

' VoiTcde zu Predipten, 1809, 8. V. VI. 
' Predii^ren 1804. Band IT. ss. 165—185. 
' FredigtvD, 1801. Band I. ss. 159—180. 
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t saeh an epoch in his life, and exemplifies oor dutj in the critical 
pericMis which we experience. lu another discoarse from the same text,^ 
he treats of the wisdom with which Christians ought to regulate their 
secret thoughts. In a sermon preached^ on Ascension day from Mark 
16: 14 — ^20, instead of dwelling on the departure of Christ to heaven, 
he announces as his prominent theme, The duty of Christians to be 
careful that they so live, as to exert a good influence upon the world 
after their death. This truth is vividly illustrated by Christ's life and 
ascension. He discourses on the value of quick decisions from Luke 
& 1 — 1\? which records Peter's sudden resolution to let down his net 
at Christ's command. The text Luke 7: 11^17 suggests to him, The 
wondeiful connection of sorrowful with joyful events in the fortunes 
of men.^ From the fact mentioned in the lesson Luke 14: 1 — 11 that 
the Pharisees watched Jesus, he derives the Proposition that we are 
frequently observed by others without remarking it ourselves; some- 
times a) by the unprejudiced as by children, who wish .merely to no- 
tice what is done; sometimes b) by friends, who watch us because 
they love us ; sometimes c) by critics, who examine our conduct 
merely to improve their knowledge of human nature ; and sometimes 
d) by enemies, who lie in wait for us. Heuoe we should be afraid to 
sin, should be incited to a reformation of the life, to the strictest care 
«f our outward conduct, and an unwearying diligence in doing good.^ 
From the same text he discourses, in another sermon ,<^ on The fore* 
sight with which we should prevent otliers from making a bad use of 
us. The treatment* which Paul received at Malta, his being regarded 
first as a murderer, then as a God (Acts 28: 1 — 10), is ingeniously 
employed by our author? to illustrate the Proposition, that distinguished 
men appear eiiigrmatical to the multitude, a) being different from oth- 
ers in mental power, they are suspected of dangerous error ; b) being 
soperior in moral principle, they are condemned as devoid of fellow 
feeling; c) being elevated above others in their outward conduct, 
di^ are wondered at for their want of wisdom or tact; d) rising 
tgainst aU obstacles to great influence, they are at once admired, 
feared, and resisted ; e) suffering much from the ingratitude of others 

* Predigten, 1799, Band I. ss. 129—140. 

* Predigten, 1801, Band 1. 88. 440—460. 
' Predigten, 1802, Band 11. ss. 167—186. 
« Predigten, 1802, Band II. S8. 298—318. 

* Pvedigten, 1804, Basd II. m. 124*148. 
. * Predigtea, 1797, Band IL m. 858—374. 

^ Predigten, 1809, Band IL ss. 247 — 266. This sermon contains some obscure 
references to Napoleon Buonaparte, who, at the time of its delivery, was usurping 
the Qerman thrones, anil ivas a particidar fimirite at te Bazon court 

4a* 
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and from their own inattention to earthly comfort, thej are misuiMier- 
Htood with re^rd to their motives and principles of action. Hence 
we should a) eiercise the greatest caution in judging of the charao- 
Cer and conduct of those, whom we do not understand because tbej 
are elevated above our sympathies; b) we should cherish true benero- 
lence toward all men, for thus, as did the citizens of Malta, may we 
confer a favor upon some unknown but remarkable personage; c) we 
should derive all possible lienefit to ourselves from great men, for He 
who in his providence sent Paul to heal diseases in Malta, has sent 
remarkable personages to us for bur intellectual and moral instroctioo. 
The degree in which Reinhard's discourses derive a vivacity and 
continued freshness of interest from the infusion of their hiM(>rica] 
element, may be seen in his very agreeable sermon on the domestic 
life of Jesus, from the lesson John 2: 1 — 11.^ We are interested, 
be says, in knowing the particulars of Christ'.s first public act, and 
also of his whple preceding course. The lesson of the day gratifies na 
in regard to the former, but we have little information wiih regard to 
the latter. From his twelfth to his thirtieth year, a thick cloud hanga 
over his history. The scene described in the text, however, afitirds 
•ome intimations concerning the character which he had previcnisly 
e8t.iblished. This scene occurred on the confines of his private and 
public career. He had in reality commenced his great work, and oa 
this occasion he performed his first miracle. But he had not become 
known as a public teacher. He was regarded as yet a plain inhabitant 
•f Nazareth. He had called disciples around him only two days be- 
fiire; and was now invited with his new friends to the wedding «if one 
•f his relatives, with no suspicion that he had outgrown his interest in 
Mch scenes, or emerged from the family life in which he had hereto- 
fore so cheerfully participated. The incidents, then, of tlib marriage 
feast, combined with some hints in other passages of the G<ie<pol% 
jdightly raise the curtain which hides his domestic history, and enaUe 
IIS to cast a few glances at his household character. We discover aigas 
that in his domestic life he was a) a remarkable son, full of ol»efiieoce 
to his parents ; b) an industrious member of the family, (working as a 
carpenter with his father,) c) engaging in the commonest busim ssesof 
Jife with his mind fixed on the noblest ends ; d) exhibiting a still, mod- 
est j;reatness, which would be scarcely observed by the neighb(»rlMK>dy 
^ which was not recognized by his brethren even, and apparently bj 
•none but his mother, who watched his movements closely, and laid 
ihem up in her heart) ; d) holding himself back from confidential, iot^> 



Prad^Klaa, laoa, Band L tt. 47— 69. 
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mate friendships, eten although he possessed the most aflfectionate 
sensibilities, and never more so than in his earlier years. When he 
appeared on the stage of public action, he seems, with all his tender- 
ness and kindliness of feeling, to have formed no hearty intimacies 
with his townsmen or even his brothers. These glimpses into the 
domesctic life of Jesus, a) increase our reverence for him and confirm 
oar faith in his character and mission, b) They fill us with the 
greatest respect for the institution of the family. The Son of God 
lingered thirty of his thirty-three years in the bosom of an humble 
household, was sedulous in accommodating himself to its wants, and 
was formed for his great work under its plastic influences, c) They 
allure ns to contentment with our vocation, and an honest zeal in the 
discharge of our daily duties. The Lord of all things passed by far 
the greater part of his life at home, working in the honest trade of his 
father ; then and there he grew in wisdom and in favor with God and 
man. He thus consecrated our well meant industry ; and his example 
should stimulate us to fulfil all righteousness, in quiet resignation to 
the divine will, and with an eye uplifted to our heavenly home. 

Living in an age and in a city somewhat notorious for licentious 
iadulgences, it was natural that so conscientious a preacher as Rein- 
hard shtMild seek and even invent an occasion lor discoursing on the 
duties of the family relation. The same, text which was at the foun- 
datiou of the sermon last noticed, affords him an opportunity for ad- 
minii<teritig the needed rebuke in connection with a beautiful narrative. 
The incidents at the wedding in Cana, John 2: 1 — 11, suggest to him 
as a theme, the Home feeling, or the Sense of Domestic duty and bliss.^ 
He C4>nsiders the theme logically, but it is entwined by the historical 
spirit of the text. First, he explains this virtue as involving a) a de- 
ckled love of the family relation; b) a lively zeal in performing the 
duties «)f that relation ; c) a tender nterest in the joys resulting from it 
Secondly, he shows the importance of this home feeling, as a virtue, 
a) prompted by nature, b) recommended by prudence, c) enjtiined 
by duty, d) hallowed by religion. Thirdly, he applies the subject, 
a) in a warning to those who, being free from the family relation, do 
not cherish the sense of domestic duty and bliss; h) in an entreaty to 
tkose who are unhappy in their household relations, because they are 
deficient in this virtuous home feeling ; and c) in an encouraging ex* 
hortation to those who preside over families, and who therefore ought 
lo awaken in themselves and impart to their households this attachment 
to domestic scenes. 

> Prcdigten, 1801, Band I. si. 47—69. 
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On the Feast of the Epiphany, Reinhard teleets for his sabject the 
Weakness of Sin.^ He arrives at this theme by the following circuit : 
the lesson of the day is Matt. 2: 1 — 12 ; this passage includes the de- 
scription of Herod's unsuccessful attempt to destroy the infant Jesus; 
and this attempt is an instance of both crime and impotence. Id dis- 
cussing the weakness of sin, Reinhard divides his discourse into four 
general topics, and subdivides each into two specific heads, and di»> 
tiugaishes each of these into a particular description of Herod's crime, 
and an application of the principle which it involves to all other sin. 
Sin is weak, A. because it is without the aid of truth, and this, 
a) because it involves ignorance of the truth, as Herod was impotent 
through want of knowledge; and b) because it implies hatred of the 
truth, as Herod was unwilling to reflect on the folly of his efforts to 
destroy the Messiah. Sin is weak, B. because it is without courage, 
and this, a) because it prevents the sinner (roro relying on his own 
cause, as Herod was made fickle and childish by want of confidence 
io the goodness of his designs; and b) because it prevents the sifiner 
from relying on the support of his comrades, as Herod, although im- 
pelled by his ignorance to seek the aid of the Magi, was still unable 
to trust them, and this want of confidence in one's associates generates 
cowardice in one's self. Sin is weak, €. because it is without the 
love of others, and this is seen in the fact, a) that sin cannot secure 
the affection of men, as Herod's selfishness was abhorred in despite of 
all the splendor in which it wa uncealed, and in the fact, b) thai 
sin will always excite the opposition of men, as Herod was mocked 
and thwarted by those whom he had endeavored to propitiate. Sin is 
^eak, D. Because it is without the aid of God, and this is seen in 
the fact, a) that God makes use of the sin of men in forwarding his 
own schemes, as Herod's public efforts to destroy the Messiah gave a 
previously unattained celebrity to the cause which he wished to exter- 
minate, and in the fact, b) that God will thwart those influences of sia 
itrhich oppose his designs, as he baffled the attempts of Herod to day 
the infant Jesus, and although he gave to that king great power, he 
did not enable him to injure a young child whose lifb was importaot 
for the kingdom of God. 

There are but few preachers who employ the historieal element 
with so much skill and success, as Reinhard; and the sprigbt* 
liness which his style derives from it, oontribttiet rocieli to relies 
the 

■ Predigteii, 1795, Band IL ss. 1--18. 
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§ 10. Didactic Character ofkis Sermons. 

A didactic preacher is often thought to be a soporific one. But 
when the inqiiisitiveness of' hearers is aroused, and they are earnest to 
pry into an intricate theme, they are gratified and enlivened by no- 
thing more than by explauiitions which they hear from the pulpit. In 
an eminent decree are the discourages of <»ur author explanatory. They 
thus hatisfy thai craving for information which has been excited by 
their ^startling character. He expounds the Bible,' not in the desultory, 
fagrant, dissipating style so common with what are called expository 
preachers, but with strictness of logical method. IJe explains his 
subject, whatever his subject be. Here is indeed a fault in his theory 
and practice. Some of his elucidating divisions are needless, and as 
they conduce to a monotony of arrangement, are hurtful. Discoursing 
on M lit. 6: 24 — 34,2 he propounds as his theme, The little incidents of 
daily life, from which we shotdd derive nourishment for our confidence 
in God ; and then announces the following Division : first, these little 
incidents of daily life must be definitely described ; secondly, it may 
then be shown how they should be used for cherishing our confidence 
in Gird. The first of these Divisions is subdivided into four Heads. 
A similar excess is not infrequent. A want of transparency is the last 
defect which can be ascribed to our author. An exuberance of elu- 
cidatory remark is one of his most common, butctneof his best faults. 
It must be acknowledged that the pulpit generally leaves unexplained 
much which is not understood by the auditors. 

The didactic character of his sermons, however, is not lin.ited to 
their explanations of the text or the theme. It pervades his whole 
discussion. An interesting specimen of it is found in one of his ser- 
mons «»n Luke 16: 1 — ^9.3 The chief doctrine, he remarks, suggested 
by this parable is, that man should use the good things of this life, as 
means of promoting his welfare in the life to come. But with this doc- 



* He often complains in his Prt-faces that be is not permitted to preach upon 
and tha;< explain a jrreatcr variety of texts, hut is confined to the lessons from the 
GospelH. In the year 1 806. however, he was allowed hy the Government to preach 
upon the leswns from the Epistles. His sermons for this year are remarka!»ly rich 
expo»itifm« of Scripture. In 1807 he was remanded hy the eivil powers to the lea- 
Bonft fnim the Gospels, the same on whi< h he had already published more than 
twenty volumes of sermons, and on which all the clergymen of his country had 
regularly preached for many years. Sec the Prefaces to his discourses for 1807 
and 1808. 

• Hrcdigten, 1800, Band II. ss. 167—186. 
' Predi;;ten, 1796, Band L if. 234—253. 
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trine how many weighty thnughts are combined, how much profound 
instruction on the character of man, the mixture of good and evil in 
his conduct, the difference heiween wisdom and cunnini?, the connec- 
tion between different sins, their contagious power. In ttie multitude 
of themes which this parable suggests, one is to me ei'pecially mourn- 
ful. Jesus describes the dishonest steward, as finding no difficulty in 
the execution of his knavish scheme (bubenstuck). Not one of the 
debtors recoils from the bribe. The cunning steward knows just how 
much to offer each man. To the first he gives half of the debt, to 
the second four-fifths. He acts on the principle that every man has 
bis price, and he wishes to purchase each individual at the cheapest 
rate. But let us examine the question, Does every man have his price 
for which he gives himself away ? We will consider, first, the mean- 
ing of the question. The phrase " man gives himself away," implies 
th'it we are our own masters so long as we act in harmony with rea- 
son and conscience ; we are then raised above all degrading influences, 
and are in no danger of punishment; but when we violate our duty, 
and oppose our moral sense, we subject ourselves to a foreign ptmer, 
we allow to those who tempt us a debasing authority over us, we give 
ourselves away. The ** price" for which we dispose of our rightful 
self-government, is some gratificatitm offered to our lower nature. We 
do not part with our self control for no recompense; although some 
of us demand a higher price than others, and each insists on a reward 
accommodated to his peculiar temperament. The sentence, then, 
" man has a price for which he gives himself away," means that he is 
so sensitive to the pleasure derived from worldly good as to give up 
his self-government whenever a certain degree of this pleasure is pro- 
cured or promised to him. But sec<mdly, let us inquire. Is it true of 
every man that without special help from God, he gives himself awaj 
for a reward ? Is it the tendency of his nature to yield the mastery of 
conscience to tl^e solicitations of sense and the proffers of worldly good? 
Or is such a base surrender an accident happening to some, but not 
common »lo all ? Were 1 allowed, my hearers, to say nothing un- 
pleasant to you, and to conceal from you every rough truth, oh I 
would have quarreled against the proposal of such a question ; for it is 
hard, humbling, apparently unamiable to say what I am now obliged 
to prove. But what can 1 do against the power of truth ? I answer 
the question whether every man has his price for which he gives him- 
self away, with a Yes. To justify my answer, I appeal to the general 
impression of the Bible ; to such passages as Rom. 3: 23. John 3:6. 
Gal. 5: 17; to the commands that we free ourselves from the slavery 
of the flesh ; that we watch against its enticements ; and that the best 
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men be vigilant le^t they fall. And oh how strongly is this testimony 
eoiifirined by a consideration of the nature of our desires and passions, 
and their relation to the reason. They are strong at the first, they 
4iu?e complete dominion in our infancy, and thus acquire an artificial 
strength beftu-e the reason begins to influence them ; they are nur- 
tured by our early education, by our outward circumstances, and are 
often inflamed, as in the parable, by peculiar exigencies. And the 
truth thus established by the Bible and the study of our own nature, is 
placed beyond a doubt by our experience and observation. We see 
that every man has his weak side ; and although he will resist a cer- 
tain amount of temptation, he can be over- persuaded by an additiond 
amoant Instead of attempting to evade this truth, let us rather con- 
template, thirdJy, the consequences which flow from it in reference io 
our moral conduct. It teaches us, a) that we should be mild in our 
judgment of the faults of others, for men fall into sin. in consequence 
of a natural weakness of character, a weakness in which we ourselves 
have a melancholy share, which does not excuse indeed, but should 
induce us to mourn over our own frailty, rather than be censorious in 
regard to our neighbors. The subjpct teaches us, b) that we should 
search out our own weak side, and ascertain where we are in the 
greatest peril ; c) that having ft>und our most vulnerable point, we 
should use a double diligence in defending it ; and d) that we should 
labor, under the divine guidance, to remove radically and entirely the 
corruption of our hearts, to become new creatures in Christ Jesus. 

An equally unique example of our author's didactic style is found 
in his sermon' on Malt. 9: 18 — 23, the record of Christ's raising the 
ruler's daughter, and of his being lauj^hed to scorn by the people for 
saying that the damsel was not dead but asleep. After stating that the 
natural man discerneth not the ihings of the Spirit, that even Paul 
was thought to be beside himself, and that Christ endured much con- 
tradiction of sinners, Reinhard proposes to discourse on the fact, that 
•the conduct of true Christians often appears ridiculous to the multi- 
tude ; and, first, he states the reasons for its so appearing ; secondly, 
the consequences which should result to us from it. The reasons are, 
a) that the muhitude deem the principles which regulate the Chris- 
tian's conduct to be absurd ; b) the faith which he cherishes in invi- 
sible things to be foolish ; c) the zeal which animates him to be ex- 
travagant; and d) the magnanimity which distinguishes him to be 
indiscreet. He ought to provide more thoughtfully for himself, and 
not to waste his strength for unseen good. The consequences which 



> Predigten, 1807, Band XL ss. 227—249. 
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should result to us from this general disposition to ridicule the pioas 
man are, a) we should fear to join in this contemptuous merriment, 
for the Christian's conduct is not ridiculous, and can be esteemed such 
by superficial observers only ; b) we should suspect the genuineness 
of our own piety, if we escape the ridicule of the multitude ; for why 
do they not look with scorn upon us, if indeed we be governed by 
motives to them so mysterious and unreasonable ; c) we should be 
stimulated to an exemplary life by the fact that we are not of the world, 
and therefore the world despiseth us ; that we are scorned as was our 
Master, and for our likeness to him; d) we should be elevated in our 
hopes and aims, for not all are so debased as to cimtemn the ChriistiaB 
life, but we are united with a select company of noble spirits whom 
the world cannot appreciate; therefore let us forget the things which 
are behind, etc.^ 

In the preceding extracts from Rein hard the reader cannot have 
failed to perceive the 



§ 11. Ethical Character of his Sermons. 

Their general structure has been much commended, for the promi- 
nence which it gives to their practical design. The same thoughts 
which in other sermons appear to be of merely theoretical importance, 
are so arranged by him ns to suggest at once their relation to duty. 
Preaching on Matt. 7: 15 — 23, he proposes to show^ how we may 
obtaiu that knowledge of men which is neces.'«ary for true piety ; and 
first, he states in three particulars what constitutes this knowledge of 
men ; secondly, he proves in three particulars that such a knowledge 
of men is essential to true piety ; and thirdly, he teaches in four par- 
ticulars how this indispensable knowledge of men may be obtained. 
Dr. Blair would have reduced these thoughts to some such general 
Propa^ition as, The knowledge of human character ; but who knows 
whether such a statement is to be commented upon in a theoretical 
or in a practical style ? 

In a sermon on Luke II: 14 — ^2?^,^ Reinhard proposes to state some 
truths which may console us in view of the fact that our gcKKl actions 
often fail to make the impression which they ought to make on the 
minds of men. First, he explains this fact by answering three queries, 



* In aAother sermon from the same text, Matt. 9: 13 — 26, our author preaches 
on thf nature, sourts. moral character, and means of improving a vain carios»ity. 
Predijrten, 1796, ss. 352—371. 

■ Predigten, herauspegeben von Hacker, Band IlL 147 — 166. *: 

• Predigten, 1 797, Band II. ss 109—125. 
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What are good actions ? What impression ought they to produce upon 
men 7 What impression do they produce? Secondly, he explains the 
occasions of the fact that our good deeds affect men as they should not ; 
and thirdly, he shows how we may console ourselves in view of this 
fact Each of these Heads is elucidatory, and only the last is, with 
logical strictness, a discussion of the proposed theme. He should 
either have made his Proposition more general, so as to have properly 
included the first two Heads under it, or else should have introduced 
these first Heads in an abbreviated form, as preliminary to the Propo- 
sition. He elsewhere states that his motive for adopting such an 
illogical arrangement, is his desire to present his theme in that phra- 
seology which will attract most attention to its practical tendencies.^ 

The ethical discourses of Reinhard exhibit a sharp analysis of the 
nature of virtue, a comprehensive spirit, a cheerful and yet a severe 
piety. Among the richest of them is one which is also historical, 
preached on the day of John the Baptist, and founded on Luke 1: 57 
— 80,3 the last of these verses being that which immediately suggests 
the theme. — In all times virtue has presented itself in two forms, the 
one dark, solitary, stern ; the other kindly, social, cheerful. There 
have always been pious men who, in their punctual obedience to the 
dictates of conscience, in their shrinking back from all those pleasures 
which might interrupt their still communion with God, in their pro- 
found grief over sin, their severe processes of self mortification and 
self discipline, have appeared to the world too austere, too rigorous. 
And there have also been good men, who have nut repelled the com- 
munity from them by their hard self denials, or their impetuous zeal, 
but have condescended to associate and sympathize with their weak 
brethren. Religion has been to them not a ruler so much as a friend, 
not the antagonist but the promoter of joy and cheerful companionship. 
One would think that this last form of religious activity would have 
been more impressive on the world than the first. But it is not so. 
John, the subject of our text, was the best example of the first ; and 
although he performed no miracle, yet he made such an impression 
upon his age as suggests the theme of the present discourse. The 
dark, unsocial virtue excites more wonder in the world than the kindly 
and cheerful. 

First, we will endeavor to prove this Proposition. A. It is verified 
by the history of the Jews before Christ. Who wielded the highest 
authority over them? Such men as Moses, after he had withdrawn 
himself from the court of the Pharaohs, dwelt long in the desert, and 

» See also Bib. Sac. Vol. V. p. 743. 
' Predigten, 1800, Band U. as. 44—65. 
Vol. VI. No. 2a 44 
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shown his unconquerable firmness, his irrepressible zeal. Such men 
as the prophets, unsparing in rebuke, fearless in defence of law, ab- 
staining from innocent self indulgence, li?ing within themselves and 
in God, apart from the society of frail men. The description which 
Paul gives of them in Heb. II: 26 — 38, reveals one secret of their 
authority over the people. B. The history of the Christian religion is 
a proof, that men who separate themselves from the world by a life of 
risible austerity, make a stronger sensation than those who let them- 
selves down to a more apparent congeniality with their fellow men. 
John withdrew himself from the sympathies of youth even, spent bis 
early days in the wilderness, dressed himself in an eccentric garb, re- 
fused the comforts of life, came forward at last with bold denanciatioos 
against sin, and, if he had performed miracles, might have eclipsed the 
Saviour in popular admiration. As it was, he was supposed to be the 
Christ; he was obliged often to send applicants away from himself to 
the ** one mightier than he ;" men were astonished that he neither ate 
nor drank, while they looked down upon the more social Jesus as a 
glutton and a wine bibber; and even after the Baptist's death, there 
remained a party who believed in and advocated his messiahsbip. 
The apostles of the Saviour were obliged from the first to resist the 
tendency of the church to an austere life ; but the tendency at length 
prevailed, and was more and more abused, until mild men who deemed 
it right to be companionable, were deepised; the saints were the an- 
chorites, the most barbarous self tortures were esteemed the surest 
signs of inward holiness, and a religion of gloom was thought to be 
the purest C. The history of heathen nations proves that fanatics, 
who exhibit a peculiarseverityofnianners, who perform painful exploits, 
^ and mal-treat their physical system in the service of the gods, excite 
more general astonishment and complacency than is excited by tender 
hearted and accommodating men. 

Secondly, we will investigate the causes of this remarkable phenome- 
non. A. The dark and austere virtue is more striking than the 
cheerful and kindly. A man who disciplines himself visibly in the mace- 
ration of his body, arrests more attention than a man who schools bis 
heart in secret. John with his diet of locusts and wild honey, is more 
readily noticed than one who is " in all things like unto his brethren, 
yet without sin." A bold reprover who puts his adversaries to shame, 
takes a stronger hold upon them than the mild friend who strives to 
insinuate into them the gentle influences of love. B. The austere re- 
ligion is apparently more infrequent than the cheerful. It b an outward 
exception to the general rule. There seem to be fewer men who re- 
nounce the pleasures of the world altogether, than there are who par^ 
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take of them with moderatioo. We are naturally moat impressed by 
that which occurs but seldom. C. The severe virtue is esteemed 
more genuine than the mild. It is thought to be far more difficult to 
spurn all earthly good, than to make a wise use of it. A philanthro- 
pist who deigns to commune pleasantly with men, is regarded as on a 
perfect equality with them ; and it is not considered, that he may be*^ 
iofluenced in holding this communion with them, by the pious desire 
of elevating them to his own moral standard. On the other hand, if 
under the impulses of scorn and pride he should violently denounce 
men, he would be regarded as superior to them in moral worth, too 
high abofethem for sympathy with their follies. He raises himself up 
to be a mark for observation ; and it is asked, what other than a good 
motive can a man have for making himself, in toils and sufferings 
bodily and mental, an exception to his race? D. As the unsocial vir- 
tue is esteemed the more pure, so it is esteemed the more difficult of 
imitation, and therefore is the more amazing and impressive. Men 
imagine that it requires no effort to perform the gentle, winning, re- 
fined and modest duties of ihe philanthropist, but that the penances 
and harsh discipline of the hermit are well nigh superhuman ; and it 
is natural to revere the difficult more than the easy. 

Thirdly, we will notice a few ideas suggested by this disposition of 
men to esteem the forbidding, more highly than the alluring virtues. 
A. This disposition suggests a lesson of instruction. Although, apart 
from its abuses, it is in itself right, yet it is not the distinctive form of 
CkrtsHan piety. The spirit of Christianity is one of love, tenderness, 
clemency ; it flows outward in generous efforts for the happiness of 
men, and does not keep the eye of the philanthropist introverted upon 
himself, his heart locked up from the approach of his neighbors. Our 
Saviour does not condemn that type of piety which was exemplified 
without its natural abuses in John, but he does not extol it as the most 
desirable, and his own example favors the more amiable virtues. 
These are in less danger of becoming ostentatious, of being regarded 
as supererogatory, of degenerating into pride, obstinacy, misanthropy, 
fanaticism, extravagance. They are also in fact, although not in ap- 
pearance and in common estimation, more infrequent, more pure, 
more difficult than are the self inflicted tortures of what are called the 
religious orders. B. This disposition, as it has prevailed in past ages 
suggests a mortifying reflection on our present state. It must be con- 
fessed that we, my hearers, do not value the unsocial virtues so highly 
as the social. We do not honor the man who cuts himself off from hu- 
man sympathies. Why ? Is it because we have imbibed more of the 
spirit of the Gospel ? Do you believe this ? Na It is because we 
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have become too effeminate for those self sacrifices, too soft for ihott 
conflicts, too weak for those toils which once commanded the refe- 
rence of mankind, but are looked upon by us in our degeneracy as 
irrational and ludicrous. We have lost the impetuous zeal of the one 
class, and the faithful love of the other class of the true friends of their 
race, and we should therefore be ashamed of our indiflference to re- 
ligion, our pusillanimity, love of repose, enervated wills. C. This dia- 
posilion, as it has prevailed among men, suggests to us a solemn 
warning. We are too sickly to revere the rigorous virtues, and too 
cold-hearted to practise th(>se that are more genial. We do not 
reflect on the strictness of life which is involved in a cheerful piety ; 
a strictness more constant, more laborious, requiring more watchful- 
ness and a more earnest spirit, than are needful for the ascetic, mo- 
nastic state. It demands a greater effort to win men to holiness by a 
uniform benignant example, than to administer the sharpest rebukes 
against sin. There is great danger that, mistaking the nature of Chris- 
tian cheerfulness, forgetting the description of the broad and narrow 
way, and of our duty to work out our salvation with fear and trembling, 
we shall become more and more selfish, worldly, fickle and trifling, 
until we ruin our souls. Wherefore let us have grace whereby we 
may serve God acceptably with reverence and godly fear, for our God 
is a consuming Are, Heb. 12: 28, 29. 

Notwithstanding the scholastic habits of Reinhard, he seems to be 
at home in the discussion of the most common duties of life. The 
foibles of domestic intercourse he describes as minutely as if he were 
a man of the world, rather than a man of books. In an ethical dis- 
course on Matt. 5: 20 — 26 J he proposes to warn his hearers against 
the dominion of ill humor, and afler having remarked, a) that this ill 
humor consists in a discontented state of mind, ill will toward men, a 
sullen, fretful disposition expressing itself in the countenance and in 
oiTensive conduct, a peculiar irritability excited on the most trivial 
occasions; b) that this ill humor is occasioned by the weather, by the 
businesses, interruptions, or even amusements of life, by the reactioo 
from an excessive activity of the mind, by lawless and violent passions; 
c) that tjiis ill humor is of various kinds ; sometimes occasional and 
of short duration, sometimes habitual and of long continuance ; be 
proceeds to show ; first, that this ill humor is the rock on which oar 
peace of mind is wrecked ; for,' a) it not only deprives us of the 
pleasures which we might enjoy, but b) it increases the sorrows which 
we must experience; secondly, it is the rock on which our success in 

' Pi-edigtcn, 1795, Band II. ss. 242—256. 
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life is wrecked, for i) it estranges our friends from us, and b) it 
converts ail around us into foes ; thirdly, it is the rock on which our 
usefulness is wrecked, for it diminishes a) our desire, and b) our fit- 
ness to do good ; fourthly, it is the rock on which our virtue itself is 
wrecked, for, a) it poisons our virtue in its fountain ; as it is impos- 
sible to combine misanthropy with that love to God and to our neigh- 
bor which is the origin of virtue, and b) checks it in its outflow ; as 
it is impossible to combine misanthropy with those acts of forgiveness, 
patience, beneficence, joy, peace, etc., which are the expressions of 
virtue. 

There is an obvious tendency in Reinhard's mind to derive lessons 
for the common duties of life, from texts which more obviously suggest 
a theoretical or doctrinal discussion. Thus in a sermon from Matt 22: 
15 — ^22, " Render unto Cesar," etc.* when we expect a course of re- 
mark on the claims of God or of civil government, he startles us with 
the Proposition, A man should have the courage to be better than 
others. He should, as Jesus did, defend the truth, the right, vir.ue 
and propriety, when they are neglected and opposed by others. That 
a man should display true courage is rational, is Christian, and, as 
illustrated in the text, is for his highest interest. In discoursing on 
MatL 9: 1—8,3 our author devotes his Exordium to a beautiful descrip- 
tion of the fact that plants, flowers, trees grow up without deformity ; 
that there are very few diseased and misshapen animals ; but among 
men the instances of a disagreeable, disfigured exterior are frequent. 
Notwithstanding all the attempts to conceal the disproportion and 
sickliness of the body, we seldom meet a large company of men with- 
out discovering a physical blemish in some of them. Why is the hu- 
man organization more exposed than the inferior structures, to an 
unhealthy growth? It is the master-piece of nature's visible works; 
why then is it peculiarly exposed to disorder ? It is injured by the 
passions which are sinfully allowed to rage within it. Jesus looked 
upon the palsied man, and reminded him that his disease was the re- 
8olt of crime. The reproof was gentle, and consisted in forgiving the 
invalid who had abused his physical system by a dissipated life. As 
his sin may have been notorious as well as ruinous, the scribes were 
offended that it should be thus readily forgiven. Instead of dilating, 
however, upon the mode in which they were put to shame by our 
Lord, we are led by the impression which he made upon the forgiven 
invalid, to consider the necessity of earnest reflection upon the strict- 
with which nature revenges all abuse of the physical system. 

* Predigten, 1800, Band II. ss. 319—340. 
' Predigten, 1796, Band II. as. 45»— 477. 
44* 
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It is natural to expect that, devoting the energies of his richly stored, 
his fertile and inventive mind to the ethical department, Reinhard 
would discourse on many duties which have seldom engaged the 
thoughts of even meditative men. There is no crevice in moral sci- 
ence which he does not appear to have explored, and to have derived 
from it some valuable reflections. He is one of the last preachers 
who can be accused of vague generalizations ; for he applies the prin- 
ciples of the Gospel to those individual states and specific duties, which 
are too peculiar to be often inculcated and considered apart by them- 
selves. In a sermon^ on Luke 10: 24, " many prophets and kings 
have desired to see those things which ye see, and have not seen them/' 
etc., he considers, first, the fact that many foresee a better future than 
they will live to experience; they foresee, a) the cessation of soine 
evils which now oppress the community ; b) the successful issue of 
certain schemes which are now in process ; c) the mature develop- 
ment of certain principles which now lie in their germs ; d) the haf^j 
isijue of certain events which are now dubious and threatening ; 
secondly, he considers the duties resulting from this foresight of a bet- 
ter future ; a) it is neither rational, nor kind, nor prudent, nor pious 
to restrain our interest in the improvements which we shall not live to 
see developed ; b) we should avoid all selfish interest in them, as well 
as all hostility to them ; c) we should labor to promote them and to 
\ hasten their development. The peroration of the sermon is given in a 
note in Bib. Sac. Vol. III. p. 486. 

But while Reinhard is eminently an historical and a practical 
preacher, he is not merely such. Let us briefly consider the 

§ 12. Philosophical Character of his Sermons. 

It is by no means implied, that the general style of his preaching is 
distinctively .philosophical. It develops the results of scientific re- 
search, but is ordinarily accommodated to the facile apprehension of 
the multitude. It is difficult, however, for one whose mental habits 
are those of a philosopher, to banish from his sermons all the pecu- 
liarities of his favorite pursuits. In the following syllabus of one of 
Reinhard's ethical discourses, we discover his metaphysical ten- 
dencies. 

When our Saviour forgave the sins of the man sick with the palsy, 
certain by-standers ** said within themselves^ This man blasphemeth ; 
but Jesus knowing their thoughts, said. Wherefore think ye evil in 

> Predigten, 1795. Band I. ss. 233~25S. 
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your hearts t" Our author devotes his entire sermon on Matt. 9: 1 — 8* 
to the discussion of a principle suggested by the above named inci- 
dent. His theme is, The freedom of the thoughts ; not the freedom to 
think, the right of free inquiry ; but that constitutional properly of the 
soul by which our ideas follow each other without hindrance. Our 
train of thought is often free in regard to the interference of other men ; 
for often they cannot detect it, or in any manner influence or regulate 
it They may present an object to the mind, but that object may oc- 
casion an entirely different mental process from the one which they 
anticipated. The preacher, for instance, suggests to those who hear 
him, sometimes no idea at all, sometimes just the opposite to that 
which he intended, very seldom the precise thought which is in his 
own mind. Our mental processes are sometimes free, even from the 
power of our wills. Now and then an idea which we wish to recall, 
will not occur to us ; and one which we wish to expel, haunts us con- 
tinually. When we choose to marshal our thoughts in order, they 
will confuse themselves the more ; when we wish them to move rap- 
idly, they linger, and their stream oden flows on as it will, indepen- 
dently of our effort, or of foreign interference. Yet this freedom has 
its bounds. Nature sets some limits to it, and our thoughts cannot be 
always free. They follow a law of the constitution ; they are influenced 
by the body ; they will sometimes, in despite of all our desire to con- 
ceal them, expose themselves through the physical organs. A man 
may pretend, in his words, that he has not certain thoughts, but his eye 
and cheek will convince all observers that he is making a mere pre- 
tence. The inclination sets some limits to this freedom, and our 
thoughts toill not be always free. When a strong passion arouses us, 
it causes all our other acts to gather themselves around it and serve it. 
It is as a dam built across the stream of our ideas, and it turns them 
from their free out-flow. Duty likewise aflixes some limits to this 
freedom, and our thoughts ought not to be always free. A man has 
no right to entertain any ideas, which entice him to any form of even 
secret sin. He is responsible for some of his thoughts, and therefore 
our Saviour rebukes the scribes in our text for their concealed mental 
processes. — If then the spiritual acts of a man be in some respects 
under control, in others not, we may learn the duty of paying a fit 
deference to the freedom of thought in other men. We should not be 
meddlesome in prying into their hidden states of feeling, in ferreting 
out their secret purposes, in sounding and striving to look through 
them. We should not ofiiciously watch for all the little signs of their 

1 Predigten, 1797, Band L sa. 316—335. 
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entertaining some opinion which we dislike, and of which we ineaiilj 
suspect them ; we should not endeavor to force their natural course 
of thought into exact agreement with our own. We should, however, 
do nothing which can divert the train of their ideas into a wrong chan- 
nel, but everything which is proper for us to do, which is respectful to 
them, and agreeable to the golden rule, in suggesting motives Ibr holy 
feeling, and influencing their free wills to choose the 'highest good. — 
And as we should pay a due respect to the freedom of thought in other 
men, so should we make a conscientious use of the same property in 
ourselves. We should guard against the easy habit of indulging our 
inclinations, and of harboring every train of thought which gratifies 
them. We should be sedulous in following duty, and in struggling 
against the admission of every idea which opposes it 

In a truly philosophical discourse on Luke 10: 23 — 37,^ Reinhard 
first describes the sympathetic disposition which God has implanted io 
our minds, a) its nature, b) its immediate effects, c) the laws ac- 
cording to which it operates. Secondly, he considers the design of God 
in implanting this principle within us; the sympathetic disposition 

a) is to be an antagonist to the feelings of resentment; b) is to pro- 
mote the social union of men ; c) is to alleviate the diversified ills of 
life; d) is to open a copious fountain of animating joy. Thirdly, he 
considers how this principle is to be cultivated, according to the pre- 
cepts of Christianity ; a) it must be protected against violent passions ; 

b) it must be controlled by rational considerations; c) it must be en- 
livened by true Christian motives ; d) it must be made fruitful by 
being exercised for the relief of the necessitous. 

In another sermon, ^ equally scientific and ethical, devdoping a 
shrewd observation of human nature, he examines the deleterious in- 
fluence of sudden prosperity on the feelings of man. His text is Luke 
17: 1 1 — 19, the history of the instantaneous change in the ten lepers. 
He first illustrates the connection between our spiritual state and 
every unexpected change, prosperous or adverse, in our outward con- 
dition ; a) he defines this unexpected change ; b) notices its general 
effect on the intellect ; c) on the heart. Secondly, he describes the 
injurious influence of sudden prosperity upon the feelings ; a) it occa- 
sions light-mindedness; b) a forgetfulness of one's former principles 
and sentiments; c) a self-complacency and pride; d) callousness of 
feeling toward sufferers. Thirdly, he considers how this injurious in- 
fluence may be avoided ; a) the light-mindedness may be prevented 
by reflecting on the moral lessons suggested by our unlocked for pros- 

' Predigten, herausgcgeben von Hacker, Band III. ss. 244—263. 
' Predigten, heraaHgegeben von Hacker, Band HI. ss. 264—279. 
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perilj ; b) the forgetfulness of former principles of action may be pre- 
vented by reflecting on the new duties which our sudden prosperity 
devoWes upon us ; c) the proud self-complacency may be prevented 
by considering how little we have contributed to our unexpected 
change of condition ; d) the callousness of feelin? toward the miserable 
may be prevented by recalling to mind the experiences of our own 
past life. 

As philosophical exhibitions of truth, however, the sermons of Rein- 
hard do injustice to their author. A similar remark may be made 
on the 

^13. Theological Character of his Discourses. 

It is a well known theory of German rhetoricians, that men in a 
Christian land who enter the house of God, profess in that very act to 
believe in the doctrines which are there preached, and hence do not 
need to be informed what these doctrines are, nor to be persuaded to 
adopt them. In this respect the German science of Ilomiletics differs \ 
from what is barbarously called Kcryktics and HalietUicsA The influ- 
ence of this theory is to exclude from the pulpit nearly all argumenta- 
tive discussion of Christian doctrine. The absence of such discussion 
is one cause of the fact, that the more intelligent classes of the Ger- 
man community are seldom found in the sanctuary, and this fact has 
a reflex influence on the intellectual character of the pulpit. The au- 
diences being such as to require plain thoughts in plain language, we 
cannot expect to find in the discourses addressed to them such pro- 
found disquisitions as are given us by a Howe or Mc Laurin, a Butler 
and a Balguy. Moreover, the church edifices of Germany are so ill 
constructed, as to render a prolonged service perilous to the health of 
both preacher and hearer. They have so little conformity with the 
principles of acoustics, as to forbid any approach to such a pro- 
longed address as that which Dr. Barrow delivered without any other 
result than a weariness in his feet from standing two consecutive hours. 
The German clergy are compelled to confine their discourses within 
such narrow limits as to render it impossible for 4 hem to pursue those 
comprehensive trains of reasoning, which are needful for sound theo- 
logical discussion. Again, the practice of regulating the selection of 
themes for the German pulpit by the order of the Romish festivals, 
precludes the symmetrical exhibition of the evangelical system. These 
festivals erect a few external facts of Christianity above the doctrines 
which are veiled under those outward events. They tempt the preacher 

» See Bib. Sac. Vol. I. p. 374. 
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on Qoc$d Friday, for example, to rehearse the bare historical Bceoee 
under which the atonement lies hidden from the ?iew of bearers wbo 
regard the holiday as a season for amusement Men are not predis- 
posed on these festivals to meditate on spiritual truths. There is a 
day set apart for John the Baptist, but none for the creation of ibe 
world ; one for Michael, but none for the resurrection, the judgment, 
the eternal retribution. The consequence is, that while some doctrines 
may be exhibited with great frequency, others are seldom called forth 
from their retirement. The fall of Adam, the depravity of man, tbe 
phenomena of regeneration, the sovereignty of Cfod, and other funda- 
mental doctrines, are noticed if at all, only as incidents by the major- 
ity of German preachers. 

Their neglect to enforce even such truths as they believe, and tbe 
real necessity that they should be more theological in their discourses, 
are illustrated in an interesting manner by Reinhard in a sermon oo 
John 3: 1 — 15. > This text necessarily suggests the theme of Regene- 
ration by the Holy Spirit, but our author employs it as an illustration 
of the fact, that man is accustomed to overlook the greatest and most 
useful truths, barely because they are too familiar. Nicodemus wan 
a learned Pharisee, yet had paid no attention to the doctrine of Re- 
generation, because this doctrine was too well known. So at tbe 
present day, the well informed man is seldom attracted strongly enough 
to the most familiar truths, he does not penetrate into them deeply 
enough, does not apply them carefully enough to practice. He over- 
looks them, because he has a restless curiosity for what is new, he 
falsely imagines them to be very plain, he finds that the accurate in- 
vestigation of them mortifies his corrupt inclinations. But this over- 
sight is very injurious to him ; for it deprives him of rare opportuni- 
ties for acquiring wisdom, it occasions the most ruinous errors of con- 
duct, it makes him unreasonably hostile to the best men, the real 
friends of the truth. That we may resist the habit of overlooking these 
familiar truths, we should transmute our curiosity for what is novel 
into a curiosity for what is true ; we should from time to time strictly 
catechize ourselves ^ith regard to the doctrines which we imagine to 
be very familiar to us; with the aid of divine grace we should in all 
ways strengthen our purposes of moral improvement — The sermon of 
which the above is a syllabus, exhibits a specimen of Reinhard's own 
disposition to substitute some novel train of remark for the more im- 
portant doctrinal discussion which is falsely regarded as too familiar. 
In a sermon on Matt 22: I — 14, we naturally expect a series of re- 
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flections oo the unreaaooablenem'of sin, or on the extensive provisions 
of divine grace, or on the doctrine of election (whether believed or 
rejected), but Reinhard diverts our minds from such themes to the 
Proposition : The ruling spirit of every age affords pretexts for evad- 
ing the ciaims of Christianity.^ We look for a piesentation of the 
atonement in a discourse on 1 Cor. 11: 23 — 32, but Reinhard turns 
our attention to the immortality of the soul.^ 

In the year 1806, when our author was allowed to preach from the 
lessoiiB in the Epistles instead of those in the Gospels, he introduced 
TPore of doctrinal discussion than had been usual with him, and in the 
year 1809, when he formed a new pertcope, he selected such lessons 
as, in his opinion, prompted to a full exhibition of the evangelical 
system.^ The following is a condensed summary of a sermon,^ both 
expository and doctrinal in its character, and illustrating its author's 
evangelical sentiment 

Not only every Christian, but every rational man must be interested 
in the question whether he have been truly converted. Without this 
radical change of character, he cannot safely or fitly enjoy the 
pleasures of sense even, nor can he attain his true dignity and peace. 
But the nature of this change is extensively although needlessly mis- 
understood. It is supposed to consist in a reformation of outward 
conduct, or some new play of the amiable sentiments. But the char- 
acter of the converted man is not only different from, it is opposite to 
that of the unconverted. The contrast may be easily discerned. 
Our text, Eph. 4: 22 — 28, places the renewed spirit over against the 
unrenewed in sharp and decided contrast, and speaks not only of a 
dissimilarity between them, but of a positive contrariety. It leaves us 
no choice of a subject, but forces us to the theme, The contrariety of 
the feelings and conduct of the renewed man to those of the unrenewed. 
The text divides itself into two sections, one on the nature of this o(>- 
position, and one on the illustrations of it, and thus leads us to the 
following Division ; First, wherein does the contrariety between the 
renewed and the unrenewed man consist ? and secondly, how is it 
exhibited in the life ? 

The text not only suggests, but answers both of these questions ; 
the first by showing, in the first section, verses 22 — ^24, that the re- 
newed man is opposite to the unrenewed, A. in the laws according 

* Predigten, 1795, Band I. ss. 294-— 313. 

* The sacrament of the Lord's supper reminds as of oar immortality. Predig- 
ten, 1797, Band I. ss. 137—155. 

* See Vorrede zu Fred. 1809. s. VI. 

* Predigten, 1806, Band II. ss. 863—281. 
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to which, B. in the impalses by which, C. in the ends for which 
he acts ; or in other words, the renewed man regulates himself no 
longer according to the demands of sense, but to the precepts of God ; 
he obeys no longer the promptings of selfishness, but the emolioiis 
of conscience and love of right, he strives no longer for a merely 
terrestrial good, but for likeness with God. 

A. The unconverted man knows no other law of conduct, than thiC 
of sense and natural desire. Our text speaks of him as " corrupt ac- 
cording to deceitful lusts." Our experience proves that he subjects 
every thing, how sacred soever, to his own gratification. But the con- 
verted man is said, in the text, to be " created in righteousness and 
true holiness." The laws by which he is regulated are not merely 
unlike, but contradictory to those of the sinner ; as opposite as light 
to darkness, Christ to Belial, God to Manmion. 

B. Equally striking is the contrast between the two men, in the im- 
pulses by which they are moved. As the unrenewed man knows no 
other law than that of his own desires, so he has no other impulse 
than that for his own gratification. But the converted person is influ- 
enced by higher motives. " He has put off the old and put on the 
new man." He does not inquire whether his own interest will be 
promoted by his acting, but whether it be his duty to act, and when- 
ever he learns that gratitude or reverence or love, that the cause of 
truth or right, of men or God require him to move, then he moves, 
and cares not into what dangers or distresses he must plunge. It may 
be, that his discharge of duty will be followed by many advantages; 
it must be, that it will be crowned with an eternal reward. But this 
prospect has no influence upon his high resolve. Is the course de- 
manded by his reason and conscience, it is enough. Thus marked is 
the change in the renewal of the soul • gain and pleasure which were 
once all in all to the man, must becon.e objects of [comparative] in- 
difference ; and duty, which was once an object of indifference, must 
become all in all. 

C. In the objects for which the two men act is there an equal con- 
trariety. The unconverted person labors for earthly good ; the coo- 
verted does not disregard this good, but values it appropriately as a 
gifl of his Father. It is not, however, the design, the end of his toil. 
Our text says, that he is renewed " in the spirit of his mind," and is 
" after God created in righteousness," that is, he aims supremely at 
the imitation of God. "Old things are passed away" with him, " all 
things are become new." 

The second question proposed for us to consider is answered in the 
second section of the text, verses 25—28. The contrariety betwera 
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the renewed and the unrenewed man is exhibited in the life ; A* when, 
from being a disingenuous, he becomes a truthful man ; B. when, 
from being a passionate, he becomes a forgiving man ; C. when, 
from being an imprudent, be becomes a circumspect man; and, 
D. when, from being a useless, he becomes a man of public be- 
neficence 

A. The renewed man loves the truth in thought^ word, and deed, 
and shuns all subterfuges, all kinds of hypocrisy ; not merely because 
of a natural impulse to be sincere and ingenuous, not because of the 
tendency of an honest life to promote his reputation or his interest, 
but because of the fact suggested in the text, verse 25, that '' we are 
members one of another," and all insincerity between brethren who 
are thus amalgamated, is incongruous and base. The unrenewed 
man will sacrifice a simple-hearted honesty to the demands of his 
selfish pleasure. An uncandid, self-deceptive, flattering or treache- 
rous spirit is one of the most common of all sins. Hence the apostle 
mentions as the 6rst sign of conversion, a change from the habit of 
C€>ncealing or counterfeiting the truth, to the simplicity and opeii- 
heartedness which should characterize meu who have one Lord, one 
faith, one baptism, one God and Father. 

B. The renewed man is radically opposite to the unrenewed in the 
control of the angry affections. It is not wrong to be angry, but it is 
wrong to indulge resentment in improper measures, or to an improper 
degree. This affection should not be harbored for a longer time than 
is necessary ; if so, it becomes revenge. It should not be allowed to 
rise into such a height of violence that it cannot be regulated by the 
conscience ; if so, it becomes a malevolent passion. Our text pr^ 
scribes the exact rule, '* Be ye (not cold, indifferent, but) angry (when 
anger is appropriate), but sin not (in the extent to which you allow 
the affection, nor in the time of harboring it), let not the sun go 
down upon your wrath." Obedience to this command is one sign 
of the renewed spirit ; for selfishness assumes the type of malignity, 
whenever, and so long as any obstacle is presented to its schemes, 
but the forgiving spirit is " after God," who sendeth rain on the unjust 
and giveth sunlight to the unthankful. 

C. The reoewed man is radically opposite to the unrenewed, in his 
carefulness against giving occasion for reproachful remarks. The 
impenitent, swayed by his passions, rushing into imprudences, excites 
the spirit of calumny among men. The penitent, circumspect in his 
demeanor, precise in his conformity to the example of Jesus, furnishes 
those who desire it no opportunity for accusing him, '* except they 
find it against him concerning the law of his God." Our text speci- 

VoL. VL No. 2a 45 
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fies this point of contrast between the two men, when it comniaDiis 
the renewed " neither give place to the devil," i. e. give no opportu- 
nity for slanderers to criminate yoaJ 

D. The renewed man does good to his fellow-beings; the unre- 
newed is alluded to in our text as a thief, verse 28, because he lives 
on the labor of others, and does nothing for them, appropriates to him- 
self the blessings which were designed for the general welfare. By a 
life of industry and beneficence is the Christian obviously distinguished 
from the sinner. So plain is the contrast between the two in tiieir 
outward developments of feeling, that no man need mistake his Teal 
character.^ 

Such a distinct exhibition of human sinfulness is not verj fre- 
quently found in our author's sermons. He prefers to look on the 
bright side of our nature, and oAen makes assertions which must be 
interpreted with some latitude in order to be reconciled with the true 
doctrine of our fallen state. It is evident that he does not restrict his 
view to any one mode of presenting doctrine, but admits so great a 
diversity in the forms as will expose him to the charge of inconsistency 
with the substance of truth. In a double sermon^ on Luke 2: 1 — 14, 
he endeavors to show that the appearance of Christ in the flesh recon- 
ciles us to human nature. 

I. The facts that Jesus is a man and is our brother, take away 
our repugnance to the human constitution, 

A. When it is regarded as weak, by showing that this weakness is, 
a) not so dishonorable, b) not so great as it seems at first ; 

B. When regarded as corrupt, by showing, a) that its evil tenden- 
cies are not essential to the constitution itself (Christ not possessing 
them), b) that they do not destroy its noblest powers ; 

C. When regarded as unsusceptible of improvement, by showing, 
a) that it is improvable under the influence of the extraordinary insti- 
tutions which have been established by divine grace, b) that men 

' This interpretation is favored by Erasmns, Lntber, Yater, Moms, Koppe, 
Flatt, Bflchner, Heobner, et al. 

* it is obviotu that the preacher might have proceeded to disclose other lines of 
distinction between the regenerate and the nnregenerate, as parity and gpiritaality 
of conversation, rerse 29 ; reverence to the Holy Spirit, verse 30; tender and affec- 
tionate treatment of men, verses 31, 32. But the lesson of the day closed at die 
S8th verse, thns catting off a part of the appropriate text, and rendering it neces- 
sary for the preacher to maim hia discussion. Reinhard speaks with good reason 
in one of his Prefaces of the Saxon Pericope^ as poorly compiled. 

' Predigten, 1807. Band II. as. 338 — 382. These two discourses were preached 
on the two successive days of the Christmas Festival. Their Proposition (quoted 
exactly) is, The Festival of Jesus' birth reconciles us to human nature. 
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have actually been and are stiil ameliorated by these spiritual iustru- 
mentalities. 

II. The facts that Jesus is a man and is our brother, not only take 
away our repugnance to the human constitution, but also inspire us 
with a confidence in it ; for, 

A. They lead us to revere it on account of its worth, as seen, a) in 
its connection with God, b) in its adaptedness to the noblest of ends ; 

B. they lead us to love it on account of the circumstances in which it 
is placed, as seen, a) in the honor which God confers upon it, b) in 
the certainty with which it rewards the labor bestowed upon it. 

C. They lead us to desire its welfare on account of its destiny, as 
seen, a) in the progress which it may make in time, b) in the dis- 
tinction which it may hope to reach in eternity. 

If by " der menschlichen natur," the phrase pervading these dis- 
courses, Reinhard means the nature of man viewed as simply fallen and 
disordered, his remarks need much qualification ; but if he means the 
nature viewed as a constitution, as the work of God, as that which in all 
its essential parts has been assumed by Christ, his remarks are recon- 
cilable with the assertions in the sermon cited above, that the unre- 
newed man is entirely selBsh and sinful. He probably has the same 
idea with Dr. Young, 

Revere thyself; — and yet thyself despise. 
His nature no man can o'er-rate j and none 
Can underrate his merit 

It is interesting to notice the manner in which our author dis- 
courses on the future state of the wicked. His opinion on the subject 
was that their punishment is to be eternal, and may be considered as 
consisting either in ceaseless positive torture, inflicted upon sinners 
remaining forever impenitent, or else in the evil consequences natu- 
rally resulting from their past iniquity, and afflicting them even after 
they have been converted by the disciplinary but temporary torture 
which they endured immediately afler death. He evidently inclines 
to the supposition, that the torture to which they are first subjected 
will be instrumental in transforming their characters, but still they 
will never cease to suffer the injuries naturally resulting from their 
past sins. He prescribes, however, in his Dogmatik, that 'in dis- 
coursing to the people on the doctrine of future punishment, a preacher 
should prove from the Bible that this punishment is to be endless, and 
should clearly explain the evils which will eternally result to unpar- 
doned transgressors from their conduct in this life ; but he should not 

* Night Thoughts, The Infidel Reclaimed, Part L 
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go bejond these simple troths, into the nice distioctions which nnen 
unused to methodical reasoning will misunderstand ; especially as the 
Bible does not go into them, but confines itself to merely general to- 
structions.^ The manner in which he conforms to his own rule, may 
be detected in the following abstract of one of his discourses.^ 

If anything can fill the soul with dread, it is the (jospel which I 
shall now read. What a prospect does it open to our glance ! To 
what a theatre does it transport us ! The reality of eternal punishmeot 
many deny ; but *' oh, instead of doubting whether these woes will 
follow sin, instead of endeavoring to hide them from us by artifices 
and sophistical reasonings, let us rather adopt all the methods which 
God has made known to us fur escaping them. May he who has ap- 
peared upon earth to free us from the misery of the future life, and to 
be our guide to a peaceful eternity, bless this hour. We pray to biin 
therefor, in silent devotion. 
Text. Matt. 25: 31—46. 

Proposition. Considerations on the Punishments of the future life. 
Division. First, What does Christianity teach us concerning these 
punishments? 

Secondly, What is the practical use of its teachings t 
First Head. A. The punishments of the future life are certain. 
All nations believe in them. Conscience decides that they ought 
to be inflicted, reason that they will be, and the Bible places this 
decision beyond the propriety of a doubt. (Proof-texts quoted.) 

B. The punishments of the future life are just. The text indeed, be- 

ing a general description, does not imply that every one shall 
receive precisely according to his personal deserts, but makes no 
allusion to different degrees of pain. The whole spirit of the Bi- 
ble, however, teaches that the penalties of the future life will be 
distributed in proportion to the respective sinfulness of the sui^ 
ferers. 

C. They will be painful. 

D. The precise nature of them is unknown to us. The biblical de- 

scription of them is drawn from images which cannot be literally 
applied to the spiritual world. These images are so numerous 
and so diversified as to be inconsistent with one another, if they 
be literally applied, as the darkness, the fire, the undying worm. 
The Bible specifies no place where these punishments are to be 



* See Vorlcsungen Ober die Dogmatik, L. xii. § 136. 

• Reinhard's Predigten zur hSLaslichen Erbauung, hcrau«gegeben von Hacker, 
BandlV. ss. 182— 198. 
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inflicted. It could not make their nature intelligible to beings of 
such gross sensibilities as ours. 

E. They will be eternal. This the Scriptures declare in various 
forms. (Quoted.) Reason confirms the truth. The e?il which 
a man has already done cannot be hereafter undone. He cannot 
fill up his past hours with the good which he then omitted. In 
the nature of things, then, he cannot attain the perfection of the 
blessed. 
Second Head, The teachings of Christianity with regard to the 

punishments of the future life, should be useful to us, 

A. As warnings, incentives to such a demeanor as shall not incur 

these penalties. 

B. As means of exciting reverence toward the laws of God. How 

important these laws must be, if God cannot be just without an- 
nexing this pain to their infraction ! How benevolent and useful 
they are, if a single deviation from them conduct to endless 
suffering 1 
C As motives to an increasing activity in behalf of our brethren. 
Our text describes the severe punishments of the last day, as in- 
flicted on those who have done no good to their brethren. 
" What condemnation, then, will (all upon you, miserable men, 
who have not only neglected to do good, but have done positive 
evil to your neighbors t" etc. 
But although the discourses of Reinhard are deficient in theological 
character, their general tone is decidedly evangelical. He was the 
leader of the Supranaturalist theologiaus of his time, and his sermons 
breathe the spirit of the ancient Lutheran faith. Notwithstanding his 
great amenity of manners and gentleness of heart, he sometimes ex- 
presses great indignation against the Rationalists of his day, who had 
usurped offices never intended for them in the Reformed church.^ 
By his efforts in the pulpit and his theological treatises, he accom- 
plished a great work in staying the progress of Neology and in com- 
mending to popular favor the cardinal truths of the Gospel. If the 
remark of Luther were strictly accurate, Reinhard must be consid- 
ered as unexceptionable in his religious creed ; for says the Reformer, 
** Whenever (the doctrine of justification by faith in Christ) is preached, 
the pulpit is safe ; there is no danger from errors and heretics. This 
doctrine allows no falsehood to be entertained in connection with it ; 
for the Holy Ghost accompanies the truth with his influences, and 

* See especially his plain-spoken sermon on the Festival of the Refonnation, 
delivered in 1800 \ a sermon pablished by order of the Saxon Court, and drcalated 
tiirooghoat Grermany. 

46» 
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they who believe it will endure do error." That Reinhard strenuously 
insisted on the atonement by a divine Saviour, and on faith in it as the 
indispensable condition of salvation, his discourses furnish abundant 
evidence. The longer he lived, so much the more evangelical became 
his style of address. His later sern>ons have less of the distinctively 
ethical, and more of the strictly religious character. His errors were 
those which the circumstances in which he wrote, would naturally in- 
cline him to adopt ; and instead of complaining that he did not cordi- 
ally defend some truths which we prize, we should rather be gratefol 
that he emerged from the spiritual darkness of his age, and stood forth 
the champion of a down-trodden and essentially evangelical creed. 



ARTICLE VII. 



OF THE DEPENDENCE OF THE MENTAL POWERS UPON THE 
BODILY ORGANIZATION. 

By George I. Chaco, Prof, of Cbemistry and Geologj in Brown Univeriity. 

Few subjects are fitted to awaken a more lively interest, than the 
mysterious connection subsisting between the body and the spirit. 
Though entirely distinct from one another, and constituted, as there is 
reason to believe, of essentially different elements, they are bound to- 
gether by the closest ties, and sustain throughout the most intimate 
relations. Neither is able to withdraw itself from the other, or can 
act independently of the other, or has any power except through the 
other. Any disorder of the body immediately afiects the mind, and any 
derangement of the mind as quickly extends its influence to the bodj. 
This wonderful union, and, as it would almost seem, blending of the 
material and spiritual in our natures, has commonly been regarded 
rather as a theme for the exercise of the imagination and fancy, than 
as a subject for sober investigation ; and the ideas formed concerning 
ii have been expressed more frequently in the vague and figurative 
language of poetry, than in the precise terms of philosophy. They 
have moreover been as various as the difierent aspects of the connec- 
tion to which they relate. 

Some of the ancients looked upon the complex frame of mind and 
body as a kind of musical instrument, and regarded the different 
nerves as so many keys to whose mysterious touch the soul gives out 
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Ita beautiful harmoaies. Others saw in the body a prison, in which 
the spirit is incarcerated, and from which it can look out upon the 
world only through the narrow windows of the senses. But for the 
barrier opposed by the dark walla, which shut it in on every side, they 
supposed the range of its perceptions and knowledge would be much 
wider. Remove that, and the soul would be all eye, and all ear, and 
the intellect pure intelligence. In the Second epistle of Paul to the 
Corinthians, and in the General epistle of Peter, we find the body 
spoken of under the figure of a tabernacle or house, fitted up indeed 
with various accoramodations for the temporary residence of the spirit, 
but destined after a few years to be exchanged for a more glorious 
habitation, " a house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens." 
In later times, since the structure and functions of the several parts of 
the bodily frame have been better understood, it has more commonly 
been regarded as a very complex machine, embracing numerous con- 
trivances, adapting it on the one hand, to the powers and susceptibili- 
ties of spirit, and on the other, to the endowments and capacities of 
matter — a specially constituted medium through which these two forms 
of being, although in nature so widely removed from one another, 
may notwithstanding hold intercourse — a skilfully constructed instru- 
ment whereby the soul is enabled to impress its volitions upon out- 
ward existences, and these in turn can act upon the soul. 

Within a few years past, there have arisen those who suppose, that 
besides establishing a communication between the mind and the ex- 
ternal world, the body also furnishes in the brain, organs through 
which the different mental powers are exercised. They believe that 
not only the intellectual faculties, but also the sentiments are dependent 
in their manifestation upon these organs, in the same manner as the 
several bodily functions are dependent upon the parts respectively 
ministering to them ; and as in the latter case, they imagine the vigor 
of these faculties and sentiments to be proportional to the develop- 
ment of the particular regions of the brain, with which their manifes* 
tatioB is connected, and moreover capable of being determined by the 
external indications of such development. 

Without stopping to inquire how much of truth there may be in 
these or any other ideas that have been advanced in respect to the re- 
lation subsisting between the spiritual and the corporeal nature of man, 
we proprose to trace the organic conditions of the several classes of 
mental phenomena so far as it may be done in the present state of 
physiological science, and see what light these throw upon the subject. 
We shall commence with the phenomena which are most immediately 
and most obviously conoectod with the body — ^the various forms of 
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sensation. All of these, of whatever character they may be, whether 
pleasurable or painful, whether designed for the protection of the body 
or for the conveying of information to the mind, are directly dependent 
upon the nervous system, the only part of the organization in immediate 
relation to the spirit — the only part upon which the spirit is capable of 
acting, or through which it can receive impressions from the out- 
ward world. The connection of the other parts is solely through this. 
By themselves, the bones, muscles, and integuments, the organs of the 
several senses, the heart, lungs and stomach have no more life, no more 
sensibility, no more power of motion than any foreign matter. It is t)ie 
nerves alone that endow them with these properties — that put them in 
communication with the spirit, and thus render them available for 
the different purposes which they are designed to accomplish in 
the living economy. In prosecuting an inquiry, therefore, designed 
to throw light upon the organic conditions of the mental phenomena, 
we need not extend our researches beyond the nervous system, as all 
without this is necessarily excluded from any direct agency io their 
production. 

All our sensations, have their remote origin in impressions made 
upon the outward senses. These impressions, however they may be 
produced, whether by the contact of solid bodies or by the vibration of 
aeriform fluids or by the impulses or undulations of still more subtle 
media, give rise to some kind of action — its precise nature has not 
been determined — which is propagated along the filaments of the nerves, 
until arriving at their termination in the brain, it passes to the spirit 
By a law of our constitution, the sensations thus awakened although 
really in the mind, are referred either to the parts of the body where 
the impressions in which they originate are made, or else to the exter- 
nal objects which are the cause of these impressions. Such a reference 
of them is necessary in order that they may accomplish the objects for 
which they are intended — the protection of the body and the impart- 
ing of knowledge to the mind. Did not the pain occasioned by too 
great heat or too great cold or by undue pressure or by any of the 
other causes from which we are liable to suffer, direct our attention to 
the part affected, it would be of little service in enabling us to avoid 
the threatened injury. The same is true of the suffering attendant on 
disease. Did we conceive of this, only as an affection of the spirit, it 
would afford no indication as to the nature or situation of the disorder, 
and no guide as to the proper means for remedying it The sensations 
connected with the eye and ear, on the other hand, being designed 
for the sole purpose of awakening in the mind a knowledge of exter- 
nal existences, are uniformly referred to objects without ourselves. 
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The different shades of coior^ whether from instinct or through the 
power of habit formed at a period too early for its origin to leave traces 
in the memory, are constantly regarded by us as attributes of the 
bodies which reflect the rays immediately producing them. Nay, we 
necessarily ccVhceive of them not only as external to ourselves, but as 
having actual extension— -as spread over the surface of those bodies, 
in the same way as the sensations designed to protect our corporeal 
frames seem to extend through the parts in which we imagine them to 
be situated. And yet, it is olivious upon a moment's reflection, that no 
two things can be more unlike than the state or affection of the spirit 
produced by the impingingof the different colored rays upon the optic 
nerve, and that physical condition of the surface of bodies which de- 
termines the reflection of those rays. They are as wholly dissimilar as 
the sensation of heat, and the substance which evolves the caloric pro- 
ducing it; or as the sensations of smell and the bodies which exhale 
the odors awakening them ; or as those of touch and the material 
forms whose contact and pressure excite them. The same general 
observations apply to the ear. The sensations which we experience 
through this organ seem to be wafted from the distant body whose 
vibratory movements, propagated through the intervening air, are the 
immediate agent in their production. Neither the distant body, how- 
ever, nor the atmospheric undulations proceeding from it, bear any 
resemblance to sound. This, like color, is merely a sensation in the 
mind, which from long habit we have come to associate so closely 
with its outward cause, that we cannot even in imagination separate 
them. In a similar way, ** up," and its correlative ** down," although 
relating exclusively to the earth, and in reality changing in direction 
each moment as that turns upon its axis, have become so intimately 
connected with our notion of space, that we cannot wholly exclude 
them, even when we endeavor to form the most absolute and un- 
bounded conception of space, which our limited faculties will permit. 

It might be supposed that the apparently local character of our 
bodily sensations, instead of being the result of a direct constitutional 
provision, is only the natural consequence of an extension of the sen- 
tient principle along the innumerable ramifications of the nerves to 
every part of the entire frame. Such an explanation, however, would 
not apply to the case of color and sound, which though equally sen- 
sations, we uniformly regard as the attributes of bodies situated wholly 
without and beyond ourselves. The supposition is moreover directly 
at variance with the teachings of observation and experiment. These 
show that the brain is the only part of the nervous system in immedi- 
ate relation to the spirit The other and remoter parts have their con- 
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nection with it, through this. If a nerve of sensation be cat, it im- 
mediately loses its sensibility. So long as the parts remain separate, 
the paralysis continues; but when at length nature has effected iheir 
re-union, the nerve resumes its wonted properties. By a like separa- 
tion from the great central organ of all the animal funciions, the 
nerves of voluntary motion are equally disqualified for their proper 
ofBce, and while the isolation continues, have no more power over the 
muscles to which they go, than so many threads of any foreign sub- 
stance. Even the spinal marrow, which from its near resemblance to 
the brain in composition and structure might be supposed to perform 
a similar office, in ministering to sensation and voluntary motion 
serves only as a medium of communication between that and the re- 
moter portions of the nervous system. When it is so far disordered 
at any point as to cause an interruption of the peculiar action that is 
propagated along it or the peculiar fluid which is transmitted through 
it, all the nerves that pass off below that point become paralyzed, and 
the several parts of the btxly to which they are distributed lose both 
their sensibility arjd their power of motion. By a careful and delicate 
dissection moreover, the nervous filaments, or rather tubes as they 
appear when examined by the aid of the microscope, may be traced 
from the extremities through this organ up to the brain. 

As a further proof that the local reference of our bodily sensations 
is due to a special organic provision, and not to a genera] diffusion of 
the sentient principle, it may be remarked that we do not always con- 
ceive of the pain attendant on injury and disease, as situated in the 
affected part. If a nerve going to the hand or the foot be irritated, 
the annoyance and suffering experienced are not felt at the point of 
irritation, but in the hand or foot where the nerve terminates. Every 
one is acquainted with the sensation produced in the little finger and 
along the inner edge of the forearm, by a blow on the ulnar nerve 
where it passes over the elbow. In the same way, the pain experienced 
afler an amputation, from the irritated and inflamed state of the large 
nervous trunks severed in the operation, continues to be referred by 
the individual to the removed limb, until the painful certainty of its 
loss continually forced upon him by his other senses has at length 
broken up the association. So also afler the rhinoplastic operation, 
performed by detaching, bringing down, and twisting over a portion 
of the skin of the forehead, until the edges of the flap have become 
united by vascular and nervous connections to the skin of the face, 
the sensations caused by touching the new organ are still referred to 
the forehead. It is well known that tumors generally give rise by 
their pressure upon adjacent nerves to sensations of uneasiness and 
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suffering in parts quite remote from where they tire situated. Indeed, 
a large proportion of what are usually denominated sympathetic pains, 
receive their explanation from this same organic law, in consequence 
of which the sensations produced by the irritation of a nerve at any 
point in its course, are uniformly referred to the part or parts where 
the branches of that nerve terminate. 

It deserves further to be remarked in this connection, that each 
Derve is so constituted as to be capable of awakening but a single class 
of sensations. The optic nerve, whatever the stimulus applied to it, 
can awaken only sensations of color. No pain is occasioned by its 
mechanical irritation ; there is no consciousness even of such irrita- 
tion ; all that the individual perceives, is a succession of luminous 
flashes of greater or less vividness. The effect is the same when dis- 
charges of electricity are made to take place along its fibres. By 
pressure properly applied to the ball of the eye and through that to the 
nerve, all the Ciilors of the rainbow may be produced. Even gastric 
disturbance, when extending its influence to this organ, awakens only 
the perception of brilliant luminous points and spectra. So also the 
auditory nerve is capable of exciting no other sensations than those 
of sound. Irritation or pressure communicated to it through the sur- 
rounding parts, does not occasion pain but simply tinnitus aurium, 
or ringing in the ears ; and as the passage of electricity along the 
optic nerve produces an effect nearly resembling lightning; so the 
transmission of the same fluid along the auditory nerve awakens a 
sensation that might be mistaken for thunder. The same is true of the 
nerves of smell, of taste, and of feeling. Each of these is precisely fit- 
ted in all respects for the performance of its own proper oflice, but no 
one of them is capable of performing under any circumstances the 
office of another. As well might the elements themselves interchange 
their respective functions and properties. 

We next pass to a brief review of the phenomena of perception. 
These, though less immediately perhaps, are as really dependent upon 
the action of the brain and nerves, as those of sensation. In fact, 
there is reason to believe that they are always either preceded, or at- 
tended by sensation, and are consequently subject in their manifesta- 
tion to the same organic laws. They are commonly divided by writers 
on mental philosophy into two classes; the first, including all our 
original perceptions, or those which are supposed to have been con- 
nected with the first use of our perceptive faculties, and the second 
and far more numerous class embracing all those ideas which though 
not originally derived from the senses, have become through the 
power of habit, indissolubly associated with their exercise. The dis- 
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tinction is ondoubtediy a just one, and should be borne in mind, if we 
would form correct riewe in regard to the isources of our knowledge. 
For, while on the one hand, it would seem clear that if our senaationfl 
had originallj suggested nothing beyond themselrea, they must fbr^ 
ever ha?e remained thus isolated, on the other hand it is equally clear, 
that a very large proportion of the ideas^ which they at present serve 
to introduce, are connected with them only by the ties of association. 
For the true origin of these, we must look to other classes of sen* 
sations, or to the deductions of reason, or to the teachings of expe- 
rience, or t6 all of these different sources combined. Of the numeroov 
and varied perceptions which we now have through the eye, it is 
probable that only those of color and figure and the latter with bat 
two dimensions, first entered the mind through that organ. All the 
others, whether of form, size and distance, or of the Dumerous physi- 
cal conditions and properties of bodies, so instantly recognized by 
their appearance, have been gradually built up upon tliese. Althoogh 
in reality only associated conceptions, they are suggested so immedi- 
ately and held before the mind so steadily, that we ordinarily mistake 
their character and confound them with our perceptions. By a care- 
ful analysis, however, of the assemblage of ideas called up by looking 
at any familiar object, it is not difficult to distinguish them ; and in 
endeavoring to do so, we may derive assistance from recoUecting that 
the same ideas are awakened by the picture of that object, which con- 
sists of nothing but different shades of color s|)read upon a plane ser- 
face. That a large part of the information received at present through 
the eye, entered the mind originally through other channels, is more- 
over evident from what we know of those persons who have seen for 
the first time after they have arrived at an age enabling them to notice 
and describe their sensations. Such persons have been found uni- 
formly unable to recognize by sight the objects, with which they were 
roost familiar through the other senses ; and it has been only by a 
long course of experience that they have learned to connect the per- 
ceptions which they have through their newly acquired faculty witk 
the corresponding ones of touch, so as to refer both to the same extef- 
nal object The boy who was couched by Cheselden, at first saw et- 
erything flat. The walls of the room, the beams projecting from them, 
and even the intervening articles of furniture, seemed to be in the 
same plane ; nor could he distinguish from one another, by their ap- 
pearance, the objects immediately around him, which he had known 
and been accustomed to handle from his infancy. " He was ac- 
qoainted with a dog and cat byfedmg^ but could not remember their 
respective characters when he stno them. One day when tkms puzzled, 
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he took op the cat in his arms and felt her attentively, ao as to 
ciate the two sets of ideas ; and then setting her down, said, * so, 
pass, I shall know jou another time.' " Dr. Wro. B. Carpenter, in 
bis excellent treatise on physiology, mentions the case of a boy upon 
whom he operated, and who for some time aAer he had acquired the 
power of seeing, was accustomed when in haste and among familiar 
objects to close bis eyes, so little was the assistance derived from them, 
and direct his steps by feeling. 

To draw the precise line of distinction between our original and 
oiur acquired perceptions, and to trace each of the latter to its true 
source, is one of the most difficult tasks of the mental philosopher ; 
and as it is in no way essential to the proper elucidation of our sub- 
ject, we do not propose to enter upon it We would rather invite the 
attention of the reader to a brief consideration of the feature of the 
human constitution, in which this association of icfeas, — this blending 
of the knowledge derived from one sense with the perceptions awak- 
ened through another, has its origin. On examination, it will be 
fbond to proceed, we think, from a law of our nature which may be 
expressed as follows. Whenever any two bodily or mental acts have 
been many times performed either simultaneously or successively, the 
r^)etition of one of these acts creates a tendency towards the other ; 
and so strong does the tie between the two at length become, that the 
performance of one is invariably accompanied or followed by that of 
the other» without any conscious efibrt on our part. This law, which 
would seem also to hold, though not perhaps to so great an extent, of 
the bodily and mental affections or states, lies at the foundation of all 
our habits. Without it, indeed, we should be wholly incapable of 
habit, that chief method and instrument of every form of human im- 
provement Without this we should be unable to fit ourselves for any 
of the avocations or duties of life. We could not learn to act or to 
think, to talk or to walk. We could not rise in the scale of existence 
even to a level with the brutes, many of which are to a certain extent 
susceptible of education. Nay, we should be incapable of making 
provision for the supply of our natural wants, and the race itself would 
become extinct. 

Illustrations of this great and fundamental law of our nature, may 
be drawn from any of the trades, arts, professions or occupations in 
which men are engaged. Preparation for them, consists not bo much 
in the acquisition of knowledge as in the formation of habits. It is not 
the committing of rules or the understanding of principles even, but 
practice that makes perfect He who would learn to play upon a 
xottsical instrument, will find the most difficult part of his task to coA- 
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sist in chaining together the varied muscular contractions necessary 
for the execution of an air, so that when the first movement has been 
made, the others shall spontaneously follow, with due regard to order 
and time. When this point has at length been attained, he raaj with- 
draw his immediate attention from the instrument and become inter- 
ested in other subjects, and engage in conversation upon them, and 
the keys continue to be rightly touched, and the harmonies to flow oo. 
In learning to speak a language, the chief labor consists, not in mas- 
tering its vocabulary, nor yet in acquiring a knowledge of the laws in 
accordance with which its words are combined in the construction of 
sentences, but in linking them to the corresponding ideas, so that 
these on arising in the mind shall instantly suggest them, and in form- 
ing the organs of articulation to those habits of associated action which 
are necessary to their ready and fluent utterance. So also in the diA 
ferent kinds of mental training, the mos: important as well as the 
most difficult end to be attained, is not the acquisition of knowledge, 
but the power of using it — not the simple storing of the mind with 
ideas, but the connecting of these ideas with one another according 
to their natural relations, so that they shall spontaneously flow out 
in continuous trains of just and vigorous thought; and this concate- 
nation can be effected only by causing them repeatedly to pass through 
the mind in the order or orders in which we would have tbem 
associated. 

We are aware that writers on this subject are accustomed to speak 
of contiguity of time and place, of the relations of cause and effect, of 
resemblance and of contrast, as principles of association ; and that 
our ideas are connected with one another very generally in accord- 
ance with these relations, is unquestionably true. But, that these re- 
lations constitute the real tie betweeq them and are the immediate 
cause of that connection, is a very different and we think far more 
doubtful proposition. Indeed, such a notion can be founded only on 
the supposition that our ideas are actual existences stored away in the 
mind and so chained together by certain constitutional affinities, that 
when any one of them is brought under review, it draws the others 
along after it The moment we conceive of them in their true char- 
acter, as states or affections of the spirit, having their origin either in 
its own action or in that of the organism with which it is connected, 
we see that like all other effects, they can be associated only through 
the causes which produce them. The real, physical conriectioo 
must exist between these, and if we mistake not, is to be found in 
those ties which habit has established among the different bodily and 
spiritual activities concerned in the evolution of the mental phe 
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na. The reason, therefore, why our ideas are connected with one 
another very generally in accordance with the above relations is, that 
the organic acts upon which they depend have been again and again 
repeated, either voluntarily or through the influence of circumstances, 
in the order of those relations, until they at length have become 
chained together by habit, and*the series when once started continues 
to move on, without the stimulus of outward impressions and without 
aid from the will. In the same manner, our perceptions acquired 
through the different senses, become linked to one another so that 
when any one class is awakened by the object to which they relate 
addressing thatparticular.sense, the others are immediately introduced 
by the simultaneous action of the appropriate organs; and so close is 
the connection between the different classes of the associated group, 
that as we have already intimated, there is frequently much difficulty 
in separating them and determining which are the original and which 
the acquired perceptions. The great English dramatist appears to us, 
to have had a far more just conception of the true cause oi: principle , 
of association among our ideas, than we usually find in the books of 
philosophy. The following passage from the opening scene in the 
Merchant of Venice, presents a fine illustration of the train of thought 
following the lines of connection, which interest and habit have estab- 
lished, and not the relations subsisting among the ideas themselvesL 
Salarino is describing the anxiety and apprehensions which would 
prey upon his spirit, had he " such venture" at sea as Antonio. 

My wind, cooling my broth, 
Would blow me to an ague, when I thought 
What harm a wind too great might do at sea. 
I shoald not see the sandy hoar-glass ran, 
Bat I sbonld think of shallows and of flats ; 
And see my wealthy Andrew dock'd^in sand, 
Vailing her hi^i^h-top lower than her ribs, 
To kiss her burial. Should I go to church, 
And see the holy edifice of stone, 
And not bethink me straight of dangerous rocks ? 
Which toaching but my gentle vessel's side, 
Would scatter all her spices on the stream ; 
Enrobe the roaring waters with my silks } 
And, in a word, but even now worth this, 
And now worth nothing ? 

Why the continued repetition of a series of bodily or mental acts 
binds those acts together, so that the series once commenced flows 
00 irrespective of any effort on our part, is a question which our 
present knowledge of the human constitution aflfords no means of an- 
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swering ; and until more of the mysteries connected with this pari of 
our nature shall be cleared up, we must be content to regard the 
truth as an ultimate fact. That some positive and permanent change 
is effected, both in the organization and in the spirit, there can be no 
doubt. But concerning its character, we would not venture even t 
conjecture. Nor would we dare to say that in the case of oar bodily 
habits, the tie which connects the successive acts of which they con- 
sist, or more properly through which they are manifested, may not lie 
back in the spirit. This, it is well known, has other modes of acting 
upon the organization besides that of will. Of one of these, indeed, 
we have astriking example in the influence of emotion over the nuEW* 
cles of the countenance, and when particularly vivid, of the body gene- 
rally, even when opposetl by the most strenuous exertion of our volun- 
tary powers. From recent anatomical and physiological investigations, 
there is reason to believe that this influence is exerted through an en- 
tirely distinct set of nerves, having a diflerent origin and different 
properties from those which transmit the commands of the will- 
nerves especially appropriated to that oflfice, and wholly incapable of 
ministering to either sensation or voluntary motion. Now it may be 
that in the repetition of those actions, which have been chained to 
one another by habit, so that the direct agency of the will is no longer 
required for their performance, an indirect influence is exerted through 
the mind voluntarily placing itself in special relation to the parts of 
the organization upon which the actions are immediately dependent, 
and retaining the meanwhile a certain latent consciousness of the 
general purpose to be accomplished by them. Indeed, something of 
this kind, we think every one is sensible of even when engaged in 
those occupations which custom has rendered most familiar to him. 

Pursuing our investigation in the order which would seem to be 
indicated by the nature of the subject, we shall next consider the phe- 
nomena of conception. These do not, like those of sensation and per- 
ception, depend upon the action of any outward organs. Whether re- 
lating to the objects of sight, hearing, or smell, neither the eye, the 
ear, or the nose has any part in their production. Nay, their mani- 
festation is clearest and steadiest when these organs have been put 
completely at rest, by the entire exclusion of the media which act up- 
on them. Even the destruction of the organs, after they have once 
supplied the mind with ideas, does not impair the powers of con- 
ception. 

But while there is abundant proof that this fticulty is wholly inde- 
pendent of the outward parts of the bodily frame, there b equnllj 
strong evidence that in the present state, it cannot be exercised ex^ 
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oept through the brain. In diseases of that organ the powers of con- 
ception are commonly disturbed sooner and also more seriously than 
those of sensation and perception. It is moreover well known that a 
moderate degree of pressure, applied to certain parts of the brain sus- 
pends, during its continuance, the exercise of all the mental faculties. 
And what is perhaps equally satisfactory on this point, in the ordinary 
and healthy condition of the organ, unusual or prolonged activity of 
any of the intellectual powers, occasions an increased tendency of the 
circulation towards it 

The question then arises, in what way and to what extent does the 
brain minister to conception ? We answer, in the same way and to 
the same extent that it ministers to perception. The idea of an object 
we believe to be awakened by the spontaneous action of the cerebral 
extremities of the same nerves which, under the stimulus of impress* 
ions received through the senses, originally presented the object itself; 
the chief difference between the two cases being, that in the former, 
the action, though not originating in the will, is subject to its influence, 
while in the latter,it is wholly beyond the control of our voluntary powers. 
The reasons by which we are led to the adoption of this opinion, are, 

1. The very close resemblance of our conceptions to our per* 
ceptions. This is seen not only by direct comparison of the two 
classes of phenomena, but from the fact that the former are continually 
mistaken by us for the latter. As we have already noticed, what are 
usually denominated acquired perceptions are only conceptions con- 
nected by the ties of association with the object which serves to intro- 
duce them. And yet so perfectly similar are they to the perceptions 
for which they pass, that it is only by the most careful attention, that 
we are able to distinguish them. In sleep too, when the senses are 
at rest and the power of the will over the cerebral organs is suspended, 
the ideas awakened by their spontaneous action, no longer under our 
control, assume the independent character of external existences, 
and while the state continues, are actually regarded by us as such. 
Indeed, it would seem, that whenever we lose the power of voluntarily 
shaping our conceptions and of banishing and recalling them at plea- 
sure, whether it be through sleep, reverie, or insanity, we uniformly 
mistake them for perceptions, and our ideas, as they succeed one an- 
other in the mental train, appear to us as actual and outward realities. 
We are then in a state similar to that which the advocates of the wild 
scheme of idealism would have us believe to be our habitual and normal 
condition. — ^Now we say it is contrary to the analogy of every other 
part of the human structure and therefore a priori improbable, that 
in framiag Ibe special organism of the mind the Divine Being should 
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hatre constituted one extremely ddicate and complex set of nerr^ ft)r 
awakening oar perceptions, and another equally delicate and complex 
apparatus for eyoWing oar conceptions, when these two clasees of phe- 
nomena are so nearly alike, that during our waking as well as our 
sleeping hours, and in health no less than under the infloence of*dis» 
ease, we are continually oonfoonding them with one another. It is fkr 
more in harmony with that beaatiful simplicity, and that strict econo- 
my in regard to means which are so conspicuous in all the Creator's 
works, to suppose that both are produced by the same organs, and 
tti«t the diffin'ence between them arises from these organs acting in the 
tWTf cases, either in different ways, or what is perhaps more probable, 
with different degrees of intensity. 

2. The association of our conceptione, through the correspo nding 
perceptions. Whenever two objects have been repeatedly seen %^ 
gether, the idea of one in any manner awakened, immediately calls 
lip that of the other. Whenever two sounds have heesa heard many 
times in connection with each other, the thought of one, however sug- 
gested, introduces that of the other. In like manner the recoHectton 
of a friend's countenance brings with it not only his general appear*> 
ance, but the tones of his voice, the peculiarities of his manner, to* 
gether with numerous circumstances connected with him, by virtue of 
associations established among these several ideas, through the p^- 
ceptions which originally awakened them. Indeed it Would aeen that 
our conceptions are both more readily and more permanently linked 
to one another, by the simultaneous or successive repetition of the eor* 
responding perceptions, than by a similar repetition of the conceptions 
themselves, owing, it is probable, to the organs evolving them acting 
with greater intensity in the former case than in the latter. Now all 
this is readily explained from the universal and all^rvading law of 
hat>it, if we suppose the two classes of phenomena to be dependent 
upon the same portions of the brain, but wholly inexplicable on any 
known principle of the human constitution, if we suppose theui to be 
dependent upon different portions. 

;i The apparent absence in the brain of any other organs besides 
those which minister, on the one hand to sensation and peroepti«stt, 
and on the other, to automatic and voluntary nvotion. In order to 
have a just conception of this fact, and of its bearing upon the present 
inquiry, it will be necessary to consider somewhat SEiore in detail than 
we have hitbeno done, the structure and functions of the severaJ pans 
of the nervous system — a circumstance which we are the less iadimd 
to regret, as such a oonsiderstion will disclcse new prools of the wis- 
dona ind goodness nf the Creator. It will nnireoTnrv slwnr that cien 
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io Ihe most rajraterioiM tad inscralable opertlions of life, there is no 
direct interpoeitioii of the divine agency, bat that in thia, as well as in 
every other department of nature, ends are brought about by means 
skiiftiHy adapted to produce them. 

Until witfc^n a eomparatively late period, all the different nerves 
were supposed by physiologists to have the same oiSce. They were 
belteved to be the channels, through which impressions are transmit^ 
ted from the outward organs to the brain, and from the brain to the 
oatwud organs. They were regarded as together constituting but a 
single system, which having its centre withki the cranial cavity and 
rtdktitig thence to every part of the body, regnlates and controls all 
the living phenomena. From recent anatomical and physiological in«* 
vestigatiods, however^ it is ml^rred, that instead of one^ there are no 
less than five different systems of nerves, having as many separate and 
distinct centres and performing as many separate and distinct func- 
tions. These different systems are not isolated, it is true. On the 
contrary, they are connected with one another by numerous affiliations, 
whereby entire harmony of action is secured as well as the most perfect 
unity of result. Each system, however, is complete within itself, and 
may continae to act— ^a case which in certain diseases actually ha]>* 
pens-^fter the others hare ceased to perform their respective offices. 

Two kinds of matter, and so far as can be ascertained from micro- 
scopic examination, Only two, enter into the composition of each of 
these sy8teii]a«-— the white and the gray. The white matter consists of 
a great number of exceedingly minute fibres, which together with the 
sheaths embracing and protecting them, make up the entire substance 
of the nerves. Its office is believed to be simply that of conduction, 
each tubulated fibre being in fact a separate channel along which im^ 
pressions received at one of its extremities are transmitted to the other. 
Two distinct sets of nerves are connected with each system, the one 
afferent and the other eflbrent-^^the former serving to convey impress^ 
ions from the circumference of the system to the centre, and the latter 
iVom the centre to the circiimference. 

The gr^ matter is very unlike the white. Its structure instead of 
being fibrous is glandular. It is moreover traversed by innumerable 
veins and arteries, which svpply it abundantly with blood ; while the 
wfake matter teceivee b«t a comparatively small quantity of this fluid. 
From these circumstances^ as well as from the position which it occu*> 
pies in the several systems, it is believed to perform the office of sepa- 
rating from the Mood, the peculiar agent or fluid, whatever it may be, 
by wh»eh ihe iraaoiiMnii of impiessions along the nerves is efleeted. 
It is GoUeeied into ■miscs of varying dimensions^ which either smgly 
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or in groups, constitute the centres of the respeciive systems. AH ihe 
afierent nerves terminate in them ; all the efferent originate from them* 
Indeed it is only through these central masses of gray matter, that the 
two sets of nerves are connected with each other, and the circle of 
which they form parts, completed. Minute portions of the same sub- 
stance are also found about the external extremities of the nerves of 
sensation, having for their office, it is thought, the secretion of the 
peculiar fluid or principle by which these nerves are excited to action. 
The mere mechanical impression made upon the outward senses is 
not, it would seem, their proper stimulus, but only the means of dis- 
engaging and applying it. It is not improbable that the extremities 
of all the other afierent nerves, are in like manner enveloped by the 
gray matter, although its existence about them has not as yet been 
demonstrated. 

These observations are of a general character and apply equally to 
all the different systems of nerves belonging to the human frame. For 
the further elucidation of the subject, we add a few brief remarks up- 
on the situation, structure, and offices of each. 

1. Of the sympathetic system. This has no connection with either 
the brain or the spinal marrow, but is situated wholly without the 
cavity containing those organs. It was first separated by physiologists 
from the rest of the nerves, and received its name from the supposition 
that a peculiar sympathy is established through it, among the several 
parts which minister to nutrition and secretion. The concatenated 
mas;$es of gray matter which form its centre, are lodged principally 
within the general cavity of the trunk, and the nerves proceeding from 
tbeni are distributed mainly to the thoracic and abdominal viscera. 
Branches from this system also accompany the arteries throughout 
all their ramifications. Connected exclusively with the organs con- 
cerned in the maintenance of life, it is believed to preside over their 
action, and to regulate and harmonize their closely related and often 
mutually dependent functions. Hence it is frequently called the visce- 
ral system or the system of organic life. The nerves belonging to it 
are incapable of ministering to either sensation or voluntary motion, 
nor do they in any manner or at any point come into relation with the 
spirit The connection between the latter and the parts to which 
they are distributed, is established solely through the medium of twigs 
and branches which come from other systems. 

2. Of the excito-motary system. This has its origin in a series of 
ganglia occupying the axis of the spinal marrow, the exterior or fibrous 
portion of that body only serving to connect the sensory and voluntary 
nerves with the brain. Emerging at different points from this axiaJ 
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line or rather chord of graj matter, and passing out through the sur- 
rounding layer of white substance, the efferent nerves go to all the 
muscles indeed, but more especially to those which are employed in 
respiration, deglutition, and other actions or motions equally necessary 
to the maintenance and perpetuation of life. The afferent nerves 
arising mainly, either from the external surface or from the internal 
membranes, and gathering themselves successively into twigs, 
branches, and trunks, make their way to different points of the 
spinal marrow, and having penetrated the outer layer of fibrous mat- 
ter, terminate in the same line of ganglia from which the efferent take 
their rise. As in the preceding system, the nervous circles are thus 
completed without anywhere coming into relation with the spirit 
Irritation of the afferent fibres immediately calls into action the effe- 
rent, neither sensation nor volition intervening. In this manner a 
large and important class of actions are provided for independently of 
any effort or knowledge on the part of the individual, so that they con- 
tinue to be performed not only during the unconscious state of sleep 
but even after the entire paralysis of the nerves of both sense and will. 
Besides the mechanical acts of respiration and deglutition already 
alluded to, the moistening and lubrication of the eye by the frequent 
passage of the lid over it, the dilation or contraction of the pupil 
according to the degree of light, the spontaneous and spasmodic clo- 
sure of the glottis against whatever, if admitted, would do harm to the 
lungs, the defence and control of all the entrances to the body, to- 
gether with the habitual tone or tension of the muscles generally, 
depend upon this system. In many of the lower animals, it is much 
more largely developed and performs a greater number of offices than 
in man. These two systems, the sympathetic and the excito-motary, 
are the first which are called into action and the last which cease to 
act. Their functions commence with the organic life of the individ- 
ual, and continue without interruption or cessation till that life is ter- 
minated. It is under the influence of the latter of these systems that 
the last dying struggles take place, after, it is believed, in many in- 
stances, all sensibility and consciousness have ceased— afler^ it may be, 
the spirit has already been loosed from its connection with the body. 
3. Of the senso-motary system. This has its origin in a chain of 
ganglia situated at the base of the brain, and in intimate connection, 
on the one hand with the cerebrum, and on the other with the spinal 
marrow. The nerves of sensation, including those of the special 
senses, constitute the afferent branches and a corresponding set going 
to the different muscles— the efferent. This system is in immediate 
relation with the spirit All our sensations are experienced through it. 
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and a large class of our actions are dependent upon it It is not how- 
ever alone capable of awakening perceptions, nor are its e&rent 
branches directly acted upon by the will. Sensation and not volitioo 
is their proper stimulus. Hence the motions to which they give rise 
are spoken of as consensual. Of this character are the violent muscu- 
lar contractions occasioned by the sudden application of beat and cold 
to the surface, the involuntary closing of the eye from excess of light, 
coughing, sneezing, vomiting, laughing, weeping, and numerous oth- 
er similar acts which are performed not only without assistance from 
the will, but in direct opposition to it. Of the same character also are 
the various instinctive actions, which though comparatively few in the 
case of roan, make up by far the greater part of the motions executed 
by the lower tribes of the animal kingdom. In all of these instances, 
the nervous circle is completed without the intervention of either per- 
ception or volition. There is no knowledge, no plan, no purpose. 
Some form of sensation or of emotion is the immediate and sole cause 
of the action. 

4. Of the cerebral system. This is situated entirely within the cra- 
nial cavity, of which it occupies the larger portion. Its structure is 
far more compact than that of the preceding systems and the relative 
disposition of the two kinds of matter entering into it, very different. 
The gray, instead of occupying the centre, is situated at the circum- 
ference of the cerebrum, surrounding and enclosing the white on all 
sides, except where the latter, as already mentioned, forms connec- 
tions with the ganglia of the senso-motary system. It consists in man 
of a layer, about the eighth of an inch in thickness, which follows the 
surface of the brain through all its irregularities, now passing over its 
eminences, and now descending into its depressions, so that if it were 
detached from the included mass, and all its numerous bendings un- 
folded, it would be of sufficient dimensions to contain a body eight or 
ten times as large. Indeed, it is not improbable that the chief object 
of these remarkable inequalities of surface is the extension of this 
peripheral layer of gray substance, and the consequent increase of its 
power as a secreting organ. More points are also thus presented for 
the reception of the innumerable fibres of the white or conducting 
matter, which ladiating from the senso-motary ganglia, go to bury 
themselves in this layer. These fibres are closely packed, and together 
with the insulating material by which they are surrounded, and the 
veins and arteries which serve to nourish them, make up the whole 
interior portion of the brain. Their sole use, as it would seem, is to 
connect the ganglia at its base with the periphery of the organ. 

Such is a general account of the structure of the cerebruno. Its 
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office as gathered fVom the teachings of comparative anatomy, from 
experiments made upon the lower vertebrated animals, and from vari- 
oas pathological phenomena observed in the case of man, is on the 
one hand, the awakening of ideas in the mind, and on the other, the 
transmission of volitions to the different members of the body. Im- 
pressions made upon the outward senses, are capable of exciting 
through the preceding system only sensations. Through this, they give 
rise to perceptions. The will has no power over the preceding system. 
By this its mandates are received, and conveyed to the muscles whose 
duty it is to execute them. Whether the fibres of this system, afferent 
and efferent, pass out through the senso-motary ganglia, and go to the 
several organs of sense and motion, or whether they terminate in those 
ganglia— -the impressions made and received by them being transmit- 
ted through the preceding system — is not quite certain. Most physi- 
ologists incline to the latter opinion, although the analogy of the other 
parts of the nervous structure would seem to favor the former. Fur- 
ther anatomical investigations conducted by aid of the microscope 
are necessary for settling the question. 

5. Of the cerebellum. This like the cerebrum is situated within 
the cranium, occupying the lower and back part of that cavity. 
Although of far inferior dimensions, the relative disposition of the two 
kinds of matter composing it, is the same,^the gray forming the 
peripheral, and the white the central portion of the organ. Its connec- 
tions are with the cerebrum, the ganglia at the base of the brain and 
the spinal marrow, — more especially the two latter. From the study 
of its comparative development in the different orders of the lower 
▼ertebrated animals, as well as experiments made upon those animals, 
it is believed to be immediately concerned in the regulation and sub* 
ordination of the different muscular contractions necessary to the exe- 
cution of the more delicate and complex movements. Indeed there 
are scarcely any motions so simple as not to require for their produc- 
tion the simultaneous contraction of several muscles; and it not unfre- 
quently happens, that the same muscle forms one, of two, three, or 
.four different sets of muscles producing by their combined action as 
many different motions. Now the several muscles constituting each of 
these sets, are associated through the cerebellum, it is believed, in 
such a manner that their simultaneous and due contraction is deter- 
mined by a single act of the will, directed by the idea of the object to 
be accomplished. When the cerebellum is removed from the brain 
of a bird, which it may be without materially affecting the vital func- 
tions, the bird, although retaining its powers of sensation, perception, 
and Tolantary motion, is no longer able to execute with any precision 
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mof emenU reqairing the corobioed and harmonious action of seteral 
muscles. If on the other hand, the cerebrum be remo? ed, it retains 
the power of sensation and continues to perform a great variety of in- 
stinctive and consensual motions, but it no longer shows signs of either 
perception or will. If food be placed in the mouth, it is swallowed, 
and life may in this way be sustained for weeks or even months. Bui 
no intelligent, voluntary effort is made by it for procuring the meass 
of sustenance. 

From the brief view which we have thus presented of the different 
nervous centres and of the functions respectively connected with then, 
it will be seen that our present inquiry has to do more especially with 
the cerebrum. This is the seat of perception and of volition. Through 
the instrumentality of this, ideas are awakened, which supply material 
loathe intellect, and furnish, as it were the basis of all its operatioos. 
When quickened into action in any part by impressions conveyed to 
it from without, through the medium of the sensory ganglia, the ideas 
to which it gives rise are recognized as perceptions. When, on the 
contrary, the action originates within, whether spontaneously through 
the power of habit, or from the influence of the will, the ideas evolved 
are recognized by us as conceptions. In both cases, however, the 
same parts of the cerebral structure are concerned in their production. 
Each of the senses has its own separate ganglion, in which the nerves 
ministering to it all terminate. There is one for seeing, another ibr 
hearing, a third for smelling, a fourth for feeling, and perhaps a fifth 
for tasting, although it is not quite certain whether this sense is any- 
thing more than a modified form of touch. These ganglia, as already 
seated, are intimately connected with the cerebrum, by dense bundles 
of fibres which radiate from them to its circumference, and which are 
supposed to be the immediate instrument in awakening our varied 
perceptions. Now what we would have especially observed is, that only 
one of these ganglia — we mean on the same side, for the brain like the 
external parts of the organization is throughout double — is found to 
each of the senses. There is not one ganglion for awakening the|»«mp- 
ft'oTM of sight and another similar and associated ganglion (or awakening 
the corresponding conceptions. The same is true of hearing and smell 
and touch. In the case of no one of them, is there but a single inte- 
rior organ, which can be supposed to have any part in developing the 
ideas, whether perceptions or conceptions belonging to it. Remove 
from the brain the sensory ganglia, together with the entire mass of 
fibres which go from them to the gray matter of the cerebrum, and 
there would remain only the parts subsidiary to motion. From the 
structure therefore of the great nervous centre with which the maiii- 
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festation of the mental powers is immediately connected, as well as 
from the close resemblance of our conceptions to our perceptions and 
the readiness with which associations are established among the for- 
roer, through the latter, we conclude that both classes of phenomena 
are dependent upon the same parts of the brain ; and that as we have 
" already said, these parts are excited to action in the one case by out- 
ward causes, over which we have no voluntary power, and in the other 
by influences within, to a greater or less extent under the control of 
the will. In both cases, the organs are the same, and the kind of 
action is the same. The only difference is in its origin and degree. 

In pursuance of our purpose of tracing the organic dependence of 
the several chasses of mental phenomena, we shall next consider r«?<>/- 
iection. This is more complex than any of the acts or states of the 
spirit, to which we have thus far directed our inquiries. It involves 
conception and something in- addition to it. In its simplest form, it 
consists of the reproduction and recognition of a former idea. The 
first of these is a mere act of conception, which is accomplished as is 
any other case, through the instrumentality of certain parts of the brain. 
In its ordinary, spontaneous form, it is the result of some association 
which has been established between that, and the act or state imme- 
diately preceding it in the order of the mental train. The second is 
a purely spiritual cognition, wholly independent of the material organi- 
zation, except so far as that is necessary for evolving the ideas to which 
it relates. It is an intuitive judgment which the mind forms on com- 
paring what it is at present thinking or perceiving, with what it hat 
previously thought or perceived, including, it may be, along with the 
main idea, more or less of the attendant circumstances — a judgment 
by which the two things are affirmed to be identical. As this judg- 
ment which the mind thus passes, has exclusive reference to its own 
consciousnesses awakened indeed by the action of the cerebrum, but 
not themselves organic, it is obvious, that it must be a simple act of 
the spirit, and would therefore continue the same, were the brain en- 
tirely dissolved, provided the same mental states should be produced 
through the medium of any other agent or organ. 

Besides the cognitions of memory, there are numerous other intui- 
tions of the spirit, which are equally independent of the cerebral 
organism, and which would in like manner continue to arise, in 
whatever way the ideas forming their subject should be presented. In 
truth the entire class of interior perceptions, which by transcendental 
philosophers are referred to the pure reason, would seem to be of this 
character; and if we mistake not, it is by this character, and thi» 
alone, that they are distinguished from the so-called phenomena of the 
Vol. VI. No. 23. 47 
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understanding. The latter are immediately produced by the action of 
the material organs upon the spirit, and under our present coustito- 
tion and present circumstances, are capable of being produced in %\a3 
way only. Were our constitution changed or were the media by 
which we are surrounded altered, then the same phenomena might be 
exhibited under other and different conditions ; but in our present* 
state, their manifestation is inseparably connected with the body. The 
former, on the contrary, are not the immediate or necessary result of 
the action of the brain, but arise in the mind by virtue of its own in- 
herent endowments, when the ideas awakened by that action are con- 
templated. Such are the axioms of arithmetic and geometry. Such 
are the first principles in morals and metaphysics. These truths u-e 
directly apprehended, while the conceptions to which they relate are 
awakened through the organization. This secondary character whicb 
belongs to the entire class of intuitive or rational perceptions, and by 
which they are removed from all bodily connections, and carried back 
wholly into the spirit, appears to be what with the philosophers ^bove 
referred to, has led to the conclusion however unjustifiable, that they 
spring from a source beyond and above tlie individual in whom they 
are manifested. 

Of the same secondary character are the various desires, sentiments, 
and feelings of which we are susceptible. They are not the immediate 
result of the action of the brain upon the spirit, but spring up in ihe 
mind from the contemplation of ideas of a nature fitted to produce 
them. The ideas are awakened by the action of the brain, but the 
desires and feelings by the ideas. The modern phrenological doc^ 
trines which refer the intellectual and moral sentiments to certain 
parts of the cerebrum as the immediate mstruments of their manifes- 
tation, are no less at variance with the true exposition of the mentaJ 
phenomena as revealed in consciousness, than they are inconsistent 
with all just views in regard to the structure and functions of that 
organ ; and we venture further to express the belief that could all the 
sources of error necessarily attendant upon their application to the 
determining of character be excluded, their failure to bear tbia laal 
practical test of their soundness would be found equally signal. 

We have thus far considered only the elementary powers of the 
mind. Its more complex operations and processes however, such as 
analysis, synthesis, ratiocination, and generalization will require but a 
brief notice in connection with our subject. Indeed, they will be 
found upon examination to be made up of the simple acts and states 
which have already passed under review. They all necessarily in- 
volve conception. This runs through them and constitutes the chief 
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and e^ential ingredient in their composition. Without this, they would 
be impossible. In fact, each one of the processes consists in the de- 
irelopment of conceptions under the guidance of either the intuitions 
or the sentiments. Analysis is the separate and independent produc- 
tion of ideas which having entered the mind simultaneously, ordinarily 
present themselves in a combined, or more strictly speaking, associ- 
ated state. Synthesis is the simultaneous production of ideas which 
having entered the mind at different times and under different circum- 
stances, ordinarily present themselves in a disconnectec^ state. When 
the ideas thus brought together are associated according to their phi- 
losophical relations, it is said to be an exercise of the understanding or 
the reason ; and when in accordance with their poetical relations, of 
the imagination or the fancy. In the same way, ratiocination is the 
spontaneous or voluntary development of a train of ideas in the order 
of their logical connections, accompanied at each step by the perception 
of these connections ; and so of the other mental operations. They all 
consist in the production of ideas connected with one another by cer- 
tain definite relations, the intuitive apprehension of which furnishes 
the guide to their development. They are therefore dependent upon 
the action of the cerebrum, inasmuch as this is necessary to the awak- 
ening of conceptions. But they also involve the exercise of other and 
higher powers which are wholly independent of the cerebrum — which 
belong exclusively to the spirit, and which would continue the same 
although its connection with the body should lie dissolved. Such are 
the various intuitions which enter essentially into these processes, and 
in fact determine their character. They together make up the human 
intelligence, and are of a nature so superior to the mere outward per- 
ceptions, dependent upon the organization, that as we have already 
said, they have been supposed to have their origin in the Divine mind. 
Indeed, the former class of powers are almost as highly developed in 
many of the lower animals as in man. It is the want of the latter that 
chiefly constitutes their inferiority, and must forever restrict them to 
the humble place they occupy in the scale of created intelligences. 

Before dismissing our subject, it may be proper briefly to advert to 
one or two consequences which would seem to follow from the fore- 
going exposition of the mental phenomena, and which by many may 
be regarded as an insuperable objection 'to the views presented. If 
the mind be awakened to action only by the presence of ideas, and if 
these are evolved under our present constitution through the instru- 
mentality of the brain, then it follows, it may be said, that the spirit 
on its separation from the body must pass into a state of profound and 
unconscious repose. Having now neither perceptions nor concep- 
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lions, there will be nothing to awaken its sensibilities or call forth its 
powers. That such a conclusion follows legitimately from the pre- 
mises, provided we suppose the spirit on laying aside its connectioo 
with the body, not to assume any new connections or enter into any 
new relations, we think must be admitted. Indeed the same thing 
might be inferred from the loss of consciousness which takes place 
whenever the action of the brain is temporarily suspended, as in 
paralysis or syncope. During the continuance of these, so far as we 
can judge from appearances and from the subsequent recollections of 
the individual, there is a total cessation of all thought and feeling. 
The mind is apparently in a state of unconsciousness, as profound as 
that from which it was awakened by the first impressions made upon 
it through th^ organization. 

But if the spirit be destined to survive the body, all analogy would 
lead us to expect that other instrumentalities will be provided, for 
enabling it to carry on its own processes, as well as for putting it in 
communication with surrounding existences. It is not necessary that 
these instrumentalities should be like those at present made use of, 
organic. In its new state of being, the spirit for aught we know, may 
be bathed on every side by a subtle essence or medium, which shall 
disclose to it surrounding existences, in the same manner as light re- 
veals their external forms to the eye. Whoever will compare our 
capacity for knowledge with'our present means of acquiring it, cannot 
fail to be struck with the great disparity between them. A child may 
learn in a single day what it has taken a whole life-time to discover. 
The information imparted by the senses is extremely limited. They 
at best make known only the outward phenomena. Of the essence 
and properties they tell us nothing. These must be sought by long 
and laborious processes of experiment and induction ; and even after 
we suppose ourselves to have arrived at them, as the method pursued 
was not direct but merely inferential, further investigation may show 
that we were in error. Were a new sense to be granted to us, by 
which we might look into the interior of bodies and see their compo- 
nent atoms, might observe the different ways in which those atoms act 
upon one another, and how that action gives rise to the innumerable 
changes which are everywhere occurring, with such a faculty a sin- 
gle glance around us would give a deeper insight into the real nature 
and actual constitution of things, than has been gained by the com* 
bined researches of philosophers during a period of six thousand years. 

Nor is the mode in which the spirit holds intercourse with other 
spirits in the present state, at all so simple or perfect as might be con- 
ceived. Instead of direct communion with them, or the rapid inter- 
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change of thought and feeling, through the medium of some interven- 
ing agent, recourse must be had to a complicated system of means, 
iDFoifing numerous actions and reactions, for conveying the simplest 
idea. In the first place, the idea must be expressed. In order to this, 
couriers are despatched along the nerves leading to the vocal organs, 
and these are called into action in such a manner as to form the par- 
ticular sounds which represent it. These sounds breaking upon the 
sorrounding air, are borne upon its waves to the ear of the person 
addressed, which entering they traverse its successive compartments — 
undergoing in each certain important modifications — until they at 
length reach its termination in the auditory nerve. Here an entire 
change takes place in the character of the action. From a mere me- 
chanical impulse or vibration, it is converted into an agency or influ- 
ence of a far more subtle nature, which is transmitted along this 
nerve and which on arriving at its interior extremity, where it is in 
relation with the spirit, appears in the form of a sensation. Finally, 
by virtue of an association established between them, this sensation 
introduces the idea which it was the object of the entire process to 
communicate. That such a mode of intercourse, however well adapted 
to oar present condition as physical and organic beings, will be re- 
tained by the spirit after it has laid aside its material connections, no 
one can for a moment imagine. What other more direct and simple 
mode will be substituted for this, it is impossible to say ; although the 
wide diffusion of certain ethereal media and the important ends which 
they subserve in the general economy of nature, would suggest the 
probability that these may in some way be subsidiary to that more per- 
fect communion which we suppose spirit to hold with spirit. 

It may be further said, by way of objection to the foregoing views, 
that if, as supposed, the ideas of memory are awakened through the 
organization, on the dissolution of that, the faculty itself must be de- 
stroyed and the whole previous existence of the individual become 
thenceforward an entire blank. That such is not a necessary conse- 
i]oence of what has been said, will be obvious we think, on a moment's 
reflectioii. In whatever manner our former ideas may be reproduced, 
whether by the instrumentalities at present employed for that purpose, 
or by others e<|ually adapted to the same end, as long as the power of 
reoogoiaiog them continues — a power which resides in the spirit itself, 
aed is wholly independent of the organization — so long the faculty of 
■ramory must remain. Indeed, should our means of recalling the past 
ID aaother state be more perfect than they are at present — which is 
at least stippoeabid— then this facnhy may not only continue unim- 
paired, but he frealljr improved, so that it shall disclose to us in 
47* 
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the retrospect of existence vistas, of which we have now no con- 
ception. 

From the rapid view which we have thus taken of the several 
classes of the mental phenomena, it appears that there is no evidence 
of their being dependent upon the organization, in any such manner 
as to render that necessary to their development. Nor is there in any 
of them, evidence of an actual dependence under our present consti- 
tution, at all different in kind from that which is manifested in the 
simplest cases of ordinary perception. The ideas originally awakened 
through impressions made upon the senses are subsequently re^^ro- 
duced by the spontaneous action of the interior or cerebral portions of 
the same organs. The intuitions of the reason, as in their first appear- 
ance, so in their subsequent manifestations, are wholly independent 
of the brain. They arise in the mind by virtue of its own endowments, 
whenever the ideas to which they relate are presented to it. There is 
nothing therefore, in the connection between the spirit and the body, 
so far as we are able to trace it, to afford ground for the belief, that 
the dissolution of the latter will be attended with the destruction of 
the former, or even with a diminution of its powers ; but on the con- 
trary, it is entirely supposable, and the law of prepress so visibly 
inscribed, not only on our own nature, but upon every part of the 
Creator's works, would lead us to expect, that these powers will be 
greatly enlarged, by its introduction to new and higher relations 
fitted to call forth energies which are now dormant 



ARTICLE VIII. 

BIBLICAL CHRONOLOGY. 

We have translated and we herewith present to our readers the 
Chronological Tables on Biblical History, inserted by Winer as an 
Appendix to the third edition of his Biblisches Realworterbuch, 
Leipzig, 1848. It is a convenient summary of the results of the latest 
investigations of archaeologists and commentators in relation to this 
subject. Many points, it is well known, are in dispute. Some of theoi 
never can be settled, for want of adequate data. It may be well, how- 
ever, to present the conclusions, (in some instances conjectures,) 
of a scholar so industrious and able as Winer. The mark * indicates 
the death of the person with whose name it is connected. — E. 
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Chronological Tables from Saul to the death of Simon Mac- 

CABAEUS, AND FROM KING HeROD's ENTRANCE ON HIS GOVERNMENT 
TO THE IMPRISONMENT OF PaUL AT RoME. 



B.C. 



Events in Tsraditixh History, 



Saul is chosen king. 

Saul is slain in battle. 

David, king of Judah, at Hebron. 

(Ishbosbeth, Saul's son, king of 

the other tribes.) 



David, after Tshbosbeth's murder, 
king over all Israel. Jebus (Jeru- 
salem) taken, becomes the seat of 
government Wars with the Edom- 
ites, Moabites, Syrians, Ammon- 
ites, etc. 



David*. Solomon king. 

Temple begun on Moriah. 
Temple completed and dedicated. 
Other splendid edifices built in and 

out ot Jerusalem. 
Solomon*. His son Rehoboam king. 



Synchronisms, 



Heraclidean States in Greece. Co- 
drus last king of Athens. 

State of AlbaLonga inTtaly flourishes. 
Lower Italy peopled from Greece. 

Tyre flourishes. Hiram , successor of 
his father Abibal, reigns as king 
34 years. 

Aram-2^bah in Syria becomes pow- 
erful. Hadadezer king. (The 21st 
or Tanitic Dynasty in Egypt) 



Independent kingdom of Syria-Da- 
mascus. Reson king. 

Hiram of Tyre in friendship with 
Solomon. 

King Shishak (Sesonchis) reigns in 
Egypt, of 22d (Bubast) Dynasty. 



Khvfdom of Judah, 
Rehoboam acknowledg- 
ed as king only by 
Judah and Benjamin. 
Ammonites and E- 
domites subject to Ju- 
dah. 
Invasion of Judah by 
the Egyptian king 
Shish£ 
Abijah king. 

Asa king. 
ZerahtheCnshite(0- 
sorchon of the 22d 
Dynasty? )invade8 Ju- 
dah, bat is defeated. 



Jadih in league with 
Syria-Damascns. 



Kingdom of Israel. 



The Ten tribes choose 
Jeroboam king. Mo- 
abites subject to the 
kingdom of Israel. 



Jeroboam engager in 

war against Abijah. 
954. Nadab king. 



953. Baashah king. 

War between Judah and 
Israel. 

930. Elahking. 

928. Elah killed. Zimri 
and Omri contend for 
the throne. Omri 
king. TUmirivAlking. 



Synchronisms. 



Tabrimmon reigns in 
Syria-Damascus. 



Benhadad I. reigns 
Syria-Damascus. 
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B.C. Kingdom ofJudah. 



914 Jehoshaphat king. 

Unfortunate war of 
Judah and Israel with 
Syria-Damascus. 
Ammonites and Mo- 
abites, invadins Ju- 
dah, are defeated. 
Philistines made trib^ 
utaryl 



Israel and Judah at- 
tempt to subdue the 
Moabites without suc- 
cess. 

889 Jehoram king. 

Jehoram marries Atha- 
liah,daugh. of Jezebel, 
and thus comes into 
connection with the 
Israelitish court The 
Edomites become in- 
dependent Philistines 
and Arabians plunder 
Jerusalem. 

885 Ahaziah king. 



884 



878 



860 
840 
838 



Athaliah, mother of A- 
haziah, after his mur- 
der, usurps the throne. 



Athaliah killed. Joash, 
her grandson, raised 
to the throne bjr the 
priests. 



Prophet Joel. 



The Syrians appear be- 
fore Jerusalem and 
exact a tribute. 

Joash murdered. Am- 
aziah king. 

Amaziah makes war on 
£dom and takes Se- 
lah. 



IGngdom ofhrad. 
924. fibni* Orarionly, 
king,(inTirzah). Sa- 
maria, as a royal resi- 
dence, built, in 928. 

918. Ahab kin^. Jeze- 
bel a Phoeniaan prin- 
cess, his queen. 

The prophet Elijah. 

897. Ahaziah king. 
The Moabites refuse to 

pay tribute. * 
896. Joram king. 



Expedition of Judah 
and Israel against Sy- 
ria-Damascus. 

The prophet Elisha. 

Jehu king, after the 
death ofJoram. 

TheDamascene-Syrians 
seize on the country 
east of the Jordan. 



S pitkromMm s. 



In Sidon (and Tyre) 
Ethbaal (Ithobal) 
reigns, whose daugh- 
ter IS married to Abib. 

Benhadad II. reigns is 
Syrm-Damatciis. 



Hazael reigns in Syria- 
Damascus. 



Lycnigus in Sparta. 



856. Jehoahax king. 

The land hard pressed 

by the Syrians. 
840. Joash kinff. 
War with the Syrians. 

The Moabites attack Is- 
rael. 

War betw.Israel&Jadah. 
Israelites plnndJferas. 



Benhadad III. reigns in 
Syria-Damaacos. 
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B.C. , Ki ngdom ofJtuiah. Kingdom of Tsraei 

825. Jeroboam II. king. 
Syrians of Damascus 
defeated. Kingdom 
powerful and flourish- 
ing. Moabites made 
tributary ? 



809 



Uzsriah king. Recovers 
theEdoraite sea- ports. 
Ammonites tributary. 
Philistines subdued. 

Prophets Amos &Hosea. 
The last flourishes un- 
der this and the three 
following reigns. 



758 Jotham king. 

Isaiah prophesies un- 
der this and the two 
following kings. 

741 Ahaz king. 

Ahaz, attacked by Israel 
and Syria, purchases 
aid of Assyria. 

Edomites revolt i The 
Philistines seize on a 
part of the west of Ju- 
dah. Judah depend- 
ent on Assyria. 



725 



712 



Hezekiah king, fights 
successfully with the 
Philistines. 

The prophet Micah. 



Alliance with Epypt, as 
a defence against As- 
syria. 



The Assyrians besiege 
Jerusalem, but sud- 
denly retreat 



784. Jeroboam ♦. Anar- 
chy. 



772. Zachariah, son of 
Jeroboam, king. 

771. Zarharifth murder- 
ed. Shallum king. 
Sh.^llum, in I month, 
murdered. Menahem 
king. Israel tributary 
to Assyria. 

760. Pekahiah king. 

758. Peknhiahmurdered. 
Pekah king. 



The Assyrians conquer 
the country E. of the 
Jordan, and N. Pales- 
tine, and take captive 
the people. 

738. Pekah murdered 
Anarchy ? , 

729. Hoshea king, trib- 
utary to Assyria. 



722. Hoshea, relying on 
the aid of Egypt, at- 
tempts to throw off 
the Assyrian yoke, oc- 
casions an Assyrian 
invasion. Samaria 
besieged. 

721. Samaria taken. 
Kingdom of Israel de- 
stroyed. The inhabi- 
tants carried into ex- 
ile. The land colo- 
nizedby theAssyrians. 
Moabites spread over 
the country E. of the 
Jordan (earlier ?). 



Stfnchro nisms . 



776. The first year of the 
Olympiads. 



Pul reigns in Assyria. 



753. Rome founded. 

747. Nabonaasar, king of 
Babylon. EraofNa- 
bonassar commences. 
Rezin king in Syria- 
Damascus ; Tiglath- 
Pikscr, in Assyria. 
The first, in a war 
with the last, loses his 
crown and life. 

In Egypt, 3 dynasties, 
contemporary — a Ta- 
nitic, a Saltic, and an 
Ethiopian! inUpperE.) 

In Assyria, (Me- 
dia and Babylo- 
nia) , Shalmanezer 
reigns ; marches into 
Hither Asia, subdues 
a part of Phenida. 
Elulaens is king of 
T^re.(Jos.Ant9.14.2.) 

So, 1. e. Sevechus of the 
25th (Ethiop.) dynas- 
ty, reigns in Egypt 

Sargon, king of Assyria, 
besieges Ashdod. 

715. Numa Pompilius 
chosen king at Rome. 

Sennacherib, king of As- 
syria, marches against 
Egypt; ismetbyTir- 
hakah( Tarakos ), king 
of the 25th (Ethiop.) 
Dynasty. 
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696 



641 
689 

627 



622 



609 



598 



Kingdom ofJudah. 
Isaiah counsellor of the 
king. 

A Babylonian embassy 
at Jerusalem. 

Manasseh king. 

Carried captive,by the 
A8S3rrian8,to Babylon, 
but set free 1 



Amon king. 

Amon murdered. Josi- 
ah king. 

Jeremiah appears as a 
prophet, and prophe- 
sies down to the de- 
struction ofJerusalem. 

Prophets Zephaniah and 
Habakkuk. 

Discovery of a copy of 
the book of the law, 
in repairing the tem- 
ple. Thorough reform 
of the theocracy. 

Prophet Jeremiah be- 
gins to prophesy. 

Josiah is slain in battle 
with the Egyptians, 
near Megiddo. Jeho- 
ahaz king 3 months. 
After Jchoahaz is 
dethroned, Jehoiakim 
placed by the Egyp- 
tian king on the 
throne. 

Jehoiakim*. Jehoiachin 
reigns three months. 



Kingdom oflarad. 



New Assyrian colonists 
transplanted to Israel 
by Esarhaddon. 



Also in the cities of Is- 
rael, Josiah destroys 
the remains of idola- 
try. 



[Aug. 

Media becomes inde- 
pendent of Assyria. 

In Babylonia, Merodach 
Baladan (an indepen- 
dent) king ; then Ele- 
bus. He subdued by 
Sennacherib. 

Esarhaddon reigns in 
Assyria (after 6% ») 

In Egypt, the Dodek- 
archy (after 671 1) 
15 years. Then Psam- 
metichus becomes sole 
sovereign (656). 

Scjrthian hosts march 
Uirough Palestine. 

625. The Babylonian, 
^abopolassar, be- 
comes an independent 
king. 

Draco in Athens. 

616. Tarquinius Pri$cu5. 
king at Rome. 

Pharsoh Nccho marches 
against the Chaldeans 
to the Euphrates. 

606. The Egyptians are 
defeated, near Circesi- 
um, by the Chaldeans. 

Cyaxeres, the Median, 
takes Nineveh and 
subdues Assyria. 

604. Nehnchadnciiar 
king of Babylon. 



595 

590 

588 



Et^ents in Jevish History. 



Jerusalem taken by the Chaldeans, 
the temple plundered ; Jehoiachin 
and many Jews carried captive 
(among them Ezekiel). 

Zedekinh king. 

Ezekiel appears as a prophet in Bab- 
ylonia. 

Daniel in the Chaldean court 

The inclination of Zedekiah to seek 
aid from Egvpt, occasions an inva- 
sion by the Chaldeans. Jerusalem 
besieged. Labors of the prophet 
Jeremiah. 

Jerusalem taken and destroyed. 
Zedekiah put to death. The greater 
part of the Jews carried to Babylon. 



Sjfnchronigms. 



Psammnthis II. reigns in Egypt 



Vaphres or Hophra (after 590) reigns 

in Egypt 
Solon in Athens. 
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584 



Events in Jewiak History. 



Gedaliah, appointed governor of Jn- 
dea by the Babylonians, is mur- 
deredt after two months. Many 
Jews flee into Kgypt Jeremiah 
accompanies them. 

Last deportation of the Jews to Bab- 
ylon. 



Synchronisms. 



In 586 or 585, Nebuchadnezzar be- 
gins the siege of Tyre. The ruler 
in Tyre is Ethbaal II. 



B.C. I Events in Jewish History. 
I 
536 The exiled Jews receive 
I permission from Cy- 
rus to return to Pal- 
' estine. The first com- 
I pany, Jews and Le- 
I vites, return. Zerub- 
1 babel. Jeshaa. 
534 I Building of the temple 
I b^ns. 



Synchronisms. 



EAST. 

Cyrus ascends theMedo- 
"Babylonian throne. 



The Samaritans exclu- 
ded from taking part 
in building the tem- 
ple, malign at the Per^ 
sian coon the Jews. 

The- building of the 
temple is interdicted 
by a royal decree. 



520 I The building of the tem- 
ple proceeds. The 
prophets Haggai and 
Zechariah. 

516 The temple completed 
and dedicated. 



458 A second company of 
Jews under Bzra ar- 
rive in Palestine. 



445 Nehemiah, royal viceroy 
in Palestine. Con- 
firms and arran;;ed 
the civil and religious 
affairs. 

Nehemiah comes the 
second time to Pales- 
tine (notl)efore414 I) 
and reforms abuses. 

The prophet Malachi. 



WEST. 

Pisistratu.s. Pythago- 
ras. Croesus inLydia. 

534. Tarquinius Super- 
bus becomes king al 
Bomc. 



529. Cyrus*. Camby- 
ses king of Persia. 



525. Egypt and the 
neighboring countries 
conquered by the Per- 
sians. 

622. Smerdis, a Magian, 
ascends the Persian 
throne. Cambyses*. 

521. Smerdis is mur- 
dered. Darius Hys- 
taspes chosen king. 

Xerxes king of Persia. 

485. Esther, Mordecai. 

465. Xerxes murdered. 
Artabanus. Arta- 
xerxes Longimanus. 



424-3. Xerxes II., Sog- 
dianus, and Darius 
Noihus, successively 
kings of Persia. 



510. Tarquin. Super- 
bus banished. Rome 
a republic. 

492 seq. Wars of the^ 
Persians and Euro-' 
pean Greeks. 

480. Xerxes and Leoni- 

das at Thermopylae. 
Themistocles. 
460 seq. Age of Pericles 

at Athens. 
451. Laws ofXII Tables 

in Home. 
Sybaris in Italy peopled 

by a Greek colony. 
Herodotus. 

Alcibiades. Socrates. 
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B.C. Events in Jewish History. , 



A Jewish priest, who 
had married '' a I 
strange woman," ban- ! 
ishcd. I 



332 



au 



301 



Synchronisms. 



About this time, Sama* 
ritan temple on Gen- 
zim built, according to 
Josephus. 



Onios high priest of the 
Jews. 



Ptolemy I. Lagus, vice- 
roy of Egypt, occupies 
Jerusalem and Pales- 
tine. Many Jews vol- 
untarily go to Egypt. 
Jews also mij^rate to 
Lybia and Cyrene. 

Antigonus seizes on 
Phoenicia and Pales- 
tine,but therebybrings 
on a war with Ptol- 
emy. 



Ptolemy Lagns, now 
kin«;,retakes Palestine. 
Simon the Just high 
priest 



404 to 336. The kings 
in Persia are Arta- 
xerxes II. Mnemon, 
Artaxerxes Ochus, 
and Arses. 

335. Darius Codoman- 
nus king of Persia. 

333. Alexander marches 
against the Persians. 
Battle near Issus, Da- 
j rius defeated. 

332. Alexander besieges 
and takes Tyre, and 
enters Jerusalem. Al- 
exandria in Egypt 
founded. 

331. Persians again de- 
feated by Alexander, 
near Guagamela. 

330. Alexander enters 
Persia Proper. End 
of the Persian mon- 
archy. Darius killed 
in flight. 

323. Alexander*. The 
conflicts of his gene- 
rals begin with each 
other. Liiomedon 
viceroy of Syria. 

318 seq. War between 
Eiimenes and Antigo- 
nus. for the suprema- 
cy in Asia. 

315. Eumenes killed. 
Antigonus retains the 
supremacy, and ex- 
pels Scleucu-i, vicerov 
( after 32 1) of Baby lo'- 
nia 

312. Seleucas again 
takes Babylonia amd 
Media. Beginning: of 
the era of the Sclcud- 
dae. 

306 Antigonus assumes 
the title of king The 
other viceroys follow 
his example. 

302. An ti;ronus attacked 
by Seleucus, Ptolemy 
I^gus, Lysimachus, 
and Cassander. 



Xcnophon. Plato. 

404. End of Peloponne- 
sian war. 360. Philip, 
king of Macedon. 
Aristotle. Demosthe- 
nes. 

336. Alexander, king of 
Macedon. 



The democratic element 
in Rome seeks to 
place itself on to 
equality with the irii»- 
tocratic. 
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Sifnchromsms. 



300 



uq. 



250 



Jews remove into Syria, 
and obtain the rights 
ofcitizenMhip,especial* 
ly at Antioch. 

Translation of the LXX. 
Eleazar high priest. 

Ware between E^pt 
and Sjria alSict Pal- 
estine also. Antigo- 
nos Socho the writer. 



Onias IL samamed the 
Just, high priest (Jos. 
Antt 12, 4. 1). 



218 



217 



Antiochus' the Great, in 
war with Egypt^seizes 
the greater part of 
Palestine. 

Palestine again under 
Egyptian rule. Third 
Book of Maccabees. 

Simon IL high priest. 



KA8T. 

301. Battle near Ipsus. 
Antigonus loses the 
battle and his life, in 
the 1 2th year of his 
rule over Asia. Syria 
falls to Seleucus (Ni- 
cator), and Phoenicia 
and Coele- Syria to 
Piolemy. 
300 Aniioch founded; 
soon, also, many otlier 
cities in the provinces 
of Syria. 
284. Ptolemy Lngus*. 
Ptolemy 11. Philadel- 
phus king. 
231 . Selemus murdered. 
Antiochus I. Sotcr, 
king. 
262. Antiochus II. De- 
us. Arsaces, viceroy 
in Parthia, revolii* and 
founds a Parthian 
kingdom, 2.^6. Bero- 
sus, the Babylonian 
historian. Manctho, 
author of the Ejiyp- 
tian Dynasties, about 
260. 

247. Ptolemy 111 Eacr- 
getes, king of Egypt. 

245. Seleurus Caliini- 
chus' unf«»rtnnatc war 
with the Parthians. 

226. SeleucusCcniunus. 

224.Antiochus tlicGroat. 

221. Ptolemy IV. Phi lo- 
paier. kin«; of Egypt. 

218. Ptolemy Phil, is at- 
tacked by Antiochus. 

217. Egyptians utterly 
defeatAntiochus, near 
Raphia. 



284 seq. Aetolian lea^ 
in Greece •, along side 
of which, soon after, it 
the Achaean league. 

281 seq. War of the Ro- 
mans with Pyrrhuf; 
the former, for the firH 
time, carry their arms 
to countries beyond 
the sea. 

264-41. FirstPunic w«r. 
Romans create a na- 
val force. 



202 Antiochus again takes 
Palestine, and trans- 
plants many Jews 
from Babylonia to 
Asia Minor. 

199 Egyptians a^in con- 
quer Palestme. 

198 Antiochus takes Palest 
once more, but prom- 
ises to return it to Pto- 
lemy Epiphanes, an a 
marriage dowry to his 
daiLfWhomPLmarries. 

Vol. VI. No. 23. 



204 . Ptolemy V. Epi- 
phanes. Antiochus 
aUie^4 himself wiihPhi- 
lip of Macedon against 
Egypt. 

202. Phoenicia, Coele- 
Syria, and Palestine, 
occupied by the Sy- 
rians. 



198. Antiochus defeats 
the Syrians near Pa- 
neas. 

48 



240 seq. Beginnings df 
Roman literature. 



2 1 S.Sec'dPuTiic war beg. 

217, 16. Hiinnibal victo- 
rious in Italy. 

216. Romans defeated 
near Cannae. 

214. Syracuse besieged 
bv the Romans. Ar- 
chimedes. 

204. Romans enter Af- 
rica under P. Corn. 
Scipio. 

202. Hannibal defeated 

near Zama. 
201. End of the Second 

Punic war. 
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193 



176 



175 



172 



167 



166 



164 



SynchronisMM. 



EAST. 

192. Aniiochns wani 
with the Romans, bat 

190. is defeated hj them, 
near Magnesia, and is 

189. compelled to con- 
sent to a disgraceful 
peace. 

187 Antiochusthc Great 
killed. Selencas IV. 
Philopator king. 

180. Ptolomy Philome- 
tor, still a child. The 
Jews in j^reat honor 
in Ejrypt, Jos. Ap. 25. 

1 75. Seleucas murdered. 
Antiochus IV.Epiph- 
anes kinjj, possesses 
Coele- Syria andPhoe- 
nicia. 

171. Antiochus IV. be- 
gins a campaign a- 
gainst Egypt. 

170. Ptolemy Philome- 
tor taken prisoner by 
the Syrians. Ptolemy 
Physcon assumes the 
government. 

168. Piol. Phil., liberat- 
ed, reigns in connec- 
tion with Ptol. Phys- 
con. 

108. Romans interdict 
Antiochus from all 
hostile acts towards 
Egypt. 



In consequence of this 
marriage, Palestine 
reverts to Egypt. 



Palestine subjected to 
Syria. Son of Simon 
II. high priest. Heli- 
odorus attempts to 
plunder the temple. 

Jason, brother of Onias, 
purchases for himself 
the high priest's oflSce 
and ^comes head of 
the •'Greek" party 
among the Jews. 

The high priest's office 
transferred to Mene- 
laus (Onias), who, la- 
ter, plunders the trea- 
sures in the temple. 

Antiochus Epiphanes, 
informed of the re- 
bellious conduct of the 
Jews, plunders the 
temple, and cau.ses 
great slauirhter a- 
mong the Jews. 

A Syrian army under 
Apollonius seize Je- 
rusalem and inflict 
great cruelties on the 
Jews. Worship of Je- 
hovah aboli»ihed. A 
statue of Jupiter O- 
Imyp. set up in the 
temple. Insurrection 
of a part of the Jews 
under Mattathias. 

Mattathius*. HissonJu- 
das a successful lead- 
er of the Jewish jia- 
triots. Successes a- 
gainst the Syrians. 



Jerusalem taken by the 
Jews. Temple puri- I 163 sq. Ptolemv Phys. 
fled. First offering <m , expels Piol. t*hilora., 
the 2.5th of Chislcu 

Judits head of the coun- 



try, and even under- 
takes onvrations a- 
piinst ine neighbor- 
ing tribes. 



but is himself banish 
cd, by the Romans, to 
Lvbiaand Cyrenaica. 
Pliilometor alone, a- 
gain king of Egypt. 



The Aetolian I>cft|v 
disarmed by the Bo- 



169. Roman poet En- 
nins*. 

168. Perseus, king of 
Maeedon, submits to 
the Romans ; Mace- 
donia a republk, bat 
acknowledged by the 
Romans as free. 



166 sq. 
Rome. 



Terence 
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IbS 



161 



159 



152 



147 



145 



144 
143 



142 



Events in Jewith ETutm-y. 

Tlic Jews besiege the 
fortress in Jerusalem. 
A Syrian army enu-rs 
the land. Anriochus 
makes peace with Ju- 
das. 

Alcimns, head of the 

' *• Greek" pariy, is con- 
fiimed as high priest 
by Demetrius, and is 
introduced by a Syri- 
an army. Judas' is 
defeated by the Syri- 
ans and slain. Jona- 
than takes his place 
as leader. 

Alcimus suddenly *. 
Jews live some years 
in peace with the Sy- 
rians. 

Jonathan, ^oing over to 
Alexander's party, is 
named high priest by 
him. 



Jonathan, as an ally of 
Alexander, takes the 
field against Deme- 
trius. 



Jonathan goes over to 
Demetrius, and is con- 
firmed as high priest 
by him ; but the Syri- 
ans still hold the for- 
tress atJeru«alem Jon- 
athan sendii troops to 
Demetrius again>t the 
Antiochian party who 
had revolted, but soon 
declaresforAntiochus. 

Jonathan taken prisoner 
byTryphon. Simon, 
leader of the Macca- 
bees; Jonathan, soon 
after, murdered. 

Simon joins Demetrius, 
and pro<'lHims the 
people free from trib- 
ute. F/r«^ year of Jew- 
ish freedom. Peace 
and returning pros- 
perity to the Jews. 



Synchronii 



EAST. 

163. Antioihui Epiph.*, 
is succeeded by Ant. 
V. Eupator. 

1 62. Eupator compelled 
to meet an irruption 
into Syria by Philip, 
his former guardian. 

Onias, a Jewish priest, 
obtains permission for 
the Jews to build a 
temple at Leontopolis. 
A Jewi«»h central Di- 
vine worship is there 
established, according 
toEu:iebius,B.C. 161. 

Dem. Soter causes the 
death of Eupator. and 
a.s(*ends the Syrian 
throne. 

152. A rival king, Alex- 
ander (Balas), ap- 
pears in Syria. 

151. Alexander con- 
quers Demetrius, and 
becomes king. 

150. Ptol.Philora. gives 
his daughter as queen 
to Alexander of Syria. 

147. Demetrius II. Ni- 
cator, son of Demet. 
just mentioned, seeks 
the Syrian crown, 
and makes war on Al- 
exander. 

146. Piol. Philom. in- 
vades Syria, ostensi- 
bly to aid Alexander, 
but declares immedi- 
atfly for Demetrius. 
Alexander flees to A- 
rabia, and is there 
murdered. 

145. Ptol. Phvscon, king 
of Etfvptto 116. 

145. Antiochus VI. is set 
up. by Tryphon. as ri- 
val king to Deme- 
trius, and in 

144 gets possession of 
the throne. 

143.Tryphon causes An- 
tiochus to be mur- 
dered, and himself as- 
cends the throne. 

Demetriu'* and Tryphon 
reign in Syria, having 
made a division of the 
country- 



149. Third Punic war 

begins. 
148. Macedonia becomes 

a Koman province. 

146. Carthage taken and 
destroyed by the Ro- 
mans. Corinth de- 
stroyed by L. Mum- 
mius, and Achaia be- 
comes a Soman pro- 
vince. 

Polybins, the historian. 
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Events in Jetaish HiMary 
Fortress at JcroHalem 
falls into Simon's 
hands. 
Simon becomes heredi- 
tary prince of theJews. 

Simon allies himself with 
Antiochus Sidetes, bat 
is soon attacked by 
him. A Syrian army, 
ander Cendebaeus de- 
feated by the Jews. 

Simon, with the know- 
]e<lj^e of Antiochns, 
killed. JohnHyrcanus 
becomes hi^h priest 
and leadcrof the Jews. 
Jos. Antt. 13. 8 sq. 



SjpKTtftntum. 



140. Demetrius is taken 
prisoner in a war with 
the Farthians. 

138. Antiochos VII. Si- 
detes, contends for the 
Syrian throne. Try- 
phon is killed inflight. 



B.C. 
40 

37 

36 
sq. 



31 
30 



21 
19 

7? 
6f 



Events of Jewish History. 

Herod named kinj; of the Jews by 
the Roman Senate. 

He takes Jerusalem by storm. 
Ananel, a Babylonian, high 
priest. 

Ananel deposed. The royal in- 
fant Aristohulus named high 
priest in his first yr. ; then again 
Ananel, Jos. Antt. 15, 3. 1. 3. 

Earthquake in Palestine. Herod 
confirmed in his kingdom by 
Augustus, and 

receives, at his command, some 
cities in addition. 



Jesus the son of Phabi, then Si- 
mon, son of Boethus, high 
priests, Jos. Antt. 15, 9, 3. 



Herod begins to rebuild the tem- 
ple in Jerusalem. 

The temple itself is completed; on 
the outer works of the sanctuary 
the building goes on. 

John the Baptist bom. 

Jesus born at Bethlehem. Mat- 
thias, son of Theophilus, high 
priest, Jos. Antt 17, 4. 2. 

Herod * shortly before the passo- 
ver. In his sickness, he had 
named Joazar high priest. Jos. 
Antt. 17, 6, 4. Tumults among 
the Jews. 



Y'r.of 
Rome 



714 

717 

718 
sq. 

722 
723 
724 

725 
727 
729 



733 
735 



746 



747 



750 



S ynchronismB. Roman Empire^ 
M. Antony, C. Octavias (and M. 
Lepidns), actually exercise (af- 
ter 43) absolm|5 soTereigntj. 



Open war between Antony and 
Octavius. 

Sept. 2, Battle of Actiom. Octa- 
vius victor. 

First year of the sole sovereignty 
of Augustus in the Roman em- 
pire. 

Named perpetual imperatorbytke 
Senate. 

Receives the honorary title of An- 
gustus. 

Galatia a Roman proYince. 



Year of Virgil'g death. 



Yearof Horace's death. SentSa- 
tuminus proconatil in Syria. 
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5e9 



B.C. 

4 



AJ>. 

1 



14 



15 



28 
311 

36 
37 



Events in Jewish History, 



Y'r.of 
. Rome 



Herod's sons, nfter a revision of 
their father's will by Aujrnsius, 
receive, Archelaas as cthnarch, 
Jodea, Samaria, and Idiimca ; 
Herod Antipas, as tetrarch, Gal* 
ilee and Pcraea ; Philip, as te- 
trarch, Batanaea, Gaulonitis, 
Trachonitis (Aaranitis). 
Eleazar, brother of Joazar, hi^h 

Sriest ; then Jashua, son of Sia. 
OS. Antt 17, 13. 1. 



Archelaos dethroned, and exited 
to Gaal. Qairinias holds, in his 
province, a census ; to Quir. was 
committed the province of Sy- 
ria, and the administration put 
into the hands of procurators. 
The first procurator isCoponiuB. 

Instirrection, by Judas of Gali- 
lee. Joazar, son of Bojthus. 
high priest. Jos Antt. 18, 2. 1 

760—767, M. Ambivius is next 
procurator ; then. An. Rufns. 
Ananus, son of Seth,high priest 

After Tiberius entered on the gov- 
ernment, Valerius Gratus pro- 
curator. 

lamael son of Phabi, high priest 
Jos. Antt 18, 2. 

Eleazar,son of Ananus, high priest 
one year, Jos. Antt 18, 2. 2. 
The oflSce is then filled, succes- 
sively, by Simon, son of Cami- 
thus, and Joseph (Caiaphas), 
the last to the year 36, Jos Antt 
18,2 2. 18,H.d. 

John Baptist enters on his public 
ministry, immediately after Je- 
sus. 

Jesus is crucified. Philo in Eg3rpt 
Philip *. His possessions £^l 
into the province of Syria. 

Pontius Pilate deposed (before 
Easter), succeeded byMarcellus. 

Caiaphas.deposed, is succeeded by 
Jonathan, son of Ananus, Antt. 
1 8, 4. 3. Stephen stoned ? 

Herod Antipas engages in war 
with Aretas^king of Arabia Pet 

TheophiIus,br ofJona..high priest, 
Jos.Antl8.5 3. Marullus,Rora. 
offi<*er in Jnd. Joseph., the his- 
torian,hom atJerus. Herod. Ag.L 
retains the possessions of Philip, 
and die tetr. of Lysania« as king. 

48* 



754 
757 

758 
759 



760 
762 



761 



772 



Sjfnchrtmisms. RomcmEmpirt. 



Qtiintilius Varus president of Sj> 
ria. 



Augustus adopts Tiberius. 
P. Sulpitius Qnirinius proconrol 
in Syria. 



The legions of Varus are defeated 
in Germany, by Hermann the 
Churuscan. 



Augustus *, 19th of Aug., at Nola. 
Til^rius emperor. 



Year of the death of Titas Livy. 



Vitellius president of Syria. 



790 



Tiberias ♦, 16th of March. 
CaioB Caligula emperor. 
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Biblical Chronology. 



[Aug. 



Y'r.of 



A.D. Events in Jew. History , Do.inChristianHistonf. Rome Sjfnckroni8m8.R.Ewtp. 



41 



42 



43 



45 



48 



5a 



Herod Agrippa 1. en- 
ters on his govern- 
ment. Herod Anti- 
pas banish'd toGaal. 
Herod Agjippa re- 
ceives his posses- 
sions. 



Herod Agrippa re- 
ceives, in addition 
to his former pos- 
sessions, Judea, Sa- 
maria, as well as A- 
bilene, and thus be- 
comes ruler of all 
Palestine. 

Simon, eon of Bo€- 
thas, called Canthe- 
ras, becomes high 
pr., Jos. Antt. 19,6.2. 

Matthias, son of Ana- 
nas, becomes high 
priest, Anit 19, 6.4, 
soon after (already, 
in 44 ?) Elionaeas, 
son of Cantheras, 
Antt 19, 8. 1. 

H. Agrippa I. ♦, after 
the passover. 

Cuspins Fadns, pro- 
curator, attacks the 
robber Theudas. 

Famine in Judea. 

Tiberius Alexander 
(after 45?) procura- 
tor of Judea. 



H. Agrippa 11. be- 
comes (prince of 
Chalcis and) over- 
seer over the temple 
at Jerusalem. Jose* 
phus, son of Cami 
or Camydus, be- 
comes high priest 
Antt. 20, 1. 3., soon 
after Ananias, son 
of Nebedaeos. Antt 
20, 5. 3. 

Cumanns, procurator 
of Judea. 

After the removal of 
Cumanus, Felix 
proctirator. 



38 1 Conversion of 
Paul toChristianity. 



First abode of Paul in 
Jerusalem. 



Paul withBamabas in 
Antioch. James^the 
brother of John, be- 
headed, at the com- 
mand of Agrippa. 
Peter cast into pri- 
son. 

45. Paul the second 
time in Jerusalem ; 
goes soon from An- 
tioch on his first 
missionary tour. 



51. Apostolic Council 
in Jerusalem. Paul, 
the third time, in 
that city. Immedi- 
ately he goes on his 
second missionary 
tour. Timothy. 



52. Paul com«s to Co- 
rinth, where he 
meets widi Aqofilm 
and FrisdUiL 



791 1 

i 

792 
793 
794 

795 
796 



801 



804 



805 



Vitcllf us leaves Syria. 
Petronias niider- 
takes the govern- 
ment 

Philo appears before 
the emperor as an 
ambassador of the 
Alex. Jews. 

Califipla murdered. 
Tib. Claudius be- 
comes emperor (in 
Jan.). InSyriaJ»e- 
tronius is still gov- 
ernor. 

Marsus president d 
Syria. Maoritania 
a Roman province. 

Successful progress of 
the Roman arms in 
Britain. 



CassinsLongintis pn- 

sident M Syria. 

The Jews banished ' 

from Rome. 
Ummidius Quadratai 

president ^ Syria. 
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671 



AJ). 
62 



54 



Events in Jew.Hutory^ 



Y»r.of 



Herod Agrippa re- 
ceives from CIhu- 
dius(T7f upxnc <5u- 
diKarov krog TreTrXij- 
pw^tjf, Ant 20,7.1.), 
instead of Chalds, 
the former posses- 
sions of Philip, Tra- 
chonitis and Abi- 
lene, as king. 

Herod receives from 
Nero, in addition to 
his territory, some 
cities of (>aulee and 
Peraea. 



Felix is removed. 
Eestas procurator. 
Shortly before, Is- 
mael, son of Phabi, 
becomes high priest, 
Antt 20. 8. 8. 



Do.in ChristianHistoiy . ^ ro,^© Sy nchronUms. ILEmp . 



53. Paul in Corinth. 
The two Epistles to 
the Thessalonians. 

54. Paul in A^iaMinor 
and Jerusalem (the 
fourth time) ; then 
his third missionary 
tour. 

55. 56. Paul in Ephe- 
8US. Epistle to the 
Galatiansl 

57. Paul hastens to 
Macedonia, and 
thence to Achaia. 
First and Second 
Epistles to Corin- 
thians, and First to 
Timothy. 

58. Paul m Corinth. 
Epistle to the Ro- 
mans. Joumies at 
Pentecost to Jeru- 
salem (fifth time): 
is imprisoned and 
led to Caesarea. 

60. On his appeal to 
Caesar, Paul is sent 
to Rome, and ar- 
rives there. 

61. Epistles to the E- 
phesians, Colos- 
sians, Philemon, 
and Philippians. 



806 
807 



818 



Clandins *. Nero, 
( Claud J)ra8n8)em- 
peror, in Oct 



Domitins Corbnlo 
president of Syria. 
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ARTICLE IX. 

REVIEW OF TYLER^S TACITUS. 
By Charles Short, M. A., Boxbory, Man. 

I%e Histories of Cuius ComeUus Tacitus : with Notes far OoUeges, 
hy W. 8. Tyler, Professor of Languages in Amherst College, New 
York : D. Appleton & Co. 1849. i2mo. pp. 45a 

Born ir the reign of Nero and living till the death of the etnperor 
Trajan, amid the corruptions which attended and hastened the fall of 
Rome, corruptions as gross as they were universal, and infecting alike 
literature and morals, Tacitus stood preeminent and almost alone in 
courage, integrity, and virtue. By his writings he won for himself a 
name among the Annalists oi the Eternal City, worthy to be compared 
with those of Virgil and Horace, Rome's greatest poets of her proud- 
est days. Educated partly at Massilia and partly at the capital, be 
adopted the profession of law and was elevated to civil dignity by 
Vespasian, Titus, and Domitian. In the reign of Nerva he was made 
consul suffectus, and on the occasion of the death of his predecessor in 
that office pronounced an oration, in allusion to which Pliny (Ep. 2, 1) 
says of Virginius Rufus : laudatus est a consule Cornelio Tacito ; nam 
hie supremus felicitati ejus cumulus accessit, laudator eloquentissimus. 
Under the emperor Nerva, we find him engaged in conducting the 
prosecution of Marius, proconsul of Africa, in which he made a manly 
and able reply to his sagacious opponent, Salvius Liberalis. He was 
the chosen friend of the Younger Pliny, his associate at the bar and in 
his study, and the cherished companion of his lighter hours. We 
have the highest testimonial of his private excellence in the fact thai 
he was deemed worthy to be the son-in-law of the great and good 
Agricolc^. His early studies at the Hellenic Massilia must have ren- 
dered him very familiar with the literature of the Greeks, and his mind 
naturally comprehensive, profound, and acute, would have inclined 
him to an acquaintance with their philosophy, a predilection fostered 
and strengthened, beyond doubt, by the study of the admired Seneca. 

In the sixth year of the reign of Vespasian, when Tacitus had hardly 
attained the age o^mauhood, the dialogue entitled De Oratorihus^ sive 
De Causis corruptae Eloquentiaey was written. If this treatise be rightly 
ascribed to Tacitus, which the learned now concede^ il was hxsmnrUesi 
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work, and this circumstance and the nature of the theme will account 
in a great measure for the peculiar style of this book, which is easy 
and diffuse when compared with that of his other writings. About the 
time of Trajan's accession to the throne, his two treatises, De Situ, 
Moribus et Populis Germaniae and De On, Jtdii Agricolae Vita, 
were published.^ The Htstoriae, his next production, was composed 
at some time after the death of Nerva, which happened A. D. 98. This 
work comprised the period of twenty-seven years, from the second 
consulship of Galba, A. D. 68, to the death of Domitian, A. D. 96. 
The task of recording the events of the reigns of Nerva and Trajan, 
he had reserved for a maturer age — senectuti seposuit — a work he did 
not live to accomplish. Of the Historiae there are extant only four 
books complete and the first part of the fifth. As these remains com- 
prehend only the events of about one year, it is inferred that the entire 
work was very large. Express testimony in regard to the original 
number of its books is wholly wanting, if we except the allusion of 
Jerome, who (Comm. ad Zachar.l6.) says : Cornelius Tacitus^ qui post 
AugvLstum usque ad mortem Domitiani vitas Gaesarum triginta volu- 
minibus exaravit. His last work, the Annates, treated of the time from 
the death of Augustus, A. D. 14, to the death of Nero, A. D. 68, a space 
of 6fty-four year& It was divided into sixteen books, of which we now 
have the first four, a small portion of the fifth, the sixth, nearly all the 
eleventh, from the twelfth to the fideenth inclusive, and the first part of 
the sixteenth. If in his words adduced above, Jerome referred to the 
Historiae and the Annales, as one continuous work, then the number of 
the books of the Historiae in its complete form, may be gathered from 
his statement. 

We learn from internal evidence what were some of the sources, 
from which Tacitus derived the materials he employed in composing 
his historical works, with which this paper is more particularly con- 
cerned. In Ann. 15, 74, he refers to the Acta Senatus ; in Ann. A, 
53, to the Memoirs of Agrippina; in Hist. 3, 28, and Ann. 1, 69, to 
the /T/itory of Caius Plinius; to that of Cornelius Sisenna in Hist 3, 
51 ; Fabius Rusticus, Ann. 13, 20, and in the same place to Cluvius 
Rufus. He must have obtained much information from the learned 
friends and admirers, who, as we are told by Pliny (Ep. 4, 13), were 
accustomed to visit him. The Historiae, it will be borne in mind, 
treated of his own times, and of a period in which he himself shared 
in the administration of civil affairs, and had favorable opportunities to 
become intimately acquainted with public life. The Annates, too, were 

' For a notice of Prof. Tyler's edition of the Germania and Agricohj see a for- 
mer number of this Journal, Vol. V. p. 180, FCb. 1848. 
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the records of what occurred during the haJf century immediately pre- 
ceding his own age, and of which many eye-witnesses or persons more 
or less directly connected with them, were probably still living in the 
time of the Historian. 

The character and ability of Tacitus were a surety that be would 
use his materials in an honest, impartial, and skilful manner. A moral 
dignity and rectitude, of an almost martial severity, have left an im- 
press on his works as deep and enduring as that of his intellectual 
power. He had a love of truth and virtue equalled only by his hatred 
of what was fal^e and vicious. To a singularly exact knowledge of the 
human mind and a profound insight into the motives of men, he added 
a disposition kind and considerate. His fixed aim was to register 
and explain human conduct just as he had learned and as he under- 
stood it, unbiassed by his relations to the actors or by their position, 
whether his own friend or foe, whether emperor or subject. If his 
regard for truth constrained him to censure the meanness, dissimula- 
tion, and cruelty of a Domitian, he also nbeyed the prompting of grati- 
tude to leave a record of the favors he had received at the hand of his 
imperial patron. If in his allusion to the Chrisitians, he did not give 
them their true character, his well known candor and integrity forbid 
the belief that he was guilty of a wilful misrepresentation. His judg- 
ment of the Jews, it must be considered, was that of a Roman and a 
Pagan concerning a people deprived of the free sympathies and direct 
acquaintance of all other nations, by a civil and an ecclesiastical polity 
exclusive to the last degree. Of his practical wisdom, Tacitus has 
given us perhaps the strongest proof in his willingness to participate 
in the administration of the government at a time when it was so weak, 
unsteady, and corrupt; and in his efforts for the public good, when to 
be virtuous was to be singular, and to be truly patriotic had, in so many 
instances, been to incur opposition, insult, and death. But much as 
Tacitus loved his country, he would have loved her more, had she been 
purer and better. If he speaks of her vices with severity, we are yet 
sure that he would more gladly have spoken of her virtues. He who 
could gain the friendship and high admiration of Pliny and write a fit- 
ting memorial of the universally lamented Agricola, could hardly have 
failed to do justice to his country ; and if Rome, great in her rise, 
still greater in her fall, was fortunate that she had a Livy to throw his 
magic charm about her earlier days, she was more fortunate to have 
such an Annalist to record the story of her crimes and her misery in 
her mffjestic decline. 

In his life of the emperor Tacitus, Vopiscus one of the writers of the 
Augustan History, states that the emperor claimed a descent from the 
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historian, and ordered his works to be placed in the libraries, and ten 
copies to be made annually at the public expense and deposited in the 
archi?es (Tac. Imp. Vit. c. 10). From this precaution of his illustrious 
descendant, we maj perhaps safely infer, that Tacitus was not a gene- 
ral favorite. Indeed, the phihisophic element entered so largely into 
his writings — he being designated as the father of philosophic history — 
and his style, in which the Roman language seems condensed to its 
almost, was so concise and elliptic that his intelligent and discrimi- 
nating readers must have been very few, and by other classes he would 
scarcely ever have been read. Added to this was the circumstance, 
that the enemies of freedom and virtue, whose hostility he had excited 
by his exposure and condemnation of wrong and oppression, would 
naturally have labored totally to suppress his works. How great a por- 
tion of his historical writings have been lost by accident or destroyed 
by infuriate hands, we have already stated. Yet it is well known, that 
of the immense work of Livy, originally consisting of 142 b(X)ks, only 
35 have come down to our times, notwithstanding the fascinations of 
his easy and graceful diction. Tacitus is seldom quoted by the his- 
torians who followed him, and never by Suetonius, Dion Cassius, or 
Plutarch ; still his writings were a source from which others perhaps 
drew, and his name was an authority to which on occasion they would 
have appealed. Amid the subsequent fortunes of the city, for centu- 
ries, alas! too much like the gloomy changes of the historian's own 
age, he must have been read with earnest thought and deep feeling 
by the wise and good quite down to the period when Rome herself 
had forgotten her native accents. 

In modern days, Tacitus has seldom been read except by mere 
scholars and students of philosophic history. The demand he makes 
on his readers is still too great to be often answered. He can be un- 
derstood and enjoyed only through patient and profound study, and 
such study will make his harsh style seem easy, and his obscurities 
give place to thoughts great and beautiful as well as clear. Like 
other superior writers, he is difficult to be appreciated because he 
himself so fully comprehended his subject and treated it even in its 
deepest and most subtle relations. He has been studied but little by 
American and Eqglish scholars. In America the Annates have 
never been printed ; only four separate works on this author have, to 
our knowledge, appeared in this country, and three of these have been 
published within the last two years. England has produced no valuable 
independent work on Tacitus. All the complete editions of his writ- 
ings issued there, have been entirely or almost entirely the results of 
foreign scholarship. ** The London Catalogue'' for the period from 
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1814 to 1649, gives buisiasUen dratinci works on Tachus, as published 
in the United Kingdom dnriog that time ; dsewiiere we are able to 
find the titles of but uven more works ; and when, some four y«ara 
ago, an edition of the Gennania and Agricfda appeared with iiol#« 
from Euperti, Passow, and Walchj together with the first book of the 
AnnaUi, it was stated in the preface, that the Gtrmama and Agrieola 
were the only parts of Tacitus which, up to that time, had been pob- 
iiehed in England with explanations in the vernacular tongue for tbe 
use of schools. Some idea of the amount of labor expended on this 
author by the Germans, may be formed frQtn the fact that in Bugle- 
mann's Catalogue of the Ancient Classics and works connected with 
them, brought down to the year 1847, the mere iilles of tbe books ^o 
Tacitus fill eleven octavo pages. Since that time, an edition by Orelli, 
in two vols. imp. Svo. has appeared from the press at Zuridi, and the 
great work of Prof. Ritter of Bonn, has been published simultaneouflij 
in England and Germany. 

Of the German editions, scholars have been best satitified with tboee 
of an earlier date, and Lipsius still remains a favorite authority. The 
edition by Imm. Bekker, in two vols. 8vo. Leipzig, 1831 , contains the 
valuable labors of Lipsius, Gronovius, Emesti, and Wdf, and is fur- 
nished with good indexes. Ruperti's Index Verborum and Index Lotirn^ 
itatis afford good aid in the study of Tacitus, and are perhaps the 
least exceptionable portion of his voluminous and ill digested work. 
The best and most recent edition is that by Prof. Ritter, which we 
have mentioned above. It is in four vols. 8vo. and being intended for 
purposes of exact study, is accompanied with ample prdegomena^ 
various readings, notes critical and explanatory, and two usteful in- 
dexes, one of proper names and the other grammatical. During the 
last year, also, the second and last volume of the edition by the la- 
mented Orelli came forth, the text of which was based on a revisioo 
of the Florentine MSS. by his friend and associate, Prof Baiter. Thia 
work appears in a form of singular beauty ; and in addition to the views 
of the learned editor it is enriched with notes from the roost judicinos 
commentators, including as well the earlier as the later. It is the text 
of this edition, which Prof. Tyler has, for the most part, followed m his 
work on the Historiae before us, and which we now proceed Xo 
examine. 

Prefixed to the work is an " Essay on the Style of Tacitus," of 
which if is said in a marginal note: abridged from the ProUgomerM of 
L. Doederlein to hie edition of Tacitus, torn. II, Halle, 1847, and tram^ 
lated from the Latin by Mr. Marshall Henshaw, A, M. Tutur in 
Amherst College, The first two chapters of the original, which coo- 
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sititute the introduction, are given in full. The translation of this Es- 
say is sery unequally done, some portions of it adhering so close to the 
ILtatin, that they can scarcely be understood without consulting the 
original, while other parts are faithfully rendered into easy and idio- 
matic English. There are also several errors relating to single words. 
At the close of the first chap, in hreve illud dicendi genus, qtiod ut 
proprium ae pecidiare huic scriptori admiramur, where proprium and 
pectdicure must be nearly synonymous, these epithets are rendered " ap- 
propriate and peculiar,'' and thus the first word is deprived of a perti- 
nent meaning. 

In c. 2d, p. 9th, sermo — qimsi natus ercU, was ncUurally adapted^ 
is translated : ** was made, and, as it were, born ;" and just below, 
the fine thought of Doederlein in hrevitatU quasi imperatoriae^ is 
missed in the words: "of — brevity and, as it were, of authority." 
Near the end of the same page, we have : " nor while I am pursuing 
this subject, do I entertain any fear of seeming to depreciate the 
ability of Tacitus, as if it were the mark of a weak and narrow mind 
in so earnest a narration of the most important events, to choose his 
words with a sort of scholarlike care and anxiety.'' The Latin is fuller 
and very intelligible, and adds a thought not given in the translation : 
Quae dum persequor^ nan vereor nc sinistre cuiquam judicare videar 
de Taciti ingenio, tanquam angustt etpusilli animifuerity si eum inter 
tarn intentammaximarum rerum commemorationem scholaslica quadam 
cura et sollicitudine verba elegisse arguaniy ut scilicet quam hrevissima 
haberetur orado. Unless the translator intended to render this passage 
with great freedom, he must have misapprehended the connection of 
the words tanqtiam—fuerit. On p. 10, near the beginning of the 
second paragraph, j^rof/er longitadinem, sc. substantivorum mtioexe- 
untium, etiam jfjuni aliquid et aridi hahent, is translated : *' besides 
their length, they often seem meager and jejune." In c. 5. p. 1 1, we read : 
"it," i. e. the dignity of the Latin language, " is increased when nouns 
follow nouns or verbs directly, so that the idea seems to be evident from 
the simple force of the words." The original of the last clause is : ut 
meris ponderibus constare videatur sententia ; and concise as this is, it 
relieves the obscurity of the English. At the end of the 13 c. of the trans- 
lation, p. 19, *' and so to Rome," is, in the Latin, vel adeo Bomam. The 
next chapter begins : " Since now such a studied brevity seems to in- 
volve an excess of freedom, and to favor an abundance of materials, 
rather than to subserve the beauties of style." The precise import of 
this, the reader could hardly ascertain without referring to the original : 
Tale igitftr brevitaHs stadium cum soluti aliquid nonnunquam habere 
et rerum eopiae potius quam orationis decori inservire videatur. — 
Vol. VI. No. 2a 49 
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Here soluti aliquid nhould hare been rendered by, a violation of t 
man usages^ a departure from the ordinary style, or bj somethiog 
equivalent ; and imervire in connection with rerum copiae, should 
have been translated, is adapted to, is suitable for. On the same page 
below, in the words, •* in his boldness approaching nearer to the aus- 
terity of philosophers than to the ornament of poets," the term " orna- 
ment," decori, being contrasted with "austerity," should have beeo 
grace. Near the end of c. 16, Doederlein is made to say of Tacitus : 
" Rejecting asylum, he says subsidium" and then a few lines farther : 
'* he admits some such words as tropaea, euylum, etc." In theL*atin, 
however, there is no such contradiction ; the first words there being : 
Jn the Annales 3, 36, he says snbsidtum, avoiding asylum ; the author 
here referring to a particular instance. At the beginning of the 17 c, 
we find : ** He hesitated not to revive ancient words and forms of words 
— believing that there is more brilliancy in that which savors of anti- 
quity." This last clause, in the original, is : ipsi antiquitatis sapcri 
plurimum spUndoris inesse ratus, where the rhetorical term spUndoris 
should have been rendered by some word suiting the context : ikinh' 
ing that in the very savor of antiquity there was the greatest excdltnee. 
The meaning of the words, " the brilliancy in that which savors of an- 
tiquity," is not obvious. 

This treatise by Doederlein on the style of Tacitus, though brief, is 
very valuable. Prof ^Fyler has shown his estimation of it by his fre- 
quent references to it in his commentary, references which are com- 
monly very apposite and highly explanatory of tlie peculiarities of the 
historian. A study of the essay, in its original and unabridged form, 
gives a more favorable -and just idea of its merits. The questions 
which naturally arise in an inquiry into the style ofTacitas, as indeed 
of any writer, admit, in many cases of answers at once various and 
just. These are here treated in a laborious and ingenions loanoer, md 
for the most part very satisfactorily. The two passages on p. 16, 
quoted by Doederlein as marked instances of the figure tengma^ wiU 
bear, as the reader will see, a close version invohring bot little harsh- 
ness. The citations are : Tket d' Oitafiaov fiiaf na^iwov t« <nrfcr- 
vov, from Pindar, and : Evqvtov ^* iXoi Ti^r 0^ vipifrvgyow Oi;|r«Ii«r. 
from Soph. Trach. 353 et seq. At the end of the same page, Doeder- 
lein says : " Frequently also adverbs or ablatives, datives or accun- 
tives used like adverbs, bear some attributive either adjective or parti- 
ciple, as it were, concealed in them. This is evidently contrary to 
Cicero's custom, who preferred to call his work Hbri de officiis seripti, 
rather than to omit the participle " What Cicero's prevmUmg usage 
in this particular may be, we have not ascertained ; but tuniiag to 
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his wotks on reading this statement of Doederlein, we soon found the 
three following passages, in which Cicero omits the participle in such 
a connection : Mmc librum de senectute nd te misitnus, Cat. Maj. 1 ; 
Hortor^ mi Cicero, ut — hoe etiam de philosophia lihros — legos, de 
Off. 1,3; libro^ quern ad me de virtute misisti^ de Fin. 1, 3. The 
essay will seem most deficient in the account of Tacitus's use of Greek 
constructions, though the translation before us has in the chapter treat- 
ing of these, c. 18 (c. 19 of the original), only one omission, which 
consists of two references to the Annates. Such Grecisms as, ceteris 
remanere volentihus fuit. Hist. 3, 43, and the similar construction in 
Agric. 18, which Prof Tyler has well explained; and the use of the 
adverb instead of an adjective, as in Hist. 1, 65 multae invicem clades, 
and 5, 4, longam dim famem, ought to have been mentioned by Doe- 
derlein. On p. 17, c. 11 (c. 12 in the Latin) he refers to the absolute 
use ofnavare for operam navare, in Hist 5, 25, Si Vespasiano helium 
navaverint, as if it were peculiar to Tacitus. But even Cicero thus 
uses this word, as in Ep. ad Ati. 15, 4, Quam vellem, Bruto studium 
navare potuissesJ and in Ep. ad Diversos 3, 10, 2, m/ — nostram in 
te benevolentiam navare possimus. 

The parts omitted in this abridgment would all be very useful and 
suggestive to the diligent student They consist chiefly of references 
to the works of Tacitus, especially the Annates, and make us acquainted 
with the author's method of deciding between different readings by an 
appeal to the usages of Tacitus. The 9th c. of the Latin, on the use 
of the figure aposiopesis^ is wholly left out in the English. We regret 
that this essay was not given entire, and as it would hardly be con- 
sulted except for critical purposes, those inclined to study it, would 
prefer to read it in the language in which the author himself wrote it. 
But if the version here made shall induce any one to beconie ac- 
quainted with the original, who might otherwise have remained igno- 
rant of it, or have been repulsed by its scholastic garb, the translator 
will have rendered exact study a good service by this effort 

The Chronotogia Historiarum, by Zumpt, is copied from the edi- 
tion of Orelli, and this is followed by the text, which occupies two hun- 
dred pages. The Remarks Preliminary to the notes consist of fifteen 
closely printed pages, which we are sure no fit reader will pronounce 
too long. Being composed with care, they contain valuable informa- 
tion, and admirably answer the purpose for which they were written, 
which was, as the editor informs us in the Preface, to introduce the 
student into a familiar acquaintance and lively sympathy with the aU" 
thor and his times^ and with that great empire, of whose degeneracy and 
decline in its beginnings he has bequeatlied to us so profound and instruc- 
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tive a history. The Remarkg form an appropriate and aWe introduction 
to the historical writings of Tacitus, to the Hittoriae in particular, 
and merited, we think, a more conspicuous place in the volume. The 
eommerUarf/f which succeeds, is comprised in 192 pages. We here 
add some observations on such portions of it as we marked in our 
reading. 

Book I, c. 1, p. 246. ** Consules means colleagues (those who go to- 
gether, con and stU, root of salio), or joint presidents of the Roman 
republic." So Forcellini. The same origin of the word consul is 
given in Dr. Smith's Antiquities, and the words extd and praesul are 
there adduced as formed analogically from the same root. Bniexul, 
exsul, may well be referred to solum, as the editor himself has done 
on 5, 24, p. 436. Salio means not to go, but to spring, to leop, like 
its etymon in Greek, 'Ayiil, akXofiai. Praesul, in early use, denoted 
the chief of the Salii ; and as it wa8 his business to lead them in the 
dance, the term is correctly traced to salio, salio. The word consul, 
according to the ancient etymologists, came from consulo, Varro 
quotes : Qui recie consulat, consid cluat ; and in Cic. de Orat. 2, 39, 
we find : Sin ex vocabulo, ut Carho ; si consul est, qui consulit pa^ 
iriacy quid aliud fecit Opimius ? It is manifestly allied to consulo,^ con- 
silium^ consus. With consul, consulo, compare ngo^ovXog, nQOf^ovXewo, 
— " Post conditam urhem. Observe the concrete form of expression. 
The Latin language is very deficient in such abstract words as foiun- 
dation, constitution, etc. The people were marked for action^ and 
their language deals xnfacts,*^ This needs some qualification. Specu- 
lative inquiries and the study of Greek philosophy gradually introduced 
into the Latin many abstract terms. Up to the time of Cicero, philoso- 
phy had been little studied by his countrymen, but his writings in this 
department gave a new character to the language in this respect; 
and as the Romans became more literary and studious, those additions 
were made to the stock of abstract words, which were naturally de- 
manded to express the new ideas, whether original or derived from 
the Greeks. In the age of our author, a strong tendency to form and 
use abstract terms was even a characteristic of the language. Many 
of these new words of the post- Augustan times, and forms first 
used by Tacitus, the editor himself has pointed out in the succeeding 
pages ; as, superventus 2, 54 ; diffugium 1, 39 ; diversitas 1, 62; re- 
lotus I, 30. His use of the abstract noun instead of the concrete is 
sometimes very remarkable, as exspectatio 1,17; and consilium 1, 87. 
In frequent instances both in the present work and in his other writ- 
ings, he employs the neuter singular of the adjective limited by a noun 
in the genitive, instead of directly qualifying the noun by the adjecti?e 
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ill concord with it, according to the earlier usage; as, abscurum nac- 
^ 2,14 ; humida paludum Ann. 1, 61 ; the adjective being thus nearly 
equivalent to an abstract noun. He sometimes prefers, however, the 
concrete form to the abstract ; as, darns egerat 3, 44 ; citus aderat 2, 
40. This happens chiefly in his descriptive passages where he aims 
to be graphic, and it is one of his many imitations of poetic style. It 
was indeed true of the early language of the Romans, that it was defi- 
cient in abstract words, as from the very laws that govern the develop- 
ment of mind, it must have been ; but their common use of certain 
abstract terms instead of the concrete is worthy of notice; as, exerci- 
tus, fructuSf capiae, sectia. 

Ch.9, p. 25t>. " Quieto m»7t/e = quum quieti erant milites," for = 
quum quieti eMeit/* milites. 

Ch. 10, p. 257. ** Prope ah, A peculiar Latin idiom. Cf. protintis 
ab, G. 43, note." Consulting this reference to the Germania, we find : 
•* Pratinus deinde ab, next in order ^ reaching to the ocean* We should 
expect adJ' This reference does not seem parallel to the case in 
question, Pratinus here not modifying ab. If, however, it be taken in 
immediate connection with ab, the ^\\x?ise,—rdirectly on from^ — is not 
opposed to our idiom, by itself, but only as introduced by deinde. 
Thus construed, next directly on from the ocean, like prope ab, near 
from, it will be at variance with our idiom ;' and this mode of ex- 
pression arises from the fact, that the Romans here viewed the object 
following the preposition aa^he starting point, while we contemplate it 
as the end; such differences of concepti(m are very common in differ- 
ent languages, and however diverse they are, they yet may all be natu- 
ral. The last words of the editor in our quotation above, seem to 
overlook this fact. 

Cb. 15, p. 262. *' In domo, sc. sua, which is omitted to make in 
domo correspond with in repuhlica.'* Wcte in domo not followed by in 
reptUfliea, sua could not agreeably to usage be expressed with it in the 
ablative. When the place where is to be designated, and is to have the 
possessive adjective joined to it, domi is used rather than in domo. 
Zumpt, Lat Gram. § 400. 

Ch. 17. p. 264. *^Publica exspectatio. Abs. for cone. == populus 
tmpaiienter exspectans.^' This is an Anglicism. Avidissime exspectans 
would have been good Latin. Cic. 14 Phil. c. 1. 

Cb. 23, p. 270. ** Agnoscere refers to persons and things previously 
known, co^nofc^re to those not previously known." Cicero uses cog- 
nof cere of things previously known ; as. Or. in Cat 3, 5,, Tum asten- 
di tabellas Lentulo ; et quaesivi eognasceretns signum, Annuit, So 
Plautus, Vid€o ei cagnosca signum. Pseud. 4, 2, 45 ; and Livy, 

49» 
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Praeda omms — militi concessa est : et pecus exceptum e#f , quod intra 
dies triginta domini cognovissent, 24, 16. In Aen. 6. 340, 452, Virgil 
uses, in the first passage cognoscere^ and in the second agnoscere, of 
what was previously known, thus employing these words without dis- 
tinction. ** Eniterentur, It is subjunctive because ctim = since^ de- 
noting a causal connection." If cum did not here mean $ince^ it 
would still, according to usage require the subjunctive after it. When 
cum is used with this mode, sometimes the idea oicatLse predominates, 
sometimes that o^ time. In this case it is the former. 

Ch. 26, p. 272. " Postero iduum dierum. The dag after the Ides dctys. 
The expression is unusual. It seems to be like the Greek vcreQa 
€i5(»k" Emesti says he knows of no other instance of this form of ex- 
pression in a notation of time. He adds that it may have been formed 
tfter the analogy of the Greek, which would be vatfQa eid(ov, but he 
does not cite those words as actually occurring. — ** Ut quisqtte—oh» 
lotus esset, Ut gives an indefinite sense io quisqiie, and is accordingly 
followed by the subjunctive." Ut is here a relative adverb and as 
such governs nothing, but is joined with the indicative or subjunctive 
as the nature of the sentence requires. Cf. Zumpt §531, note, and 
§ 710. Below, in ch. 29, we have the indicative after ut quisque: 
ut quisque ohviusfuerat ; and also in 4, 59, ut quisque flagitium na- 
vaverat. In the first case, the writer wishes to express the thought as 
contingent, and therefore uses the subjunctive ; in the two others, 
which we have just cited, he wishes to state facts, and so employs the 
indicative, using m/, however, with quisque alike in both connections. 
It is the nature of the idea as contingent or ahsohUe^ which determines 
the mode of the verb. The strict meaning of u/ here, is cw, according as; 
the correlative ita being omitted. Ut quisque followed by an adjec- 
tive or an adverb in the superlative degree, with ita expressed in the 
corresponding clause, is very common. Zumpt § 710. 

Ch. 29, p. 275. '*Pro gradibus. From the steps. Cf. Z. 311." 
Zumpt, in the section here referred to, says: ^* pro also signifies at 
the extreme point of a thing, so that the person spoken of is in or upon 
the thing." Hence in this and the kindred passages, /nv is more ex- 
actly given by on, 

Ch. 33, p. 279. " Cunctatione = hesitation, literally waiting to col- 
lect everything (from cunctus)." The verbal cunctatio is derived di- 
rectly from <:unctor, which Doederlein refers to conor. According to 
this view, cunctor properly denotes to he trying to do something, and, 
by implication, not to do it. Cf. o fitkXcor, a loiterer, from ;<fl- 
iloa, to he going to do something. Cunctus is best regarded as an 
abbreviated form oieonjunctuB : compare with cunctus its 8yn€>Dyin i 
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versus f the strict import of these two words being very nearly the same. 

Ch. 39, p. 284. " Plerique, many ; a sense peculiar, though not 
confined to Tacitus. Cf. Agric. 1, note." Consulting Prof. Tyler's 
edition of the Affricola^ as here referred to, we find : ** Plerique, not 
most persons, but many, some: *a sense peculiar to Tacitus/ says 
Dronke. But it is found, though less frequently, in earlier writers : 
cf. Facciolati and Forcellini." On 2, 73, p. 345, the editor also gives : 
" Plemmque z=z sometimes,** This weak sense oCplerique and its ad- 
verbial form plerumque, some, sometimes, a sense opposed alike to its 
etymology and the common use of the word, must not be assigned to 
it without necessity. The adjective plerique, is not given at all by 
Forcellini with the import some ; and in but a single passage from an 
^nihoT earlier than Tacitus, with the signification o^ many ; namely, 
Nepos, Timoth. 4 : Timothei moderatae sapientisque vitae eumpierch 
que possimus proferre testimonia, uno erimus contenti. The word in 
this passage not only bears the meaning many, but as it is evidently 
contrasted with uno in the last clause, the rendering very many 
suits the context still better. Instead of pleraque, Weise here 
reads plura. We know of no passage in Tacitus which plainly 
requires this weak meaning to be given to plerique. In regard to such 
examples as 1, 86, Bapti e publico plerique, plures in tabemis et cu- 
hilibus intercepti ; and 4, 84, plerique Jovem, plurimi Ditempatretn^-^ 
conjectant, we may say, that if in the former we render plures, more, 
and in the latter />/urtW, most ; thus giving them their usual significa- 
tion, even then plerique may have in both cases its common meaning 
of very many. So too of the ^i\sexb plerumque ; the weakest sense in 
which it is cited by Forcellini is that o{ often, except in two instances ; 
one from Quintilian, which critics now explain by persaepe ; and the 
other from Paul, et Ulpian. Dig., which Freund renders often, the same 
meaning which he gives to this adverb in several passages from Taci- 
tus, and which, he says, is a later use of the word. Where plerumque 
is employed alone, we must insist on its ordinary force; and the cases 
adduced by grammarians, where it is used with other adverlis, all 
•bow that it uniformly retains in a greater or less degree its intensive 
meaning ; in Livy 40, 46, it stands opposed to interdum ; and in Cic- 
ero, Orat. 51, 170, even to saepe. 

Ch. 44, p. 287. " Mens (from Gr. iiiwog) is properly the intellect; 
animus (from Gr. avsfjioi; the spirit, the feelings,*' This is indeed the 
meaning of these terms respectively in Latin, but their import they 
have acquired from Roman usage, not from their sources in Greek ; 
the word ^«Vo,' never strictly designating the intellect, and avefiog sig- 
nifying ooly wind, a storm. 
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Ch. 53, p. 295. " Inter [paganoa] carruptior, sc quam in casiris. 
Our word pagan comes from paganus. The earliest Christian churches 
were in the cities, while yet the inhahitante of the country villagee were 
unconverted. Compare heathen from heath/^ Thia statement in regard 
to the ecclesiastical use of the word paganus, pagan^ is not sufficiently 
full and exact When the control of the empire paased into the hands 
of Constantius after Constans's death, A. D. 350, all sacrifices to the 
heathen gods were first prohibited on pain of death. In Rome and 
Alexandria, this law could not be fully carried out ; but everywhere 
else, from this period, heathen worship was obliged to conceal itself in 
the country, in remote corners ; and hence the ierma paganty paganie- 
wuis. The expression, in its new and religious sense, is first found ^n 
a law of Valentinian, A. D. 36d : Codex of Theodosian, 1. 16, tit 2. 
Gieseler, Eccl. Hist Vol. I, p. 307 et seq. Edinb. ed. In respect to 
the word heathen, Qerm. heiden, if it be derived from heath. Germ. 
heide, then, following the analogy o( paganus, it must be assumed that 
hetde, heidenen, meant the country as opposed to the city. This expla- 
nation, offered by Voss, la ingenious, but without foundation. The 
word is, beyond question, of Southern origin, and directly from etk' 
nici of the Vulgate, Greek i&vixoi, which is from i&ni, the designa- 
tion of the heathen in the LXX. from the Hebrew uyM, nations. 
Compare with this the ecclesiastical use of gentiles from gens. The 
correspondence between the Germ, heiden, heathen, and heide, heatk, 
is probably accidental, as many of the coincidences of form in lan- 
guage are acknowledged to be. 

Ch. 63, p. 299. ** Temperavere-'-refrttined. The radical idea of the 
word is that of separation {tempus, tffAV(o)J* Whatever be the pri- 
mary meaning of tempus, the various significations of its derivative 
iempero, can best be drawn from the import of tempus as fixed by 
usage. Thus tempero would strictly mean to regulate as to time. 

Ch. 68, p. 302. " Urhs is properly the capital ; eivitas the whole 
body of citizens" More definitely, urhs denotes the place, of which 
eiviias designates the citizens^ as a civic body. Cf. Cic. Sest 42, 91 , 
eonventicula hominum, quaepostea civitcUes naminatae sunt; donuciUm 
conjuiicta, quas urhes dicimus. Freund. So too in Greek, aorv, a 
city in a local sense ; nohg, in politiccd relations. 

Ch. 72, p. 304. •* The word forum is allied io foras, and signifies 
properly an open place.** Forum may be traced to fero, thus stricUjr 
meaning a place where things are home, carried ; hence a market, 
and, by usage, aplace for the transaction of public husiness in general, 
Cf. the Gr. iyoQa, which is from aysign, ayao, 

Ch. 76, p. 306. '* FrimuS'-addidit First gme. The Latioe me the 
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adjective where we u^e the adverb of time.'' This use of adjectives de- 
noting order as well as those of ^tW, is idiomatic in Latin ; and some 
of the adverbial relations o( place also are expressed by adjectives. Cf. 
Zumpt § 685, 6^6 — ** Atiditus is a post-Augustan substantive." 
This word may be found in Cic. De Nat. Deor. 2, 57, and in Auct 
ad f ferenn. 2, 5. 

Ch. 81, p. 310. " Celehre. Properly crowded (from cello, xe^-Aon 
[xdiUo] ;'* and on 2, 28, p. 1^28, the editor gives : ** Coluinen. Our 
word columuy a pillar. From cello, to drive.'' Our word column, we 
have directly from columna, not from columen. Columen, cvlmen, and 
cohtmna, are allied forms from cello, which appears not as a simple 
word, but only in compounds, as ex-cello prae-cello, and from which 
come also celer, celsus, collis (Gr. xoJlcai^/^). All these words are from 
xAXco, with the radical idea of /o movcy and the special sense of to raise. 
Thus celeher will strictly mean moved upwards ; then tropically, emi- 
nent, distinguished. 

Ch. 82, p. 311. ** Invidia, primarily, the averted look of hatred and 
envy (in negative, and video)'' In negative, is not often prefixed to 
verbs, but to adjectives and participles used as adjectives, as tnjustus, 
mfinitus; to words formed from such adjectives and participles, as 
tnjustitia, mfinitio; and to adjectives formed from substantives, as 
tnfortnis. Cf Zumpt § 328 and Schmitz's Lat. Gram. § 226. Both 
Zumpt and Schmitz seem to pass over the use of this prefix with 
nouns, as in the common word tnjussu, and in tnapparatio, which is 
found in Auct. ad Herenn. 2, 4, 7, though tnapparatus does not occur. 
On the origin o{ invidia, we have in Cic. Tusc. Quaest. 3, 9 : nomen 
invidiae ; quod verbum ductum est a nimis intuendo fortunam alterius. 
In accordance with this, Freund interprets the word invideo thus : 
\. to look at something; II. to look at something with envy. So too 
eiaofHo signifies to look at longingly, in Soph. Antig. 29 et seq., ed. 
Dindorf : 

iuv d' uKXavTov, uTa(f>0Vt otcjvol^ yXvKiiv 

Ch. 87, p. 314. *' Habitos in custodiam. Observe the accusative 
after habitos in. — Habeo (from anta \^A<UQ], anrm) strictly implies 
motion, and hence may be followed by in with the accusative." This 
mode of accounting for this construction is too subtle. We find in 
with the accusative after even the verbs esse and manere in good writers. 
As these verbs in usage imply no motion, we must explain the regi- 
men on some general principle. Boetticher, according to Prof. Tyler, 
makes Habitos in custodiam by zeugma equivalent to in custodiam da" 
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tot et in ea habitos. Preund, in the same way, explains the regimen of 
habere in this and in kindred passages. This use of in, however, is 
limited in Latin. Cf. Zumpt § 316. In Hellenistic and Classic Greek, 
hf and eiV often interchange by zeugma. 

Ch. 89, p. 315. " Hand is the Greek ov!f [ovd']. The ancient 
grammarians maintained that this particle was derived from theGr. ov ; 
and the final d led some to refer it to the apostrophized form of the 
double negative, ov^L But after stating the objections to such an 
origin of this difficult word, the philologer Hand remarks : " Si quae 
[qua] elymologica vestigia hie remanent cognata esse videntur a nega- 
tivum et haud. 

Bk. 2, ch. 1, p. 317. " Corinthi— [Achaiae] urbe. [At Corinth], 
This use of the genitive is explained by some as an old form of the ab- 
lative (Corinthoi, Gr. KoqIvOoi = KoqIvO(^) ; by others as an ellipsis 
of urhe^ loco, or some other ablative, which, like the dative in Greek, 
is the proper where-case. Zumpt <J 39S." There was no old form of the 
ablative ending in ou But the dative of the second declension still 
retains an t in some words, as alter, alteri, nuUvs, nullt, etc., while the 
common ending of this case is o. Thus both these forms have their 
prototype in Greek, the first in the early dative, as ohog, otxoi ; and 
the second in the later and usual form, ohog, otTicp. The form of the 
second declension in Latin, called the genitive denoting the place where, 
may well be referred to the first o^x o i , and the ordinary termination 
of the dative of this declension, o, is from the last oh q), in which, 
as the orthography should seem to indicate, the c had ceased to be 
sounded, or at most was faintly uttered. It is mentioned in Zumpt 1. c, 
that once Grammarians regarding the form ending in t as really the 
genitive, accounted for it by the ellipsis of tw loco, Zumpt says nothing 
of an ellipsis o{urhe in this connection, and such an ellipsis would he 
contrary to the usage of the Latin. Cf. Zumpt % 399. We here avail 
ourselves of the occasion to remark, that in the section, 4o which we 
have just referred, there is a contradiction in Dr. Schmitz*s transla- 
tion of Zumpt. The " invariable" apposition of the names of places 
with urhs, oppidum, loom, etc., when the latter with the preposition 
precede the former, is stated to have some " exceptions." 

CIl 8, p. 320. " Super, when followed by the ablative, always 
means concerning." Huic navi alteram conjuuxit, super qua turrim 
effectam ad introitum portus opposuit, Caes. B. C. 3. 39. Ensis cui 
super cervice pendet, Hor. Od. 3, 1, 17. Requiescere fronde super vi- 
ridi, Virg. Eel. 1, 80. Cf. Freund. The note by the editor, given 
above, is followed by a reference to Zumpt, where we find : ** Super 
has, in prose, the ablative only, when used in the sense of de, concern- 
ing, or in respect to.** Gram. § 320. 
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Ch. 13, p. 332. '' Cum. Causale = rincey hence ibilowed by the 
subjunctive.'* We quote the whole passage from the text: Auxit tn- 
vidiam praeclaro exemplo femina Ligui^ quae JUxo abditOy cum $imul 
pecuniam oeeuUari militee credidissent, eoque per cruciatxu tnterrogch 
rent, ubiJUiam occulerety uterum oetendene latere respondtt. I (cum be 
ccnisale here, it must introduce a reason either for auxit invidiam or 
for interrogareni. It cannot do the former, for that is done by the 
clause q%tae — reepondit^ of which cum — occuleret is a subordinate part; 
if it assigns the cause o( interrogarent, then this relation is expressed 
both by cum and by eo, the use of the connective que becomes absurd, 
and the mode o( interrogarent cannot be accounted for. Cum, there* 
fore, must here be temporale. Both verbs, credidissent and interroga' 
rent, are in the subjunctive under its regimen, and its office as a rela- 
tive word here is to connect credidis$entf eoque — interrogarent with 
respondtt 

Ch. 55, p. 338. ** Ousisse. Cedo is followed by the dative of the 
person and accusative or ablative of the thing. Cf. Zumpt § 413. 
Tacitus uses it here and in some other places without either, vita being 
understood." The absolute use o^cedo occurs elsewhere in Tacitus, as 
well Hs in the best writers, in the sense toyield; but in no other instance 
in Tacitus, that we know, with the ellipsis of vita. Even in the present 
passage, manuscripts are found which read cessiseevita, and thus For- 
cellini and Freund quote this place. Tacitus uses concedo with an el- 
lipsis of tnVa in Ann. 4,38 and 13, 30. — Ch. 56. *' Obnoxiis — ausi$. 
The generals being liaUe to be called to an accou;ntfor their own crimes 
(ob— noxam), and therefore not daring to forbid the crimes of others,** 
This should be : The generals being liable to he punished (strictly, ex- 
posed to harm, from <^ i. e., ini, and noxa) sc. for their own crimes, 
and therefore, etc. In the editor's translation, the meaning of obnoxiis 
is exhausted by the words *' liable to be called to an account," and 
what he gives as the translation of this adjective is, in fact, implied, 
not expressed. 

Ch. 58, p. 339. ** Utramque Mauretaniam. Uterque is plural in its 
meanbg, but seldom used in a plural form. Cf. Zumpt § 141, n. 2." 
This note does not accord with Zumpt as here referred to. The plu- 
ral o( uterque is necessarily employed in certain circumstances. Cf. 1. c. 

Ch. 64, p. 341. ** Onerabat, Rendered more odious; akin to our 
word aggravate,** The precise import of this last remark is not obvi- 
ous. The roots of onemxe. and the English to aggravate are allied in 
sense ; and there is a use of the word aggravate , chiefly m colloquial 
language among us, with the meaning ot to annoy ; but this use, we 
believe^ is hardly sanctioned by good authority, though it is given in 
AmericaD Dictionaries. 
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Ch. 87, p. 350. " Calones were, properly, wood-carriers (from cola, 
old Latin hr fustis)" Cala is the Greek ^aka\ strictly, ^re-wood. 

Ch. 99, p. 354. "Expediri. A\\\, expedite. But without MS. au- 
thority. Cf. Ann. 15, 10, expediri-^jussit ; also Virg. Atn. flammam 
inter et hostes expediar" In the text the active form expedire stands, 
and in the note on I, 10, p. 257, the active is given in a quotation of 
this passage. With regard to the voice of this verb, we find the Active 
in 1 , 10, qnotiens expedieraty magnae virtutes, on which Freund ?ays : 
absolute for expedire se, to prepare one*s self for hattU. We find the 
Active used absolutely also in 1, 88, mu/to* — Otho^secum expedire 
jvhet. In the passage in the Annaies 15, 10, the connection requires 
the verb to be rendered as the passive, and the words cited from Vir- 
gil (Aen. 2, 632 et seq.) being preceded by dttcente deo, expedior may 
well be regarded there also as a real passive. 

Bk. 3, ch. I, p. 355. " Advenisse [mox cum] Vitellio. Badju^ ot' 
rived on the side of Vitellim^ not with hi hi, for he was at Rome. C£ 
ch. 36, below. But it is an unusual sense for cum ; and mox in the 
sense o( just now, a little before, is, so far as I know, without a prece- 
dent in Tacitus or any other writer before Columella." The sense 
here given to mox is at variance with the use and etymology of the 
word (on its origin, cf. Hand, sub voce). The passage from Columella, 
where this particle is said to occur in the sense of just now, is given by 
Forcellini as follows : de altero, quod mox proposueram nihil dubito, 
quin etc. 3, 20, 24. Forcellini states that Statins also uses this word in 
the same manner, Theb. in fine : 

Mox tibi, siquis adhac praetendit nnbila livor, 
Occidii. 

One more place has been adduced, in which this meaning has been 
assigned to mox ; it is : mox dicta fnierat, mtdtitudo omnis — «m- 
sensit, Amminn. Marcell. 14, 10, 16. In the passage from Columella, 
we see no objection to considering this word as an adverb of order, 
and we would render it, next, in the next place. In a similar sense 
Tacitus uses it in 4, 3, and 3, 72 ; and in the Annaies 11, 22, we find : 
primum — deinde^mox — post. So Livy 40, 48, 6. The form oceidit, 
in the quotation from Statins, is regarded as corrupt Its import in 
the words from Ammian. Marcellus above, it is difficult to settle. 
Ernesti^s explanation is, perhaps, the most natural. He understands it, 
in the sense of vixdum, and accordingly it is nearly equivalent to the 
formulas mox quum, mox ubi, as soon as, Cf Livy 38, 41 : eundem 
mox, quumjam — manum cum hoste conseruisset, terrorem ah tergoprtMe- 
huisse ; and Plant. Casin. 2, 2, 39 : mox magis quum ottum miAi ei 
tibi erity igitur tecum loquar. 
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In the passage before us, advent sse max cum Vitellio, we would make 
fnax an adjunct of cum VUellioy and thus both mox and cum. may here 
retain their usual meaning. Translate, Had come soon to be with Vitd- 
lius. For this ellipsis o^futura^ compare Virgil, Aen. 5, 116 et seq. : 

Velocera MDestheus agit acri remi«^o Pristim, 

Mox Italus Mnestheus, gen as a quo nomine Memmi. 

In Georg. 1, 24, Virgil uses the word with the future participle ex- 
pressed: 

Taqae adeo, qnem mox quae sint hahitura deonim 
Concilia incertum est 

The conciseness of the expression is in the manner of Tacitus, and, 
as we have shown, agreeable to the usage of Virgil. Doederlein and 
Bekker offer nothing on this passage ; and Ruperti, considering it 
as corrupt, suggested, as Prof. Tyler states, a change in the text. 

Ch. 8, p. 358. " Claustra annonae. Egypt was the Roman granary 
for corn." A reference to ch. 48 should have been given here, which 
is moreover a qualification of the above statement. Cf. Cic. Pro Lege 
Manil. c 12 : Siciliam — Africam — Sardiniam — haec tria frumenta- 
ria suhsidia reipublicae* 

Ch. 23, p. 363. '* Magnitudine eximia. Ablative of quality. The 
aiiative (not the genitive) is always used to denote an accidental qual- 
ity. Cf Zumpt § 471, note. The genitive expresses only the inherent." 
The ablative is never used to denote the accidental qualities which 
relate to time and measure, but may be used to denote other qualities, 
whether inherent or accidental ; the genitive is always used to express 
the accidental qualities of time and measure ; but, with this exception, 
it is commonly used of inherent qualities. Cf. Zumpt, as above, and 
Krebs, Latin Comp. %% 141, 19^ 

Ch. 24, p. 364. ** Cur, Interrogative particle = cui rei, Zumpt 
§ 276." In the section to which reference is here made, Zumpt says : 
"ctir, probably formed from quare or cui rei** giving quare the prece- 
dence. It would have been more consistent in the editor to have fol- 
lowed Zumpt in this, since on p. 293 he himself refers cura to quaero, 
and by the analogy cur should be referred to quare, 

Ch. 28, p. 366. '' Degenerare non solum a bono, sed et a vitiis La- 
tini dicunt, ut Cic. Verr. 3, 68. Bipont." This use of the word in 
tUramque partem, is in accordance with its etymology. The note im- 
plies the contrary. — Ch. 29. ** Testudine [laberentur] for a testudine. 
Cf. Essay [on the Style of Tacitus], p. 1 1." Virgil uses kdn with the 

Vol. VI. Na 23. 50 
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ablative without a preposition, as Eel. 1, 64 ; Aen. 11. 588. So too 
Ovid. Met^a 699. 

Ch. 93, p. 368. ** Facei in manibus. Accusative after habenUi un* 
derstood." If the ellipsis here be supplied, gerenUi would be the 
classical term, and this Doederlein gives in the Ussay, p. 17. But 
even then the expression will be poetic ; the prosaic form being cum 
with its case, as Cic. In Cat. 1,6, stetisse in comitio cum tela, Cf. Krebs, 
Lat. Comp. § 209. 

Ch. 49, p. 374. ** Exfacili =zfacilia. Cf. AgriclS. =z faciliier:* 
The form for the adverb should have been facile^ according to the 
usage of Tacitus, cf. cc. 28, 78, Agric, 9, De Orai, 35 ; and good 
writers universally. Faciliter is unclassical. Cf. Zumpt § 267, n. 2. 
In regard to exfacili in the present connection, it may be equivaleut 
io facilia or facile, according as we supply the copula or a tran$itive 
verb with cetera. 

Ch. 52, p. 375. " Volentia, Pleasing, Taken passively." Voh 
means, primarily, to be willing (j^ovXofAai, to which it is allied) ; then, 
to vnsh {^tXm). It is here used ^ro/nca% of things, and in the former 
sense, willing ; hence, favoring ; then by Metonymy of cause for efiect, 
phasing. The word cannot be '' taken passively," unless it is rendered 
pleased, a meaning it never bears. Perhaps the editor intended to say, 
taken intransitively. 

Ch. 58, p. 377. " The word superstitio properly denotes a sentiment, 
rite, or usage, that has survived (from supersto) and been banded 
down from an earlier age." The strict meaning of this word accord- 
ing to its apparent etymology, has never been settled. Freund says : 
*^ superstitio, super — sto, primarily, the act of standing over, by some- 
thing ; being amazed cU something, awe ; hence, generally, awe of what 
is divine. Cic. De Nat. Deor. 2, 28, thus explains it : quitotos diespre^ 
cahantur et imnwlahant, utsui sibi liberi superstites essent, superstitiasi 
sunt appellcUi ; quod nomen postea latius patuit. Still different expla- 
nations are given by other Roman writers. Cf. Lactant. 4, 28, aod 
Quint, a 3. 

Ch. 76, p, 384. " [^qui non egredi moenia — audebarU], Por the case 
o(moenia, cf. A^ndrews and Stoddard's Lat. Gram. ^ 233, R. 1. It is 
peculiar to the age of Tacitus to use the accusative after verbs com- 
pounded with e or ex. Sallust and Livy use the ablative ; Cicero, the 
ablative with ca: repeated. Cf. Zumpt § 386." Wc find in Caesar, B. C. 
3, 52 mtmitiones egredi; in B, G. 1, 44, mulia praedicavit — exerci* 
tum-^ovinciae fines egressum : in Sallust, B. J. 1 lOjflumenMulucham 
^..^grediar: and in Livy 1, 29, Egredi urbem, which form of expre*> 
sion Livy repeatedly uses. Excedo as well as egredior is regularly 
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construed with the accusative in the sense of ta transgress^ to gaha^ 
yond, Cf. Schmitz § 250, 4. 

Bk. 4, ch. I, p. 388. " Nisc deerat — ^rodere. Prodere depends on 
deerat. — deesse usually takes after it either an infinitive or a dative or 
a predicate nominative to limit its meaning. Cf. 3, 68, deerat elicere" 
Deest when construed with nouns, has the thing wanting in the nomi- 
native, and the person to whom it is wanting in the dative ; as, Caes. 
B. G. 4, 26, ffoc unum Caesari defuit ; or in whom it is wanting, in 
the ablative ; as, Cic. De Orat. 3, 4, Ut — in Antonia deesset hie amatus 
araHonis : or, the person wanting is expressed by the nominative, 
and the object in respect of which, by the dative ; as, Cic. Ep. ad Attic. 
'7, 17, Nan deera afficia neque dignitaU meae. But the construction 
with the infinitive, as here and in 3, 58, is poetic and po^Augustan, 
The earlier form of expression would have been nee deerat — quami' 
nits praderet, cf Cic. Rep. 3, 30 ; which construction Tacitus himself 
uses in Ann. 14, 39, nee defuit — quominus — incederet. The editor has 
given no examples, in which '' deesse is followed by a predicate nomi- 
native to limit its meaning/' and we know of no such form of expres- 
sion as these words describe. He may have had in mind such passages 
as the following : nos — canstdes desumuSf Cic. in Cat. 1,1. But here 
consides is exegetical of nos and desumus is used absolutely. So too 
our author, in the Annales 15, 59, miles deesset, Cf. Freund, sub 
voce II. |9. 

Ch. 7, p. 391. Suffragia, Observe the etymology of the word. 
Cf. Leverett's Lexicon." Under this word, in Leverett, we find : 
•* {sub zndfrango) a broken piece^ a shard, a potsherd^ with which the 
ancients used to vote in the assemblies of the people. Hence a vote'' 
Of this word Smith, in his Diet. Gr. and Rom. Antiquities, says > 
" The etymology is uncertain ; for the opinions of those who connect 
it with (pQoCsa^ai otfragory do not deserve notice. Wunder thinks it 
may possibly be allied with suffrago^ and signified originally an anJde- 
hone or knuckle-hone. On the passing of the Leges TaheHariae^ the 
voting with stones or pebbles went out of use." Freund is inclined to 
adopt the view of Wunder. 

Ch. 33, p. 400. " Quisque with superlative = omnes. Cf. Zumpt 
^ 710, b." This should have been : — in general = onmes with the 
positive^ but adding the idea of reciprocal comparison among the per- 
sons denoted by quisque. The editor has well treated of this form of 
expression on 1, 46, p. 289 ; and on Agric. 19, p. 158, he has given it 
in English by the definite article and the superlative, which seems to 
be the nearest approach to it our idiom allows. 

Ch. 42, p. 4(^2. '' Senatoria aetate, i. e. 25." as fixed by Augustus ^ 
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should here have been subjoined ; in earlier times the required age 
being at least 32 years. 

Ch. 49. p. 405. **Alienato erga, Alienatedin rupeciio. We say/nwi." 
This note might mislead, as implying a difference in idiom, whereas 
alxeno a, alienatus a, is the common construction in Latin, with 
which our own use of the derivatives, to alienate^ olienatedL, agrees. 
The use of erga y in the present passage, of an unfriendy relation, de- 
served notice. The earlier writers commonly employed it to denote 
friendly relations; Tacitus uses it in both connections. Cf. 2, 55, 
additae erga Germanicum exercttum laudes grotesque ; and again as 
above in Agric. 5, sinistra erga eminentes interpretaHo, — Ch. 52. 
" Nutahat. Was balancing, as it were, on a pivot." This is incorrect, if 
it was intended as an exact explanation. For the strict meaning of the 
word, cf. Gr. vevoa, Lat. nuo, whence numen, niUus, and the present 
word niUOf which coincides in meaning with vevo). 

Ch. 5S, p. 407 " Ipro vobis sollicitior atU pro me securior] Pro me. 
Pro me = de] cf. Agric. 26, note." The reason for this deviation 
from the usual construction should have been suggested here. Pbo 
MB securior seems to have been used instead of de me securior (cC 
Agric as referred to) f(»r the sake of conformity to the preceding words. 

Ch. 59, p. 408. " Flagitium navaverat, Praegnanter for operam in 
flagitio perpetrando navaverat*^ If this expression be filled out, it 
should be : ad flagitium faciendum operam navaverat. Cf. Livy, 9, 
16, Certatum est^ ut ad keconcilianoam pacem— opera navaretur. 
But for the absolute use ofnavare, consult the references given above 
in the remarks on the Essay on the Style of Tacitus. 

Ch.69, p. 410. ''Periculo ac metu. Fear of danger*' and on ch. 72, 
.p. 412. periculum aut metus is rendered, by Hendiadys, the fear of 
danger. It is better not to resort to this figure in explaining these 
passages, but to allow the particles their usual force, as connecting 
different ideas, which the editor has done on 1, 88, p. 315, and made 
a g(K)d defence of the interpretation. Cf. Cic. Pro Lege Manil. 6 : 
provincia — non modo a calamitate, sed etiam a metu ccdamitatis est 
defendenda. 

Ch. 72, p. 411. " A metu. From, i. e., through fear. The Latins 
more commonly omit the preposition." The connection in which these 
words stand, is : CericUis a metu infamiae, si licentia saevitiaque im^ 
buere militem crederetur, pressit iras: and in this instance the prepo- 
sition seems to have been expressed for the sake of perspicuity, Ucen- 
tia and saevitia so soon following in the same case, but in a different 
relation. 

Ch, 73, p. 412. '' Teutonosque. This word contains the element of 
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the modern name of the Germans, sc. Deutsche (D is pronounced like 
our T).^ D in German, when it is Jinal, has the power of the Eng- 
lish dt, but elsewhere it is nearly equivalent to our d, A nearer ap- 
proximation to Deutsche is found in the forms Theuthont^ TTieothani, 
which are other modes of writing Teutonic found in MSS. Cf. Benecke 
on Cic Pro Lege Manil. 20. 

Ch. 76, p. 413. ** Adolesceniuli [verba et conct&nes qttamferrum et 
atma] meditantts. Quam. sub. magis" We think there is no ellipsis 
of magis in this passage, but that quam is here an adverb of degree, 
and, like other relative words, implies its correlative tarn. Thus the 
precise meaning will be : words and harangues as well as the sword and 
arms, and from the prominence given to verba et condones^ they are 
emphatic, and so the expression becomes equivalent to the formula 
magis — quam, Cf. Ann. 1, 58, Pacem quam bellum probabam, where 
by the same view quam is tantamount to magis — quam. So also Plau- 
tus, Rud. 4, 4, 70 : Tacita bona est mulier semper, quam loquens. In 
5, 5, Corpora — ^Tacitus is here speaking of the custom of the Jews — 
quam eremare, e more Aeggptio, quam undoubtedly means than, and 
therefore magis or potius must be supplied. But quam, even in the 
sense of than, may in the condensed style of Tacitus imply its correla- 
tive comparative, and so in itself have the power of magis — quam. 
Most of the passages cited by the commentators as instances of the 
omission of the comparative can be satisfactorily explained without 
recourse to such an ellipsis, Cf. Orelli's references on the use of this 
word in Ann. 1, 58. 

Ch. 84, p. 416. '' Verstu ammi. Changeable in his feelings, want- 
ing in decision of character." The perfect passive participle, the edi- 
tor has here rendered as a verbal adjective in bilis. The participle has 
this meaning in very few instances, and then only by implication or 
by Metonymy of the effect for the cause. Monstratus in the sense of 
monstraiilis is found in Germ. 31 and in Hist. 1, 88 ; though Prof. 
Tyler does not point out this peculiarity in his notes on those passages. 
Freund says this use of monstratus is Tacitean. In Agric. 33, and in 
Sallust B. J. 91, we have coercitus with the meaning of quicoereeri 
potest. The citation from Sallust is : genus hominum mobile, infldum 
antSj neque bensfido neque metu coercitum, where infdum and coerci- 
turn with their adjuncts are explanatory of the verbal adjective mobile. 
The use of some perf. pass, participles with the negative prefix in, 
having the force of forms in biUs, is common ; as, invictusy injinitus. 
So infectus in Sallust B. J. 76 ; and inexhaustus. Germ. 20 ; to which 
laM word the editor has referred on 5, 7, p. 425. CL Zumpt § 32d. 
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Prof. Tyler seems to add the interpretation of Walther— ** ver$ui 
equivalent to eversus, crazed^* — as being different from bis own ; where- 
as if versus animi be rendered as the editor has done, this meaoiog 
can be reached only through the interpretation of Walther, thus : 
changedy impaired; then undecided^ wavering, changeable, as the re> 
suit of insanity of some degree. Versus in the sense of changed, occurs 
in Ann. 1,4, verso civitaiis statu; and in Hist 2, 54, versam par- 
Hum fortunam. In Ann. 3, 96, abolitas leges et funditus versos, it 
has the meaning o( destroyed. Of the many explanations given of this 
difficult passage, we know of none which better suits the context or 
may more fairly be defended than that which Prof. Tyler has offered. 
We adduce as kindred examples, Livy 22,51, miles ira in rahiem tw- 
sus, and Virgil Eel. 8, 66 et seq., magicis sanos avertere sacris Expe- 
riar senstts* 

Bk. 5, ch. 11, p. 428. " Duos colles"— of Jerusalem— ** Four in 
all, but two principal ones." Three hills only, Zion, Moriah, and Akra 
are commonly mentioned, cf. Jahn, Bibl. Archaeol. § 335 ; but a 
fourth and even a fifth, Bezetha and Ophel, are described in Robin* 
son's Researches in Palestine, Vol. I, p. 383. 

We have remarked, in several instances, a want of that accuracy, 
which is so important in works that are professedly prepared and used 
as instruments of exact as well as polite culture. On p. 261 we find : 
" adJdhito, literally being had in" ; p. 296, *' Dirumpunt, di gives em- 
phasis" ; p. 363, ** Vacuo atque aperto. From a place open and dear, 
sc. ofarhusUs''; p. 319. " Statim, at hand, from sto''; p. 378. '' Alh 
surdus. Always used with a negative, like, etc." There are also some 
important omissions of authorities, illustrations, and explanations. 
On the origin of the military term maniptdares, Ovid might have been 
quoted on p. 271 ; and the use of the word sinus in the sense of ** plun- 
derer," on p. 393, could have been explained by a reference to the Ro- 
man costume. A conjecture on the origin of the expression detcendere 
in causam, is given on p. 355, and an explanation of st^Dpkcium in the 
sense of capital punishment, on p. 282, but no authority or illustrft^ 
tion is added to enable the student to judge of their correctness. In 
regard to the English of the volume, a good degree of care seems to 
have been taken. But on p. 238 and elsewhere the word locate is used 
fox place, station, etc. ; on p. 246, and in several other cases, the passive 
form, tooM being written|.etc is employed instead of our active form, 
was writing, which, according to a fixed idiom of our language, may 
be used in a passive sense ; on p. 380, we find quite in its colloquial 
connection ; on p. 235, we have transpire in the sense of ocewr, a mean- 
ing which has arisen from carelessness^ and which critics with good 
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reason disallow ; on pp. 333, 31^, we find techme instead of technical 
tcrtn. 

The geography of the vdume is well treated, though the editor does 
not intimate what authority he has followed in this department of his 
commentary, as he had done in his previous book, the Germania and 
Agriccla, So far as we have examined this portion of his notes, he 
seems to agree with Murphy and Doederlein. The present work is 
much superior to its predecessor in respect both of its contents and its 
outward form. The commentary is fuller and more valuable. It seems, 
in general, to have been prepared according to the best principles, and 
to be well adapted to the immediate and urgent wants of the student 
Most of the subsidiary works used by the editor, are recent and decisive 
aathorities, though in this matter he appears not always to have exer* 
cised due discrimination. On questions relating to antiquities as well as 
on merely literary points, he has, with great propriety and consideration, 
referred to such books as^are within common reach, and which the stu- 
dent may be supposed to have read. His frequent quotations from Virgil, 
Livy, Cicero, and Horace, are very appropriate, and will tend to sus- 
tain and increase an interest in these authors, with whom most read- 
ers will be acquainted before they proceed to Tacitus. The compari- 
sons of the Latin with the Greek are, in almost every instance, hap- 
py, and those who are occupied at the same time with the study of both 
languages, will only wish that these had been instituted to a greater 
extent. The brief remarks which, on occasion, are made concerning 
the manners and spirit of the times of the Historxaey are just and often 
acute, and will enable the reader much better to appreciate his author. 
A tone of enlightened and severe morality pervades the commentary, 
which seems most fitting. No one, indeed, who does not cherish seri- 
ous views of human conduct, and has not a profound sense of human 
right and obligation, could well interpret the morale of Tacitus. 

The text as well as other portions of the book, is printed in an ele- 
gant and very correct manner. Except in the Greek citations, we have 
discovered but few typographical errors. On p. 16, 1. 10, we find 
*' Brittanicum" for Britannicum^ and on p. 22, in the quotation from 
Horace, " Rediderit" for Eeddiderit, 

We hope that the editor, in answer to a demand for his labors, will 
give us new and revised editions of the volumes he has already pub- 
lished ; and that, at some future day, the Annales too may be wel- 
comed from his hands to an honorable place among kindred works ; 
and then, adding the dialogue De Orataribus, he will have prepared 
the first American edition of the complete writings, as now extant, of 
the greatest of the Roman historians. 
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ARTICLE X. 

RECENT ENGLISH WORKS ON LOGIC AND METAPHYSICS. 
By N. Porter, Jr., Professor in Yale College. 

Lectures on Logic. By C, E* Moherly^ M, A, pp. 184. Oxford and Lon- 
don. John H. Parker. 1848. 

An Essay on Logical Method. By Charles P, Cretien, M. A, pp. 220. 
John H. Parker. 1848. 

On the development of the Understanding, By Hensleigh Wedgetooodj A, M. 
pp. 188. London. Taylor & Walton. 1848. 

Ideas. Or, Outlines of a New System of Philosophy. By A. C O. Jobert, 
pp. 141. London. Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 1848. 

Exact Philosophy, Books First and Second, By H. F, HaUe, P, LL, D. 
pp. 212. London. Effingham Wilaon. 1848. 

These works are not all of eqnal value, but they are all interestiiig, 
as indications of the direction now taken by thinking men in England. 
They show that logic and metaphysics are far from dying out on Engliih 
soil ; tha^ on the other hand, they are pursued with greater diorooghnea 
than for a long time previous, and are held in higher estimation, both in 
respect to their value in the training of the scholar, and in their relation 
to the fundamental principles of the sciences and theology. The advance 
in this respect since Whately published what may be called his vindica- 
tion of Logic, is very perceptible and gratifying. Such works as Her- 
Bchell on Natural Philosophy, Whewell on the Philosophy of the Induc- 
tive Sciences, Mill's System of Logic, Hamilton's edition of Reid, Mora's 
History of Speculative Philosophy, etc., are all tokens of a more thorough 
and less timid philosophical spirit. In this country, the study of logic kaa 
for the last generation been almost unknown, and it is not surprising that 
it has been gravely proposed to dispense with it altogether and to substi- 
tute in its stead, as the regulator of the mind, intuition by the emotions! 
We may possibly be in the right in this judgment, but it may not be 
amiss for us, to be informed, of the difiering judgments of our neighboTS 
in England and on the Continent In Germany, logic has for seventy- 
five years at least, held its deserved honor, and tasked the energies of all 
its severest thinkers. In England, it seems to be rising rather than fall- 
ing in the public esteem. In both England and Grermany, the relationfl 
of logic to science, or of thoughts to things, is occupying the attention of 
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many earnest men ; as, with us, the kindred question of the relation of 
logic to theology. We propose to settle it by a contemptuous^ discharge 
of logic, as an inadequate and incompetent assistant, who will rather hin- 
der than help us. Oar older, perhaps not our wiser neighbors, seek by 
a more thorough study of logic itself, and by the light which logic affords, 
to trace distinctly the line between thoughts and things, between our con- 
ceptions and the realities which they represent ; between things as ex- 
pressed in language and things as they exist in nature. 

The ** Lectures on Logic" is a small volume, which is designed as a 
manual of formal logic, or logic as it is concerned with the forms of rea- 
soning, as distinguished from ** the method of their application to the vari- 
ous departments of knowledge." In style it is direct and condensed. It 
enters, without apology or introduction, upon the several topics of which 
it treats, defines and expounds each one in its turn, with perhaps a single 
illustration, and then leaves the subject for the next in order. As a 
manual for a beginner, it is of course too brief and synthetical ; but as a 
text book for familiar oral instruction, or for a thorough review of the 
definitions of formal logic, it is unsurpassed and unequalled by any work 
that we know of in the language. What adds greatly to its value, is the 
fact, that the terminology of the Latin logicians is used and explained, 
and thus is secured to the student the double advantage of being trained 
to exact precision in nomenclature, and of becoming familiar with the ori- 
gin of not a few terms which have passed into common usage. One or 
two other peculiarities we have noticed. The relation of Terms and 
Propositions to things, of the form to the matter, is constantly kept in mind, 
so that without discussion or illustration, simply by a sharp exactness of 
statement, the student is continually warned of the fact. The substance 
of more than one long and wordy chapter in Mill's system, is expressed 
within the compass of a single brief page, and almost compressed into the 
brief utterance of a definition. Under Reasoning, induction is treated of 
as well as deduction, and the various " methods," as they are called, as 
briefly defined and explained. The application of the figures of the syl- 
logism is explained by an exhibition of the kind of reasoning to which 
each is appropriate ; and even ** analogi/'* is reduced to definition, and its 
canons as a positive and a negative argument are given, with the uses 
of each. 

The *' Essay on Logical Method " proposes to itself another problem, 
and that is, to discuss ** Method or the use of Logic." The object is " to 
view Logic at once by the light of the past and the present ; to inquire, 
in the first place, what ideas respecting its nature were formerly enter- 
tained, and what questions originated from their adoption ; how one race 
of thinkers profited both by the knowledge and the mistakes of those pre- 
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ceding them,<and handed down tlie results of their labors to their succes- 
sors, not without a still abiding mixture of error ; and this done to show 
how as Logic has always of her own free will testified to the truth of 
Science, Science in her turn bears unintentional but not inToluntary 
witness to the truth and utility of Logic." After thus defining his object, 
the author offers some just and forcible remarks on the use^ of the study 
of method as well as upon its dangers. The mere collection of facts, 
which he cannot apply, may be of little use to himself or others ; but he 
will also do little harm to either. It is not so with him who trusts to 
method, ^ unprovided with facts and without the intention of acquiring 
them." " On some of the first principles which reconunend themselves 
to his own mind, or are taken on trust from those whom he admires, * * 
he fastens his belief.'* — ** That which he thus invents lie believes, but this 
belief rests not on objective truth, nor on the evidence of his fellow-crea- 
tures, nor on God, but on himself. Unbelief sits at the right hand of such 
a faith. A self-made Damocles, he sees the sword of skepticism suspend- 
ed over him by a hair." If facts do not agree with his system, " he de- 
serts his system ; and what has he left ?" 

The first chapter is on the ancient view of the relation of Logic to Sci- 
ence. In a brief notice of the earlier schools of philosophy, the autiior 
shows the origin of the name, and the fact, that it was till the time of Aris- 
totle applied both to the truths and facts on which the rules of reasoning 
were founded and to the rules of reasoning themselves. Between the 
two, Aristotie drew a dividing line, applying Analytic, to what we call 
formal Logic, and leaving Logic with its more general signification. Pla- 
to blended the two, and it was only the later Peripatetics who developed 
the true view of Logic, that it is only the instrument of thought As the 
ancients failed to attain to a clear perception of the nature of Logic, it b 
not surprising that it yielded meagre results. Chapter U. is entitled, 
" The Mediaeval view of the relation of Logic to Science." In this, the 
author gives a brief, but an exceedingly clear and satisfactory exhibition 
of the Sehola^tic Philosophy, showing why its Logic, though so refined 
and acute, was yet altogether unproductive, and demonstrating that with 
their views of the principles furnished by Aristotie and the truths reveal- 
ed in the Scriptures, they were necessarily shut up to these barren re- 
sults. Chapter IIL is entitied, ** Nominalism and Realism," as a necessa- 
ry part of the history of the gradual escape from these Logical fi^rms into 
some insight of their relation to things as they are. Next we have in 
Chapter IV., " The Modern view of the reUtion of Logic to Science f 
in which the principles of Bacon are discussed ; and in Chapter Y. a dis- 
quisition ** On the different Modem Schools of Logic." In this, the opin- 
ions are first discussed of those who contend that Logic has to do with 
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language only bm Hobbes, Home Tooke and Condillac, then the position 
of Air. J. Stuart Mill who considers it as more safe and practical, to regard 
it as having to do with things. With this Chapter, the author concludes 
the historical view. He then proceeds to the direct consideration of the 
nature and office of Logical Method. This he prosecutes in the nine 
Chapters following, which are entitled, ** On Logical Method in general. 
On the Method of Science. On Scientific Ideas. On Classification and 
Definition. On the Gradations of Science. On Method in Art On 
Method in Morality. On Analysis and Synthesis. On the connection of 
Method with formal Logic." In all these Chapters striking thoughts are 
expressed in a felicitous manner, but the expectations raised by the peru- 
sal of the historical criticisms of the views of others are not sustained 
when the writer proceeds to grapple with the subject itself. At all 
events, the difficulties are not all solved, nor is the subject exhausted. 
He concludes with the following inquiries, which will be recognised by 
some of our readers, as indicating a tendency similar to that avowed in 
this country. ** And how far is thb fair Mother of Sciences [Theolo- 
gy] like her children ? Do the same formal conditions which bind them, 
bind her also ? If they do not, has she another Method of her own ; her 
own laws of investigation, and standards of truth and falsehood ? If they 
do, how does the nature of the high and mysterious subjects with which 
she deals afiect and modify their application ? If again, she neither con- 
forms to the ordinary rules of speculation, nor has extraordinary canons 
of her own, how can the body of truth which she presents, be fairly stud- 
ied at all ? How can the human mind, prone, not by its perverseness and 
obliquity but by a right instinct and a deep principle of nature, to seek 
for order and system, find its highest occupation in resting on details 
which may pot be combined, statements which may not be compared, ex- 
amples from which no principles may be extracted, facts which refuse to 
incorporate themselves with doctrines ? 

*' He will do a good service to Truth and Christianity and the Church 
who shall face these questions fairly ; and in grave earnest and after all due 
preparation venture in a strength not his own, to treat of a subject which 
I have not ventured to handle — the application of method to Theology" 
These inquiries have a significance at Oxford which they do not have 
elsewhere, but they also suggest a subject for discussion, for which the 
times and the minds of men are ripe with us. 

The volume ** On the Development of the Understanding," is altogether 
unpretending in its character, and may not be very rich in its actual contri- 
butions to the science of the human mind. It is however quite refreshing 
to meet with an English author, who dares to follow a method of his own, 
and to pursue a course of inquiry, with the air and the aim of a man, who 
thinks for himself. The work does not profess to be a complete and ex- 
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hausting " sjrstem/* nor to be a '* manuar for the instructor and the class 
room. It is only an Essay starting from a point well defined and pro- 
ceeding through a distinct series of topics, with a single object. The first 
Section is entitled, " Scope of the Work." In this section Mr. W. first 
contrasts the superiority of Mental over Physical Science with the An- 
cients, and then asks, how it is to be accounted for, that this order of su- 
periority has been precisely reversed with the moderns. The answer to 
this inquiry he finds in the fact that a precise and well grounded method 
of procedure has been applied to Physics, while no such method has been 
rigidly adhered to, and thoroughly applied, in the study of the mind. 
Every object of thought may be considered in two lights ; first in its re- 
lations to other objects, and secondly, with reference to its relations with 
the thinking being himself. In the second light we ask, " by the exercise 
of what faculties, by what train of mental action is it discerned amidst the 
multifarious scene, which is in a constant course of representation in the 
region of sense, or among the objects already developed in the Under- 
standing." This last is the true method, which is coincident with the 
object proposed by Locke in his Essay. " Unfortunately Locke has not 
carried out his system with the rigor necessary to wring from it an author- 
itative decision in many of the great questions respecting the foundations 
of knowledge." The object of the author is, to apply the method of Locke 
to the solution of these unsettled questions. Lecture 11. is on '* Sensa- 
tion and Thought." The difference between the two is thus indicated. 
Thought is not exclusively appropriated to objects which are absent, bat 
it accompanies sensation by being employed with it, on those which are 
present In sensation, the attention is directed to the phenomenon be- 
fore us. In thought we compare the present with the past We regard 
both as a single thing. How do we pass in this way from sensation to 
thought ? By the impression of resemblance. This perception of resc^m- 
blance in the matured understanding is spontaneous ; much more then 
should it be so, in the first beginning of its activity. From this distinc- 
tion, the author proceeds to account for the' fact of perception^ or the dis- 
tinguishing of the self and the not-self, and also to explain the origin of 
the distinction of substance and attributes. Section IIL on " Number," 
carries forward the same course of thought The perception of resem- 
blance, involves that of difference, and in the perception of things as dif- 
ferent originates the idea of Number. This is relative. The first object 
is apprehended without this feeling of resemblance to any other. The 
second is recognised as like the first, and is attended with a recollection 
of the first as being unattended with the discernment of such likeness. 
Hence the origin of first and second, and so on. The author then pro- 
ceeds to discuss the following subjects. IV. Body and Space. Y. Cause. 
VI. Free WUl. VII. and VIIL Position. IX. Figure. X. Reasoning. 
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XI. j^ght and Wrong. To give an account of the opinions of the anthor 
on these points, and to show how he develops these notions, would require 
us to exceed the limits prescribed, and almost to copy the entire volume. 
It is enough to say that the method is novel and fresh, when the opinions 
are familiar and old, and that in more than one instance truths not fa- 
miliar are explained and illustrated in a manner, that is striking and ori- 
ginaL It is quite refreshing to the student of dry abstractions, oflen ren- 
dered doubly dry from being announced in the same stereot}'pe phraseol- 
ogy^ and enforced by the same out-worn illustrations, to meet with a book 
like this, which is at once thoughtful, condensed, and striking, without 
being also affected, obscure and ambitious. 

" Ideas, etc." is a book quite as striking in its way, though the way 
does not seem to ns quite so good. It is written m English by a French- 
man, and is designed to serve ad a pendant to a previous work on the 
" Philosophy of Geology." We give its title at length. " Ideas. Essay 
the first ; On Causation and fundamental Ideas ; or Common sense ver- 
soa the Kantian, Berkelyan, Scottish, and Whewellian Doctrines." It it 
divided into fifteen chapters. In the first, the author informs us that in 
his previous work he had advanced the opinion, that in the application ef 
the idea of Causation, it must not be considered as involving a priori the 
constant uniformity of the antecedent fact. Otherwise as appears from 
the subsequent discussion, the evidence, furnished by Geological pheno- 
mena of the interruption of the constant uniformities of nature, by the in- 
terposition of a power purely creative, could not be received. He then 
considers the doctrine of Sir John Herschell, who derives the notion of 
power and of causation, from the consciousness of effort in the exertion 
or the resistance of force. This he rejects, as introducing into the science 
of nature, an element altogether extraneous and impertinent, but as it 
seems to us without exactly comprehending what Herschell intended by 
the doctrine, or the way in which he could apply it He then attacks the 
a priori view of Whewell, and in order to explode his views of the origin 
of the idea of Cause, is led to discuss his account of Space, Time, Motion, 
Number and Substance. Afler a rambling discussion of these topics and 
of the fundamental view which they all involve, he proceeds to consider at 
some length the doctrines of Hume, Keid, and Dugald Stewart, and then 
those of Aristotle, Kant, Colendge, Fichte and Berkely. He then 
brings before ns his own view, to make way for which he had exploded 
all the theories of these celebrated philosophers. We derive the notion 
of Cause from our observation of the course of nature, or from actual 
experience. " Every fact is preceded by its appropriate antecedent fael| 
and vice versa,** ** Cause is the anterior fact ; Effect is the fact which 
follows, and the idea of necessity has no other origin than the obserration 
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4>f tlie Gonstaot repetitton of the same relation between antecedent and 
ooDsequent facts." But though Hume was in the main correct, in hit 
¥iew, be was wrong in requiring that the same fact should invariably pr»- 
<cede its consequent, as is proved hy the record of facts that are laid up 
to the rocky tablets which Geologry uncovers and interprets, in which m 
plainly to be read, that facts have come into being, without being preced- 
ed by their conunon natural antecedents. Their antecedent and cause 
is therefore €rod. The whole discussion, beginning with its announce- 
ment, Allowed through its acute, ingenious, yet unjust attack upon hie 
opponents, and terminating in a result so theistic, strikes one as decidedly- 
singular. The book is worth reading however. In one other respect it 
•s altogether by itself Surely never was a discussion on " Causation and 
Fvmdamental ideas'* served up in a volume so daintily executed as this. 
Tbe paper is of the finest quality, the type is exquisitely cat, the binding 
«• ia tke brightest red, and the edges of the leaves are gilded as if the 
book fpere prepared for the boudoir of a luxurious lady, rather than ISmt 
. tbe smoky recess of an angular metaphyncian. 

If" Ideas, etc." is a singular book, " Exact Phik)9ophy" will be pre- 
nennoed both singular and amusing. Who this H. F. Halle, P. LL. D. 
may be we do not know ; but if he may be judged by the account whidi 
he gives of himself in a self-glorifying Preface of some twenty-six pages, 
he is certainly a very wonderful man — a man far befbre his age, and 
whom hia age treats with no greater regard than it treated Lord Bacon 
and sundry other philosophers in their Kfe time. What his Exact Phi- 
losophy is, we cannot learn ; for Books first and second contain little 
mere than a general onslaught on the chemists, physiologists and philoeo- 
pbers of the day, who adopt the principles of the atheistic and material 
«ehool. The most conspicuous objects of their attack are G. H. Lewes, 
Auguste Comte and J. Stuart Mill. This attack is not wanting in abili^. 
In its argumentative portions it is able, and in the exposure which it 
makes of the verbal pretensions and the real hoUowness of these inflnea- 
liai writers, it is forcible and severe. The only thing to be regretted is 
tkit while the critic makes the subjects of his remark occasionally objects 
of contempt ; he makes himself still more decidedly an object of laughter; 
aad by his Quixotic and pedantic efi^usions, makes es wonder, under what 
" disastrous influence*' of the stars his intellect was constructed and train- 
ed. One cannot however read his expos^ of the cnrrent philosofdusing 
of the day, without'a feeling of horror at its mingled mperficialness, pre- 
tension and blasphemy ; nor can we contrast the occasional glimpees of a 
'sennder and more religious science, which the author would defend, with- 
oot wishing that, his self-knowledge and inteflectnai dignity were eqnalte 
hh acoleaess aAd his seal for the truth. 
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ARTICLE XI. 

MISCELLANIES, LITP;RARY AND THEOLOGICAL. 

Letronne. 

At the close of the year 1848, the cause of classical learning and of 
archaeology sustained a severe loss in the death of Letronne, who stood 
altogether at the head of the French savans in his department He waf 
•bom at Paris, Jan. 15, 1787, of an obscure family ; and, while obtaining 
his education, was obliged to divide his time between study and the labor 
necessary to supply his wants. His first impulse was towards geography. 
On returning from a journey which he performed as a companion to a 
foreign gentleman, between 1810 and 1812, he published his ^^ Essai sur 
la Topographic de Syracuse pour servir a rintelligence, de Thucydide el 
de plufiieurs autres auteurs anciens." His next work known to us is hia 
*' Becherches geographiques et critiques sur Dicuil */' published in 1814. 
Dicuil was an Irish monk who wrote a geographical compilation, entitled 
"de mensnra orbis terrae," in the year 825, as he himself informs us in 
some verses at the close of the work. The extracts, of which this little 
work (filling 69 pages in Latronne's edition) principally consists, are taken 
from Pliny, Solinus, Orosius, Isidore of Seville, Priscian, the author of a 
Coamc^aphy, and the reports of certain commissioners (missi) of the em- 
peror Theodosius (the Great, probably, and not his grandson), sent out to 
make measurements of the provinces. No other information has come 
down to us of such an undertaking by the Roman emperor. Besides these 
aathorities, Dicuil quotes from contemporary travellers: one of these 
travellers is the monk Fidelis (Dicuil 6. § 3. ed. Letronne), who told 
Dicuil's master, Suibneus, in his presence, that on a pilgrimage to Jeru- 
salem he sailed down the Nile by seven granaries of Joseph (pyramids), 
aad firom the Nile into the Bed sea. This Letronne looks upon as a proof 
that a canal uniting these two waters, was then in actual use. In another 
most valuable passage Dicuil speaks of certain islands two days and nights' 
sail distant from the northern British isles, which can be no other than the 
Faroe isles, and of which he says that hermits from ^ ex nostra Scottia,' 
had lived there for a hundred years ; but now, owing to the incursions of 
the Normans (causa latronum Normannorum) had lefl their abodes. This is 
testimony contemporary with the earliest Norman expeditions, and agrees 
with a report that these rovera fboad Irish books there when they hmded. 
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Dicuil was first published hy Walckenaer in 1807, at Paris ; bat Letroniie 
first settled the text after careful collations of manuscripts, and accompani* 
«d it with most valuable and scholarlike prolegomena. Among other im- 
portant passages, the biblical critic will find a most satbfactory ezplan*- 
lion of Luke's use of the term Adria, in Acts 27: 27. 

In 1816 M. Letronne won a prize oflfered by the Academy of Inscrip- 
tions and Belles Lettres for an essay on the metrical system of the Egyp- 
tians, and soon afterwards was elected a member of the Institute, that is to 
•ay, of the branch of it known as the Academy just named. Not long 
after, he was appointed Inspector general of the University, and Inspec- 
tor of studies in the royal military schools. And by degrees as he ac- 
qaired reputation by his writings, the learned Societies of Europe enroll- 
ed him on their list of members. Thus he enjoyed the high honor.of be- 
ing a foreign member of the Royal Academy at Berlin. 

In 1817 he published in a thin quarto, having previously conmiunicated 
it to the Academy of Inscriptions, his * considerations gen6rales sur T^Ta- 
luation des monnai^s Grecques et Romaines,' in which he supported, 
against a theory of Count G. Gamier, the commonly received views re- 
specting Greek and Roman coins by a force of argument to which archae- 
ology had hardly ever attained. We first were led to this work in 1828, 
by the very high commendation which Boeckh of Berlin bestowed upon 
it, who added that Letronne's investigations were entitled to equal re- 
q^ect and confidence with the ablest researches of the German scholars. 

In the year 182.$ he published his * Rechcrches pour servir a Thistoire 
de I'Egypt,' in which, with vast skill and learning, he makes the inscrip- 
tions collected by the French expedition and others to tell upon Eg3rp- 
tian history during the sway of the Ptolemies and of the Romans in that 
country. It was this work which put an end to the opinion then prevail- 
ing of the very remote origin of Egyptian astronomy, by showing that the 
lodiacs — as that of Denderah or Lentyris — originated in the times of the 
Bomans. 

Many of Letronne's hours, from this time until his death, were conse- 
crated to Egyptian investigations. Soon after the work just mentioned, 
appeared his * mat^riaux pour servir k Thistoire du christianisme en 
"Egypie en Nubie et en Abyssinie.' In the tenth volume of the Memoirea 
of the Academy of Inscriptions he inserted a dissertation on the vocal 
statue of Memnon. He draws from the inscriptions upon the colossus the 
oonclusions ** that the vocal phenomenon began to attract attention after 
the conquest of Egypt by the Romans, and probably after the statue was 
lyroken in two, which probably occurred during an earthquake in the 
]rear 27 B. C. ; that it ceased under Septimius Severus, when the statue 
was restored ; that the statue was brought into connection with the Greek 
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WkphiisaX bero MenmoB after the flouod began to be heard, and in conse- 
quence of the qoarter, where the statae was, being called the Memnoni- 
ttoiY which is a word of Egyptian origin ; and finally, that the sound wa6 
produced not by pious fraud, but by some physical cause connected with 
the great change of temperature at sunrise." 

A number of dissertations inserted in the memoirs of the same Acade- 
my attest to his industry and learning. He was also for many years an 
important contributor to the Journal de Savans, to the Annales of the 
Archaeological Institute at Rome, and to the Bevue Archaeologique, a 
work begun but a few years since. In his articles in the first named jour- 
nai almost every work of note proceeding from German scholars passes 
under his revision. He also published the fragments of Scymnus and of 
the description of Greece usually ascribed to Dicaearchus, but which he 
and Meineke* after him assign to Dionysius, son of Calliphon. Another 
production of his pen was his ** Letters on historical wall-painting in the 
decoration of temples, etc.," in which he united a knowledge of that art, 
derived fVom study in his youth under David, to most extensive philolo- 
gical acquisiti<ms. 

But the g^reat work of M. Letronne, and one which unhappily he left 
unfinished, was his ^Becueil des Inscriptions Grecques et Ladnes de 
TEgypt,' of wkioh the first volume in quarto appeared in 1842, and the 
•eoond in 1848. He had prepared also, it is said, all the materials which 
were to enter into his third volume ; by collecting and collating the Greek 
Manuscripts upon papyrus which have been found in Egypt But death 
cot him off in the midst of his labors at an age not very advanced, whei^ 
his sound health offered reason to look for a protracted life. 

Letronne united caution, sagacity, extensive acquirements, freedom 
firom biai and theory in a rare degree, so as to be perhaps the safest guide 
in his coDclttsionaof all the archaeologists of the present day. Besides 
the honors which we have mentioned above, as conferred upon him, he 
was Professor of History in the College of France, Conservator of the 
Harigaal Library, Keeper (garde g^n^ral) of the Archives (administra- 
teur) of the College of France, and Director of the School of Chartes. 
Ke aeholar of onr time is believed to have united the characteristics of 
the French and German mind more happily. T. D. W. 

€lruk F)ragm«nU found in EgypL 

In the spring of 1847, Mr. A C. Harris bought from a dealer of ant^ 
qnities at Thebes of upper Egypt a number of fhigments of some Ch^eek 
author written upon papyrus. On a subsequent vint to Thebes in 184t, 

^ la^ idiriwi af Sqrmnns and Oioitfsins, Berliow 1846. 
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he was nnsuccessfbl in his endeaTors to ascertain the spot from which these 
manuscripts were taken by the Arab excavators. The fragments were 
published by him in London upon eleven lithographic plates in August, 
1848, and soon arrested the attention of Prof. Boeckh of Berlin, who re- 
edited them in the Halle Allgem. Literatui^zeitung for October, 1848, 
(Nos. 223—227) and of Prof. Sauppe, the joint editor with Prof. Baiter, 
of a late edition of the Attic Orators, who likewise republished them in 
Schneidewin's Philologus, (in the fourth number for 1848). Mr. Harrie 
announced the fragments as pertaining to the oration of Hyperides againft 
Demosthenes, arising out of the affair of Harpalus. And such the great- 
er part of them prove to be. As for the rest, we may embrace what 
needs to be said respecting these fragments under the following heads. 

1. Those which are most entire contain three and even four narrow 
columns of writing, in letters which may be said to be uncial, somewhat 
rounded. The way of writing is said by Boeckh to be very similar to 
that of the fragment of the Iliad (Book 24), which was found in Egypt a 
number of years since. There are from twcnty-fleven to twenty-nine 
lines on a column. The order of the fragments is a matter of conjecture. 
The two scholars above mentioned have partially agreed in their arrange- 
ment, but Sauppe, while he has gone too far in settling that point without 
sufficient data, has made some disjoveries which escaped the observatioii 
of Boeckh. In particular he found that the fragments marked VIII. and 
XIV. by Mr. Harris, continued each other in their first, second and third 
columns successively, by which means a long passage with but few nncer^ 
tain works is brought into its proper shape. 

2. Eleven of the thirty-two fragments are too small and too much eA 
laced to be of any value. Three of the remaining ones clearly belong to 
an oration in defence of some person, and one of them to the very pro- 
logue, so that they cannot have appertained to the oration of Hyperidet 
above referred to, but may be parts of some other work of the same ora- 
tor. The other fragments evidently belong to the same composition, and 
that this was the oration in question is proved by several words or phraaes 
eited by Harpocration as from this oration, and here found in place. 

3. In the judgment of Prof. Sauppe the fragments show those charac- 
teristics which were ascribed to Hyperides by the ancient critics, such at 
grace of narrative, dexterity in the use of arguments, wit and comic pow- 
er, and the opposite of fastidionsness in the choice of words. The strain 
of these remains reveals not the indignation of a patriot who believes that 
a wrong has been done to his country, but rather the artful eloquence of 
a hired advocate who depends less on the power of truth than on readi- 
aeiB and on trickery in representation. 

4. The fragments disclose a few particulars l os p o c l in g the affair of 
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Haq>alo9 not known from the oration of Dinarchns or from other sources. 
f*rom one passage it appears that a party at Athens believed, on the arri- 
val of Harpalus with his money, that the favorable moment had arrived 
Ibr a contest with Alexander. To this party the author of the fragments 
seems to have belonged ; and perhaps the fact that Demosthenes took a 
more cautious part was the reason why these men, who had long been 
political friends, were now so widely separated. Hyperides seems to have 
been concerned in the process, as one of the ten orators who were ap^ 
pointed by the people to protect the interests of the State before the conrls. 

T. D. W. 



NOTE ON THE WORDS "ALL TO," IN JUDG. IX. 53. 

By E. Robinson, D. D., Professor at New Vork. 

Thr object of this Note is to call attention to an expression in our ejL*- 
cellent Englbh version of the Bible, which, in the course of time^ has come 
to be misunderstood probably by most persons. It occurs in Judg. 9: 68, 
" And a certain woman cast a piece of a mill-stone upon Abimelech's head^ 
and all to brake his skull." The question is as to the words " all to," im 
the last clause of the verse. Most readers, probably, understand this 
clause as if it read thus : ** and all this in order to break his skull." The 
word " brake" seems often to have been regarded as an antiquated ortho- 
graphy for the present tense " break ; and hence the latter has been sub* 
stituted in several editions of the Bible, enumerated below, so as to read; 
"• and all to break his skull." But this is wrong, and " brake," as a past 
tense, is right ; as appears on turning to the original Hebrew and the 
ancient versions. 
s 

Hbb. iniaij-nS} ^nm, and brake his shdl. 

Skpt. Koi kKXaae rd Kpaviov airov, and brake his shdl* 

VuLO. et confringit cerebmm ^os. 

The Hebrew Hiphil form is sometimes held to be intensive, " to break 
in pieces ;" but in this particular verb, Kal is mostly intransitive, and 
therefore the fidl sense of the Hiphil is expressed by the transitive idea. 
This is farther shown here by the fact, that Abimelech, after the bloW| 
was able to call on his armour-bearer to thrust him through ; and even 
assigns the reason. Hence the Septuagint and Vulgate properly express 
the idea without emphasis ; unless the confringit of the latter may be so 
considered. 

The eacUer Ba^^ ▼emoas Tary in respect to this clause, e. g. 
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TiNDAL (Matthbws) : aid all to biaka bya teajna paane. 

CoyBRi>A.LB : and brake his brane panne. 

Cranmbb (The Bishops) : and all to brake hys brane panne. 

Gkneva : and brake his brayne panne. 

DouAT (Rbeims) : and brake bis brayne. 

It thm appears tliat Coverdale and the Geneva foUew the S^ttugint; 
tiM Douay, the Vulgate ; while Tindal and Cranmer (whom the conumm 
version follows) have attempted to mark the supposed intensiTe sense of 
]£phiL That b to say, the phrase " al to," or " aU to,** was in their ditj 
employed to express the sense of the more usual ** altogether," by which 
it has been superseded ; meaning ** wholly, entirely, completely." 

This position is supported by the following passages ; to present which, 
in a permanent form, is another object of this Note. They have been col- 
lected by J. R. Bartlett, Esq., author of the Dictionary of Americanisms, 
to whose kindness I am indebted for them. 

The idiom in question has become so entirely obsolete, that probably 
ymry few are aware that it ever existed. The Kaglish DietioMyrtea throw 
fto light upon the sul^^ect ; tb^ do not even, notice sudi ause of the werda. 
But in some of the Provincial Glossaries are fomA ikm fiiUawiiig defini- 
lioM ; the words being written sometimet with a h y ph en Mid sometiiBee 
mthoat 

Aix-TO ) Entirely, very much. The to seems to have an augmentative power, to 
All to ) as to increase the force of the word following. Thus all-io torn means 

"very ranch torn.'*— Narbs* Glossary. 4to. Lond. 1822. 
All-to : Entirely, altogether. — Halliwell*s Glossary. 8vo. Lond. IW7. 
Au, TO sought: Completely.— Cravbk Glossary. 12iaa Load. 1626. 

These definitions are sustained by the following extracts from writers 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

That did with dirt and dost him ed-to dash— HARiuveTOH^s Ariosto, xxxiv. 48. 

Now, forsooth, as they went together, oflen al to kissing one another, the knight 

told her he was brought np among the water- nymphs. — Pbmbbokb's Arcadia, p.1 54. 

Mercntio's icy hand a/ to frozen mine.— Smakspbabb*s i2ojNeo^Jti/tVt,Supp].1.286. 

For when her husband foraoke a right woorbhipfol ronme whan it was offred 

hym, she fell in hand with hym (he told me) and all to rated hym. — Sib Tbomab 

iffOBB, Woria. p. 1224. 

When com is wall dried, the aumncr is to lay It apoa seme hai<, cradle, er 
sftenie ground, then all to beat and bdahour it with caigtia, that it m^ be seft to 
lie under cattell.— Holland's P^y, p. 602. Lond. 1624. 
" Where with her best nurse, contemplation, 
She [wisdom] plumes her feathers, and lets grow ber wings, 
That, in the various bustle of resort, 
Were all-to ruffled, and sometimes impaired.** 
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'*Thi8 paisage in Milton/' aays Archdeacon Nar^ "being the last 
known instance of it, has been much misunderstood. It has been read : 
'* all too ruffled," as if to be ruffled in some degree was allowable ; which 
the author certainly did not mean.** 

The following editions of the Bible exhibit the reading ** break," refer- 
red to above, as wrongly substituted for " brake." Quite a number more 
might be added to the list : 

Bagster, 4to. 1828; also in his folio Polyglott 

Edinburgh, 1715, 1748, 1811. 

London, 1795, 1833. 

Cambridge (Eng), 1762, 1827. 

Bristol (Eng.), 1774, 1802. 

Philadelphia, 1782-, also fol. 1796, 1798. 

It is understood that the American Bible Society, in their future edi- 
tions, intend to print the words aU to in Italic letters ; so that the clause 
will read thus : " and alUto brake his skull." This is done in order to 
prevent the prevailing misapprehension, by suggesting that those words 
were added by the translators, and that the sense is complete without them. 

Sacred Rhetoric^ or, Composition and Delivery of Sermons, By Henry J, 
Ripley y Professor of Sacred Rhetoric and Pastoral Duties in the Newton 
Theological Institution, To which are added Hints on Extemporaneous 
Preaching, by Henry Ware, Jr., D. D. Boston : Gould, Kendall Sf Lin- 
coln, 59 Washington Street., 1849. Stereotyped and printed at Ando- 
ver. 

This work was not designed to supersede the well known treatises on 
Homiletics, but forms a valuable complement to them. Without profess- 
ing to exhibit a complete and comprehensive view of the entire rhetorical 
science, it presents a rich variety of rules for the practical use of a cler- 
gyman. The rules evince the good sense, the large experience and the 
excellent spirit of Dr, Ripley ; and the whole volume is well fitted to in- 
struct and stimulate the writer of sermons. While it fills a vacuum which 
has been lefl by other treatises, it encourages their renewed and thought- 
ful study. 

The Hints of Dr. Ware we have long regarded as pre-eminently valu- 
able. His views are in some respects rather extreme, but on the whole 
judicious and philosophical. A vast improvement would be effected in 
our homiletic literature, if preachers would never write extempore, but 
always with care ; if they would extemporize more frequently, so as to 
gain time and also power for the more labored and accurate penning of 
snch discourses ia their hearers, to say nothing of posterity, " will not 
willingly let die." 
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We notice that Dr. Ripley naes the word infarttiiml. E» mgr be jiuli- 
fiod in doing so. Webster siithorixes it, without qaeGficataoii. Woreee- 
ter allows it, bat marks it as " rarely used," and quotes the authority ©f 
John Tyler in its favor. Walker, Johnson, Todd, Perry, Richardson, do 
not sanction it, and nearly all English as well as many American reviewers 
condemn it Still it is a wholesome and useful word, is &?ored by many 
analogies, has insinuated itself into the writings even of those who pro- 
scribe it, and must be considered as having struggled at last through much 
persecution into a tolerably safe part of our changeful language. 

We alluded, in our last Number, p. 407, to the work of Professor Ar- 
nold Guyot, entitled " The Earth and Man." It is now published and is 
receiving great and deserved favor, and is destined to effect a happy im- 
provement, if not a decided revolution in the study of geography. It 
unfolds, in a very happy manner, profound and comprehensive views of 
the structure of the earth and of its wise adaptations to the animal and 
ratipnal life that people it. The admirable wisdom and goodness of the 
Creator are made everywhere conspicuous. Though we grieve for the 
loss which Switzerland and Europe sustain in the removal of such men as 
Professors Agassiz and Guyot, yet we rejoice to welcome them to this 
new world as our instructors in the sciences in which they are so eminent 
Prof. G. is preparing a course of lectures on History in its relations to the 
structure of the earth. He will also write, at his leisure, some elementary 
works in geography. For the felicitous manner in which the Lectures 
are translated, the public are indebted to Prof. Felton. 

Professor Gammell, of Brown University, has written a History of the 
Foreign Missions established and sustained by the American Baptists. 
It is prepared in a liberal tone, and in a truly scholar-like manner, and 
will be welcomed alike by the zealous Christian, the philanthropist, and 
t^ man of accomplished taste. It is published, as is the woric of Prof. 
Guyot, by Gould, Kendall & Lincoln, of Boston. 

Rev. Dr. L. Coleman, author of the well known works on Ecclesiastkdl 
Antiquities and Government, and now teacher of a classical school m 
FhiUidelphia, is author of a volume, 489 pp. 8vo., entitled," Historical Ge<^ 
raphy of the Bible." It is supplied with Maps, chiefly copied from Ki^ 
pert's Bible Atlas (Berlin, 1847), with a Chronological Table, an Index 
of Texts, an Index of the Harmony of the Gospels, an Index of the Maps, 
and an Index of Subjects. These Indexes are careftilly prepared and 
are really a most useful feature of the book. A great amount of valuable 
infermation is condensed in this volume, from the works of Dr. Rc^nson, 
Rosenmliller, Winer, Ritter, Von Raumer, etc., and from the most recent 
books of travels in the East We notice in some cases a definiteneas of 
statement which our knowledge will hardly warranty e. g. the aite of Xh 
and of Haran, p. 58. 
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'Winer's Bible Dicttonftry, from which we have copied the Chronology 
on a previous page, is one of the most important works for the biblical 
■tadent, which has been lately published. It is in two volumes, Svow, 
pp. 688 and 779, is well printed, and is furnished, bound, in this country, 
Ibr seven or eight dollars. With all its various merits, many of its artn 
dos are to be read with caution and with the necessary exceptions, as Dr. 
Winer has not efeaped the rationalizing influences which prevail around 
him. In the first date, for instance, in the Chronology, he has neglected 
tbe statement of the apostle (Acts 18: 21) in relation to the time of Saul's 
reign. It is a subject for sincere regret that a work so useAil should be 
^Ksfigured by loose and erroneous statements, and by suggestions and 
doubts and hypotheses, which are as baseless as they are uncalled for. 
In tkre Preface, the reader will be glad to see the following statement : 
**Th«t upon the whole, there appears to him to be contained even in tin 
Old Testament more true continuous history than is now granted by 
many, and that he has learned during his labors this time, to entertain a 
Ingher respect for the Bible.** 

11. Botta^ discoverer of the Assyrian Antiquities near Mosul, has been 
aippointed French consul at Jerusalem. — Rev. Thomas Gordon is engaged 
in translating Wieseler's late work on the Chronology of the Apostolic 
^ Age to the death of the Apostles Peter and Paul. 

The Homerton, Highbury, and Coward Colleges in London, are to be 
united so as to form one efficient institution, with a larger staff of pro- 
fessors than was connected with the older colleges, and with a more ex- 
tended course of study in the various branches of literature, science, and 
theology. An eligible site has been purchased in St John's Wood, and 
a building is to be completed within one year from next autumn. Coward 
College is the continuation of Dr. Doddridge's celebrated Dissenting Acad- 
emy at Northampton. It possesses many of bis books and manuscripts. 
Dr. Thomas Jenkyn is the instructor in theology. The students attend to 
the sciences in the classes of the London University, which is very 
near. 

Dr. Isaac De Costa, a converted Jew of Amsterdam, has a work in press, 
entided " Contributions to the History of the Jews from the earliest times 
to the present day.** — Caussin de Percival, the well known orientalist of 
Paris, has published, in 8 vols. 8vo., " £ssay on the History of the Arabs 
before Islamism, during the epoch of Mohammed, and until the reduction 
of all the tribes under Moslem law.** — The System of Christian Dec- 
line, by Dr. C. I. Nitasch, profbssor in Berlin, has been translated and 
pobliahed in London. 

Tke neologiache Studien und Kritiken, edited by Ullmann and Um- 
Iveil, fbr July, 1848, oo nt ains, L Remarks on the Doctrine respecting Sin, 
nith reference to the work of Juliua MUller ; IL The Testimony which Hm 
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fourth Evangelist bimself furnishes in respect to his own person, by K. L. 
Weitzel, deacon at Kirchheim ; III. New Testament Lexical Stadiee 
and Criticisms, by Dr. G. F. Gelpke, professor in Bern, carefully anir 
lyzing the first words which occur, in the lexicon, e. g. a^vaaos, dya^og 
and its compounds, dyaXXidm, etc. ; IV. Exegetical inyestigations on 
Mark 9: 49, 60, by Dr. Bahr of Carlsruhe ; V. On the Idea of the Holi- 
ness of God, by J. M. Rupprecht, pastor at Krogelstein in Bavaria ; 
VI. Review of Recent Works on the Church Pericope-System, by Er- 
nest Fink ; VH. A Notice of the new edition of the Greek Testament by 
de Muralto; VIII. Conclusion of an Article, begun in the preceding 
Number, by Dr. Sarwey, entitied, " Thoughts and Meditations, by a Sooth 
Grerman, on the Church of Norway." 

The " Hbtory of the European States," commenced under the auspices 
of Heeren and Ukert, and published by Frederic Perthes of Hamburg, 
now contains 28 parts, at the subscription price of 101 Thaler. — The His- 
tory of France is complete, via. four volumes by Schmidt, and four vol- 
umes by Wachsmuth, on the history of France, during the Revolution. 
The History of Austria, by Mailath, is complete in five volumes. There 
are, besides, three volumes on Portugal, by Schilfer, and four on Russia, 
by Hermann. 

The second vol. of Prof. F. W. Rettberg's Church History of Germany 
has Seen published. This vol. extends to the death of Charlemagne. — 
Dr. A. Hilgenfeld of Jena has published *^ the Gospel and Epistles of John, 
according to their doctrinal Import.*' — J. Perthes of Gotha is publishing 
a series of Atiases, constructed by E. von Sydow. They contain a hy- 
drographic atias, a school atlas in 37 charts, a methodical hand- atlas for 
the scientific study of Geography, in 21 charts, etc. They are beautifully 
and perspicuously colored, and are commended by Carl Ritter. — C. A. 
Bretschncider, teacher in the gymnasium at Gotha, is about to publish an 
Historico-geographical chart of Europe at the time of the Reformation. 
The price will be about $1,50. 

The third volume of Prof. Torrey's Translation of Neander's Church 
History is in press, and will shortly be published. — Rev. Dr. Woods's 
Lectures on Theology will be published in five volumes, price ten dollars. 
The first volume will be ready about the first of September. — It is ex- 
pected that two volumes of the works of Rev. Dr. Emmons, in addition to 
the six already published, will be given to the public. — Rev. Dr. Joseph 
Bellamy's Works are in the process of stereotyping, under the auspices 
of the American Doctrinal Tract Society. The same Society propose to 
publish, from time to time, the works of the leading theologians of New 
England of past times. By means of a fund it will be able to accomplish 
what private enterprise would not be likely to undertake. The works wfll 
also be afibrded at a reasonable price. 
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ARTICLE I. 

NATURAL THEOLOGY. 
By ReT. J. HaTeii, Jr., Brookline, Msm. 

If theology is the science of religion, natural theology is the science 
of nataral religion, and should not be confounded therefore with natu- 
ral religion itself. The question is, not whether in fact there is a God, 
but how do we know that there is one, what is the evidence that there 
is one, and how shall that evidence be best drawn out and presented ; 
not whether there is in man an idea and belief of a supreme being, 
an idea and belief sufficient to control his conduct, nor whence he de- 
rives that idea, but simply what is the logical value of it This pal- 
pable distinction between natural religion and natural theology, has 
not indeed always been kept in view by theological writers, yet is 
maRifestly of importance. 

If the definition now given be a correct one, natural theology, re- 
garded as a science, lies evidently at the foundation and constitutes 
the firm basis of all other theological science. As in religion every- 
thing rests upon the conviction in the mind that there is a God, so 
IB theology, in like manner, everything rests upon the certainty^ the 
clear and decisive evidence that there is such a being. This evidence, 
it « the appropriate work and province of naturail theology to set forth 
and arrange. Till this be done, nothing can be accomplished in the- 
ology. The science of revealed religion does not tnchide this, any 
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more than the saperstracture includes the foundation on wliicb ft w 
buih. Revelation implies a rerealer ; it must first be known, ih«i^ 
that there %$ a being to rereal, before it can be known that anything 
is revealed. Until natural theology has done its work, all other 
theology is impossible. 

Nor does revelation come in to aid and assist us in this work. 
Revelation is out of place, cannot be appealed to as authority, until 
natural theology has first established this primary truth, that besides 
and beyond man there is a being capable of revealing himself, and 
eternal truth, to man. 

Manifestly, then,- it is of the highest importance that a science 
which lies thus at the foundations of all other theological truth, ihonld 
be well and thoroughly wrought, and carefully adjusted to its true po- 
sition. There should be no flaw in the arguments. No part of the 
work should be slightly done. It should not be lef\ to the enemies of 
truth to make the first discovery of any existing defect or weakness in 
the processes of our reasoning. In this matter, the friends of truth 
have more at stake than its enemies. He who points out a delect, or 
suggests an improvement, in the method of stating or defending that 
truth, should be regarded not as a foe but as a friend to the cause. 

Yet, strange as it may seem, no department of theolcigy perhaps 
has been lef\ in so unfinished a state as this ; none stands in greater 
need of what military men term inspection. The work has been 
wrought upon by diverse minda^, in different ages, and in diverse 
methods; each in his own way has wrought. Some of the laborert 
have been truly sons of might, men of lofty and noble powers. Bat 
how well the diverse parts of the structure are fitted to each other, 
what are the strong and what the weak points in the line of de- 
fences, how and where it can most readily be assailed, these are to 
say the least open questions. 

What we propose, in the present essay, is to take a general surrey 
of this department of theological science, with a view of ascertaining, 
if possible, the comparative strength, and value, of the different argu- 
ments generally relied upon to establish the cardinal doctrine of the 
divine existence. 

For this purpose some method of classification becomes necessary. 
It has been common to arrange the various arguments in natural the- 
ology under the general methods a priori and a posteriori. It admits 
of question however whether, strictly speaking, there is any such thing 
as a priori reasoning on this subject ; any such thing as reasoning 
from some high and abstract truth downward to the existence of a 
supreme being ; whether, in fact, all arguments for that existence 
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cmisl nol and do not have some startiog point, some nov r co , in 
the world of effect. 

Take for instance the argument of Clark, usually pronounced one 
of the finest specimens of this method of reasoning. The starting point 
in this instance is that something ezi$t$ ; from which it is, by a logical 
process, inferred that something has always existed — something uo- 
caused, independent, the first cause of all other existence. The whole 
argument goes to show that this something which now exists is in 
reality an effect, and requires a cause. It cannot therefore with pro* 
priety be termed a priori reasoning, since it does not proceed from 
cause to effect, but on the contrary y*ix>m effect to came. 

The celebrated argument of Deecartee, derired from the idea of 
God in the human mind, is another instance of what has been usually 
called the a priori method. The substance of the argument is, that 
(here could not be this idea of a supreme being in the human mind, 
unless there were a eorreeponding being, the type and originator of the 
idea; in other words, this idea of God, which man has, is an effect^ 
which requires God as its cattse. Is this reasoning from cause to effect, 
or the reverse ? 

Presuming then that there is, strictly speaking, only one general 
method of procedure in conducting the argument for the dnrine exist- 
ence, viz. the a posteriori, it becomes evident that what we have to do 
is precisely this ; to bring forward, from whatever source, something 
which can be shown to be an effect, and then to show, moreover, that 
ibr the existence of this effect there is and must be not simply a cause, 
bet suck a cause as corresponds to our idea of God. The effect must 
be suck as to require for its production all that which we include un- 
der the term God. For it is evident that, in reasoning from effect to 
cause, we can infer no more in the cause than is sufficient to account 
for the eff*ect. This principle has been strangely overlooked, however, 
by many writers. They have set out with a definite idea in their own 
minds of what God is, and having demonstrated, as they suppose, the 
existence of an effect, and so of a cause, they conclude that they have 
also deiBOBstrated the existence of the being whom they call God, 
without pausing to inquire whether the effect in question is of such a 
nature as to require for its production just iikat sort of cause which 
they hai^ in mind, aud which they thus designate. The truth is, we 
are dependent on the effect for all our positive knowledge of the cause, 
— not simply that it is, but what it is; not simply that there is a God, 
bikt what i3ort of a being God is. The cause mag be more than com- 
mensurate with the effect, — adequate to the production of effects vast- 
Ij beyond this which we observe ; but we do not know that it is so, 
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bave no widence of that, and therefore no certainty of it. What we 
have to do then in natural theology is, first to find something which 
can be clearly shown to be an effect, and then to show, furthermore, 
that it is $uch an effect, as requires for its production not a cause, 
merely, but the cause whose existence we wish to establish, and which 
we call God. 

The arguments on which different theological writers ha?e placed 
reliance, are manifold and diverse ; yet they admit of being reduced 
to several classes, or leading divisions, according lo the sources from 
which they are derived. 

There is first the argument from the simph exiitene9 of matter — 
the ground-work and simple premise of which is this propoeitioo» 
• $om€th%ng %sJ 

There is next the argument from the properties and rdatUm$ at 
matter ; not merely something ity but sometking is so and so. The 
argument from design, commonly so called, falls under this divisioD. 

Both the methods now indicated relate to the external world, things 
without. They are the arguments on which English and American 
theologians have hitherto placed their chief reliance, and with which 
they have principally concerned themselves. But argameots which 
others have deemed at least of equal strength and importance ha?e 
been drawn from the world within. Of this sort is the method of 
reasoning from the idea of God which exists in man, in other words 
from the nature and operation of the human mind. 

Then deeper and beyond this, in the inner world, there is the mofwd 
nature and constitution of man, which also furnishes an argument for 
the divine existence. These four comprise, it is believed, the vari* 
ous arguments which have been generally relied on to prove the exist- 
ence of the supreme being. 

I. The argument from the existence of matter^ claims oar first at- 
tention. It may be thus expressed. Something exists, therefore some- 
thing must always have existed ; either the things which now are, or 
else some other and superior being capable of producing them. Bot 
the things which now are, the present system and universe of things, 
lying about us, subject to c ur observation, of which we form a part, 
this cannot have been in existence from eternity ; is not independent, 
self-existent, and uncaused. Therefore some other being is so, and is 
the first cause and author of these things. 

This hasJbeen regarded by many as one of the Wrongest arguments 
which it is possible to frame in proof of the existence of a first came. 
Reduced to the syllogistic form, it would read thus: 
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Ist SyUogitm. 

1. Whatever exists mast either hare eternally existed, or have he- 
^un to exist. 

2. But matter has not existed eternailj. 
^ Therefore matter began to exist 

2d S^hgism. 

1. Bat whatever begins to exist, has some tavse of beginning, 

2. Matter begun to exist. 

3. Therefore matter has some cause of its existence ; in other words 
« producer or creator. 

It is evident now at a glance on what portion of the argtiment the 
burden of proof mainly falls. In either syllogism, the major premise 
is obviously true ; self-evident ; it is the minor alone that requires 
proof. To show that the present system of things is ndt eternal, that 
it had a beginning, hie opus, hoe lahor est. Unless this can be clearly 
«nd certainly established, the whole argument falls. You have not 
«hown an effeet, and cannot therefore demand a cause. Now this is 
precisely the point which it is most difficult to establish, and which 
nevertheless seems to have been comparatively overlooked, and hastily 
passed over by many writers, not sufficiently aware of its import- 
-ance and difficulty. It is manifestly not so much the existence as the 
hegun existence of matter that concerns us in the present argument. 

And how is this to be proved T For in an argument of this sort we 
are not to take a mere impression, a conviction of the mind, however 
iirm, as a sufficient basis of reasoning, but to demand clear and 
•conclusive evidence. What then is the evidence that the present sys- 
tem of things, or that matter in general, began to exist, and is not 
from eternity ? 

Various have been the methods by which different writers have at- 
tempted to establish this. Prominent among them are these two. 1. 
The present system of things cannot be eternal because it is composed 
of successive and finite parts. Generation succeeds generation, plant 
succeeds plant, man follows man, and so on in constant series and 
progression. Each pari being finite, the whole cannot be infinite. 2. 
It cannot be eternal because it admits of change, which is inconsist- 
ent with absolute and necessary existence. 

The first of these arguments proceeds on the supposition that an 
infinite whole cannot be composed of a series of parts each of which 
•8 finite ; in other words, that an infinite series of finite parts is impos- 
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sible. This has been called a self-evident proposition. It maj be 
fairly questioned, however, whether the evidence of its truth lies so 
fully obvious as to merit that high claim. Can we not conceive of 
extension or of duration infinitely protracted through successive pe* 
riods, each of which is finite, yet, because they are infinite in series, 
making an infinite whole. If the successive periods or parts, thougb 
finite, are wUhotU number^ so that you cannot fix your thoughts upon 
any one of them, and say this is the^r^f, or that is the laat^ is not the 
series, in that case infinite ? Indeed, what other idea can any man 
form of the existence of God than this, of a being existing from eter- 
nity in successive periods of conscious duration. ' An eternal now/ 
however bold and sublime as a figure of poetic diction, yet, strictly 
interpreted, is an expression to which it is utterly impossible for the 
human mind, constituted as it is, to attach any clear and intelligible 
idea, for the simple reason that if it means anything, it means that 
which to us can never be true, but only a contradiction in terms. 
We might safely challenge any man to fornr in his own mind a dis- 
tinct idea of the existence of a conscious intelligent being, from which 
idea and from whose existence all succession of thought, feeling and 
event shall be entirely ejccluded. 

Does the finiteness of the parts destroy the infinity of the whole ? 
Let us apply this to the divine existence. If there be a God, the first 
cause and producer of all things, he must have existed before he 
created ; creation is an event, has a date, a beginning, previous to 
which the Deity existed alone. We may in our thoughts then 
divide the duration of the Deity into these two parts, in the first of 
which he dwells alone, in the second, surrounded with created exist- 
ence. The two make up the entire duration of the Deity ; yet both 
are finite ; for the first ends, and the other begins, at the moment of 
creation. We may and do then, without inconsistency, or contradic- 
tion, conceive of finite parts, yet an infinite whole. It may be said 
that the duration of the Deity is in reality unbroken and continuous. 
This is admitted. But the same is also true of all existence so long 
as at continues. Succession of parts does not interrupt the series. 
The line may be in reality unbroken, yet in its extension may be car- 
ried through a succession of inches without number. A single hu- 
man life is, from the moment of its beginning, to the instant of its 
termination, a continuous existence, an unbroken thread ; yet it is no 
inconsistency to speak of it as composed of successive parts. Pro- 
tract that existence, that continuous thread, infinitely in either direc- 
tion, and you have an infinite series of finite parts. 

Is eternal succession impossible 1 Let us q>pljr this AI0O to tbe di- 
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vine exiateoce. It will be ^nerally admitted that in the diviae miad 
there is succesflion of thought and feeling. Aahasheen alneady said, 
we can form no intelligible idea of a eonsoiotts rational eKistenoe, 
which is entirelj destitute of this element We do not, in fact, con- 
ceive of God as cherishing toward the sinner i^penting to-day, the 
same .emotions with which he regarded the same sinner impenitent and 
obdurate yesterday. Nor do we conceife of Him as potting foi!tb, at 
one and the same instant, aU volitions and all acts ; as constamly cue* 
ating this world, or constantly redeeming it, or as creating and 
redeeming it at one and the same moment Suecessioo of events 
enters into all our conceptions of divine agency ,^as does succession of 
thought and feeling into all our ideas of the divine esustence. Unless 
then the Deity has ewted, at some time, absolutely without thoughti^ 
emotion, or volition, there has actually been an infinite succession of 
these in the .divine mind. 

Of the existence of saints and angels, and in like manner of our 
own future existence, we can form no other idea than this of constant 
saccession through endless duration. The joy, and the song, and th^ 
intellectual employment, of an angel before the throne to-day, is not 
the joy, and the song, and the range of thought, of that same angel as 
he. stood before that throne yesterday and worshipped. And if we are 
ourselves to exist hereafter and that endlessly, it will be an existence 
protracted through successive periods of duration, marked by succes- 
sive events, successive thoughts and emotions, following each other in 
endless series and progression. In these cases, however, the succes- 
sion though endless is not strictly infinite, since it is admitted to hav» 
had a beginning. Not so however as regards the Deity. In any case 
we have only to make the supposition of eternal existence, and infinite 
succession becomes not only possible but seems to follow as a sure 
consequence. The law of succession then cannot be relied on to 
prove a begun existence. 

It is not necessary, however, to demonstrate that there is any such 
thing, in lact, as infinite or eternal succession; but only, that such a 
thing can, without absurdity, or contradiction, be conceived to exist ; 
that it is not impossible. In either case the objecUoa is valid, and 
the argument is overthrown ; for it is claimed, by those who advance 
this argument, to be a pbin and seli^vident truth, that such a thing 
as infinite succession is impossible. 

A Them element howefl^er is introduced into the discussion, when we 
conceive of the series as composed not merely of successive finke 
parts, but of parts that are successively depend^it Asch on the other. 
Plants, animals, men, eaust not merely in succession, but each genera- 
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tion depends for its existence on that which preceded. Inasmuch as 
each part is dependent, can the whole be independent t Can there 
be an infinite series, every part of which had a beginning, but the series 
itself no beginning ; a chain, each link of which depends on another, 
but the whole on nothing. 

That the argument is not materially modified by the introdaction 
of this new element, will appear on a little reflection. In any argo- 
ment or illustration of this sort, as for instance that of the chain, ideas 
derived from things finite are carried forward and applied to things 
infinite, and it is more than possible that some fallacy may lurk nnder 
such a method of reasoning. Because there cannot be a chain of 
numberless iron links suspended in the air without some point of sap- 
port out of itself, it does not follow that there cannot be, or that there 
has not been, an infinite series of generations of living men, plants, or 
animals, in the world, each starting from the preceding, yet the whole 
series independent on any external producing cause. If the series 
be infinite, it is for that very reason, and by the very supposition, ind^ 
pendent alsa There is a virtual petitio principii involved in this rea- 
soning. It is confidently asked on what the whole chain hangs, thos 
presuming a ^<< link; whereas, if the chain be infinite, according to 
the supposition, it has nojirgt link. What produced the first roaa, 
plant, animal, of a series which is infinite, and therefore has no first! 
Where did that begin, which by the very supposition has no begin- 
ning. 

And where does he who so confidently propounds this query, as if 
it were the end of all controversy, propose to suspend his chain of ex- 
istence ? On a great first link, of course, and that link infinite and 
endless, itself unsupported, and hanging upon nothing. Has he ever 
seen such a chain ? Is it not evident that this method of reasoning 
by illustrations drawn from sensible objects, is, whatever its logical 
value and force, an instrument capable of turning in either directioo, 
and quite as likely to operate against, as for, him who uses it. 

We come directly back then, ader all, to the simple question, al- 
ready discussed, can there lie any such thing as an infinite succeasioo 
or series. Whatever may be the true answer to this problem, the 
considerations now suggested are, it would seem, sufficient to show 
that the alleged impomhiUty of such a thing as infinite or eterail 
succession is, to say the least, not a sdf-evideni proposition. In ao 
argument of this sort, derived from the abstract laws of being or na- 
ture of things, an argument so positive withal in its assertions, and so 
lolly in its claims, the mind demands, and has a right to demand, 
clear and positive evidence of the things asserted. When the atheist 
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affirms that the present syBtem and order of things is actually an eter- 
nal series, without beginning or cause, we demand proof ; when the 
theist affirms that an infinite aeries is an itnpo$nhiUtyt we demand of 
him likewise the irresistible evidence of what he asserts. It may be 
fairly questioned whether either theist or atheist can make good his 
assertion ; whether both have not undertaken to prove what cannot 
be proved. Certainly the mere possibility of an eternal series, even if 
it were granted, is no evidence that the present system U in fact such 
a series. ' On the other hand the argument under consideration fails 
to furnish clear and sufficient proof that the present order of things 
is a heffun arrangement, an effect 

It has been shrewdly objected to the idea of infinite succession that 
in this way we should obtain infinite quantities that are unequal to 
each other, one infinite greater than another infinite ; that if the gen- 
erations are infinite, the number of individuals must be vastly greater 
than that of generations, and the number of eyes, limbs, etc., so 
many times greater than that of individuals, and so we have one infi- 
nite ten times as large as another infinite, and that again just half as 
large as another, which it is affirmed is sheer absurdity. So reasons 
Bentley, and others after him have attained to the same sharpness. 
The dialectic subtilty of this objection is more worthy of admiration 
than its logical force. Are all infinites eqwd of necessity ? Where 
is the evidence of that? Clark, the very Philistine of dialectic war- 
fare, confesses the futility of this reasoning. ** To ask whether th^ 
parts of unequal quantities be equal in number or not, when they 
have no number at all, being the same thing as to ask whether two 
lines drawn from differently distant points, and each of them contin- 
ued infinitely, be equal in length, or not, that is whether they end 
together, when neither of them have any end bX all l"^ 

The other argument by which metaphysical writers have endeavored 
to prove that the present system of things is not eternal, viz. that it 
admits of change, next demands attention. It is contended that if the 
world has existed from eternity and is uncaused, the ground of its be- 
ing is in itself alone, in other words it is a neeeseary existence, a thing 
which it is an absurdity, and a contradiction to suppose not to exist. 
But all change or modification is inconsistent with the idea of neces- 
sary existence. If the world b a necessary existence then it can 
never have been, or be supposed to have been, other than it now %$, 
in any respect It would be a contradiction, and absurdity, to sup- 
pose it either larger, or smaller, than it actually is; either swifter or 
slower, in its movements ; having more, or fewer, mountains, rivers, 

' Demonst. p. 85. 
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seas, plants, animals, than it now has. Everything is fixed by the law 
of absolute unalterable necessity. But such is not the fact with re- 
spect to the present system. It admits of and is constantly undergo- 
ing change, and cannot therefore be eternal. Such is snbstantiaJlj 
the reasoning of Clark in his celebrated demonstration. 

With all deference to the great minds that have elaborated, and the 
great names that have endorsed this argument, it may nevertheless be 
called in question ; the more so, that it has ever professed itself fear- 
less of scrutiny, and boldly challenged investigation. 

Where then, it may be asked, is the evidence that all change is in- 
consistent with self-existence ; how do we know that? Let the same 
method of reasoning be applied to the divine existence. The Deity 
it will be admitted exists by a necessity of his own nature ; owes his 
existence to nothing out of himself. It is impossible then, according 
to this argument, to conceive of him either as na< existing, or as being 
other than he is. But how is this ? Since I can conceive the world 
not to exist, can I not also, in that case, conceive the taorid^maker noC 
to be ; the work being gone, what forbids my supposing there is no 
workman ? Or I can conceive that it is sel/'existent^ and then, being 
no longer an effect, it does not demand a cause. Or I can conceive 
it to be a different sort of world from what it is, in which case it maj 
have required a different kind of Deity to produce it. Had it been a 
malevolent effect, I should have inferred a malevolent cause. In a 
word, there is no inconsistency or absurdity in modifying our concep- 
tions of the maker, in such a manner as to correspond to any changes 
we may make in our conceptions of the things made. If it be not 
absurd or impossible to conceive of the world as not existing, or as 
existing otherwise than now, then it is not absurd or impossible to 
conceive of the Deity as not existing, or as being other than he now 
is. But it is a contradiction in terms, says Clark, to suppose a selP 
existent, that is, a necessarily existent being, not to exist, or to be 
other than it is. Therefore, he says, this world is not self-existent. 
Therefore, he might add, also, the Deity is not self existent 

But in those conceptions which the mind ordinarily forms, and is 
taught to form, of the Deity, is there not involved something of this 
forbidden element, of transition from one state or circumstance of 
being, to another ; do we not conceive of him, now as working, now 
as resting from his works ; and that without any implied change in his 
nature, or attributes ? Now, who will say that in this transition of 
the supreme being, from the state of absolute rest, and alone existence, 
to that greatest of all conceivable works, creation, — the calling into 
being other existences, and innumerable worlds, and systems, — there 
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10 not involved a change at least as great as occurs on the earth, in the 
gradual passing awaj of one generation, and the succession of another, 
the falling of a tree in the forest, and the springing up of another in 
its place, or the gradual changes constantly going on in the relative 
position of mountain and valley, of land and sea 7 For in these transi>' 
tions which we observe, this constant succession of things in the world, 
is it not a change o^itate and circumstances^ rather than of nature or 
essential qualities^ that we behold ? How do we know that all this 
does not take place in nature according to some fixed, eternal law, 
founded in the very nature of things, as immutable in its character, as 
unvarying in its operations, existing by a necessity as absolute, as the 
Deity itself — the universal, eternal, immutable law of transition and 
succession ? What forbids such a supposition, and what is there in it 
inconsistent with the idea of self-existence ? Where is the evidence 
that these and the like transitions have not been going on eternally? 

But however that may be, if we can and do conceive of the su- 
preme being as working, or as resting from his works, as existing for 
a longer or a shorter time before beginning to create, as calling into 
existence more or fewer planets, systems, orders of being, as having 
never created, if in any or all these respects we can, without absurdity, 
suppose the Deity to have been, or to have done, far otherwise than he 
has actually been, or done, if it be, in fact, no more a contradiction 
to reason, and to the actual state of things, to make such a supposition 
than it is to suppose the world different from what it now is, then how 
does it appear that all change, and even the very conception and pos- 
sibility of change, is inconsistent with neceesary and eternal existence^ 
And if this be not inconsistent with the necessary existence of the 
Deity, why should it be with that of the universe, or of being in general? 

But to suppose a self>existent being not to exist, or to exist other' 
wise than it is, involves as great an absurdity, says Clark, as to sup- 
pose two and two not to be equal to four. But suppose one were to 
deny this. Suppose some one, less acute than the great philosopher, 
were audacious enough to say, ** To my mind this does not so appear, 
nor can I possibly make it appear thus ;'' what shall be done with this 
man? How shall he be made to perceive the alleged absurdity? 
Is not his denial of any such absurdity, as valid in argument, as our 
assertion of it ? To say the least, is it not somewhat singular that, if 
this be as its advocates affirm a self-evident truth, so many, and by no 
means illiterate, or ill-informed minds, should have confessed them- 
selves unable to perceive its conclusiveness ? 

The argument under consideration, however subtle and ingenious, 
has failed to commend itself generally to reflecting minds, much more 
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to the popular ipprehension. Dr. Reid 0aj8 of it, " These are the 
flpeculatKNM of men of superior genius ; but whether thej be solid as 
they are suUime, or whether they be the wanderings of ioiaginetion 
into a region beyond the limits of the human understanding, I am 
imabie to determine." Dr. firown speaks with more confidence : " I 
Conceive the abstract arguments which have been adduced to show 
that it is %nip09$ihU for mattw to have existed from eternity — by res- 
0oning on what has been termed neeeuary exUtence^ and the incom- 
patibility of this neeenary txisUnce with the qualities of matter — to be 
relics of the mere verbal loyie of the schools, as little capable of prcv 
dttcing conviction, as any of the wildest and most absurd of the tecli- 
kiical scholastic reasonings on the properties or supposed properties of 
lentity and non*entity." Dr. Chalmers also professes himself entirely 
unsatisfied with this argun^ent, and unimpressed by it. '* Because I 
can imagine Jupiter to be a sphere instead of a spheroid ; and no 
logical absurdity stands in the way of such imagination, — therefore Ju- 
piter must have been created. Because he has only four satellites^ 
whilst I can figure him to hare ten ; and there is not the same arith- 
metical falsity in this supposition as in that three and one make up 
ten, — therefore aU the satellites must have had a beginning. * • • 
We must acknowledge ourselves to be unimpressed by such reasoning. 
For aught 1 know, or can be made by the light of nature to believe — 
matter may, in spite of those dispositions which he Calls arbitrary, 
have the necessity within itself of its own existence — and yet be nei- 
ther a logical nor a mathematical necessity. It may be a physical 
necessity — the ground of which I understand not, because placed 
transcendentally above my perceptions and my powers-— or lying im- 
measurably beyond the range of my contracted and ephemeral obser- 
vation." 

The metaphysical argument against the eternity of the present sys- 
tem has been somewhat differently stated by a late ingenious writer. 
— The world might have had a beginning — there is nothing to forbid 
auch a supposition. If it might have had a beginning^ then h might 
have had a cause — whatever admits of the one, admits of the other. 
But if it might have had a cause, then it mtof have had one — for 
whatever is capable of having a cause of its existence, is incapcMe of 
existing without a cause. — We have here, to use an artistic term, a 
variation of the original theme, sprightly and pleasing, but embodying 
the same essential idea. It devolves on the reasoner, in this case, 
to show, inasmuch as he throws the whole weight of the argument on 
that one word, that the world might have had a beginning; that it is 
possible for anything, for such a thing, for thi$ particular thing, to 
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cotne into existence out of nothing ; and also to show that whatever 
can be caused, cannot be uncaused; neither of which propositions 
can easily or clearly be made out by any abstract process of reasoning. 
Suppose, in the present instance, an obstinate objector were to insist 
upon reversing this argument, as an engineer reverses his machine 
and so obtains movement and speed in a contrary direction. Suppose 
he were to say, It is possible that the world should have had no be- 
ginning ; it might have been eternal. If it might have had no begin- 
ning, then it might have had no cause. But if it might have had no 
cause, then it must have had none, for whatever admits of being tm- 
caused does not admit of being caused. 

It will be observed that in this investigation we have not been care- 
ful to distinguish between the existence of matter in the abstract, and 
its existence in the present state and system of things, as we find it in 
our world. The argument, in fact, includes both ; nor is the distinc- 
tion essential to it, since if the non-eternity either of matter abstractly, 
or of our world as we find it, were once clearly established, we obtain 
in either case the demonstration of a first cause. 

Whether this point can be established by any abstract process of 
reasoning is, to say the least, altogether questionable. As brought to 
prove the present system an effect, and so to establish the existence of 
a first cause, the metaphysical argument must, on the whole, it would 
seem, be pronounced unsatisfactory and unsound. When once this 
point is established, the method in question may, however, be of ser- 
vice in demonstrating the self-existence, independence, and eternity 
of that first cause, which can perhaps in no other way be so clearly 
shown. 

How then, it will be asked, since not in this way, is that most im- 
portant point, absolutely essential indeed to the argument, and to the 
whole science of natural theology, to be made certain ? That the 
present system, this world of ours, had a beginning, may, we believe, 
be clearly shown, if not metaphysically, yet in some other way. The 
physical sciences have it for their appropriate sphere and province to 
do this; and they can do it to the satisfaction, it would seem, of any 
reasonable mind. They can and do show that the present things 
have not always been ; that our earth has passed through a series of 
changes, always advancing. In the deep foundations of the globe 
itself, they read the sure history of these changes, written as with an 
iron pen, and lead, in the rock, forever. They carry us, with uner- 
ring step, back to a period in that history when, instead of the present 
highly organized forms of matter, and of life, there is no longer the 
least perceptible trace of any organization whatever. Back of the 
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ever roshing stream of time, and beneath its mightj cataract, tbej 
conduct ns along, till we reach the spot where all forms of organized 
being finally disappear, and we stand on '* termination rockf^ beyond 
all is darkness; we can go no further ; but the conclusion irresistiblj 
forces itself upon the mind, uttered as with the sound of manj waters, 
that this unorganized matter, too, had its beginning. Bat howeTer 
that may be, one thing is now certain, that life in all its varieties of 
structure and development, jife in the plant, the animal, the humao 
species, had a beginning. We reach, we examine, a point in tbe 
earth's history when, as yet, there were none of these things. But if 
these things began, there must have been a beginner ; one capable of 
producing such things. The existence of a first cause is thus reached. 

In all this, however, we are reasoning not from metaphgiics but 
from phy$ic$. So doing, we build not upon airy abstractions, bat 
upon the firm and solid earth. 

II. We come now to the second method or argument in nataral 
theology, an argument not from the existence of matter, but from its 
manifest properties, and relations. The starting point, tbe frov <jrai, 
is entirely changed ; the scene is laid, not in the distant places of the 
universe, but near at home, amid the daily walks and under the com- 
mon observation of men ; the argument rests, not on the abstract truth 
that matter, or even our world, exists, but that it is i%ich a $ort of world 
as we find it to be. 

The strongly practical tendencies of the English mind have made 
this a favorite method of reasoning with theological writers of that 
country, especially for the last century ; previously to which the 
metaphysical reasoning of Clark, and others of that school, held, for a 
time, predominant influence. The argument is that in the world, as 
it lies before us, there are such evident indications of contrivance, 
such adaptation of means to ends, such fitness of one thing to another, 
as can leave no reasonable mind in doubt that an intelligent, design- 
ing mind has been concerned in the arrangement ; in other words, 
that there must have been a contriver. 

What, now, is the real strength and true value of this argument? 
Has it sound logic, and a sound philosophy, as its basis and support? 
In proposing and conducting such inquiries, let us not be understood 
as disparaging, much less abandoning, this method of reasoning, but 
rather as diligently carrying on a sort of coast-survey and soundings, 
with a view to ascertain the true depth of the channel, and its proper 
direction. The more important the channel, the more important that 
auch survey and soundings should be accurately and thoroughly made. 

It must be borne in mind that, whatever method we pursue in nato- 
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ra] theology, the things to be done, as stated at the outset, are these 
two : first, to show conclusively that something is an effect ; then, that 
it is such an effect, as to require for its producing cause whatever we 
include under the name and idea of God. Does then the argument 
from design, as now stated, really accomplish these two things? 

In order to settle this point, we must first determine what degree 
and kind of evidence is necessary in order to prove anything to be an 
effect. How are we to know what is effect, and what is not ? The 
real question is, not what proves a designer, but what proves design* 
Does simple Jitness of means to an end prove it? This is assumed, it 
will be perceived, in the argument now under consideration. It is the 
running principle that pervades and holds together the entire body of 
reasoning in Paley's justly admired treatise; the warp, that receives 
the entire filling, with all its beautiful devices. The design of the work, 
and object of the writer, is evidently this, — to point out in nature a 
considerable number of instances, as striking as pt)ssible, of this mani« 
fest fitness of means to a given end, — and thence to draw the conclu- 
sion, from the facts ol)served, that this fitness must have been designed^ 
must be an effect, and therefore requires an eflicient cause or producer. 
It is assumed that simple fitness of means to an end is a sufficient ba- 
sis on which to construct the argument, is in itself demonstration that 
the system of things, which exhibits such arrangement and relation of 
parts, must be an effect. The whole argument from design, as usu- 
ally brought forward by its advocates, rests upon this essential premise, 
which, instead of assuming, it had been well perhaps to have examined 
somewhat thoroughly, before proceeding to build so important a struc- 
ture upon it. This seems nowhere to have been done. Everywhere 
it is taken for granted, that fitness of things to given ends is contri- 
vance, and so proves a contriver. But is this invariably and necessa- 
rily so? Is there no element overlooked in this process? Does sim- 
ple fitness to an end, however striking and admirable that fitness may 
be, in itself prove design ? Is it of no consequence that we should 
know whether this relation and fitness of things, which we call con- 
trivance, is a begun arrangement, or not? If in proposing these in- 
quiries, we seem to be striking at the very foundation of the argu- 
ment from design, as usually advanced, it is only that we may replace 
that argument upon a firmer basis. 

The question is one not to be determined at a glance. The simple 
fact that the human mind, whether rightly or wrongly, logically or 
illogically, does nevertheless almost universally reason in this manner, 
that where there is manifest fitness of things to given ends, there is 
design, there is an effect, somebody has been at work there, this of it- 
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self goes far toward establishing the correctness of the principle in 
question. But how is it, and why is it, that we invariably reason in 
this manner ? This is a matter deserving the closest attention. 

Reid, Stewart, and the philosophers of that school, refer the matter 
to a primary law of the human mind. We are $o constituted, that 
when we perceive this relation of things, this fitting of one thing to 
another so as to bring about a certain end, we are convinced that 
there must have been design there — contrivance — a contriver; 
and in coming to this conclusion we simply carry out the law of our 
nature. 

Now it is easy to account for any phenomenon which we imper- 
fectly understand, in this way ; to refer it to n primary law of the mind, 
and say, we are so constittUed, and that is the end of the matter. 
Nor is it easy for any one to show that such is not the true solution of 
the problem. It deserves to be considered, however, whether, in the 
present instance, such a principle will not carry us too far. If it he a. 
primary law of the human mind that leads us to reason thus, then 
such reasoning is beyond question correct, and its conclusions valid. 
Wherever we see this fitness and relation of things, there it becomes 
certain that design has been employed. We have the best possible 
evidence of it, the testimony of this primary law of our own being, 
which, unless we are so constituted as to be always deceived, mast 
speak the truth. Whatever presents to our mind, then, any fitness to 
a given end, is, beyond doubt, an effect, a contrivance; the greater 
and more manifest the fitness — the greater and more sublime the end 
to be accomplished — so much the greater the evidence and the cer- 
tainty of this. Above all other beings and things^ then, we must conr 
elude the Deity to he an effect ; for he, of all beings and things, presents 
to our conceptions the greatest and most manifest fitness to the great- 
est and sublimest ends. Nor is there any escape from this sad con- 
clusion, but to retrace our steps, and proceed anew more cautiously. 

Perceiving the difficulties which are likely to attend this solutioo 
of the matter, others refer the whole thing to human experience. Of 
this number are Paley and Chalmers. It is not, according to them, 
because of any primitive law of the mind that we infer design where 
we see fitness to given ends, but simply because our own experience 
teaches us thus to reason. We have ourselves, in repeated instances, 
observed this fitness of things to be the result of special contrivance 
on our part, or on the part of others ; have never perhaps, in a single 
instance, observed anything of it where it was not, to our knowledge 
and satisfaction, the result of such contrivance ; we come, therefore, 
naturally to conclude that it is invariably so, and whenever we see 
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indications of thb quality, we infer that these are in like manner evi- 
dences and results of the operation of a designing mind. 

Whatever may be true of the justness of this conclusion, it is alto- 
gether probable that it is one to which we are led in the manner now 
indicated, i. e. as the result of dur own experience. The matter ad- 
mits of a practical test Suppose one destitute of any such experi- 
ence, having never contrived anything, or seen aught contrived by oth- 
ers, — a child thrown in early life upon some uninhabited island, sub- 
sisting on the spontaneous productions of nature, unacquainted with 
men and their ways. Let such an one discover, at length, on the 
shore of his solitary dwelling-place, some piece of human mechanism ; 
— the watch with which Paley introduces his beautiful treatise. He 
has never seen such a thing before ; forms no idea, of course, as to 
what it is, its nature, or use ; is quite as likely to think it some strange 
MheU-Jish, or curious insect, as anything else. All reasoning about it, 
and from it to a producing cause is, in such a case, out of the ques- 
tion. The child or child-roan may wonder where it came from, or 
how it camethere, but not who made it. But suppose now the naturb 
of this newly-discovered curiosity is in some way made known to him. 
His wondering eye begins to comprehend the mysteries of its compli- 
cated structure He discerns its use, and the fitness of its parts to 
subserve that use. Does the idea of a maker, a contriver, necessarily 
suggest itself to his mind at this stage of the process ? Why should 
it 1 Whence should it come ? He has never known anything to be 
produced or contrived. What is there in the thing before him to 
awaken in his mind this new idea ? The thing exists ; that is certain ; 
but for aught he knows it may always have existed. It is very curi- 
ous ; that is certain ; but it may always have been as curious as now. 
It is capable of use; but so far as he can see, it may always have been 
capable of the same. There is nothing in the machine itself to indi- 
cate that it ever had a beginning, or to suggest the idea of a cause. 
He knows not that it is a machine ; an effect, a contrivance. To him 
it is simply an existence, — one of the thousand existences which he 
perceives about him, — all to him mysterious; himself, — if his 
thoughts should ever travel so far into the region of conjecture, — his 
own existence, and origin, the greatest of all mysteries to himself. 

How comes now this untaught, unobservant being to reach the grand 
idea of a producing cause ? According to Reid, Stuart, and others, 
he gets it by the operation of a primary law of the mind which leads 
him, from the perceived fitness of things to certain ends, to infer at 
once, and independently of all experience, the existence of design 
aad a designee According, to those who raaintain the opposite view, 
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he does not get the idea of producing cause at all, and never will get 
it, — apart from revelation, until hi* own experience comes to his aid, 
and guides him to the first steps of an analogy, which is to lead him 
on to the sublime conclusion that there is a being who made him andall 
things. 

That this is the right solution of the problem we are strongly inclined 
to believe. The question returns however, as on the other hypothe- 
sis, whether this inference, this reasoning from what we know to what 
we do not know, is perfectly just and sound. Assuming that the 
theory last mentioned is the true one, — that we reason in this man- 
ner only from experience, — and our experience being necessarily 
limited, — how far, and with what degree of confidence, may we safe- 
ly follow such a guide ? When we reason in this manner from anal- 
ogy, do we reason always safely and concUisively T We have seen 
ships built, and houses ; so far our experience ; doea it follow with 
certainty, from this, that worlds are built also, and are, in like man- 
ner, the effect of contrivance ? So we conclude. But is the conclu- 
sion valid ? Here is a man who, from whatever cause, has never as 
yet exercised the inventive faculties of his mind in the direct con- 
trivance of anything with reference to the accomplishment of a giv^i 
end, — who has never observed such efforts, on the part of others, — 
has no acquaintance in fact with the manifold devices and arts by 
which a busy, ever-plotting world makes all things subservient to its 
own purposes. This man is, according to the present arguments 
without evidence of the existence of a supreme being, in other words 
of a general designer of all things, since he is without personal expe- 
rience or knowledge of any such thing as design. He may perceive 
manifold and notable instances of fitness and adaptation in the mate- 
rial world to the purposes of man's being, but they do not excite his 
wonder, for he has never known these things to be otherwise ; much 
leas are they data from which he can reason to the unknown and the 
infinite. Thus stands the case with him to-day. To-morrow, for the 
first time, he invents, he contrives, no matter what — the simplest 
mechanism of which we can conceive — a wooden peg — a leaf-apron. 
Now matters are essentially changed. The mystery of the great Uni- 
verse now opens before him. He has sufficient data now from which 
to reason out with unerring certainty the existence of a great first 
cause. ' This wooden peg, this girdle of platted leaves, is a wonder- 
ful thing, — soliloquizes our new artist ; — it's an invention of m j 
own, — a contrivance. It would never have existed in its present 
or m, and never have secured its present purpose, had not my own in- 
'ventive mind formed the design and carried it into execatioo. Now 
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I understand how it is this goodly world, and I myself, exist This 
peg instructs rae. It is manifestly fitted to a useful purpose. It has 
that fitness only because of my forethought and contrivance. I am 
authorized then to conclude that whatever seems fitted to some use, 
is in like manner the product and result of forethought and intelligent 
design, — and as all things about me in the unirerse seem to possess 
Boch fitness to useful ends, it follows, from this my specimen of con- 
trivance, that aU thinge are likewise contrived.' Such, we are to un- 
derstand, would be the course of thought in his mind ; and according 
to the philosophy we are now discussing, it is a method of reason- 
ing perfectly fair and conclusive. 

Nor is it easy to see what should hinder our artist, and newly in- 
structed reasoner, from proceeding a little further in the same direction. 
Ought he not, in consistency with the above reasoning, to conclude 
on the same principle, that if there be, anywhere else, out of this visi- 
ble universe, and beyond this sphere of observation, any form of ex- 
istence capable of promoting and bringing about useful ends, hav- 
ing a fitness therefor, that also is a contrivance — and so the being, 
whoever he may be, that wrought out and first divined this present 
system, possessed the qualities that fitted him for such a work, must 
par eminence, be an effect. 

But even if we suppose him not to reason thus consistently, but to 
stop short of that dread conclusion, is it not evident, that to infer the 
contrived existence of everything which manifests fitness to usefiil 
ends, from the known contrivance of anything that has such fitness, to 
deduce the mechanism of the universe from the manufacture of the 
simplest human contrivances, is a method far too bold and sweeping ; 
that the basis is quite too narrow for the superstructure ; that there are 
and must be limits to this matter of reasoning from the results of oar 
experience, the few and little things which we know, to the things 
which we do not know, the infinite, the eternal. 

Now it is precisely at this point in the line of defences, that the 
enemies of our religion bring their heaviest machinery to bear. Be- 
cause in this world of ours certain things are well adapted to certain 
uses, it does not follow, say they, that these things, and this world, are 
of necessity contrived. There is no evidence of that. It is merely 
an inference of our own, and one based on insufficient premises. We 
came to this conclusion by seeing human contrivances and devices. 
Our experience helps us to it. But it does not follow that because 
we contrive and produce certain arrangements and adaptations of 
things, therefore all things whatsover, which manifest like fitnesis to 
certain ends, are also the result of contrivance. The watch that I 
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have seen constructed by the skill and ingenuity of the artiat, may be 
to me a sufficient datum from which to conclude that other watches 
are in like manner contrifed. But what right have I to infer that ail 
things in the uniiferse are thus produced, because I have seen one 
thing made ? If thrown on an uninhabited shore, I should find in 
my rambles some structure of reeds or sticks or stones, capable of 
affording shelter, and like to the habitations which men construct oi^ 
der such circumstances, I might reasonably conclude that some ooe 
had been there before me, and that this was his work. But be caus e 
this hut of reeds or stones is manifestly a contrivance, the result of a 
producing intelligent cause, shall I proceed at once to the concluakMi 
that the pUmet Jupiter is likewise a contri? ance, or that the world in 
which I life is so ? I have seen a ring manufactured. Is it therefore 
certain that the rings of ScOttm are likewise produced ? Who has 
ever seen a world made, continues the skeptic ; or known of one 
being made within the sphere of his personal observation ? If one 
had ever made, or seen made any such thing as a world, then he might 
reasonably conclude that other worlds were made also. But where is 
the evidence of it as matters now stand t 

Such is substantially the reasoning of Hume in his famous obieo- 
tion to the argument from design. The world, he contends, if it he 
an effect, is a tingular one, unlike anything which we have ever seen 
produced. We have had no experience in world-making as we have 
in watch-making, and cannot therefore reason from the one case to 
the other. 

No one perhaps has more resolutely girded himself to encounter this 
formidable objection than the truly noble Chalmers. Admitting that 
experience is the basis of all our reasoning in such matters, be con* 
tends that in the present case we are not destitute of that basis, but, 
on the contrary, have all the experience we need. It is not necessary 
he contends that we should take into account the epeeifie end which 
was intended to be accomplished in any piece of mechanism, but only 
that we should see cm end, and that evidently designed. Having in 
many instances observed the invariable connection between a design- 
ing intellect, as cause, and any wise and useful end, as the result, we 
may in all cases where one of these two terms is given, infer the ex- 
istence of the other. It matters not whether we have ever seen a 
watch made, or any machine having exactly that office and use. We 
have seen other things made in which was the like fitness of part to 
part, and of means to ends, and in which this fitness has always been 
the result of contrivance. In a thousand instances we have obaerved 
tbeielation between these two things, the fitness, and the conuivaooe, 
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to be that of antecedent and consequent ; of cause and effect This 
experience warrants us in concluding, that whenever we find,in any new 
instance, the same phenomenon, i. e., adaptation to an end, we find it 
there as the result of the same antecedent, i. e., a designing intelli- 
gence. ** Thus we might infer the agency of design in a VKaeh' 
maker^ though we never saw a watch made" — and so " we can on 
the very same ground infer the agency of design on the part of a 
wcrld^maker^ though we never saw a world made." 

This reasoning is valid, on the supposition ih^ithere is such a being 
MB a world^maker ; in other words, that the world is an effect, a thing 
made. The argument proceeds entirely and avowedly on this suppo- 
sition. It is only in things made that we perceive this invariable con- 
nection between fitness and an end, in the things produced, and de- 
signing intelligence, in the producer. It is only in things made, there- 
fore, that having one of these terms we can safely infer the other. If 
we extend the inference to other classes of objects, to things not pro- 
duced, or of whose production, and begun existence, we have no 
evidence, we set sail on an ocean of which we know not the shores 
and bounds, if indeed there be any, or to what strange lands our ven- 
turesome course may tend ; we drive before the winds with neither 
chart nor way mark to guide us, nor any headland in view, sed 
eoelum undique, et undique pontus. Nay it is not difficult to foresee 
on what rocks we must in the end be driven, for if we reason in this 
manner from things which we know to be produced, to things which 
we do not know to be so, and conclude that fitness in the latter is the 
result of contrivance, because it is so in the former, then we must 
include the Deity himself in our catalogue of effects, nor is there any 
possible way of escaping that conclusion. 

Now beyond doubt if the world be an effect, a produced and not an 
eternal existence, it is the production of an intelligent and designing 
cause. But m it an effect ? This is the very gist and substance of 
the whole question, — the very thing we are in pursuit of, but which 
after all is as far from our grasp as ever. The argument of Chal- 
mers does not put us in possession of this, nor indeed does it profess 
to do so. It is a point which must be reached, if at all, in some other 
way. 

The argument firom design, however, as usually advanced, is intends 
ed and supposed, by those who bring it forward, to establish this very 
point, that this our world is an effect, a contrivance, and must there- 
fore have had a contriver. They rely upon it as conclusive of this 
matter. Thus stated, the argument in question must be regarded as 
logically and essentially defective. Mere fitness to an end does not. 
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of itself, as we have showD, prove design. We most first know that 
this fitness, and the substance to which it pertains, is a began arrange* 
ment, a begun existence ; nor is there anything in the mere fitness, 
however striking that may be, to determine the point whether such 
filness, and the subject or substance to which it pertains, he ox he noi, 
an effect, a begun arrangement, in distinction firom existence un- 
eansed and eternal. There is this essential defect in the arganseot 
firom design as usually stated. It is the defect of Paley and other 
reasoners. They rely upon the fitness of things as of itself proving 
eontriyance, irrespective of the question whether this fitness had a 
heginmng or not. 

The true method of establishing this first, chief, absolutely essential 
point in natural theology, — that the present system of things is an 
effect, had a beginning, and a cau^e of beginning, — has been alreadf 
iidicated. It is not for any process of reasoning, whether from the 
abstract existence of matter, or from its wonderful adaptations and 
arrangements, to set this matter in a clear light It is for science only 
to do this. It is for her to trace out for us, in nature itself, the writ- 
ten demonstration not simply of the begun but of the recently began 
existence of whatever forms of organized life dwell upon the earth, 
and in its waters ; — to show us the relics and records of a period 
qoite antecedent to this of ours, — nay of many such periods ; — and 
so to furnish us with the clearest evidence, that, whatever may be tme 
of matter in the abstract, this fair and goodly fi'ame of things which 
we now behold, and wherein we dwell, is an edifice of recent date. 
And this is enough for the purposes of the argument To show that 
there is an effect, is to show that there is a ctntse. If these things 
hegaUf there must have been a beginner. 

Now it is at this precise point in the demonstration, and not at any 
previous stage in the process, that the argument from design fiills into 
its proper place and use. The present things being not eternal but 
begun existences must be the result not of blind chance and mere 
fortuity, nor of an unintelligent unintentional agent, working without 
pwrpose or plan, and creating at random, but evidently and most man- 
ifestly they are the work of an intelligent and designing cause ; there 
is order about them, — forethought, intention, plan about them ; they 
are mecAanttm, not mere effects; must there fofe have had not a cause 
merely, but a contriver, capable of planning and executing such 
designs. The wisdom, skill, power, of the Being who made theee 
things are thus demonstrated ; to some extent also, though not with 
equal clearness, perhaps, his goodness, and his other moral attributes, 
are evinced. 
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Sttcb would seem to be the true profloce, the logical value, of the 
argument from design ; — not to prore the world, or the present sys- 
tem of things, to be an eflfect, — but, that being settled in another 
manner, -^ to show wfiot tori of an effect it is, and what sort of a 
cause is required to account for it ; viz., such a cause as answers to 
the idea of God. It must follow, not precede, much less set aside, the 
testimony of physical science as to the origin of the present system. 
In its proper place it is valuable, indispensable ; out of it, of little worth. 
Thus far we have considered only those arguments in natural theolo* 
gy which ar« derived from the external world. These may seem suP* 
ficient ; perhaps they are so ; but they are evidently not the whole 
field and scope of the science. They do not exhaust the theme. Be- 
side this material system and mechanism that is in operation around 
us, this fair structure and frame of things without, there is in exist- 
ence another and a different sort of world, immaterial, invisible, not 
less wonderful, not less replete it should seem with evidence of the 
mighty Maker, — the inner world, the spiritual part of man. This 
again unfolds itself into a twofold division, the mental, and the moral 
nature ; each of which furnishes independent evidence for the exist- 
ence of a first cause. Upon this department of the subject, not less 
important than that which has already engaged our attention, nor less 
deserving a thorough investigation, we are compelled, by our already 
exceeded limits, to touch briefly if at all. 

ILL The argument, derived from the nature and constitution of the 
human mind. The argument which we are now to present admits of 
being stated in different forms, but is based on the essential fact that 
there is in the human mind an idea of such a being as God. 
The following is in substance the famous method of De$cartes. 
Among the various ideas which I find in my mind is one of a very 
peculiar character, unlike all others, and which I am at a loss to 
account for, — the idea, that is, of a being infinite, eternal, inde- 
pendent, immutable, the first cause of all bther being. Sublime 
idea, and most wonderful withal 1 But how came I by such an 
idea? How shall the mysterious phenomenon be explained that into 
my mind, limited as it is in the range of its observation and reflection, 
the thought, the bare conception, of such and so vast a being, should 
enter? Whence came this idea tome? The qualities enumerated 
are such, and so excellent, that the more I reflect upon them the more 
sure I am that the idea of a being in whom they ail reside, and that 
perfectly, could never have originated in my own mind ; for how can 
the ^i/« give birth to the infinite. Does it originate in the fact that I 
perceive in myself the negation, the absence of these qualities ? But 
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how came I to know that there were such qualities, and that I was des- 
titute of them ; how should I know my own imperfection aod finite-' 
neM, if there were not already in my mind the idea of some perfect 
some infinite being, with whom to compare myself? Does it proceed 
from tradition? Then where did the tradition originate; whence 
came the idea of such a being to the mind that first entertained the 
thought, and handed it down to others ? Is the mind so formed as to 
reach the thought spontaneously by its own natural cause and operas 
tions ? Then who formed it so ? Is it a simple matter of revelation ? 
Then who revealed it ? In fine, there is but one way in which we 
can account for this phenomenon, this idea in man of a being so un- 
like himself, and that is that the idea has its corresponding reaHtg ; 
that such a being does actually eacist; and that this idea of him which 
we find in our minds, wrought into our very being, is the stamp and 
impression of the workmcaCs name, set indelibly upon the work. 

The force and validity of this reasoning depend entirely on its abil- 
ity to show that the idea of God in the human mind is not only an 
effect, but such an effect as absolutely requires God for its cause. 
This it essays to do. That the idea in question is an effect of some- 
thing is doubtless true, for it is not in the nature of an idea to be self- 
existent or uncaused ; but that it could not have originated in the 
mind itself by the mind's own simple action, is not so clear. It is not 
an easy matter, if it be indeed a possible thing, to trace any idea, and 
especially such an one, to its true source, and determine with preci- 
sion and certainty its real origin. What is there in this idea which 
precludes the possibility of its being the product of the mind itself? 
Is it certain that the finite cannot reach the idea of the infinite ? Is it 
absolutely necessary that there should actually exists and be known by 
me to exist, a being more wise or powerful than myself, in order for 
me lo discover that my wisdom and my power are limitedl And does 
not the idea of the unlimited, the infinite, stand over against the idea 
of the limited and the finite, so that by the simple law of contrast^ 
if we have one, we get the other also? Do not the differences which 
we observe among men, one being greatly superior to another in pow- 
er, skill, etc., lead us naturally to conceive of one superior to them 
all, in whom may reside the perfection of these various qualities, and 
whose powers may be unlimited ? If in any such manner it is possible 
for the mind, unaided from without, and in the exercise of its own 
proper faculties, to reach the idea of Deity, then it is not certain but 
the idea in question may in fact have thus originated. In other words 
the existence of the idea does not render certain the actual existence 
of the being corresponding to that idea, inasmuch as the existence of 
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the idea can be accounted for in some other way. The argument la- 
bors at a disadvantage in undertaking to show positively that the idea 
in question could never have entered the human mind, had there been 
no such being as God in existence. This is more than can be deter- 
mined with certainty. And yet it deserves to be considered well by 
us, more than we are wont to do in these exact and logical processes 
of reason, which call into exercise the intellect and not the heart, 
whether in fact the idea of such a being as God, the infinite, the un- 
caused, the eternal, the supreme, author of all being and perfection, 
be not something in itself more vast and wonderful than we have been 
accustomed to regard it ; whether the simple conception and thought 
of such a being is not in itself, when duly considered, a grand and 
sublime mystery — a thought before which all others in the mind 
ought to bow down in awe and reverence— a thought which mat/ be 
the very shadow cast upon the human soul, of that mysterious, incom- 
prehensible, unseen one of whose being and presence it dimly informs 
us. Whatever may be the errors of the Cartesian philosophy, it has 
at least this element of truth and beauty, that it invests the idea of God 
in the human mind, regarded as a simple and pure conception, with a 
dignity and importance, and regards it with a reverence, well befitting 
its august and real character. 

From the same source, the idea formed in the mind, Descartes de- 
rives also the following argument for the divine existence, which, 
though distinct from the one already stated, involves essentially the 
same principles. 

Pertaining to this idea of God which is in the mind is this pecu- 
liarity, as I perceive, by which it differs from all other ideas, viz. that 
I cannot separate, in my thoughts, the ideal and the actual; cannot, 
as in all other cases, distinguish in my mind the existence from the 
essence; cannot divest my conception of the divine being of this ele- 
ment, or idea, that he does actually exist. Take away from me the 
conception which 1 form of this being as an actual, eternal, necessary 
existence, and you take away my whole idea of God ; nothing is left 
in my mind, nor can I conceive of him in any other way. It must be, 
then, that actual, eternal, and necessary existence does really pertain 
to this being. For how do we determine, in any case, what are the 
essential qualities of any object? Is it not by observing that such 
and such qualities pertain to the very nature of the object, and are 
inseparable from it ? I see clearly, for instance, whenever I think of a 
rectilinear triangle, that its angles are in amount equal to two right 
angles; cannot conceive of a rectilinear triangle of which this shall 
not be true. Hence I conclude that this equality of the angles to two 
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right angles is something inseparable from the nature of such a tri- 
angle ; and that whether there is any such thing as a triangle actually 
in existence or not. In like manner, when I think of God, the idea 
invariably presents itself of a being to whom actual and real existence 
pertains. Existence pertains to the highest perfection ; and my only 
idea of God is that of a being every way perfect I can no more con- 
ceive of an imperfect God, i. e. a God existing only in name, or idea, 
or supposition, and not in reality, than I can conceive of a triangle 
the sum of whose angles shall be less than two right angles. 

This argument like the preceding is based on that cardinal doctrine 
of the Cartesian system, that every pure and simple idea has its cor- 
responding objective reality, from which it originates, and of which it 
is but the tableau or image ; and that whatever pertains inseparably 
and essentially to the idea, belongs also invariably to the reality ; a 
principle we cannot here stay to discuss. That there is a fallacy, 
however, in the argument now stated, is obvious. It does not follow, 
because I conceive of a triangle possessing a certain property, and 
never think of it otherwise, that any such triangle exists, but only that 
if it exists, then this property belongs to it. Neither does it follow 
that any such being as God exists, simply because I conceive of him aa 
existing, and as possessing certain properties, as eternal, independent, 
and necessary being; but only that if such a being exists, then these 
qualities may be supposed to belong to him. Nothing is, in reality, 
determined as to the previous question, whether there really is such a 
being. 

Aside from this, it admits of question whether the premise is cor- 
rect; whether there is, really and of necessity, this alleged difference 
between our idea^of God and our ideas of other objects; whether we 
cannot, if we will, conceive of God otherwise than as a real actual 
existence, in the same sense that we can conceive of a star of a cer- 
tain magnitude and brilliancy, and having a certain position in the 
firmament, without at the same time being sure that such a star actu- 
ally exists. But on this we cannot dwell. 

It is somewhat remarkable that Dr^ Glarke, though professing great 
abhorrence of the Cartesian philosophy and method of reasoning, 
should himself unconsciously have constructed an argument very like 
the one now presented. We refer to that part of his treatise in which he 
discourses respecting " the absolute impoi^sibility of destroying or re- 
moving some ideaSf as of eternity and immensity, which therefore 
niusi be modes or attributes of a necessary being, actually existing." 
" For," continues he, " if I have in my mind an idea of a thing, and 
cannot poeisibly in my imagination take away the idea of that thing as 
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actually existing, any more than I can change or take away the idea 
of the equality of twice two to four, the certainty of the existence of 
that thing is the same, and stands on the same foundation as the cer- 
tainty of the other relation. For the relation of equality between twice 
two and four has no other certainty but this^ that I cannot, without a 
contradiction, change or take away the idea of that relation." (Demonst. 
p. 21.) Elsewhere he thus expresses the same thing : " We always 
find in our minds some ideas, as of infinity and eternity, which to re- 
move, that is to suppose that there is no being, no substance in the 
universe to which these attributes or modes of existence are necessarily 
inherent, is a contradiction in the very terms. For modes and attri- 
butes exist only by the substance to which they belong. Now he that 
can suppose eternity and immensity removed out of the universe, 
may, if he please, as easily remove the relation of equality between 
twice two and four." (Dem. p. 15.) 

This argument is based evidently on the assumption that immensity 
and eternity are cUtrihtUes of substance or being ; an assumption purely 
gratuitous, and without proof. Space answers both these conditions, 
possesses both these qualities or attributes, — eternity and immensity. 
Yet space is not being, much less is it God. With all respect, then, 
for the truly great man who thus reasons, we can but regard this as 
an argument more specious than solid, about which the thing chiefly 
wonderful is, how it could ever have misled or perplexed a truly dis- 
cerning mind. 

Respecting the ideal argument, as a whole, the conclusion at which, 
after a candid and thorough examination, the lover of truth will be 
likely to arrive, would seem to be this; — that while the idea which 
the human mind forms of God, and the fact that it docs, of its own 
accord, as it would seem, reach and entertain that wonderful idea, do 
afford strong presumptive evidence of the existence of such a being, 
and may well and greatly strengthen our belief in that existence, de- 
rived from other sources, they cannot be regarded as in themselves 
furnishing clear and absolute demonstration of that great truth. For 
this we must look elsewhere. 

IV. It remains for us to discuss only the argument derived from the 
moral constitution of man. 

Among the various active principles and powers of the human soul, 
each having its appropriate object and sphere, and tending each to k 
certain definite result, there is observed one whose office and opera- 
tion it seems to be to preside over all the rest — the regulator, as it 
may not inaptly be termed, or law-power, of the whole moral ma- 
chinery in its various and complicated movements. This is the prin- 
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ciple which we call conscience, whose established aathority in the soal 
is one of the roost remarkable phenomena in its history and constitu- 
tion. 

It has indeed been contended by some that this is by no means, in 
fact, a universal and invariable law ; that men, and even whole tribes 
and nations, are to be found, who seem to have no conscience. Now 
it is doubtless true that many are to be found in the world who do not 
obey this law of the inner being ; — in whom it comes, by desuetude, to 
be a silent and virtually a dead letter ; but certainly there is a palpable 
and broad distinction between the authonty, and the actual|K>t9erof a 
law. That which is a law de jure, may not in all cases be a law de facto. 
It is sufficient that there is in man a moral principle, or power, whose 
object, and evident legitimate office, is to control his moral action ; 
and that when lefl to its own proper functions, unperverted, unde> 
stroyed, it does execute that office, not without a sort of majesty and 
truly regal sway. It is no evidence against the existence and right- 
ful authority of a king in the land, that he is for the time driven from 
his palace and his throne by a revolutionary faction ; nor against the 
existence and rightful authority of a statute, that in a state of anarchy 
and rebellion, men no longer recognize its right, or submit to its con- 
trol. This distinction between the lex de jure and the lex de facto, as 
regards the human conscience — a distinction which was first clearly 
pointed out by bishop Butler, and has been fully elaborated by Chal- 
mers, is at once a very plain and a very important distinction, and 
constitutes a sufficient answer to the objection now stated. 

Upon this observed peculiarity in the moral con8titution,this law of onr 
nature, theologians have constructed a favorite and powerful argument 
in proof of the divine existence. Here is a law. Where, and who, is 
the law-maker f Here is the various machinery of a court. Is there 
not, somewhere, a legislator, and a judge ? So it would seem ; and 
so, we presume, men would naturally and generally conclude. The 
evidence may be regarded however as presumptive rather than demon- 
strative, when we come to look more closely at it, inasmuch as it pro- 
ceeds upon the supposition that the soul of man is a creation. Here, 
says the reasoner, is a piece of curious mechanism — a watch — 
whose movements are all nicely controlled by an adjustment called 
the regulator, which certainly seems to have been intended for this 
very purpose. Is there not, somewhere, an intelligent contriver and 
controller of these movements ? Precisely such is the office of con- 
science in the human soul, and precisely such its testimony as to the 
existence somewhere of a power capable of appointing and enforcing 
this authority. Unquestionably, we reply, if there be here veritable 
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reffulation, there must be, somewhere, a regulator; if mechanism, 
then a maker. Bui are we sure of the premises ? What if the watch, 
to which this apparatus belongs, should fail to be proved a machine ; 
what if the soul of roan, instead of being a creation, a thing made, 
should turn out to be an uncaused and self-existent thing; then, for 
aught we know, this regulating apparatus, in both watch and soul, 
may have always pertained to them, and in full play, as an integral 
part of themselves. Let it be granted, or first proved, that man him- 
self — this spiritual, conscious moral being, which we call the soul — 
is a created existence, that there is, in other words, true and real 
mechanism here, that what we call the law of conscience is a bona fide 
law, and not simply a mode in which the spiritual nature has always 
acted, that it is an arrangement, a begunihingf and it follows of course 
that there is, somewhere, or at least was, a beginner and producer 
thereof. But how are we to know this? That which is here assumed 
is the very thing to be proved — the very point we seek to establish. 
Nor is it from the inspection of the mind itself, or of the watch itself, 
independently of other sources of information, that this is to be 
learned. The regulator, in itself considered, cannot inform us whether 
it has always existed and operated as at present, or whether it is a 
piece of pure contrivance and mechanism; neither can the law of the 
human soul, which we term conscience. The question is, have we 
truly and properly a law — a creation — a contrived and originated 
property of a begun and continued existence. Not until this point is 
settled, can we appeal to the regulating power or principle, in the 
watch or in the soul, as evidence clear and positive of the existence of 
a being extrinsic to themselves, who is in reality the controller and 
governor, as he was the contriver, of these , truly wonderful move- 
ments. 

Now we do not deny that the argument from our moral nature, as 
also that from design, of which we have already treated, does furnish 
evidence of a certain kind, presumptive evidence, and that in a high 
degree, of the existence of a supreme being ; that it serves greatly to 
strengthen our belief, already formed, in such a being ; that it cor- 
roborates the evidence derived from other sources, and brings it very 
near and closely home to us ; nay, further, that it is in itself sufficient 
to bring the mind practically to the conviction that there is a God ; and 
that its actual operation, in the world as we find it, is to this effect ; 
but only that it is not — what in theology, and as the basisof a science, 
we demand, and must in some way obtain — a sure and clear demon- 
stration of this great truth. For nothing can be plainer than that a 
kind or degree of evidence which may be amply sufficient to guide 
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one's mind, and determine one's course and conduct in the practical 
affairs of life, may not be a sufficient basis on which to lay the firm 
and sure foundations of a science. 

The moral argument properly comes in, then, so far as the theok> 
gian is concerned, not to demonstrate the existence of God, bat to bear 
important testimony respecting his character and attributes, when 
once that previous point is settled ; to show what sort of a being God 
is; and in this respect it is one of the most valuable and powerfiil 
arguments in the whole compass of natural theology. 

Especially does this principle of conscience manifest the righteouM' 
ness of God. If he were not himself a righteous being, and a lover of 
rectitude, he would not have implanted, as he has, this law of the 
right, and this love of it, in every human bosom. As it is, he has so 
made man that, by the very constitution of his being, and aside from 
any external or revealed law, he is placed under obligation to do right. 
There is a law within him, prior to anything from without, written on 
or rather wrought into the soul itself, as the figure is woven into the 
fabric which it adorns. The soul of man, approving of the true and 
the right, whether it will or no, wherever these are discerned, points 
with unerring certainty to that which is the source of this its moral 
power, viz. the rectitude of the divine character, — even as the poised 
steel, turning ever to the mysterious north, indicates the existence of 
that unknown power, which from afar controls all its vibrations, 
whose influence it ever feels, and at whose presence it trembles. 

The principle of conscience establishes also the inflexible yt^A^^ of 
God. It has its awards and punishments. It visits the eviMoer 
with the terrible stings of guilt and remorse, and throws over him the 
deep chill shadow of a coming retribution. It dashes into every cup 
of forbidden pleasure, the unfailing, inseparable element of consequent 
wretchedness. It links together human crime and human sufiering, 
the vices and the miseries of men, so that the one shall follow the other 
invariably, as sound and echo pursue each other along the mountain 
side. There is with it no respect of persons, no taking of bribes. 
With its whip of scorpions it pursues the wrong-doer, whoever he may 
be, wherever he may go; tracks him into every obscurity, finds him 
out in the deepest retirement and the darkest night ; overtakes him 
in his swiftest escape, and like the terrible avenger pursues and 
hangs over him wherever he takes his way. 

On the other hand, the pleasure which, according to the working 
of this same law, dispensing its awards as well as its punishments, at- 
tends all virtuous and right action, is not less a proof of the divine 
benevoience. Thus to connect inseparably together rightrdoing and bap- 
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piness, wrong-doing and misery, — so to construct and constitote the 
mind, the spiritual nature, that hy its own natural working this great 
end shall be secured, — this self-regulating power, in other words, of 
the moral machinery, — is in itself one of the highest evidences not 
simply of the divine wisdom and skill, but (what is much more to the 
purpose, and more important to establish) of the goodness of God. 
We can conceive that man might have been so constituted that, while 
ander the highest obligations to virtue, nevertheless every instance of 
right action should be accompanied, not as now with a verdict of selP* 
approval, and that purest of all pleasures, the happiness which he feels 
who is conscious of right intentions, and a conduct void of offence 
toward God and man, — but on the contrary with pain and self> 
reproach, and the wretchedness of an unsatisfied nature ; while, on the 
other hand, evil action, and all wrong-doing, should secure the enjoy- 
ment of a present gratification and a consequent and enduring happi- 
ness. We can conceive that a malevolent being would have so consti- 
tuted his creatures, arraying the moral principles of the soul against 
its innate love of happiness, placing in antagonism what are now inti- 
mately and inseparably joined, and thus removing at once what are 
now the strongest incentives to virtue and consequent well-being. 
Indeed we can have no clearer and more certain indication that be- 
nevolence constitutes a leading trait in the divine character, than the 
fact we are now considering, that he has actually constituted his mo- 
ral creatures in such a way that duty and happiness shall with them 
be ever concomitant ; that the moral nature shall approve of that which 
the divine law requires; that the ways of virtue are ever found to be 
ways of pleasantness, and all her paths peace. In truth, the whole phe- 
nomena of conscience evince most clearly to the observant and 
thoughtful mind the highest regard, on the part of the Creator, for the 
well being of man, which is only another expression for the highest 
and purest benevolence. 

It would seem to be, then, the great advantage of the argument 
now under discussion, as compared with those previously named, that 
it brings into bold relief, and places in a clear, strong light, the moral 
character o{ QoA^^ in which respect the material or physical argument 
is, it must be confessed, in a measure defective. We can show, from 
the arrangements of the material world, the power, the wisdom, the 
skill, of the mighty builder. But what is there in external nature to 
demonstrate his righteousness, his justice, his goodness 1 Indications 
of these attributes, doubtless, there may be; hardly, as we think, 
proofs. The physical structure of the shark affords as clear evidence 
of the MU of the Creator as do the anatomy and organization of the 
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dolphin, or the flying fish ; it would not however, on the whole, be a 
fortunate selection from which to argue the divine benevolence, inas- 
much as the various and truly skilful arrangements and contrivances 
which admirably conduce to the welfare of the creature in question, 
seem not, on the whole, so well adapted, either in theory or practice, 
to the safety and happiness of \\\s fellow creatures. Indeed the great 
palpable fact, that suffering seems to have entered, as an element, in* 
to the very plan and structure — the first draft, so to speak — of this 
whole system of things, reaching back beyond the history and exist- 
ence of man himself on the globe ; that the earliest records and relics 
of animal life and organization, in whatever form of being, and in 
whatever distant and otherwise unknown epoch of our earth's history, 
are records and traces also of the physical suffering with which that 
existence terminated, and that life passed away; this, we say, is a 
problem not as yet duly pondered, it would seem, by those who find 
no difficulty in making out a complete idea and demonstration of God 
fi'om external nature. The truth is, as we are strongly inclined to be- 
lieve, that while the material universe furnishes abundant proof of the 
existence and natural perfections of the Deity, his moral attributes are 
fully exhibited only in the moral realm. And this is, in fact, precisely 
what we might reasonably have anticipated. 

To sum up, in few words, what has been advanced in the present 
essay, — We have sought to ascertain definitely what it is which natural 
theology has to do, and the best way of doing it ; in other words, the 
true province and the true methods of the science. The things to be 
done, we find to be these two : first, to bring forward, from the exist- 
ing universe, something which we can clearly show to be an effect ; 
and then to show that this effect is such as to require for its produc- 
ing cause all that which we include in the idea of Deity. For the 
working of this two-fold problem, we find an array of arguments drawn 
from these several sources, — metaphysics, physics^ the department of 
mind, the department o^ morals. Of these, it is in the power o( physics 
only, and not o( metaphysics, if the preceding observations ^nd reason* 
ings are correct, to show clearly that the present things had a begin- 
ning ; in other words, that the world itself, the universe of which we 
form a part, is in truth an effect. Nor will physics even, as commonly 
employed, do this. The fitness of means to ends, the various instances 
which we find in the material universe of what we call design, and 
what seems to us like arrangement and contrivance, do not show this; 
inasmuch as we must first know that these arrangements themselves 
have had a beginning, and are not uncaused and self-existent qualities 
of an uncaused and self-existent substance. What we see of this sort 
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in the universe may be sufficient to suggest the idea of a God, and 
render it altogether probable that such a being exists ; may indeed 
convince most minds that such is the fact ; may greatly strengthen 
and corroborate the evidence derived from other sources ; but cannot 
clearly and certainly demonstrate that which we seek to know. In 
order to establish this point on a sure basis, we must call to our aid a 
class of sciences hitherto much neglected, and even regarded with dis- 
trust by theological writers, but which, we believe, will yet be found 
not harmless merely, not serviceable merely, but indispensable, it may 
be, to the exact and clear exhibition, and sure foundation, of the truths 
involved in natural theology. 

This point established, that the present order of things is not with^ 
out beginning, and the way is clear. Reason assures us that if there 
be a beginning, there must be also a beginner ; if an effect, a cause ; 
and that if we go back far enough, we must come at last to that which 
is the source of all other being, itself uncaused, self-existent, eternal. 
This is God ; but yet not the whole of God ; not the complete idea 
that we form of Deity. And here the argument from design falls into 
place, and enables us to infer that the builder of this goodly frame 
possesses intelligence, power, wisdom, skill, if not absolutely unlimited 
— and of that we cannot be sure as yet, inasmuch as from the^m^e we 
cannot strictly demonstrate the infinite — yet vast, and altogether be- 
yond our power of comprehension. Lastly, the moral nature of man, 
'the noblest department of those divine works which lie within the nar- 
row circle of our vision, demonstrates to us the higher and nobler at^ 
tributes of Deity, his righteousness, justice, and benevolence. 

These things ascertained, and clearly established, natural theology 
has nothing further to do. Its work is accomplished. Whatever else 
we wish to know of God, we are to look for it not in his works, but 
in his word; not creation, but revelation, is from this point to be our 
guide. 
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ARTICLE II. 

THE MEANING OF IRENAEUS IN THE PHRASE "REGENERATED 

UNTO GOD." 

By Irah Chase, D. D., Boston, Mast. 

Introductory Note. 

[Several years ago, my attention was called to the passage em- 
bracing the memorable phrase renascuntur in Deum^ in the work of 
Irenaeus against heresies; and the following Article presents the result 
of an examination, instituted for the purpose of ascertaining the sense 
in which he there uses that phrase. I was not satisfied with any ex- 
planation of it which I had seen ; and I resolved to let the author him- 
self furnish an explanation. I examined every page of his work, and 
was led to a conclusion which, to me, was quite unexpected. I re- 
examined the whole, and was again conducted to the same conclusion. 
Since that time, I have, here and there, met with some brief state- 
ments indicating that others have been led to a similar result ; as in 
the History of Doctrines by Baumgarten-Crusius (Vol. II. p. 1209), 
and in Dr. Kr abbe's Prize Essay on the Apostolical Constitutions 
(p. 410). Botringer, in his recent historical work entitled the Church 
of Christ and its Witnesses, (Vol. I. p. 245 — ^254), assumes substan- 
tially the same exposition. What was published on the subject in one 
of our Periodicals, in 1838, was, in effect, primarily derived from the 
examination which I have mentioned, and was confirmed by an inde- 
pendent examination. 

Most of those who have written with commendable erudition re- 
specting Irenaeus, have been occupied with discussions which have 
led them away from examining the particular point which I have en- 
deavored to elucidate. That the impartial and venerable Neander 
should seem to have acquiesced in an interpretation which I suppose 
to be erroneous, may easily have arisen from the intensity with which, 
while he was reading Irenaeus, his mind was attracted to other mat- 
ters than the one here discussed. Were he to read him with a special 
view to this, he would, I am confident, come to the result set forth in 
the subsequent pages. 

Respecting the manner in which the subject is presented by the 
learned Mr. Wall, and by the equally learned Schlosser, who trans- 
lated Mr. Wall's History from English into Latin, and enlarged it 
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with Observations and Defences, more than a hundred years ago^ it is 
unnecessary, I trust, to make any remark. Let every candid and 
earnest inquirer after truth read, and judge for himself. 

Views resembling those of Irenaeus on the relation of Christ to man- 
kind, whether right or wrong, are scattered over the fields of theologi- 
cal literature, ancient and modern. To understand his expressions 
correctly is desirable, as being connected with the history of opinions, 
and with an argument from ecclesiastical antiquity. For no thoroughly 
Christian teacher would think it right and wise, even in maintaining 
the truth, to employ a wrong exposition of a passage, occurring either 
in the holy Scriptures, or in the writings of the Fathers.] 

According to Irenaeus, Christ, in becoming incarnate and thus 
assuming his mediatorial work, brought the human family into a new 
relation, under himself, and placed them in ,a condition in which they 
can be saved. In this sense, he is the Saviour of all. He restored 
them, or summed them up anew, in himself. He became, so to speak, 
a second Adam, the regenerator of mankind. Through him they are 
regenerated unto God : per eum renascuntur in Deum, 

The thought occurs frequently ; and it is variously modified by the 
various connections in which it is introduced. 

In the passage which has often been brought forward as recogniz- 
ing the baptism of infants, Irenaeus is maintaining that Christ appeared 
as he really was, and passed through the various stages of human life, 
sanctifying, it is added, sanctifying every age by the likeness that it 
had to himself; for he came to save all by hitmelf; — a//, I say, since 
by him they are regenerated unto God,^ — infants, and little ones, and 

* Omnes enim venit per semetipsum salvare : omnes, inquam, — qui per eum 
renascuntur in Deum, etc That omnes is repeated tor the purpose of giving it, not 
restriction but emphasis, is manifest from the amphtication which is extended 
throughout the paragraph. The proposition that Christ came to save all by him- 
self, seems to be based on the assumed fact that by him all are regenerated unto 
God. That, whatever is meant here by being regenerated, it was, in such a con- 
nection as this, conceived of as belonging to all, appears also from other passages, 
in which the same thing or its equivalent is mobt clearly attributed to *'all," to 
"man," or to "men," without any Umitation ; m short, to mankind, the whole 
human family, ''genus hutnanum.^* The critical reader will perceive that, in uc- 
oordance with this view, qui^ in the connection above, is regarded as being used in- 
stead of a causative conjunction, and is freely iranssiated stnct thry. The relative 
quit it is well known, is sometimes used in this manner. See Cicero's Letters to 
Atticus, Lib. V. Kpist 20. Ephesum ut venirem, etc. 1 attach no special impor- 
tance to my version. But I prefer it to the usual and literal one, as presenting the 
purport of the Latin phraseology more readily to the English reader. The Greek 
original of this passage being lost, we cannot speak positively of its form. But 
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children, and youths, and elder persons. Therefore he came through 
the sereral ages, and for infants was made an infant, sanctifying in- 
fants ; among little ones, a little one, sanctifying those of that age ; 
and, at the same time, being to them an example of piety, uprightness, 
and obedience; among the youth, a youth, becoming an example to 
the youths, and sanctifying them to the Lord ; thus also an elderly 
person among elderly persons, that he might be a perfect master 
among all, not only in respect to the presentation of truth, but also 
in respect to age, sanctifying at the same time also the elderly persons, 
and becoming to them an example. Then, too, he passed through 
e?en unto death, that he might be the first born from the dead, him- 
^If holding the primacy in all things, the prince of life, superior to all, 
and preceding all. B. II. c 22. <^ 4.^ 

What Irenaeus thought of baptism must be gathered from the pas- 
sages in which he is speaking of the subject. But that he is speaking 
of it in this passage, there is no sufficient evidence. For a mere re- 
semblance in one or two i words to certain terms sometimes used in 
connection with baptism, falls very far short of proving the point as- 
sumed. The context is against it ; for the context directs our atten- 
tion to Ghrxst and what he himself, personally, came to do for the 
human family. It is by him^ and not by baptism, that they are here 
said to be renewed, born anew, or regenerated. And parallel passages 
are against it; for they abundantly confirm the sense which I have 
given, as being the true sense of the passage before us. Some of these 
are the following : — 

When our Lord became incarnate and was made man, he summed 
up anew, in himself, the long array of men, affording us salvation in 
a compendious manner, so that what we had lost in Adam, that is, to 
be according to the image and similitude of God, we might regain in 
Chrisu IIL 18. 1. (in G. c. 20.) 

Unless man were united with God, he could not partake of in- 
corruption. For it became the Mediator between God and men, 
by his intimate connection with both, to bring both together into 
friendship and concord, and, on the one hand to present man to God, 

there seems to be no good reason to doubt that it has been rendered into LatiB 
with much literalness. And we know that in Greek the relative corresponding to 
quiy '* sometimes implies a cause^ reason^ occasion, motive^ or something else, whicb 
would properly be expressed by a coi^unction. E. g. Bavfiaardv noiei^ 6^ r,uiv 
ovdev didu^; thou behavest strangely, who givest us nothing; i. e. thai or in that 
thou givest us nothing." See Buttmann's Larger Greek Grammar, ^ 143. 1., snd 
compare Kuhner, § 334. 2, where the same fact is recognized. 
' In Grabe's edition, c. 39. 
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and oo the other to make known God to men. For in what manner 
could we become partakers of the adoption of sons, unless through the 
Son we receive again from him that communion which there is with 
himself, — ^unless fiis Word, being made flesh, communicate it to us? 
Wherefore also he passed through every age, restoring to all that com- 
munion which there is with God. III. 18: 7. (in G. c. 20, near the 
end.) 

And for this cause [the heretic Mark represents] that man, accord- 
ing to Moses, was made on the sixth day, and moreover that in the 
economy on the sixth day, which is the Preparation, the last man ap- 
peared for the regeneration of the first man. Of which economy 
[the suffering of Christ], it is asserted, the beginning and the end 
was that sixth hour on which he was affixed to the cross; because the 
perfect mind knowing the number six to have the power of making 
and regenerating, has manifested to the sons of light that regenera- 
tion which was accomplished by him who appeared prominent at thi^ 
number. I. 14:6. (in G. c. 10.) 

What Irenaeus is here animadverting upon, is the idle and cabalis- 
tic speculations concerning the numbers, in respect to events acknowl- 
edged by all. Elsewhere he says : 

. . . And signifying that it is he [our Lord] who has summed up 
anew, in himself, all nations scattered abroad from Adam, and every 
language and generation of men, with Adam himself. III. 22: 3. (in 
G. c. 33.) 

For the Lord, who was born is the firsUhegotten of the dead; and re- 
ceiving the pristine fathers into his bosom, he regenerated them unto 
the life of God, being himself made the commencement of the living, 
as Adam was made the commencement of the dying. On account of 
this also, Luke traces back to Adam the genealogical series, beginning 
it from the Lord, — thus signifying that He has regenerated them un- 
to the gospel of life. . . . Thus, too, the knot of Eve's disobedience 
was untied by Mary's obedience. For what the virgin Eve bound hj, 
unbelief, the virgin Mary loosed by faith. III. 22: 4. (in G. c. 33.) 

And on account of this, in the end, he himself exhibited the simiii«- 
tude : The Son of God was made man, taking up into himself the an^- 
cient formation ; as we have shown in the preceding book. IV. 33: 4. 
(in G. c. 59.) Sec. III. 18: 1 with 7, and 16: 6. 

They who predicted the Emmanuel who was to be born of a virgin, 
maniiested the union of the Word of God with what he had formed, 
that the Word should become flesh, and the Son of God the son of man ; 
(the pure one purely opening the pure womb, — that which regeoe* 
rates men unto God, and which he himself made pure) \ and though 
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he became what we are, he is the mighty <7od, and has an extractiofi 
that cannot be declared. IV. 33: IL (in G. c. 66). 

. . . Our liOrd . . . bringing man again into connection with God, bj 
his incarnation. V. 1: 1. 

But what he appeared, this he also was; God, summing ap anew in 
himself the ancient formation of man, that he might slaj sin, make 
death void, and give life to man. III. 18: 7. (in G. c. 20). 

. . . The Son of God, being made a man among men, formed the 
human race afresh. IV. 24: 1, (in G. c. 41). 

God the Father had compassion on what he had formed, and ga?e 
it salvation, restoring it by his Word, that is, by Christ ; that man may 
learn by experience that he receives imperishableness, not from him- 
self, but by thegiaofGod. V. 21: 3. 

Tertullian, about forty years aAer the time when these passages 
were written, gave a similar representation. In his treatise on the 
flesh or Body of Christ, (c. 17.) he says : But first of all is to be set 
forth the reason that the Son of God should be born of a virgin. Il 
liecame him to be born in a new manner, as he was the author of a 
new nativity ; concerning which, when God was about to give a sign, 
it was predicted by Isaiah.' What was that sign ? Behold, a virgin 
shall conceive, and shall bring forth a son. A virgin therefore coo* 
ceived, and brought forth Emmanuel, God with us. This is a new 
nativity, since man is born in God ; in which man God has been born,> 
the flesh of the ancient seed being assumed, without the ancient seed, 
so that by the new seed, that is, spiritually, he might form that flesh 
anew, it being purified and the defilement of its ancient state removed. 
But this whole newness, as also it has been done in all things, was of 
old represented in a figure, our Lord being born of a virgin in accor- 
dance with a reasonable arrangement. The earth was still a virgin, 
not yet compressed by tillage, not yet subjected to the sower: from it 
we have received man made by God for a living soul. Therefore, if 
the first Adam is given from the earth ; with good reason the new 
Adam, as the apostle has said, has been produced by God for a quick- 
ening spirit, equally from the earth, that is, from flesh not yet unsealed 
for generating. But, lest I should not avail myself of the mention of 
the name of Adam, why has Christ been called Adam by the apostle, 
if man did not belong to his earthly census? Here also reason alleges 
that God, by a rival operation, has regained his image and similitude 
which was taken away by the devil. For into Eve, still a virgin, had 
crept the word causing death. Into a virgin, too, was to be intro- 
duced the word of God, productive of life; that what by such a sex 
*Dain homo nascitnr in Deo -, in quo homine Dens natos est. 
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had gone off to perdition, might bj the same sex be brought back to 
salvation. Eve had believed the serpent; Mary believed Gabriel. 
What sin the former committed by believing, the latter blotted out by 
believing. But Eve then conceived nothing in her womb from the 
word of the devil. Nay, she did conceive. For, after that, as abject, 
she should obey, and in pangs bring forth. The word of the devil im- 
pregnated her, and she brought forth a devil, a fratricide. On the oth- 
er hand, Mary brought forth him who should at length save Israel, the 
carnal brother, his murderer. Into the womb, therefore, God brought 
down his Word, the good brother, that he might efface the remem- 
brance of the bad brother. Christ had to come forth thence for the sal- 
Tation of man, whither man, already condemned, had entered. . . . (c. 
20.) What there is new in Christ's being born of a virgin, is mani- 
fest ; namely, that it was of a virgin, according to the reason which we 
have given ; and that a virgin might be our regeneration, . . . sanctified 
through Christ. 

In his work against Marcion, B. III. c. 9, Tertullian expresses 
himself thus : Christ in respect to the flesh, had to be born of the flesh, 
that by his nativity he might form anew our nativity ; and thus also 
might by his death dissolve our death, by rising again in the flesh, in 
which he was born that he might be able also to die. 

In another class of passages, Irenaeus teaches that the extraordina- 
ry generation of Christ, which, he says, was given for a sign of salva- 
tion, must be received by faith : we must, as it were, come into it, and 
. accede to the divinely appointed arrangement. 

Alluding to the wiles of that old serpent, the tempter, as recorded 
in the third chapter of Genesis, and to the account given in the book 
of Numbers (21: 8), and to the words of our Lord, in the Gospel ac- 
cording to John (3: 14 and lo, and 12: 32), he says it was taught that 
men cannot be saved from the ancient sting of the serpent, unless they 
believe in him who, in the likenessof our sinful flesh, was on the cross 
lifted up from the earth. IV. 2: 7. (in G. c. 5.) 

He asks. How shall man come to God, unless God come to man ? 
How indeed shall he leave the generation of death, if he does not come 
into the new generation wonderfully and unexpectedly given by God, 
for a sign of salvation, — the regeneration which is from the virgin 
through faith ? Or what adoption shall they receive from God who 
remain in this generation which is according to man in the world ? 
IV. 33: 4 (in G. c. 59). In other places he leaches thus : 

Those of the human race who believe God and follow his word, re- 
ceive that salvation which is from him. IV. 33: 15. (in G. c. 66). 

In respect to condition, so to speak, we are all children of God 
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because we are a!l made by him. But as to obeying him and receiv- 
ing his doctrine, all are not children of God, but they who believe 
him, and do his will. IV. 41: 2. (inG. c. 79). 

The Ebionites are unreasonable, not receiving into their mind by 
faith the union of God and man, but persevering in the old leaven of 
generation ; not willing to understand that the Holy Spirit came apoo 
Mary, and the power of the Highest overshadowed her. Wherefore 
also what was generated is holy, and the Son of the most high God, 
the Father of all, who performed his incarnation, and exhibited the 
new generation ; that, as by the former generation we have inherited 
death, so by this generation we might inherit life. V. 1:3. 

But who are they that are here saved, and- receive eternal life? Is 
it not they who love God, and who believe his promises, and in respect 
to malice are made little ones ? IV. 28: 3. (in G. c. 47). 

The Lord descended into those places which are under the earth, 
preaching also to them his advent ; there being remission of sins to 
those who believe on him. But on him they all believed who hoped 
in him ; that is, who foretold his advent, and complied with his ar- 
rangements, — the just men and prophets, and patriarchs, to whom he 
remitted sins in the same manner as to us. . . . For all men come short 
of the glory of God; and they who regard his light are glorified, not 
by themselves, but by the Lord's advent. IV. 27: 2. (in G. c. 45). 

Irenaeus, in giving a summary of the doctrine taught by the apos- 
tles, proceeds to say in reference to our Lord, That they who believe 
in him shall be incorruptible and incapable of suffering, and receive 
the kingdom of heaven. IV. 24: 2. He quotes as authoritative the 
passage, 1 John, 5: 1, Whosoever believeth that Jesus is the Christ is 
born of God. III. 16: 8. And says, Jesus Christ our Lord makes 
them who believe in his name children of God. III. 6: 2. 

At the same time, in our being renewed in our minds and prepared 
for heaven, he often ascribes an essential influence to the Holy Spirit : 

Thus therefore God was manifested; for through all these things 
God the Father is shown, the Spirit indeed operating, the Son minis- 
tering, the Father approving, and man consummated to salvation. IV. 
20: 6. (in G. c. 37). 

. . . Signifying that Christ would from among freemen and servants 
make children of God, giving alike to us all the gift of the Spirit that 
quickens us. IV. 21: 3. (in G. c. 38). 

For by the hands of the Father, that is, by the Son and the Spirit, 
man is made according to the likeness of God. V. 6: 1. 

He quotes the epistle to the Ephesians (1: 13) — In whom ye also 
trusted after that ye heard the word of truth, the gospel of your salrt- 
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tion ; in whom also aAer that ye believed, ye were sealed with that 
holy Spirit of promise, which is the earnest of our inheritance — and 
then adds, Thus therefore this the pledge dwelling in us now makes us 
spiritual. . . . Yet this is done, not by ceasing to have flesh, but by hav- 
ing the communion of thq Spirit. For they to whom the apostle wrote, 
were not without flesh, but they had received the Spirit of God by 
which we cry Ahba, Father. V. 8: 1. 

He alludes to the grafting of the olive : — As the wild olive inserted 
loses not the substance of its wood, but changes the quality of its 
fruit, and takes another name, being now no longer a wild olive, but 
a fruitful olive; thus also the man inserted by faith, and receiving the 
Spirit of God, loses not the substance of his flesh, but changes the qual- 
ity of his fruit, his works, and receives another name, signifying that 
change which is for the better : he is now denominated, not flesh and 
blood, but a spiritual man. Moreover, as the wild olive, if it does not 
receive insertion, continues useless to its owner, through its wild qual- 
ity, and as the unfruitful wood is cut down and cast into the Are ; so 
also the man not receiving by faith the insertion of the Spirit, contin- 
ues to be what he was before : being flesh and blood, he cannot inherit 
the kingdom of God. V. 10: 2. And after illustrating and confirming 
these sentiments at some length, he concludes by quoting the words of 
the apostle, (Rom. 8: 14), For as many as are led by the Spirit of God, 
they are the sons of God. 

In another passage, he says : And again, giving to the disciples the 
authority of regeneration unto God, he said to them, Go, teach all na- 
tions, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Spirit. For bylhe prophets he promised to pour this out 
in the last times upon his servants and handmaids, that they might 
prophesy. Whence also he descended on the Son of God, made the 
son of man, accustoming himself to dwell with the human race, and 
to rest on men, and to dwell with what God had made, working the will 
of the Father in them, and renewing them from their old condition to 
the new condition in Christ III. 17: 1. (inG. c. 19). 

Here it seems too obvious to require any comment, that Irenaeus 
contemplated the conversion of persons whose minds should be en- 
lightened by evangelical instruction, and influenced by the Holy Spir- 
it ; and who, by being baptized, should make a suitable profession of 
their faith. At the same time, it ought to be known that he attribu. 
ted to our baptism some special eflicacy ; for it may be useful to see 
the germ of an opinion which soon came to exert great influence. 
The extent of the efficacy alluded to, is very distinctly expressed in 
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the following passage : That union which is unto incorruption our 
bodies have received by the laver, but our minds by the Spirit. 
Whence also both are necessary ; since both are profitable in respect 
to the life of God. III. 17: 2. A similar efficacy he attributes also to 
the eucharist : — Our bodies upon receiving the eucharist, he says, are 
no longer corruptible, but have the hope of the eternal resurrection. 
IV. 18: 5. (in G. c. 34). See also V. 2: 3. With this it may be 
well to connect what he had affirmed just before, namely : But alto- 
gether vain are they who contemn the whole arrangement of God, 
and deny the salvation of the flesh, and spurn its regeneration, saying 
that it is not capable of incorruptibility. V. 2: 2. 

Clement of Alexandria, writing near the close of the second centu- 
ry, uses the following remarkable expressions: — Knowledge, therefore, 
is illumination, which removes ignorance, and gives perspicacity. 
Now the rejection of the bad is the bringing of the good to light; for 
what ignorance has sadly bound, is happily loosed by knowledge. 
And these bands are quickly dissolved hf/ faith indeed on the part of 
man^ htU by grace on the part of God; our sins being removed by one 
healing remedy, Baptism, receivf.d in the due exercise op the 
MIND. See his work entitled the Paedagogue, B. I. c. 6.^ 

Like Clement, Irenaeus seems to have taken it for granted that 
baptism was received in the exercise of reason and of faith, and that 
as being a most emphatic expression of faith on the part of men, it 
was pre-eminently connected with grace on the part of God. 

If we have this in mind, it will help very much towards explaining 
a passage in which he speaks of certain persons thus : They were 
sent by Satan to deny the baptism of regeneration unto God, and 
reject the whole faith. I. 21: 1. (in G. c. 18). He contended, as we 
have already seen, that ' our bodies' were affected * by the laver, but 
our minds by the Spirit,* so that both were renewed or regenerated, 
and united to God ; — wc being understood to have received the fun- 
damental doctrines of the Gospel in the liveliest exercise of faith, at 
the moment of our baptism. He, it had already been stated by Ire- 
naeus, he who retains unwavering in himself the rule of truth, 
which he received along with baptism, will acknowledge the terms 
derived from the Scriptures, and the readings, and the parables. I. 
9: 4. (in G. c. 1, near the end). 

* ^DTKj^ib^ upa 7} yvoGig koTiv^ 6 t^a^avii^ov t^v a-^-voicof koI rd diopariKdv kv- 
Ti^elg, u?^Aa kol tj rdv Xeipovuv a;roji3oA;), rd>v KpsiTTovuv eartp cTroicaAir^nf. d 
yap 7/ uyvoia avva^rjae koku^, ravra diii tt/^ hn)'VCJ(7Eug uvalvcrai JcaXwf • rd. di 
dea^u ravra, j ruxoc, uvicTai • TriareL fiiv uv^pumi^if, de'iKrf de Ty ;t"P*'"* ' "^t«- 
uivuv Tuv nhfififie'kqfiuTuv kvl naiuvit,) <papfj.aK(f» XoyiKifi PaTrriafiari, 
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On this passage, Massuet, the editor of the most, valuable and com- 
plete edition of Irenaeas, (which was published at Venice, in 1734,) 
has the following note : — * He means the general faith, that especially, 
as he himself explains in the next chapter, which is in one God, the 
Father almighty ; and in one Jesus Christ, the Son of God, incarnate 
for our salvation ; and in the Holy Spirit who foretold by the prophets 
the arrangements of God, and the advent, and that generation which 
18 from the virgin, and the passion, etc. This faith Irenaeus repre- 
sents as having been received along with baptism, as what the cate- 
chumens were taught so accurately before baptism, and what in 
baptism itself they professed, according to the words of its institution ; 
as Tertullian states in his book on Public Shows. ... To this faith 
received in baptism and solemnly sworn to, almost all the holy Fath- 
ers who have written against the heretics, have referred, supposing 
that nothing is more efficacious for refuting the novelty of profane 
dogmas. . . . But the more boldly did our author urge this kind of 
argument against the^alentinians, because they had impiously reject- 
ed the whole of the apostolic symbol or creed which was professed by 
those who were to be baptized. 

In another place Irenaeus says, And since in that formation which 
was according to Adam, man made in transgression, needed (he laver 
of regeneration, after he [the Saviour] put clay on his [the blind man's] 
eyes, he said to him, Go to Siloam and wash, at the same time 
restoring to him both the formation and that regeneration which is by 
the laver. And on account of this, when washed, he came seeing, so 
that he might know him by whom he was formed, and recognize him 
who gave him life. V. 15: 3. And in one of his Fragments^ on the 
book of Kings, is found the following paragraph : It was not in vain 
that anciently the leprous Naaman was cleansed upon being baptized, 
but it was for our instruction ; who, being leprous in sins, are by the 
holy water and the calling upon the Lord, cleansed from the old trans- 
gressions, as new-born children, being spiritually regenerated, accord- 
ing to what our Lord said : Except any one be born again, by water 
and the Spirit, he shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven. 

How much of the representation in these two passages is fanciful, 
and how much evangelical, it is not necessary to determine. It is 
sufficient to know, and I do not hesitate to admit, that Irenaeus some- 
times speaks of a regeneration as being connected with baptism. 
And, in view of the many passages which have been adduced, it 
surely cannot be denied that he also sometimes speaks of a regenera- 
tion, and sometimes uses some kindred term, in various other con- 
nections^^ 

^ Ex. Ms.Bibliothecae Coislianae Catena. 
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With baptism he associated the decisire reception of the true Chris- 
tian faith, and transition from the world into the church, from a state 
of bondage to a state of redemption, from spiritual death to spiritual 
life. In some degree at least, he confounded the sign with the thing 
signified. This, it is well known, was done too generally, even in his 
early time. And thus occasion was given for some of the Gnostics to 
object that an undue efficacy was attributed to baptism. One extreme 
is apt to produce its opposite. Hence, it seems, they rejected what he 
denominates the baptism of regeneration. And to his strong stateroeot 
of this he adds the following : But they say that redemption belongs 
necessarily to them who have received the perfect knowledge, so that 
they are regenerated unto the power that is over all ; for that oih^- 
wise it is impossible to enter within the Fulness (ivjog nXijQoifAatog)^ 
since it is this that leads them into Profundity (to ^a^oi). Indeed, 
it is said, that the baptism of the appearing Jesus was of the forgive- 
ness of sins, but that the redemption of Christ who descended upon 
him, was unto perfection. The one, they assert, was animal ; the 
other, spiritual ; and the baptism of John was announced unto repent- 
ance ; but the redemption was procured by Jesus unto perfection ; and 
that it is this concerning which he says, / have another haptitm 
to he baptized vnth, and very much do I hasten to it. And to the 
sons of Zebedee, when their mother requested of the Lord to seat 
them with him in his kingdom on his right hand and on his left, they 
say that he set forth this redemption, saying. Can ye he baptized fcith 
the baptism that lam aboiU to be baptized with f And they affirm that 
Paul has often expressly mentioned the redemption that is in Christ Je^ 
sus. I. 21: I and 2 (in G. c. 18). Compare § 4. 

Irenaeus himself, as we have seen, does not always confound bap- 
tism with regeneration, renewal, restoration, or introduction to a bet- 
ter state. Often, when he speaks of these, he has in view the incarna- 
tion and mediatorial work of Christ, as bringing the human family in- 
to a new relation to God. He gives great prominence to faith and to 
the Holy Spirit, in whatever connection they may appear. And in s 
Fragment of his that remains,^ he says. The first thing is to deny one's 
self, and follow Christ ; and they who do thus, go on unto perfection, 
performing all the will of the Teacher, being children of God by the 
spiritual regeneration {dia tijs naXXiyevsaiag t^g nvevfAatui^g), and 
heirs of the kingdom of heaven ; for they who seek this first, shall not 
be deserted. 

* £x Codicibas manoscriptis Bibliothecae Regiae Tartnensis. 
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ARTICLE III. 

WILL THE GRANT) CONSUMMATION, GIVING THE KINGDOMS 
OF THIS WORLD TO CHRIST, BE INTRODUCED UNDER THE 
DISPENSATION OF THE SPIRIT 1 

By Rev. Joseph Steele, Castleton, Vt. 

What question can be of greater practical importance to the church 
of Jesus Christ, at a time when so many signs proclaim the day near 
at hand. Already the millenarian sees it at the door, and concentrates 
his plans and efforts upon those duties which harmonize with such 
expectation. He feels dissatisfied with the tardy and far reaching 
plans of benevolence, and earnestly demands that the church give up 
her dreams of evangelizing the world, and hasten to gather in the last 
gleanings of the vintage. In all the aggressive movements of the day, 
and the success which has crowned them, he sees no cheering indica- 
tions. In his view, the world is only waxing worse ; the gospel is only 
a proclamation and not the power of God for the world's salvation ; 
the good for which it was designed is nearly accomplished ; and no- 
thing great, nothing important, touching Zion's prosperity, is to be 
anticipated until the Redeemer shall come in person. On the con- 
trary, a large portion of the church, adopting other views, and reading 
their duty in harmony with the expectation that, under the dispensa- 
tion of the Spirit, the heathen are to be given to Christ for an inher- 
itance, are laying plans and combining their energies to send the gos- 
pel to every creature ; confident that the great harvest is yet to be 
gathered. In their view the cause is making progress, the signs be- 
token success, and the blessing of God upon their efforts is the seal of 
hid approbation. They fancy that the systems of paganism are becom- 
ing decrepit, that the throne of Antichrist is tottering, and that the 
year of jubilee is near. 

Views so widely dissimilar must exert widely different effects. 

How far the Millenarian views, if generally adopted, would change 
the direction of the church, experience has not yet taught us ; 
but it seems manifest to us, that the effect would be, dispiriting and 
disastrous in the extreme. The influence of opposing views may fairly 
be estimated from the past. No era in the history of thechurch is more 
clearly marked, than that of modern missions, and the fact is well 
established, that the originators and most active promoters of theni^ 
held the doctrine, that the world would be subjugated to Christ under 
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the dispensation of the Spirit. The first appeal to the churches on 
the subject of a general concert made by ministers in Scotland, 
more than a century since, is founded upon this doctrine. President 
Edwards took up that appeal, and urged it with great force on the 
same ground. Fuller and his compeers, who actually established the 
Monthly Concert, out of which grew the work of missions, held the 
same sentiments and made them the spring of their enterprising zeal. 
It would be a deeply interesting work to trace the history of the mis- 
sionary spirit as it grew and expanded in the minds of these devoted 
men, in connection with the great idea that the world is to be con- 
verted to Christ. They acted under a sense of responsibility for the 
accomplishment of this ; they felt that the work depended upon tlie 
Holy Spirit; and they prayed that the Spirit might be poured from 
on high. An unusual spirit of prayer was gradually difiused in the 
churches. Christian benevolence and enterprise increased From 
step to step the work advanced until it has become the wonder and 
glory of the age. Let any one ask the question, what would there be 
lefl if all which has evidently grown out of the missionary character 
of our times were blotted out, and be will readily perceive how much 
it has accomplished. Can it now be believed that such fruits have 
sprung from an error so important as that of mistaking the object of 
the present dispensation, and the great end of Christ's second appear- 
ing? We grant there is danger in judging either doctrines or practice 
by immediate results; but if the Saviour's rule has any value, it is 
safe to judge both by their fruits when the experience of a century 
has fairly proved of what kind they are. 

Such views and the results which have followed are in admirable 
harmony with the general object and plan of redemption. We know 
that the dominion of Satan in our world is a usurped dominion. By 
seducing man to sin, the great deceiver found opportunity to mar the 
work of God. Changed from love of God to hatred, from loyalty to 
disobedience,'man became the willing subject of Satan. This triumph 
Satan has maintained hitherto; and so successfully has the strong roan 
armed kept his palace, that he is rightfully styled " the god of this 
world.'' Could he but retain this dominion, his triumph would be 
complete. This cannot be. The truth and honor of Jehovah are 
both engaged to trample Satan under foot, and give the heritage to his 
beloved Son. How is this to be accomplished ? It is plain it might 
have been done by an exertion of almighty power, and in this way the 
holy angels may have expected to see it accomplished, when man fell. 
This however was not the method his wisdom chose ; and in the first 
promise made to the fallen race, he declares that the usurped domin* 
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ion shall be recovered by the '* Seed of the woman." So it has been 
up to this hour ; all that has been recovered has been recovered by 
Christ. Not one subject has been regained since Adam fell, except 
through the work of redemption. So it will be, it is reasonable to 
conclude, with the whole promised dominion of Christ ; and it is 
highly probable in itself that this dominion will extend over the whole 
earth. If Satan continue to the end, lord of (his world, as he has been 
hitherto, how is he despoiled of his usurpation ? If he hold his do- 
minion as long as the world stands, will he not seem to have main- 
tained his supremacy? Or if the gospel age shall terminate, and 
Christ appear in power and glory before he is dethroned, will it not be 
the power of God, not the Seed of the woman, which bruises his head? 
This thought becomes the more convincing when we consider what 
vast preparations are made in the gospel for the express end of man's 
recovery ; and, though designed for the whole world, they have been 
made effectual hitherto only to a limited extent. The command to 
preach the gospel to every creature, with the promise that in it shall 
all the families of the earth be blessed, clearly indicates a glorious tri- 
umph. If now the success of the gospel continue to be limited, as it 
has been, will it not seem to be a failure? Will there not be an ap- 
pearance, at least, of undertaking to build, and not being able to finish ? 
Is it not most reasonable to suppose, after the Son of God has made a 
sacrifice of his life for the avowed purpose of destroying the works 
and the power of |hc devil, that he will, hy that sacrifice, accomplish 
the end ? 

Is it not also to be expected that Jesus Christ, " who suffered 
shame and reproach in this world, and was condemned and put to death 
as a malefactor by man, should have this reproach removed in the 
sight of all men, and that the cause in which he suffered and died, 
should prevail and be victorious in this same world where he suffered 
and died, and he be exalted and extolled and be very high." The 
enemies of Christ have always hated and derided the cross, and have 
uied all means to overturn it. They even laugh it to scorn, and in- 
sultingly boast that Christ can never reign on the earth by means of 
the cross. Shall they not be disappointed, and their arrogant false- 
hood be made apparent ? The great question now at issue is, not the 
supremacy of God, but the supremacy of the cross of Christ. With 
all his malice, Satan can aspire to nothing greater than to hinder the 
success and tarnish the glory of the cross. This is his great object. 
Can it be possible that he will prevail ? Another of his cunning wiles 
18, to make it appear that Christianity is nothing better than any other 
system of religion, or any moral theory ; and more than this, that it is 
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often evil and mischievous. How shall this * artifice, which has so 
largely prevailed in every age, be overthrown, unletts it be shown by 
experiment on a large scale, in the general spread of the gospel, that 
this, and this only can renovate the world. Thus will the long delay of 
the gospel triumph give full opportunity to manifest the insufficiency of 
all other means, and cover them with merited disgrace, and also ren- 
der its final triumph much more illustrious. In this way, God will 
make foolish the wisdom of this world. It is said, all these ends will be 
attained by Christ's second coming — that when he appears " in the 
glory of his Father with all the holy angels," his enemies will be con- 
founded and Christ be honored. Be it so ; yet if it is accomplished 
by the glory of the Father^ it is not done hy the cross ; nor can we con- 
ceive that the glory of the second coming should have any influence 
to take away the reproach that the cross is of none effect, or to make 
manifest that it is the power of God unto salvation* 

The doctrine that the world will be subjugated to Christ under the 
dispensation of the Spirit, is also confirmed by the importance given 
to the work of redemption. This is the grand work of time. For it 
the world was created and man formed upon it. Its history, drawn by 
the pen of inspiration, shows that all events look to this as if it were 
the grand object; and designed, more than all things else, to advance 
the glory of God. Hence the angels look upon it with so great admi- 
ration, and are filled with exalted praises when they contemplate its 
mysteries. As it is the work of time, so time must last till it be com- 
plete. The results also must be commensurate with the importance 
of the work, and fully answer to what is said of the power of the gos- 
pel, which " is as the fire and like a hammer that breaketh the rock 
in pieces." To us it seems incredible, that a work which the Scrip- 
tures so delight to magnify, a work which has been introduced with 
such an array of preparation, and which gives promise of results so 
vast, should be brought to a sudden termination when it has scarcely 
made an impression upon this world of sin, and when the dominion 
and the greatness of it under the whole heaven is still in the hands of 
Satan. What becomes of the promise, " It shall bruise thy head," if 
Satan is forever the oppressor ? Does not the Scripture view of the 
work of redemption carry us forward insensibly to the conclusion that 
it will make conquest of the world 1 The Scriptures indeed tell us 
of " the glory of his power, and the brightness of his appearing," not 
however as means for carrying on this work, but as results following 
from its completion. When the work is done, then shall the end be, 
and then will Christ '* come to be glorified in his saints, and to be ad» 
mired in all them that believe." We are aware that it may be said, that 
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the reaolts are not small even on the present scale ofsuccess — the num* 
ber who have been redeemed is already immensely great — and if in 
fants are reckoned in the number of the saved, we may fairly estimate 
the whole company of the redeemed as exceeding that of the lost This 
does not in the least abate the force of the argument, because it does 
not alter the fact that the power and glory of this world is and ever 
ha$ been in the hands of the usurper ; and the cause of Christ is trod- 
den down and oppressed. If all the oppression of Christ and his peo- 
ple in our world is only the bruising of his heel, we again ask, what 
becomes of the promise, " It shall bruise thy head t" 

This remarkable prophecy claims particular notice. It is the first 
on record, and contains the germ of the whole history of redemption. 
God says, ''I will put enmity between thy seed and her seed ; it shall 
bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his heel.'' This enmity, and 
the fruits of it, in bruising the heel of Christ, are apparent in the suf« 
fefing and dishonor which Satan has been instrumental in bringing 
apon him ; and in the opposition he has made to the interest and 
church of Christ in the world. This determines the nature of the con- 
test, and who are the conflicting parties. It is a war, not between 
God and Satan, but between the Redeemer and the seducer — the 
seed of the woman and the seed of Satan. The conflict dates from 
the day of the curse, and the history of the church is the history of 
its progress. What is the result thus far 1 Is the head of Satan yet 
bruised 7 This no one pretends. The most brilliant successes of the 
cross have been in the midst of the most powerful opposition of the 
Adversary ; and the church has felt the bruising of the heel in perse- 
cutions, and opposing stratagems at every step of her progress. At 
no time has Satan's dominion in the world been broken. Past results 
then show us what is meant, by ** bruising the heel." True criticism 
obliges us to interpret one part of this passage by the other — to make 
the war begun and carried on by the seed of the woman and the seed 
of the serpent, to be ended with them — and to look to have it con- 
tinued and ended in the same state and by the same means that it has 
been thus far waged. It follows that this world is the battle-field, and 
the gospel and the cross are the means by which the victory is to be 
gained. ** Bruising the head** must come in the same order of works 
with ** bruising the heel," and it will come when all the cunning arti- 
fices of Satan are defeated, and Christ triumphs by means of the gos- 
pel. Can anything short of this answer to the language of his 
prophecy f 

The promise to Abraham is to the same efiect — *' In them shall 
all the nations of the earth be blessed." This promise, which the 
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apostle expressly applies to Christ, carries the blessing to all the kin- 
dreds of the earth. The nations of the earth can be blessed in Chrtat, 
only by being made subjects of his kingdom ; and the promise cannot 
have its fulfilment unless the nations are subdued by the goepei, and 
by means of the gospel, Christ reigns over the earth. It is a roisera* 
ble evasion of the argument from these and similar passages, to rep- 
resent that this promise may be' fulfilled by the destruction of the na- 
tions which are now upon the earth, and by peopling it again from 
the multitudes of the pious dead, with nations who receive Christ and 
are blessed in him. God is able " to raise up children to Abraham 
from the stones in the street,'' but had he done this, as being more 
simple and easy than to convert men by the Holy Ghost, would Christ 
have seen of the travail of his soul, even though the new creations bad 
exceeded the sands of the sea? God is able to build " new heavens 
and a new earth,' and to people it again with holy beings, but what has 
this to do with the promised fruit of Christ's sufferings and death! 
The promises we have been considering relate to the nature and results 
of the mediatorial work in this world ; and it is absurd to trace their 
fulfilmeut in other worlds and by other agencies. 

In John 12: 31, 32, we have a strong confirmation of the interpre- 
tation we have given to those passages. Then Christ, in anguish of 
soul prayed, " Father glorify ihy Son ;" then came a voice from 
heaven saying, '* I have both glorified it, and will glorify it again." 
As this voice was not understood by his disciples, though expresslj 
designed for their instruction and benefit, Jesus condescends to ex- 
plain its import. This he does by saying, " Now is the judgment of 
this world ; now shall the prince of this world be cast out And I, if 
I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto roe;" thos 
teaching that the voice from heaven wns the assurance of the Father, 
that by means of his sufferings and redemption work, the head of Satan 
should be bruised, and all the nations of the earth be blessed in him. 
"By his appearance in this world," says Prof. Tholuck in his Commen- 
tary, in loc. " by his last passion and death, Christ realizes the high- 
est vnanoi^ (obedience) and in so doing he breaks down the dominion 
of sin ; the kingdom of God comes in with power ; the rejecting judg- 
ment of God against wickedness is fulfilled ; and the Saviour beholds 
Satan like lightning fall from heaven. Luke 10: 8. For if the pow- 
er of the kingdom of evil is broken down by that great fact of Redemp- 
tion, then is the power of Satan, who is the ruler of this kingdom, bro- 
ken with it." The casting out of Satan, and the drawing all men to 
himself clearly refer to the same event ; the one looking more directly 
to the overthrow of hostile forces, and the other to the salatary effects 
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of Christ's owq agency through the gospel. The drawing will be co- 
extensive with the brealcing down of Satan's kingdom, and in this full 
accomplishment of both, the glory of the latter day will appear. Such 
we think must be the import of Christ's words. The whole tenor of 
Scripture in referencl^ to the nature and ends of the mediatorial work, 
leads us irresistibly to the conclusion that the great conflict between 
Sfttan and the seed of the woman, will be settled under the dispensa- 
tion of the Spirit Its great design is to despoil the usurper and give 
the inheritance to the Redeemer. Hence when Christ appears, Satan 
falls like lightning from heaven. 

Let us now turn to those prophetic promises which speak of what 
the church is to be. Her future glory is the theme of prophetic rap- 
ture in the Old Testament and in the New. « The mountain of the 
Lord's house shall be exalted above the hills." " The glory of Leba- 
non shall be given unto it." '* The stone cut without hands" shall 
become a great mountain and fill the whole earth. These are a few 
out of many Scriptures which speak of the glory which is to come. 
Shall this be under the dispensation of the Spirit? We appeal to the 
Scriptures themselves for the answer. The question, be it remem- 
bered, concerns not the arithmetic of prophecy, but only the correct 
interpretation of the language itself; and our eyes are strangely hold- 
en, if this does teach us to expect the promised glory before the end 
of the present dispensation. *' The mountain of the Lord's house shall 
be established in the top of the mountains, and shall be exalted above 
the hills : and all nations shall flow unto it And many people shall 
go and say, come ye, and let us go up to the mountain of the Lord, to 
the house of the God of Jacob ; and he will teach us of his ways, and 
we will walk in his paths ; for out of it shall go forth the law, etc." 
We ask now of what age or dispensation does the prophet speak. 
The description and imagery is by no means suited to such a heaven- 
ly state as is supposed to succeed the destruction of this world ; nei- 
ther is it suited to any other age or dispensation. It is appropriate only 
to the present dispensation, and a time of great and general prosperity 
to the church. A time when men seek after knowledge, when the 
law goes forth out of Zion, and the word of the Lord from Jerusalem, 
when the spirit of war gives place to love of peace, and when the gos- 
pel is made effectual to the nations by the Holy Ghost The present 
dispensation is exactly fitted for such a time as this; what other dis- 
pensation is? 

The time when ** the glory of the Lord shall he revealed, and all 
flesh shall see it together," Isa. 40: 5, must be the time of the grand 
consummation ; but the precursor of this renders it certain that it be- 
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]oDg» to the dispensation of the Spirit. It is the voice of John, crying in 
the wilderness ; it is preparing the way of the Lord ; it is all the work of 
the gospel, and it all belongs to gospel times. In like manner " the 
stone cut without hands" makes its way to fill the whole earth, break- 
ing in pieces and consuming all other kingdoms, showing the work to 
be progressive in its character, and also that it belongs to the age to 
which the kingdoms belong which are subdued by it. In the second 
Psalm we have the solemn decree of the Father that the heathen shall 
be given to the Son for an inheritance. By what means is this decree, 
which secures the glorious triumph, to be executed ? The prophet 
tells us, " the king is set, ox poured out — upon the holy hill of Zioo," 
the well known figurative denomination of the Christian church. 
Does not this clearly indicate that the church is to be the instrument T 
Does not a king conquer by means of his subjects ? The espressioo 
I have poured out mi/ king — may be equivalent to — * I haye constitQf- 
ted my king by pouring out my Spirit ;' and then it refers to the aban- 
dant and glorious out-pouring of the Spirit on the primitive disciples, 
and to those still more abundant effusions of the same Spirit, yet to 
be enjoyed, in which Christ '' shall come down like rain upon the 
mown grass ; as showers that water the earth. Are not these the 
means indicated by the prophet? But the grand condition of the per* 
formance of the decree is, asking. Though the decree is irreversible, 
it is not to be performed but upon this condition. Yet the prescribed 
asking is not to be made by the Messiah in his own person only ; else 
how shall we account for the long delay ? In himself has not the de- 
sire ever been as strong as it can be, and in this sense has he not kmg 
since asked in the fulness of his soul ? But there is a constructive 
onc^ness between Christ and his people. As they are to be joint- heirs 
with him in this profession of the promised ascendancy, so they are 
united with him in the condition of fervent supplication. If then 
the church is joined with Christ in the asking^ if he as king conquers 
by his own people, if the glory of his kingdom comes through the out- 
pouring of the Spirit; can it be doubted to what dispensation it be- 
longs ? We read in Ps. 82: 2. ** All the ends of the earth shall 
remember and turn unto the Lord ; and all the kindreds of the nations 
shall worship before him." This will be the dayof Zion^s glory and 
triumph : and this day comes thVough the dispensation of the Spirit. 
What language could more clearly describe his effectual operations, 
causing guilty men to remember their former ways, and turn from 
them unto the Lord? And thus it is that the kingdoms of the world 
are given to Christ, and all the kindreds of the nations are made to 
worship before him. These passages may suffice to show what b the 
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general tenor of the Scriptures, when speaking of glory which awaits 
the church of Jesus Christ upon the earth, and the means by which it 
is to be brought about. This is the appearing of Christ in the abun- 
dant out-pouring of the divine Spirit, and in the glory of the redemp- 
tiTC work, — not his final appearing in the clouds of heaven. 

There is a beautiful harmony between this view of the coming and 
those parables of Christ which speak of the progressive character of 
the gospel. The grain of mustard seed, from the smallest beginning, 
grows to the largest size. The leaven, by a sure but gradual process, 
leavens the whole lump. In both the process may be more rapid at 
one time than at another, owing to the increase of heat, or some other 
favoring circumstance, but the same principle remains, and advances 
to the end, when the whole lump is leavened. Did not the divine 
principle begin to operate when the Holy Ghost was poured out at 
the Pentecost? Will it not continue to operate till the world is reno- 
vated? Do not these parables absolutely exclude the idea of the 
breaking up of the present system before the glorious result shall ap- 
pear 7 How can they be made to harmonize with the supposition 
that the age of the Spirit must end, and Christ appear in a new dis- 
pensation before the promised glory come ? 

The triumphant reign of Christ upon the earth is abundantly estab- 
lished by the prophecies both of the Old and the New Testament. 
Daniel, in the vision of " the great image," speaks of this kingdom, 
as " a stone cut without hands, which became a great mountain and 
filled the whole earth." Again in the vision of the " four beasts," he 
describes it as the kingdom given to the Son of man and to the saints 
of the Most High, which is to supercede all other kingdoms. In the 
Revelation the same glorious kingdom is represented in three distinct 
visions. The first is at the sounding of the seventh trumpet, (chap. 
11: 16,) when " there were great voices in heaven, saying. The king- 
doms of this world are become the kingdom of our Lord, and of his 
Christ ; and he shall reign forever and ever." Again, in the first verse 
of the 19th chap, the same thing is described by the marriage of the 
Lamb, consequent upon the fall of Babylon and the judgment of the 
great whore. In the first verse of the 20th chap, it is again mentioned, 
as consequent to the destruction of the beast and the false prophet, and 
the binding of Satan, which follows upon the destruction of the last of 
his allies. That these all refer to the same event is evident, from the 
resemblance of the things described, and from the inapplicability of 
either to any other predicted event. Whatever is meant by the proph- 
ets of old in their descriptions of the glory which is to come ; the 
same is meant by " the kingdoms of the world becoming the kingdom 
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of Christ ;" by the ** marriage of the Lamb ;" and by the saints '* reign- 
ing with Christ a thousand years.'' The difference in the descrip- 
tions is only the difference resulting from different points of obserm- 
tion. The question which concerns the present discussion is, do 
these refer to the second personal advent of Christ 1 As there are 
other passages which speak of this advent about which there is no dis- 
pute, and which are very explicit ; we must learn from these what 
this advent is to be. Passages of doubtful import are to be deter- 
mined by those which are plain.! « This same Jesus which is taken 
up from you into heaven, shall so come in like manner as ye have 
seen him go up into heaven/' *' When the Son of man shall come in 
his glory, and all the holy angels with him ; then shall he sit upon the 
throne of his glory ; and before him shall be gathered all nations : and 
he shall separate them one from another as a shepherd divideth his 
sheep from the goats. For the Lord himself shall descend from 
heaven with a shout, with the voice of the archangel, and the trump 
of God. . . . And to you who are troubled rest with us when the Lord 
Jesus shall be revealed from heaven with his mighty angels, in flam- 
ing fire taking vengeance on them that know not God, — And when 
he shall come to be glorified in his saints. Behold the Lord cometh 
with ten thousand of his saints, to execute judgment upon all. And 
as it is appointed unto all men once to die, but afler this the judg* 
ment ; so Christ was once offered to bear the sins of many, and unto 
them that look for him shall he appear the second time without sin 
unto salvation." See also 2 Pet. 5: 7 — 10. 

These Scriptures, we think, establish the fiollowing points beyond 
all controversy, viz. that Christ will personally ap{)ear in our world bol 
once more ; — that the great object of that appearing is the general 
judgment including both the righteous and the wicked, — that all the 
dead will then be raised, and all be judged ; " for we must all appear 
before the judgment seat of Christ,'' — that the world will then be 
burned up, the righteous be taken to heaven, and the wicked be cast 
into hell forever. Now if such be the design and ends of Christ's 
coming, the prophecies referred to can have no reference to it ; for 
they clearly indicate that this world is to continue aAer the event of 
which they speak ; and John expressly informs us that it will be fol- 
lowed by the battle of Gog and Magog, and that again by the resur- 
rection of the dead and the final judgment (Rev. 20: 7 — 15). The 
jresurrection and the judgment here described are general in the fullest 
sense. Tixe dead small and great are raised, the books are opened, 
■ * 

^ Acts 1: U. Matt. 24: 30, 31. 1 Tbess. 4: 16. 2 Thcss. 1: 7, 9. Jade 14. Heb. 9: 
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and the book of life also, proYing the judgment of the righteoui as well 
as the wkhed. It is idle therefore to pretend that this describes the 
resurrection and judgment of the wicked only. No description of a 
general judgment in the Bible is more explicit. Besides, there is not 
one passage in the visions of Daniel, or of John above referred to^ 
which contains any such mention of the second advent, or of the gene* 
ral judgment as appears in the passages we have cited ; not one from 
which it would be possible to j^roM the doctrine of the second advent. 
Daniel has been thought to refer to this, when he '' saw one like the 
Son of Man come with the clouds of heaven, and come to the Ancient 
of Days — and then sees given him dominion and glory and a king* 
dom." But it should be observed that the coming here spoken of, is 
not to tkU earthy but to the Ancient of Days ; that is, to the throne of 
God in heaven ; and this was fulfilled when Christ aecended in the 
doude of heaven, andeat daum on the right hand of the Majesty on hiyh. 
In the visions of John there is no proof of the second advent. We 
look in vain for such proof at the sounding of the seventh trumpet, or 
in the vision of the marriage of the Lamb, or of the binding of Satan. 
It is said that the appearance of Christ and of the armies of heaven^ 
in the vision of the destruction of the beast and the false prophet (Rev. 
19: II) is proof that this refers to a personal advent, because Christ 
can be a symbol of no one but himself. But we fiud an appearance of 
the same Person in the same characters essentially, in the vision which 
precedes the letters to the churches of Asia. The argument therefore 
proves a personal advent at that time as really as at the time here re- 
ferred to, which is not true. Much stress has been laid upon the 20th 
chapter of the Revelation. But there is nothing here indicative of 
the second coming. The vision represents the old serpent bound by 
a strong angel, and cast into the bottomless pit, the saints seated upon 
thrones, and the souls of them who were beheaded for the witness of 
Jesus living and reigning with him a thousand years. This is the 
whole of the vision, unless we consider what is said respecting the rest 
of the dead as a part of it. Here it is certain that the binding of 
Satan with a chain cannot be understood literally, but must refer to 
some effectual restraint put upon him. In like manner the reigning 
of the saints, sitting upon thrones^ is not to be understood literally, but 
as having reference to their great power and dignity and prosperity 
when Satan is restrained. The souls of the martyrs living with Christ, 
has no fitness to symbolize the resurrection of their bodies, but is the 
appropriate representation of such a state of prosperity as if all the 
martyrs had come back to the earth, to live in triumph and to pervade 
the earth with iheir spirits. The coming Saviour fortss no part of the 
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vision. Could a feature so importaot have been omitted, or overlooked 
by the prophet, if it had formed a part of the event described t More- 
over, this vision does not embrace the resurrection of the dead and the 
final judgment, both of which are imeparabU from the second advent. 
John expressly informs us (vs. 7 — 15) that the resurrection and final 
judgment will both take place after the thousand yeare are expired. 
Wh^ John saw in this vision is called a reewrrection, indeed, and so 
is the recovery of lost sinners called a resurrection (see Luke 2: 34 in 
the Greek). True it is called a ^^Jiret resurrection,'* which implies a 
second; as much as a *^ second death" implies ^ first; but as the first 
and second deaths are different in their nature, so may the first and 
second resurrections be. There surely is no proof here that the bodies 
of any of the saints will be raised previous to the millennium ; and 
without the aid of other Scriptures, not even the great fact of Christ's 
second coming would be established. The obvious design of these 
visions seems to be, to exhibit the providence and grace of God mov- 
ing on with increasing majesty and power to the final conquest ; in 
the destruction of Babylon and the great whore; of the beast and the 
false prophet ; and of all the allies and resources of Satan ; and as the 
last act in " bruising his head,*' fitly introduced when his power is ut- 
terly broken, he himself is taken and shut up. Then is Christ's con- 
quest complete; his kingdom appears in glory, his saints are exalted 
and blessed; and the ** bruised heel" is recovered in restoring the 
memory of those who have been slain for Christ, and in making them 
to live in the general prevalence of their spirit and power upon the 
earth. Thus will all the prophecies be fulfilled which describe the 
prosperity of the church in the latter days. But how or when are they 
to be fulfilled on the supposition that the end of time immediately 
follows the destruction of the antichristian system 7 What existence 
has the church upon the present earth but in the wilderness ? How 
shall we reconcile the idea of Christ's second coming at a thousand 
years' distance from the last judgment, or, as some will have it, 360,000 
years, with those Scriptures which make them inseparable; which teach 
us that the wicked '' shall be punished with everlasting destruction 
from the presence of the Lord and from the glory of his power ; 

WHEN HE SHALL COME TO BE GLORIFIED IN HIS SAINTS, and tO be 

admired in all them that believe in that day ? How can the account 
of Satan's being loosed af\er a thousand years' restraint, and going 
forth to deceive the nations, and to gather together the armies of Gog 
and Magog, be made to comport with a state of immortality, or with 
the condition of men after their resurrection ? Will the sea and tke 
grave give up their dead to become followers of Satan in a new entei^ 
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prise, and not rather that they may *' be judged every man according 
to hb works 7" 

Many of the prophecies relating to the Jews furnish the strongest 
evidence that the day of Millennial glory will come through the dis- 
pensation of the Spirit What else can be the import of Hos. 3: 4, 5 ? 
The children of Israel are now and have been since the destruction of 
their city, in the condition described by the prophet, *' without a king, 
and without a prince, and without a sacrifice, and without an image, 
and without an ephod, and without a teraphim/' As the first part is 
fulfilled and fulfilling, so must the remainder yet be fulfilled. " After- 
ward shall the children of Israel return and seek the Lord their Qod 
and David their king, and shall fear the Lord and his goodness in the 
latter days." This remains to be accomplished by the operations of 
the divine Spirit For it is his peculiar ^work to cause men to return 
and seek the Lard their God. Nothing short of their conversion to God 
can be a fulfilment of this prophecy. 

In the Ilth chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, Paul teaches 
with great clearness, that there is to be a general conversion of the 
Jews, which is to be in some way consequent upon the conversion of 
the Gentiles, and attended with the most important and desirable re- 
sults for the rest of the world. " For if the casting away of them be 
the reconciling of the world, what shall the receiving of them be hot 
life from the dead ?" We have seen the catting away of the Jews, but 
not the receiving of them. This event is not to take place till after 
the fulness of the Gentiles is brought in ; that is, a Aer the conversion 
of multitudes of them. According to the apostle, the event of receiv- 
ing the Jews is to come through the mercy ihoum to the Gentilet, not as 
the result of the crisis of estrangement ; and the Gentiles therefore 
are to be instrumental in the restoration, through the blessing of Grod 
upon the goepeL Nothing is said of the restoration being sudden, or 
effected by miracle, or consequent upon the second advent If these 
things belong to the event, it must be learned from other parts of the 
Scripture. It is not taught by the apostle, as might be expected, if 
such were the fact ; for no one of the New Testament writers refers 
nore often, or with greater animation, to the second coming. As if 
to cut off the possibility of mistake, Paul tells how the event is to be 
brought about: '* And so all Israel shall be saved." That the Jewish 
people are meant by Israel, is certain from the context How, then, 
are they to be saved 7 Just in the way in which the prophets had 
foretold. '* Then shall come out of Zion the Deliverer, and shall 
turn«way ungodliness from Jacob. As for me, this my covenant 
with them, saith the Lord : my Spirit, which is npon them, and my 
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words which I have put in thy mouth, shall not depart out of thy 
mouth, nor out of the mouth of thy seed, nor out of the mouth of thy 
seed's seed, saith the Lord, from henceforth and foreter." How was 
it possible for Paul more clearly to have fixed the event to the di^>eii* 
sation of the Spirit ? How strangely at variance witlf this is the theory 
which makes the recovery of the Jew to result from Christ's second 
coming, at the crisis of the world's degeneracy ! and not from the 
lifting of the veil from their heart by the Holy Ghost, and the Delive- 
rer coming outof Zion ; — the church so long perpetuated by Gentile 
converts. 

Every reader of the Bible has noticed those numerous Scriptures 
which speak of a great general atUpauring of the Spirit in the latter 
dags. The views which we hare advanced pake these* intelligible 
and precious ; every other theory makes them difficult, and tends to 
divest them of interest. Christ taught that the descent of the Spirit 
was more important than his bodily presence, a truth which seems to 
be overlooked by those who see nothing important or decisive accom- 
plished till he appear again. The predictions relating to the Holy 
Spirit are in agreement with Christ's teaching. They magnify the 
work of the Spirit and the results of his agency. " I will pour water 
upon him that is thirsty, and floods upon the dry ground ; I will poor 
my Spirit upon thy seed, and my blessing upon thine ofl&pring ; and 
they shall spring up as among the grass, as willows by the water- 
courses." *' And it shall come to pass afterward, that I will pour mj 
Spirit upon all flesh, etc." The apostle Peter has assured us that this 
prophecy of Joel related to events which were to happen under the 
Christian dispensation, and that the scenes of Pentecost were a speci- 
men of what would be abundantly displayed. They could not have 
been a full accomplishment of the prophecy, because the few thou- 
sands affected on that day will by no means answer to the expression 
" all flesh." Neither was there a complete fulfilment of the prophecy 
in the success of the gospel in the apostles' day, which, though great, 
did in fact reach but a small proportion of the world. ** All flesh," 
does not necessarily mean every person ; but it surely indicates more 
than a mere fraction. Can it mean less than that the Spirit, in power 
and fulness, will be to the whole church what it was to the primitive 
disciples, and to the whole world what it was to the multitudes on the 
day of Pentecost ? Do not this and other predictions of the abundant 
outpouring of the Spirit, look forward to the times when *' the watch- 
men shall lift up the voice together — when the wolf shall dwell with 
the lamb — when the Lord shall extend peace to his church like a river, 
and the glory of the Gentiles like a flowing stream ?" Do they not refer 
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mainly to that last great onset in the mighty conflict, which is to be 
followed by voices in heaveni saying, '' the kingdoms of this world 
are beoome the kingdom of our Lord and his Christ, and he shall 
reign fore? er and ever V* 

God has put large honor upon the Holy Spirit in the prophecies. 
To leave these unexplained, or to enfeeble them by limiting the results 
to the rescue of a few captives, here and there, out of Satan's wide 
dominions, is to degrade the Divine Spirit from the place where 
prophets in their visions beheld him. The triumph of the Redeem- 
er's kingdom depends upon the ahundance of the Spirit. '' Not by 
might, nor by power, but by my Spirit saith the Lord." '* My king- 
dom is not of this world." It wants no central government established 
upon this earth ; it wants not the pomp of this world ; for " the Lord 
God himself will be the glory in the midst of it" It is a spiritual 
kingdom, and needs only that the Spirit " come down like showers 
upon the mown grass," to cause " the desert to' rejoice and blossom 
as the rose," and the glory of the Lord so to be revealed, that allJU$h 
ihdU9et it together. 

We frankly confess we have no sympathy with those views of proph- 
ecy which shut out the glorious advent of the Spirit, and which give 
to the militant church no place on earth except in the wilderness : or 
else so blend the heavenly with the earthly as to join her with the holy 
dead raised with spiritual bodies to take part in a monarchy which 
belongs neither to this world nor the next This is to confound the 
Millennium with the New Jerusalem which follows it. All our feelings 
are in harmony with the command of Christ, *' Oo ye into all the 
world,'* is still binding; and the promise, " Lo, I am with you alway 
even to the end of the world," is the cheering watchword which can- 
not fail till the gospel is preached to every creature. We love the 
doctrine of Christ's second coming, — coming as the conqueror who 
haiwbduedull his and our enemies. We believe "God is not slack 
concerning bis promise," but that he is preparing all things as fast as 
possible for the judgment of the great day, " when the Lord himself 
shall descend, and all that are in their graves shall hear his voice and 
shall come forth." An important part of this preparation is the tri- 
umph of the seed of the woman by the complete overthrow of Satan 
and his cause. We see not how the way is prepared for God to vindi- 
cate his own character, or for Christ to enjoy his triumph, till every ob- 
stacle to the spread of the gospel has been surmounted, till every strong 
hold of sin has been demolished, till every opposing power has been 
routed, and Satan himself bound and shut up. The letting loose of 
Satan for a little season, after the thousand years are ended will only 
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serve to show that his evil disposition is UQcbanged, and that it is fit he 
should be ci^t into the lake of tire, to go no more out forever. 

We are confident that this view of the kingdom of Christ is suited to 
excite and support the faith and patience of Christians, and give fer* 
vency to the prayer, " Thy kingdom come ; thy will be done in earth 
as it is in heaven." Such effects have appeared during the last fifty 
years, and they will be more apparent as the church comes more fiiUy 
to understand that the day of prosperity shall come. Days of d^ene* 
racy and trial will only strengthen the confidence of the faithful that 
** the Gcxl of peace shall bruise Satan under their feet shortly." We 
know not what commotions and fearful judgments shall be upoD the 
earth ; nor what the present shaking of the nations betokens ; yet are 
we assured that Providence will unite with the agency of the Spirit to 
give the result. '' Our Redeemer is strong ; the Lord of Hosts is his 
name. Thcu hast a mighty arm ; strong is thy hand, and high is thj 
right hand." Whose heart does not kindle with gratitude and zeal 
while he contemplates the work to be done and the glory that shall 
follow t Who will not cry, 

" Worthy the Lamb, for he was slain for ns ! 
The dwellers in the vales and on the rocks 
Shout to each other, and the mountain tops 
From distant mountains catch the flying jo j; 
Till, nation after nation taught the strain, 
Earth rolls the raptnrous bosanna round." 

" Come then, and, added to thy many crowns, 
Receive yet one, the crown of all the earth, 
Thou who alone art worthy !" 
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ARTICLE IV. 

THE RELATIONS OF FAITH AND PHILOSOPHY. AN ADDRESS 
BEFORE THE PORTER RHETORICAL SOCIETY OF ANDOVER 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, AT ITS ANNIVERSARY, SEPT. 4, 1849.* 

By Professor Henry B. Smith, Amherst Collefe, Mass. 

Gentlemen of the Porter Rhetorical Society : 

Although the very name of your society might seem to indicate 
the subject of your anniversary addresses, yet I have been deterred 
from taking sacred rhetoric as my theme, partly by the memory of the 
orations of former years, and partly because I have supposed that he 
who advocated the claims of this art ought, in his own person, to exem- 
plify its power. And I feel justified in adventuring upon a graver topic, 
because this is consistent with your own precedents ; because I am 
convinced it is equally befitting the occasion ; and because it is more 
congenial with my own pursuits. 

We meet as believers, as students, perhaps as teachers of the Chris- 
tian faith. We are rationally convinced that in Christianity is the 
highest truth, and that in the orthodox system, which has formed the 
substance of Christianity through its advancing and victorious centu- 
ries, we have the best human exposition of the divine revelation. In 
proportion,, then, to our love for this system, and to our love of all truth, 
will be the depth of our interest in the assaults made on our faith, 
whether by depraved passions or by elevated intellects. 

No man who loves the Christian faith as it ought to be loved, no 
man who is alive to the spirit of the times in which he lives, as every 
man ought to be alive, can have failed to feel, to see, or to forebode 
the coming of a conflict between the mightiest powers that sway the 
destiny of man. There may, indeed, be those t6 whom, through grace, 
it is given, in the ripeness of an impregnable conviction, or in what 
Milton calls the *' undeflowered and unblemishable '' simplicity of a 

' The form of the spoken address is retained in this contribution to the Review,, 
because a change in this respect would demand a change in the whole structure 
and arrangement of the discussion. The tone of the piece was necessarily kept 
rather popular than scientific. The exigencies of the occasion must be the author's 
plea for the slight notice given to many important points, which must needs be in- 
troduced, though they could not be formally debated. 

Vol. VI. No. 24. 57 
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guileless and unquestioning faith to live in unruffled serenity ; ever to 
see the guiding star and never to feel the insurgent billows. Blessed 
are they in the repose of their faith; intolerant of the spirit of the 
hour, because conscious of having the truth which is eternal. But 
roost of us, if not ourselves assailed by doubts, or if through divine 
love delivered from their thraldom, cannot fail to see the ravages they 
are making upon others, and minds, too, of noble as well as of ignoble 
mould and temper. 

We see the orthodox system, and Christianity itself, superseded by 
ethical, by social, and by metaphysical systems; we see it losing nd 
only its traditionary, but also its intellectual hold, over many a sincere 
mind. Its sacred language is converted to profane and philosophic 
use. Its venerable symbols, the lawful heritage of the church, won 
by ages of conflict, are made to yield a new sense. Social reforms 
are made the media of indirect, when not of open attack. Each new 
science puts in its claim to nK>dify some part of the sacred record. 
Our American propensity to submit all opinions to new examination, 
and all institutions to new experiment, favors such tendencies. The 
current English philosophy, when it does not pass Christianity wholly 
by, pays it but a distant reverence ; the French philosophy is at the 
best vague in its admiration ; the German speculations threaten its 
annihilation. Many who do not definitely doubt, are still half-con- 
scious of 

That first slight swerving of the heart. 
Which words are powerless to express. 

Christianity is to them no longer the sun which rules the day, reveal- 
ing all things in their true light, and guiding man through the waking 
hours of his hard and varied toil ; but like the paler moon it comes, 
when at all, in borrowed brightness, clothing all objects in an uncertain 
light, admired by the more susceptible, and having for its chief office 
to guard the hours of our repose. As the ardent and versatile Lamen- 
nais has represented it, before the intellect and science of the age, 
our faith is now arraigned, as was once its regal founder before the 
representative of the mightiest power of ancient times; and it is met 
on all sides by the question : Art thou a king 1 And how shall it 
show that it can really respond, I am the king of truth ; in me is the 
highest truth, the wise philosophy ? 

The subject to which we are thus led, the Relations of Faith and Phi- 
losophy, is one which lies at the heart of all the questions of our times, 
and forms their sum and strength, their '* pith and puissance." Lei 
roe then ask your sympathy in the boldness, if not your approbation 
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of the wisdom of the attempt to unfold the characteristics and the 
true relations of faith and philosophy. Let me hope that our faith re- 
ceive no detriment, even if your reason receive no instruction ; and if 
the hand fail of its steadiness, still believe that the heart was right. 

It is proposed to conduct the discussion by first describing the 
characteristics of faith and philosophy ; then, by showing their oppo- 
sition; next, by inquiring whether they are really exclusive of each 
other ; and if this should seem not to be the case, by stating in con- 
clusion, what we conceive to be their relative position, and the right- 
ful claims of each. 

I. Faith, in its widest usage, designates a conviction in the reality of 
things unseen and eternal ; in a more religious sense, it is trust in God 
and God's word ; in a more specific and theological meaning, it em- 
braces the articles of belief drawn out into a definite system ; in its 
most specific and evangelical sense, it denotes that full reliance upon 
Christ, by which we become partakers .of the salvation which he alone 
has purchased for the human race. 

In all these senses, excepting the first, it has certain marked traits, 
by which it is distinguished from philosophy. It rests upon authority, 
upon good, upon the highest authority, but still upon authority, — 
confirmed, indeed, by experience, but it is the authority, and not the 
experience, which is ultimate and supreme. That authority is divine 
and decisive ; it is the very word of God recorded in the Scriptures. 
As face answers to face in a glass, so does faith to the Bible, which it 
receives, both in history and in doctrine ; and it is not so anxious 
to harmonize the parts as to imbibe the whole. It connects all things 
directly with the providence of God ; to this it is ever submissive. It 
is content with miracles, and it accepts mysteries ; it says, God alone 
is wise ; here we see as through a glass, darkly; there we shall know 
as we are known. With the scholastic it has sometimes been willing 
to say, I believe, because it is impo^ible ; or, with Lord Bacon, " By 
how much any divine mystery is revolting and incredible, so much the 
more honor do I render to God in believing it ; and so much the no- 
bler is the victory of our faith." In such self-forgetful trust it finds, 
too, a deep delight, as well as a sure support. In Scripture and in 
prayer, there are rivers of pleasure, fountains which never fail, peace 
unutterable. Unregenerate is the heart that has never known such 
moods ; unsanctified the soul that does not ever sink to its rest upon 
them. All doubt is merged in this exulting confidence ; it flits only 
over its surface, as the breeze sweeps the luxuriant field of grain ; 
nay, it may but serve to quicken faith with a sublimer energy, to add 
volume and exhilaration to its deep-felt joy. And as doubt does not 
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enfeeble, so danger does not awe it ; for omnipotence is with it. In 
death also it may delight, for it will then be delivered from sin, its 
only real enemy ; it will be wholly sanctified, its only real good ; and 
through eternity it will ever behold the face of Him, with whom every 
fibre of the soul's inmost life is intertwined. 

Such is faith ; it is called a life, and it is worthy of the name of life, 
it is so full and satisfying. The man who has it would as soon doubt 
whether his body were animated by the life of nature, when he is con- 
scious of the movements of its muscles in their most strenuous efforts, 
knd of the full delights of nervous sensation, as he would doubt whether 
his soul were a partaker of spiritual life, when its powers are expanded 
to their utmost intensity of action and of blessedness, by the gracious 
truths which centre in the person of our Lord. 

Turn we now to philosophy. This is the product of human thought, 
acting upon the data given by the world without or the world within, 
and eliciting from these data principles, laws, and system. It is not 
the whole of human knowledge, but a special mode of that knowledge, 
the knowing things rationally ; the knowing them in their ideas, 
their causes, their successions, and their ends. Common experience 
gives us things in their isolation and independence ; philosophy in 
their 'similarity, harmony, and unity. It starts with facts, but with 
them abides not ; it seeks for law, for all law, for the laws of matter, 
of mind, and of the universe. It demands necessary truth, eternal 
and immutable laws ; by these it judges all things, and a severe logic 
is the instrument by which the test is applied. It does not like ex- 
ceptions, it is intolerant of mysteries, it abhors contradictions. It 
strives to account for things, for all things. It seeks a harmonious 
whole. It may begin with wonder, as both Plato and Aristotle taught ; 
but it ends in system, as both Plato and Aristotle have exemplified. 
And in proportion to the comprehensiveness, consistency, and exacti- 
tude of the system, is the aspiration of the philosophic intellect satis- 
fied. What faith is to the believer, that, as has been said, his system is 
apt to become to the philosopher. He exults in it with a keen, intel- 
lectual delight. The laws of nature become to him the elder oracles, 
which have a voice to him that questions them, though silent to all 
others ; which are ever profound, and ever present. In the calm and 
sure order, the unwearied and inflexible processes, the successive de- 
velopments of nature and of the race, in the unseen yet irresistible 
laws of being and of motion, many a philosopher finds all his ideal 
realized ; he calls this system of things infinite and divine ; loving law, 
he forgets the source of its energy ,- resting in his system, he thinks 
not of God. 
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So diTerse are faith and philosophy. The one is a simple act of a 
trust ; the other a reflective process ; the one rests in facts and per- 
sons, the other in law and system. The former says, I must believe 
in order to know ; the latter, I must know in order to believe, and 
then, it not seldom adds, there is no need of believing. This sajs, 
it is so, using the language of authority; that asks, how is it so? 
using the language of inquiry. Revelation is the boast of faith, reason 
of philosophy. The latter in second causes forgets the first, the 
former would even abolish the second, that it might magnify the great 
First Cause. Philosophy ignores providence so long as it can find a 
law ; to the eye of faith, even miracles are a welcome evidence of the 
personal energy of God, breaking in, with wise design, upon the too 
fixed order of a sinful world. The former would rather confess igno- 
rance than belief; the latter, though ignorant, ever trusts. Prayer 
is the delight of the one, the enigma of the other. In reading the 
passage : <* He that hath the Son, hath life f philosophy asks, who is 
the Son ; what is his relation to the Father ; is it inherent, or in the 
manifestation alone ; what is this life ; is it figurative or essential : 
while faith welcomes the inspired words with glad assent, they are the 
very words it needs, its heart is attuned to their gracious import The 
one knows no love too great for Jesus, the other is willing to make 
him a partaker even of human sinfulness, that it may be exalted above 
the necessity of trusting in him. And, to sum up all in a word ; faith 
sees God everywhere, especially in the Scriptures : while philosophy 
so long as it can find law and system, asks not for God. Law is the 
word of the one, God of the other ; and these are their two extremes. 

II. Such being their contrasted characteristics, it is hardly possible 
but that they should sometimes take the attitude of extreme opposition. 

Faith, then, jealous for the honor of her God, and feeling that her 
all is at stake, approaches philosophy with the mien of one inspired by 
a divine impulse, and says : 

I have nourished and brought you up, and you have rebelled against 
me ! From the old traditions of the race you received those primal 
truths which you now claim as the birth-right of human reason, 
Greece had them from the Orient, where they were cradled. Ger- 
many from the gospel it has renounced. You have always been an 
ingrate, denying your very parentage : you have always been a rebel, 
defiant of authority; you have always been a sceptic, doubting the 
best accredited facts. Aiming after unity, you are facile to deny the 
obstinate facts ; seeking for universality, you call partial knowledge 
universal ; the real unity and universality are found only in God, 
whom you banish from your systems. Of all heresy and division you with 

57» 
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depravity have been the fruitful parents; from the tiroes of the Gnos- 
tics to the times of the Germans, you have vexed the church by irrer- 
erent questions, which no man is able to answer. Strong only in an- 
dermining, you have never been able to make a system which could 
survive the '* shock of time, the insults of the elements," the provi- 
dence of God and the might of his church. Your towers have been 
as Babel, on the plain of Shinar, and the act of building has been ever 
followed by the confusion of tongues. From pagan lands, unilla- 
mined, you came in the name of Aristotle, and brought subtle sophis- 
tries, and, in the name of Plato, ideal reveries, and substituted these 
for the simplicity of the gospel. Into the depths of materialism yoa 
have seduced the heaven-born soul ; to the heights of idealism yoa 
have carried man, borne on visionary pinions ; and in the depths yoa 
have found only a sepulchre, and from the heights discerned only an 
unfilled and trackless void. In the pride of reason, you forget the 
reality of sin. You weave around man a labyrinthine web, and leave 
him there without a clue, to die without a hope. Nature you rob of 
its vital energy ; instead of a kind providence, you give us only an un- 
pitying law ; instead of a Redeemer, an abstract system, which has 
neither life nor love. Under your iron, icy reign, crushed are the 
heart's best affections, unsatisfied its deepest wants ; gone, forever gone, 
its most needed consolations. All the glorious forms with which grace 
environed us, you have touched with your magic wand, and they have 
shrivelled, like the leaf before the frost : you leave us only this poor, 
shifting world : you leave us to despair. 

For us, then, there is no possibility even of a truce. It is war and 
oMly war : it is faith or philosophy ; a disjunctive proposition, a vital 
dilemma. And you, born of groping reason, must submit to my celes- 
tial rights. 

Challenged by such an adversary, philosophy, ever ready to respond, 
takes up the word, and, as is her wont, begins in a more modest, and 
ends in a more confident tone : 

He that made as with such laii^ disconrse, 
Looking before and after, gave tu not 
That capability and god-like reason 
To rust in us unused. 

In your unwise zeal, you charge all philosophy with the extrava- 
gances of the few, forgetful of the services of the many. In the flush 
of a new system, I may have been your opponent; maturer thoughts 
have usually made me your ally. Without my aid how could man 
know, without my weapons how defend, even a revelation. Wben 
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yourself attacked you use me in your defence, if you do not rely upon 
bare assertion or unwise determination. Without me you are a my»- 
tic or a fanatic In the early church I aided in expelling supersti- 
tions ; I sharpened your weapons, and burnished your armor. The 
precision of your theological terms is owing to my logic ; your accred- 
ited formulas of doctrine could never have been built up without my 
hard toil. Those systems of theology which have been your boast and 
your defence are among the ripest products of philosophic culture. 
When the apostle speaks of the "opposition of science, falsely so 
called," does he not imply that there is a science, truly to be so called T 
And that same God who gave to man the illumination of his Spirit, 
did he not also give the light of reason, and give reason first, and 
reason always, and reasop unto all : and, even if it be granted, that the 
highest joys of the heart are found only in submission to his revealed 
will, yet it must also be conceded that the chief delight of reason is in 
philosophy. 

Thus would philosophy speak in the language of apology ; but it 
has other words when it accepts the formula faith or philosophy. And 
there are four chief tendencies of our times in which its deliberate and 
conscious opposition to faith is manifest. 

The first is that in which all certainty is found in the facts and 
laws of the material world. The laws and analogies of nature are 
forced to explain the laws of mind and of morals. Ethics and meta- 
physics are subordinated to what is dogmatically called positive science. 
To conform to natural laws, and not to transgress them is esteemed 
the great end. Law has no sanctions excepting the direct consequences 
of obedience or transgression. The harmony of man with nature 
is the great ideal, is the perfect state. There is no law reaching be- 
yond this life. This world is the boundary of all real human hope 
and of all well-founded human fear. All else is doubtful. 

The second form utters its oracles in a higher mood ; it recognizes 
justice and love and the brotherhood of the race as great ends. It 
would relieve the wretched ; give man his rights ; introduce a new 
social state. It is animated by humane principles, and seeks greai 
moral, thongh worldly ends. These it believes in; these it judges to 
be effective and sufficient It has faith, but a faith which centres in 
humanity, and not in a personal Qod or an incarnate Redeemer. It 
seeks a kingdom : bat it is a kingdom which is to be of this world, 
though it is not yet in the world. Its heaven, the only one which is 
certain, is to be realized on earth. 

There is a third tendency more religious In its language, and 
which may be and is conabined with these others, though as a tenden- 
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cy it is distinct. God, it says, is to be loved and served ; he can be 
loved. But, it is argued, if I have that love which is the very essence 
of all religion, what need I more t How can it aid or mar this love 
to believe in a Bible, a Trinity, an external atonement and such loDg 
confessions of doctrine 7 The state of the heart is all. You call the 
Bible inspired, so am I ; you call it a revelation, I have one within, 
more constant and persuasive. Such a mind contemplates the grand 
and distinctive realities of the Christian faith, as we gaze upon the 
sculptured gods of a Grecian temple ; we may be lost in wonder and 
enraptured by their beauty : but they have for the soul no divine real- 
ity, as object of faith and love ; they are memorials of an antiquated 
superstition ; we have thought and felt above and beyond them, we 
cannot find our whole selves in them. 

The fourth form of philosophic unbelief is the pantheistic : and this 
combines in itself elements from all the others. Here philosophy, as 
though conscious of its full power, asserts its absolute supremacy. 
By the assumed universality of its principles, the undeniable compre- 
hensiveness of its aims, the rigor of its logic, and the steadiness of 
its philosophical processes ; by its high ideal character ; by its claim 
to be the result of the concentrated thought of the race, and to con- 
tain in itself all that is essential in the Christian faith, and to give the 
law and the explanation to all other sciences; this system seizes with 
an almost demoniacal power upon minds that would laugh to scorn 
the dreamy fantasies of the East, that see the rottenness of bare mate- 
rialism and that feel something of the inherent might of Christianity. 
Never did a philosophical system take such an attitude towards the 
Christian faith ; it does not make it a superstition, as did atheism ; 
it does not neglect it, as does our popular philosophy ; it does not scout 
its mysteries, as does an irrational common-sense ; nor does it att^i- 
uate it into a mere ethical system : but it grants it to be the highest 
possible form of man's religious nature, it strives to transform its 
grandest truths into philosophical principles ; it says that only one 
thing is higher, and that is pantheism. It claims to have transmuted 
Christianity into philosophy, and to stand above it, triumphant, domi- 
nant, exultant. And thus it is the most daring, subtle, consistent, de- 
structive and energetic philosophy which ever reared its front against 
the Christian faith. It has the merit of recognizing the grandeur of 
Christianity ; it has the audacity to boast that itself is more sublime. 
It professes to have systematized all thought ; to have possession of 
the aboriginal substance and the perfect law of its development ; to be 
able to unfold all our ideas in their right connections, and to explain 
nature, mind, art, history, all other philosophies, and also Christianit j. 
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All this, it says, is but the unfolding of its own inner life. It weaves 
its subtle dialectics around everything, that thus it may drag all into 
its terrific vortex. It has a word for almost every man excepting for 
the Christian established in his faith. By the very extravagance of its 
pretensions it seduces many ; by its harmony with the life of sense it 
attracts those who love the world ; and by its ideal character it sways 
such as would fain be lifted above the illusions of sense and the visions 
of imagination, and the contradictions of the understanding, into a 
region of rarer air where reason sways a universal sceptre. Its sys- 
tem includes all things. God is all things ; or rather all is God ; 
he that knows this system knows and has God. And it claims that it 
thus gives a higher idea of deity than when he is limited by a definite 
personality; assuming, without any philosophical ground, that per- 
sonality is in its very nature finite, and cannot be connected with 
infinite attributes. It professes to give man a system which shall make 
him wise and it is with the oldest temptation, ye shall be as gods. 

Thus does philosophy, in its most daring mood accept the alterna- 
tive, philosophy or faith; and gives us the choice between Christ and 
Spinoza. And this is the great alternative of our times. 

III. Leaving these two powers, for the present, in this attitude of 
opposition, we next inquire whether they can be rationally held to be 
utterly exclusive of each other. 

It is said, for example, in faith is the only certainty ; all philoso 
phy is dangerous; the natural tendency of scientific research is 
against revelation ; man is so depraved that though a true philosophy 
were a great good, it is irrational to expect it. 

And it is undeniable that much modern speculation, both physical and 
metaphysical, is opposed to revelation ; and that all systems and prin- 
ciples which would explain nature without a God, and man's destiny 
without Christianity, so far as they logically lead to these results, are 
an unmixed evil and ought to be exposed and opposed. 

But how opposed? Philosophically, or otherwise? He who will 
answer this question fairly will take the only correct ground. It is, we 
will say, an objection to the personality of God. How shall we meet it ? 
Shall we simply assert that we believe in the divine personality ; that 
the Bible speaks of God as a personal agent ? Or shall we not rather 
strive to show on the strictest philosophical grounds that the idea 
of a personal God is the most rational ; that without it we cannot 
really explain the origin or the order of the universe ; and that it is a 
mere assumption to assert, that personality is in its very nature finite — 
since it is the finiteness of man's attributes, and that aione, which 
gives the finiteness to his personality. But if we do this we are enter- 
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ing upon a philosophical discussion. And would it not be unfortu- 
nate to have taken at the outset a position against all philosophy, 
which would only serve to throw doubt over our own argument t Is 
there not ground for a calm distinction between philosophy and false 
philosophy. We may deny the possibility of a perfect system ; we 
may show that faith is necessary ; yet, is it not unwise to doubt, or to 
seem to doubt, or to say anything that would imply that we ever thought 
of seeming to doubt, that we might attain entire certainty on some 
points, and those, too, the most important which man can discuss! 
Is not any other position suicidal ? 

And therefore do we maintain that our ground should be, that faith 
and philosophy are not inherently opposed, but inherently at one ; 
and that this should be our pervading sentiment, influencing our the- 
ology, our philosophy, our preaching, our every-day discussions ; and 
that this is a position of prime necessity, now more than ever. 

For, if this be not so, the bitterest sneers of a Hume were all true ; 
fortified is the balanced satire of a Gibbon. He who lately wrote in 
a widely circulated Review : ** that almost all sects have agreed to 
divorce religion from reasoning and to exalt faith by contemning phi- 
losophy, and that they thus have lefl all works of divinity in the hands 
of one class of writers and of one class of readers," might roaintain 
his vituperation by our own confessions. Can that which is the dex- 
trous and sinister policy of our enemies be a prudent position for our- 
selves? 

If this be not so, then we give over the whole field of modem sci- 
entific research, both in nature and in mind, entire and unguarded, to 
be the grand arena, the pride, the honor and the power of infidelity* 
We virtually say, that to its benefit shall enure the fruit and glory of 
the sciences. And thus many minds, not faithless, yet not believing, 
who know that science has gained and garnered up some solid truth 
are only repelled from a candid examination of the truths of our faith. 

If this be not so, then, further, it is difficult to see the wisdom of 
that constitution of our being by which we are made cognizant of ra- 
tional truth, as well as susceptible to the authority of religion. 

If this be not so, then do we, in virtue of this constitution, deliver 
over the human mind to perpetual uncertainty, to an intestine war. 
And such a war is not like the conflict between sin and holiness, for 
sin is that which ought not to be, and in overcoming it, man is restored 
to himself as well as to his God ; but, in the other case, prime ele- 
ments of man's essential nature are set at variance, the foes are they 
of his own household ; and they are contending not upon points of 
inferior moment, but upon the most vital interests of roan. And so 
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we are in danger of leaving it to be inferred with the schoolman, that 
one may hold to a truth with all the energy of faith, which is opposed 
by all the arguments of reason. We shall oscillate like the German 
who declared : " philosophy plunges me into the arms of faith, and 
faith sends me back into the arms of philosophy ; my spirit is a ball 
playing between these two extremes." If the soul for a moment be 
delighted with the enrapturing visions of faith, the next thought will 
be, these gorgeous palaces may be dissolved^ and leave only a wreck 
behind. And thus the mind will be more ready to infer that all things 
are uncertain than that faith alone is sure, it is better prepared for 
scepticism than for trust, if it cannot hold, as an unassailable convic- 
tion, that reason and faith may be reconciled. 

But this position is not only inconsistent with the rightful claims of 
reason, it is also repugnant to the real necessities and nature of faith. 
While it makes us traitors to the one it only dishonors the other. A 
faith which we do not believe in the very depths of our hearts to be 
rational, to contain in itself the sum and substance of all philosophy, 
is a faith which no thinking man can rationally hold ; and if he holds 
it irrationally, it cannot long maintain its sway. '* Faith may precede 
intellect," as Augustine says, but it involves intellect. It has its 
grounds, reasons and relations. '* It appears to me a negligence," are 
the words of Ansel m, ** if after we are confirmed in the faith we do 
not study to understand what we believe." If a Christian man does 
not really hold that his system of faith has a firmer basis, a nobler end, 
a more puissant energy, that it solves more vital problems, and is 
adapted to man's nature in a fuller sense than any other system, that 
it is the highest reason as well as the only redemption, and the highest 
reason because the only redemption, he virtually confesses that a 
greater than Christ is here. We rob faith of one of its strongest per- 
suasions if we do not claim that it is perfectly rational. 

Faith, too, has its extremes and perils ; and philosophy is needed 
as a counteracting element. It may degenerate into formality, or be 
sublimated into mysticism, or glow with fanatical fire. As faith with- 
out works is dead, being alone, so faith without knowledge may be 
superstitious, being unchecked. The divine Spirit alone can indeed 
save from this and every error, into which man's blind and passion- 
ate nature is prone to fall ; but does He not often do it, by raising the 
calm voice of reason, the limitations of reflection, and the power of 
system against the erratic impulses of an unregulated belief. Knowl- 
edge without faith is indeed cold : but faith without knowledge is 
often blind. It may become the servant of passion, and speak the 
language of bigotry, if it have not reason for its handmaid. Faith may 
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be likened to the element of heat, whose central source is above, and 
whose subtle agency pervades all the parts of this wondrous whole — 
the generator of life, without which all that grows would decay, and 
all that lires would die ; while reason, like the other element of wa- 
ter, stands at the two extremes, to guard the life which only heat can 
generate. When the heat becomes excessive, water evaporates, and 
in this very process envelopes, innocuous, the fiery particles, which 
else would consume every living thing, and so it guards life at this 
extreme ; and when winter comes, water congeals, and, in its very 
congelation, sends out its latent warmth to animate the forms that 
otherwise would perish, and so it guards life at this extreme also. 
And even thus, it seems to me, that we may say of human reason, 
that it has a two-fold office in the guardianship of faith ; from the ex- 
treme of formality it may quicken it into a new life by the stimulus of 
argument, and, by unfolding the symmetry and sublimity of the creed 
which is repeated with cold lips; and, in the other extreme of unhal- 
lowed glow, it may guard it, not only by the restraints of prudence, 
but also by the pervading and calm influence of a profound and clear 
exhibition of all the parts and checks of the Christian system. 

We may add, that an intimate persuasion of the inherent unanimi- 
ty of faith and reason has been a prominent trait of the grandest 
intellects of the Christian church. Philosophy they have repelled by 
philosophy. Such was Augustine, when he refuted the vain preten- 
sion that man could regenerate himself, not on grounds of Scripture 
alone, but from the depths of the human consciousness. Such was 
Anselm of Canterbury, when, at the hour of the sacred vigils, there 
was revealed to him his sublime speculation upon the being of God : 
or when, with holy zeal, he wrote upon that high argument, why did 
God become incarnate? and first on rational grounds, showed the ne- 
cessity of an atonement. Such too was that holy French recluse, 
that sublime ascetic, who felt as hardly did another of his age, the 
intense conflict between faith and reason, because he had both in 
their fulness, and who, in immortal fragments, has lefl us a sketch of 
a philosophical apology for Christianity, which has never been com- 
pleted, because Pascal has had no successor. The wisest of English 
Christians, while he elaborated with patient thought, through many 
years, his unsurpassed vindication of Christianity, on the ground of the 
Analogies of nature, was ever animated by the conviction, that there 
must be harmony in all the works of God, that in their origin, their 
principles and their aims, nature and Christianity are in unison ; and 
that this can be rationally evinced. And him — the mighty man 
of our New-England theologic host, when, with capacious intellect 
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and whole scaled love, he meditated, in the fairest Tillage on the 
banks of our noblest river and in his remoter missionary retreat, upon 
those two great problems, which have given their distinctive char- 
acter to all our subsequent theological discussions, upon the Nature 
of True Virtue, and the Freedom of the Human Will, what impulse 
moved him, if not the necessity of bringing the subtlest researches 
of human reason into harmony with the truths which lie at the basis 
of all piety. Without philosophy how could he have attempted the 
reconciliation of divine sovereignty with the consciousness of freedom : 
without deep speculative insight how could he have discerned, as no 
one did before him, the radical identity of virtue and religion. Intel- 
lect and faith acted together in him, distinct yet as consentaneous 
as are the principle of life and the organic structure in our animal 
economy. 

Thus, on various grounds, we have contended that it is no sound 
sense to say that faith and philosophy are foes. On the highest 
grounds it is false; on the lowest, it is bad policy. It is unwise to do 
it even in the heat of discussion, even when opposing a fatal error, 
even to gain an urgent end. For we should be obliged to recant 
before the first rational man we encountered in calm debate. 

Nor do we forget either man's depravity, or the dangers of philoso- 
phy. Man is depraved — alas! that we should say it, man is de- 
praved ; human passions are the source and defence of many a false 
system : but I am afraid to allow to depravity the fearful advantage of 
claiming for itself full possession of our intellectual natures, as well 
as of the wish and the will ; for the evidence of depravity is increased 
when we show that it is against a man's own reason ; and we lose one 
of our most potent means of assailing it when we grant that reason is 
its bulwark and not its foe. 

And philosophy, too, is dangerous ; all philosophy is dangerous. 
But the simple, sober fact in the case is this, that there are some dan- 
gers which can be avoided only by being incurred, and by pressing 
right through the danger to the victory. And there is one peril that, 
in our times, is more imminent, and that is, the opposing so dangerous 
an enemy as is false philosophy, by the only weapons to which it is 
invulnerable. 

Our philosophical infidels are calm men, men of nerve ; their infi- 
delity is not fed by their passions alone, nor is it vented only in exe- 
crations. They are men of thought and system. They do not feel the 
force of a bare assertion ; they yield to no popular clamor ; they fear 
no ecclesiastical denunciation. They are scrutinizing ; and pro- 
foundly conscious of holding principles which deliberately exclude 
Vol. VI. No. 24 68 
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the realities of the Christian faith. They accept the philosophic born 
of the dilemma, philosophy or faith ; until they can see that the 
formula should read, faith and philosophy. 

IV. And it is with this formula that we make our transition to the 
fourth part of this discussion : and that is, an attempt to exhibit the 
real relations and the rightful claims of faith and philosophy. To say 
that both have rights, and that we should attempt to reconcile them, 
b only to gain a clear field for the most important portion of our work, 
the adjustment of their respective claims, of their relative supremacy. 
And if the limUs of the occasion make it necessary to omit much of 
great importance, they may perhaps allow a statement of the points 
most needing consideration. 

And it may be well at the outset to disown some vague attempts at 
reconciliation which only smother the difficulties. Thus to faith is 
assigned one whole sphere, God and the Bible ; to philosophy another 
and a distinct department, nature and the human mind ; but philoso- 
phy has an intense interest in God and the Bible, and faith ^cannot 
do without man and providence. Neither the dispute nor adjustment 
is territorial. 

Nor can we any better say, that revelation gives us all our ideas of 
God ; and that philosophy must accept them, without anything further. 
For this either takes revelation in so broad a sense, that a philosophi- 
cal infidelity might be based upon it ; or else it puts roan in a positioo 
in which we cannot see how a revelation could possibly be made to 
him in an intelligible manner. A revelation takes for granted that 
he to whom it is made has some knowledge of God, though it may 
enlarge and purify that knowledge. 

In point of fact, faith and philosophy are employed about the same 
great subjects, God, man, providence and human destiny. 

1. But though employed about the same great subjects, we say that 
they are employed about them in a different way ; and that the diA 
ference in the mode results from a difference inherent in the nature 
of philosophy and faith. And this is the first aspect in which their 
relations are to be considered. 

What then, we ask, is philosophy 7 what does it seekt what are its 
limits ? And we answer as before, philosophy is a mode of human 
knowledge, not the whole of that knowledge, but a mode of it ; the 
knowing things rationally ; the knowing them in their causes, their 
relations, and their ends ; the knowing them in the harmony and 
completeness of a system. It being only such a mode of knowledge, 
the materials, the substance, the facts must, from the nature of the 
case, exist before the philosophy, and be taken for granted by the 
philosophy, and be the limit and the test of the philooophy itsel£ 
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These exist independently of philosophy, and their reality is, of course, 
to be attested on independent grounds. The facts of the material or 
of the intelligible world are the prime materials of all philosophical 
systems; and without them no system can be constructed. There is 
one thing, then, against which speculation is fruitless, and that is the 
majesty of fact, of all facts of the outward or inward world properly 
attested. Philosophy may explain and systematize realities ; may show 
their rational grounds and connections ; hut it is not within its province 
to annul an item of history, any phenomena of nature, or any facts of 
consciousness. If it endeavor to falsify any reality, duly attested by 
sense, by internal consciousness, or by valid testimony, it is committing 
high treason against the majesty of fact. It may seek the rational grounds 
of all that is, but in doing this it assumes that what is, is ; and so far as 
any system is inconsistent with what is, so far it is false ; and so far as it 
cannot rationally explain what is, so far it is incomplete. And of all 
philosophy, Scotch or German, ideal or empirical, the independent re* 
alities of nature, of mind, and of history are not only the substance and 
the strength, but also the abiding test ; taken for granted as such in all 
discussions. 

If this be so, we ask next, what is faith, what does it claim 
to be, in what does it rest? Faith, internally, is a state of trust; 
but it is always trust in something external. Its real character can 
only be determined by stating its objects. And the Christian's faith 
reposes, as we before said, upon a revelation, an historical revelation, 
a revelation historically attested, attested by miracle and by proph- 
ecy ; a revelation recorded in a volume which claims to be inspired* 
It is not primarily a system of doctrines, nor a confession, nor a spec- 
ulation ; but it is a grand historical economy, a manifestation of God 
and his purposes, an annunciation of supernatural truth by natural 
agencies, by prophets and teachers, and, last of all, by Jesus Christ; 
a manifestation forming a part of human history, connected and pro- 
gressive through thousands of years. And all this series of revelations 
comes to us in the Scriptures, which gives us both the facts and the 
divine interpretation of them. Christianity thus claims to be a real 
revelation of God, made in the best form in which we can conceive a 
revelation to be made, and made for the highest ends for which a 
revelation can be made, made to give the highest and most needed 
knowledge, made to redeem mankind. And this whole historic reve- 
lation bears with steady and concentrated aim upon one person, him- 
self an historical personage, himself a man, in whom it is declared 
that heaven and earth are reconciled, that the great problems of hu- 
man destiny are solved. And thus the Christian religion presents it- 
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self as adapted to rnan*s highest wants in an exclusive sense, and with 
redeeming efficacy. This is the 6r$>t aspect of the Christian economy ; 
and here is the primary basis of faith. 

But this is not all ; for faith claims an internal evidence, as well as 
an historical basis. Man is a believer, made to trust. The inBrmities 
of his finite, and the necessities of his sinful condition, make faith 
necessary to the attainment of the great ends of his being. And the 
Christian finds in his own heart a profound experience, which fills 
mnd satisfies his soul, and which is entirely responsive to the subHiance 
of the divine revelation, as recorded in the word of God. And here is 
another series of facts, reaching through thousands of years, embrac- 
ing men of every clime and degree, the sage and the simple, the 
civilized and barbarian, the young and the mature, the living and the 
dying, who all, with one consent, testify that in this revelation they 
have found their solace and support, that it is the source of the high- 
est activity and blessedness of all their powers. And in the experi- 
ence of believers also, all converges around the same divine person, 
who is the centre and the crown of the historic revelation. 

Nor is this all. That revelation, historically so grand in its origin, 
and confirmed by human experience, has also entered into and con- 
trolled the whole course of human history and of human thought, 
since the coming of Jesus of Nazareth. And here is another series 
of facts. History is the grand test of truth ; it does not lie, for it is 
the ever unfolding providence of God. It is more authoritative than 
mere speculation, for it gives us the highest reality. And in history 
the Christian system has existed as a real and permanent power ; it 
has been the centre of man's noblest thoughts and strongest feelings, 
in his most cultivated state, for eighteen hundred years ; it has con- 
trolled the destinies and led the march of the nations; from its bitter 
contests it has ever emerged with added lustre, as though endowed 
with immortal energy. It is superior to defeat. Its power is now 
more intense and diffused than ever before. And thus is Christianity 
not only an historic revelation, and an internal experience, but also 
an organic, diffusive, plastic and triumphant force in human history ; 
and in this history, as in the revelation, and as in the experience, the 
centre around which all revolves is the person of Jesus Christ. 

Nor yet is this all. This revelation has another aspect, which has 
already been hinted at, but which requires a fuller statement. If man 
were entirely satisfied with the course of nature — with being born, 
living, and dying ; if he had no sense of sin, if he had never sinned; 
be would not be ever asking those sublime questions, to which nature 
is deaf and reason is dumb. But he knows something of God, of law. 
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of death, and of eternity, and he would fain know more ; for here are 
inquiries in comparison with which all the secrets of nature are not 
only insignificant but patent to our gaze. Now it is the grand claim 
of the Christian revelation that it answers these vital questions, that 
it solves all the great moral problems of human destiny. For each 
enigma, so dark to reason, it has a definite and an authoritative 
response ; for all the great moral problems of our destiny it offers a 
solution ; and the solutions are given in the person and work of Christ ; 
they all meet in the same radiant centre, in whom the revelation con- 
verges, in whom the believer finds his blessedness, and to whom all 
subsequent history has brought its loyal tribute. 

This, then, is the primary aspect in which the Christian faith is to 
be viewed : as an historical reality, confirmed by experience, influenc- 
ing history, and professing to solve the greatest questions of our des- 
tiny, and all concentering in Jesus Christ, a personal object of faith 
and love, the very manifestation of God here upon the earth. 

This being so, what is the attitude which philosophy from its very 
nature, if we have correctly described it, must take towards the Chris- 
tian faith t Philosophy can annul no fact ; it must bow to all realities 
properly attested. It may strive to undermine the basis of faith by 
historical criticism ; to prove that the experience of believers is con- 
trary to right reason ; to show that history may be otherwise inter- 
preted than as centering in Christ : and that there are other and bet- 
ter solutions of the problems of our destiny than those which Chris- 
tianity offers : it may strive to expel Christ from the human heart and 
from human history. Should it succeed in throwing doubt upon the 
evidences, there remains the experience ; should it make the experi- 
ence seem a delirium, there remains the history ; should it cast sus- 
picion on the history, there still remains the broad ground that to all 
the great problems of our destiny, philosophy cannot furnish a better 
decision than that which faith bears on her lips, one more consonant 
with man's best hopes, more elevating to his whole nature, more ra- 
tional in itself. So that until philosophy can overthrow the pillars of 
our revelation, and prove our inmost life to be all a delusion ; until it 
can find some other centre of convergence and divergence for the 
whole history of our race than the city of Jerusalem, and the middle 
cross on Calvary ; until it can resolve the questions of our fate with a 
higher argument than Christianity presents : it is obliged to leave to 
faith all the vantage ground, all the supremacy, which an historic and 
experienced reality may confer. 

And here, under God, is the hiding place of the strength of faith. 
Its b the majesty of a revealed economy ; the profoundest experience 
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of the human heart is with it ; the might of history testifies unto it ; 
it, and it alone, gives the key which unlocks the mysteries of oor 
moral being. These are the things which make it stronger than any 
excogitated system. Thus it is intertwined, as no mere speculation 
can be, with education, with the family, with human institutions, 
with the organic structure of society, with. the deepest wants of the 
human heart, with its most permanent convictions. And thus is the 
Christian revelation, considered as a grand, historic, experienced 
economy, centering in one person, distinct from all other pretended 
revelations ; and here do we find our warrant for drawing the distinc- 
tion broad and clear. As soon as a revelation is resolved, as by some 
recent writers, into intuitions, so soon does faith lose its strongest 
means of defence against the assaults of philosophy. 

Human reason may indeed inquire whether the voice which speaks 
be delusive or divine; it may test the truth of revelation on historical 
grounds ; it may ask whedier its doctrines be in harmony with, or 
contradictory to moral truth, to our essential ideas and necessary con- 
victions; it may inquire whether the problems it proposes to solve be 
real or only imaginary; but having answered such preliminary inqui- 
ries, it has no shadow of a right to go to this revelation, and dictate 
to it what it shall tell us of God*s nature, or what shall be the method 
of the revelation or of the redemption, any more than it has a right to 
go to that other reality, nature, and prescribe its laws and limit its 
elements. In both cases man is to study and to learn. Viewless as 
the life of nature, Christianity, like that life, is a diffusive, penetrat- 
ing, and shaping agency ; it moves majestically according to its di- 
vine laws, and knows not the control of human reason. It is simple 
as is light to the eye of the child, it is profound as is light to the eye 
of the sage, it is blessed as is light to all, it is darkness only to those 
who see not the light. 

2. The statements we have thus far made upon the relative claims 
of faith and philosophy rest on the assumption that both parties admit 
the existence of a personal God, and the possibility of a revelation. 
The relation of the two is entirely difierent, when philosophy wculd 
undermine these cardinal points on which revelation rests. And here 
is where philosophy can be met only by philosophy. It is as unphil<v 
sophical for faith to be dogmatic here, as it is for philosophy to be 
dogmatic in the face of a recognized reality. If we cannot construct 
the foundations and the outworks of the Christian system, on impreg- 
nable' grounds ; if we cannot show the possibility of miracles and of a 
revelation; if we cannot prove, absolutely prove the existence of a 
wise, intelligent, personal and providential Ruler of all things, then we 
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are merged in infidelily, or given over to an unfounded faith. If we 
cannot settle these points on the field of open discussion, we cannot 
settle them at all. 

The way of meeting sceptical positions on these questions is not by 
saying that they are repugnant to faith, but by showing that they are 
opposed to sound reason ; is not by saying that they are German and 
transcendental, but by being very bold and yet more wise, and claim- 
ing that they are not only German but radically unsound ; not only 
transcendental, but essentially unphilosophical. And if one cannot 
conscientiously say this, he had better say nothing at all about it. 

The wise method is to expose the principle which lies at the heart of 
all this modern infidelity, and to show that the principle is really uiv- 
philosophical and incomplete. And that principle may perhaps be 
said to be, that we have given a rational account of things when we 
have reduced them to abstract ideas, or great principles; to laws, 
whether physical or ideal ; that physical causes, antecedents and con- 
sequents, are the great end of philosophic inquiries ; in short, that law 
and system are sufficient to account for the energy, the order, and 
the ends of the universe. This is the prime falsehood coiled in the 
heart of all these infidel schemes ; this is the point to be met ; and 
against it we must show that this principle does not answer the most im- 
portant questions ; that it gives only order and system, and does not ex- 
plain the origin even of that ; that it only answers the question, what 
are the constituents, and what the succession of things ; that it does 
not answer the question. Whence are they? nor the question. How 
came ihey so to be? nor yet the question, What is their final cause? 
And these are as important and as philosophical questions as are 
those which concern abstract law and fixed succession. 

When, for example, an enthusiastic naturalist, who knows some- 
thing of nature and little of logic, thinks that by means of the fire-mist 
and an assumed law, he can show how all things are developed out of 
the mist, up to man and down to his system, and all without a God, 
— • shall we deny that there are order, and development, and a vast 
unfolding series in creation; or, shall we not rather say, conceding 
the order and development so far as they are verified, that the more 
the order, and the vaster the development, the greater is the need of 
an intelligent cause and an omnipotent energy ? When modern ex- 
plorers in history find reason and law and progress in its course, if we 
deny the reason and the progress, how can we vindicate Providence oa 
any historical grounds : if we accept them, how may we not use them to 
show, even to the objector, that history has a guiding hand ? And even 
when the pantheist brings forward his boasted system, and asserts that 
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he has got the primal substance and the universal law, by which ill 
things may be developed, and attempts to exhibit their relations and 
connections and ends; whether is it wiser to say that reason is 
proud, that we cannot see relations and make systems, or, granting 
the reality of harmony, order and law, and the need and use of point- 
ing them out, still to claim that to infer pantheism is philosophically 
false ; that this system, with all its pretensions, accounts fully only for 
the succession and order of things ; not for their rationality, since 
conscious reason alone is truly rational ; nor for their energy, since 
mind alone is powerful ; nor for their origin, since will alone can 
really bring into being ; nor for their wise ends, since reason, power, 
and will are necessary to bring a rational end out of a blind universe. 
Philosophy must here show that the idea of a personal Creator, himself 
uncaused, is most rational, and is the. only basis of the unity and en- 
ergy of the universe. 

Thus on the great questions preliminary to a revelation, we claim 
that philosophy has an exclusive voice, and that this is a point neces- 
sary to be insisted on in defining the relations of faith and philosophy. 

And here we would not, for a moment, be understood to imply that 
the actual belief of men in God's existence and government is de- 
pendent upon such scientific analysis and proof: it is no more de- 
pendent on this, strictly speaking, than is man's belief in an external 
world on the refutation of idealism. Man was made for God, and all 
man's powers, in their right use, tend toward their great Author. 
Here is the actual stronghold of such belief against all sceptical 
systems. And when the belief is questioned, an argument for it may 
be derived from these tendencies ; yet not hence alone, perhaps not 
most convincingly, in a philosophic point of view, as against the 
sceptic 

3. Having thus stated, in general terms, what we conceive to be 
the relations of these two powers in respect to the substance and to 
the foundations of the Christian system, claiming for faith the pri- 
ority in the one, and for philosophy in the other ; it becomes neces- 
sary to speak of their relations within the precincts of the revelatioo 
itself. 

For though philosophy must, in the first instance, receive the reve- 
lation properly authenticated ; yet, by virtue of its office in giving a 
systematic form to our knowledge, it may still render essential and 
needed service to faith. 

And this is the same thing as saying that we need systematic the- 
dogy. For systematic theology is the combined result of philosophy 
and faith ; and it is its high office to present the two in their most ia- 
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timate coDJunction and inherent harmony. The whole history of the 
church gives us, in scientific theology, the best results of the conflict, 
and examples of the union of the highest faith and the wisest philoso- 
phy. In short, systematic theology may be defined, as the substance 
of the Christian faith in a scientific form. And our whole previous 
discussion bears upon this point as its culmination and result. 

Systematic theology, by our ablest divines, is recognized as a sci- 
ence, both theoretical and practical. It is not a mere arrangement 
of the facts and doctrines of the Bible in a lucid order ; it is the un- 
folding of them in a scientific order ; it is not a series of unconnected 
doctrines, with the definitions of them, it is the combining of doctrines 
into a system : its parts should not only be coordinate, they should be 
regularly developed. It should give the whole substance of the Chris- 
tian faith, starting with its central principle, around which all the 
members are to be grouped. It must defend the faith and its separate 
parts against objections, and show that it is congruous with well- 
established truths in ethical and metaphysical science. And in pro- 
portion to the philosophical culture of the theologian, to the compre- 
hensiveness of his principles, will be his ability to present the Chris- 
tian faith in a fitting form. While it is partly true, that he who seeks 
for theology in philosophy is seeking the living among the dead ; it is 
wholly true, that he who seeks for theology without philosophy is 
seeking the end without the instruments. We may be well assured 
that there is a statue somewhere in the block of marble ; but the pick- 
axe, and the drill, and eyes that have no speculation in them, can 
never find it: it needs instruments of the finest temper, a hand of the 
rarest skill, guided by a mind able to preconceive the symmetry of 
the perfect shape. 

The necessity of systematic theology we put, then, on the broad 
ground that we need a reconciliation between faith and philosophy. 
Simple faith might have been sufficient for the first ages of the church, 
though it was not ; we live in an age of controversy, surrounded 
by minds drenched with objections to orthodoxy, among people who, 
whatever else they have asked, have always asked a reason ; to de- 
fend our faith, to commend our faith, we need systematic theology. 
Let us never cease to pray that the age of perfect faith may come; 
that it come more speedily, let us arm ourselves for the contest. As 
well might a general lead a straggling troop of even patriotic men 
against marshaled and disciplined battalions, as we encounter the 
closed and firm phalanx of our foes without a compact army of even 
the sacramental host of God's elect. Systematic theology is necessary 
so far, and just so far, as there is any meaning in the contest between 
faith and philosophy ; just so far as we have anything to say, con- 
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sistently and definitely, in defence of Christianity. Its necessity is in- 
deed not vital, as is that of faith in the heart : it is not of universal 
educational necessity, as are preaching and teaching : but it is neces- 
sary so far as we need leaders thoroughly trained, able to define and 
defend the truth, to show its harmonies and relations. It is not neces- 
sary, as is the circulation of the blood, but like the knowledge of that 
circulation, which is important to all, and indispensable to the expert. 
It is necessary so far as the mind needs system and science at all, so 
far as a science of the highest objects is yet more necessary, so far 
as a science of the highest objects for the most urgent and practical 
ends is most necessary. It is necessary so far as it is a delight to 
the mind to see the fair proportions of its faith depicted in their sym- 
metry ; and surely, never is the soul better prepared to feel the deepest 
emotions of reverence and of trust, than when it has gazed upon the 
grand outlines and internal symmetry of the system of redemption. 
He who thinks highly feels deeply. From long meditation on the 
wonder of the divine revelation, the mind returns with added glow to 
the simplicity of faith. 

We do not, then, feel the force of the objection to doctrinal theol- 
ogy that it is unfavorable to a life of faith. A technical system may be, 
but that is because it is technical. Mere formulas may be, but we 
should not hold any truth as a mere formula. And least of all does 
this objection apply to our New England systems; these have been 
held by the heart quite as much as by the head ; no theology has 
ever insisted with such unrelenting earnestness upon the necessity of 
inward experience. Not written in catechisms, it has been engraved 
on fleshly tablets. We have not only discussed, we have also expe- 
rienced almost everything ; from conscious enmity to God, to the 
profoundest submission to his will ; from the depths of a willingness 
to be condemned, to the heights of disinterested benevolence ; from 
the most abstract decrees of a Sovereign, down, almost, to the power 
to the contrary ; we have passed through the very extremes- of doc- 
trine, and known them to be real by our inward experience. We have 
not so much transformed spirit into dogma, as we have transmuted 
dogma into spirit. We have never, never forgotten, that the begetting 
in man of a new life was the paramount end of all theology as of all 
preaching. 

Nor are we sure that we understand the force of the objection to 
doctrinal theology, derived from the allegation that language is inade- 
quate to embody spiritual truth ; for though this be annihilating, yet 
it seems to us that it cannot be proved true, unless we utterly divorce 
language from all thought and feeling. It is of the very office of lan- 
guage to express what is consciously working in the soal ; language 
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18 the express image of spirit As soon as the mind is raised above the 
obscure state of spontaneous feeling, or the rude perceptions of sense, 
it begins to express its feelings and indicate its perceptions in audible 
language. In its whole training, words, thought or uttered, are the 
great instrument, as well as the result of its progress. And so it comes 
to pass, that though language be not life, yet there is not a deep or 
delicate emotion, not a subtle distinction or large concatenation of 
human thought, not an abstract principle or a simple idea, which lan- 
guage by simple words, by imagery, by de6nition, by description, or 
by system, is not adequate to convey. And though single words, 
when taken singly, may have many a sense, yet the single words only 
give us the separate parts of speech ; but take language as a whole, 
put the word in a sentence, qualify it by adjuncts, limit it by its rela- 
tions, define it by logic, fix it in a system, and the single word may 
have such an immovable significance, that no other term can be ex- 
changed for that simple sound. It may have had its origin in the re- 
gions of sense; but by the action of the soul upon it, it has been 
transfigured ; it has passed through all inferior stages, and at length 
has been claimed by faith or reason for its exclusive use ; so that only 
a philologist knows its earthly origin, and to all others it is the apt 
and direct symbol of the highest ideas of reason, or the lofiiest objects 
of faith. 

And for the objection itself, we might be the more anxious, did we 
not find in the exquisite grace of the language of the accomplished 
thinker who has propounded it, that his own theory is practically re- 
futed by his own eminent example. None more skilful than he to 
express the subtlest moods of mind, the most delicate analogies of 
thought ; no one who better exemplifies the fact, that the sublimest 
objects of Christian faith, and the tenderest play of Christian feeling 
may be so fully expressed in human language, that the only hearts 
unmoved are those themselves devoid of feeling and of faith. 

In proceeding now to state, as concisely as we can, the mode in 
which Taith and philosophy are to be harmonized in Christian theol- 
ogy, so that this shall be truly their nuptial state, we say, first of all, 
that that only can be a true system, which contains the very substance 
of the Christian faith ; which gives us the very heart of the revelation 
in a systematic form. Hence the absolute necessity of Biblical study, 
as the prime condition ; hence, too, he only who knows the inward 
power and reality of faith can be a true theologian. This results 
from the very fact that the Christian economy is both an historical 
and an experienced reality. '* He is the best divine who best divines" 
the spirit of the Scriptures ; and he alone has the power of divination 
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whose heart is responsive lo the oracles. In a higher sense than can 
be asserted of anything else, it holds true of the Christian faith, that 
" it can be really known only as it is truly lofed." The illumiflation 
of the spirit is as necessary as is the light of reason. Both the cheru- 
bic and seraphic virtues, in the old interpretation of them — the spirits 
of wisdom and the spirits of love, must preside over the work. 

But, on the other hand, only the philosophic intellect can grasp the 
prime principles, can see the relations of the parts, can guard against 
inconsistencies, can show the harmony of the system with the powers 
of the mind, with ethical truth, and with our necessary and essential 
ideas. It alone can grapple with the real problems, and show how the 
Christian faith solves them. Without it, the interpretation of Scripture 
would be careless when not obscure. It alone can regulate and cor- 
rect the definitions of doctrine ; it alone can impart shape and com- 
prehensiveness to the system. 

Thus we have the substance of the system, that is, the revelation; and 
the power which is to shape this substance, and that is the philosophic 
mind. But now come up the most important and decisive questions : 
whence are we to get the principle, and what is the principle, which is 
to be the central influence, and the controlling energy of the whole sjs* 
tem ? And here is where the inquiry really hinges about the relative su- 
premacy of faith and philosophy. Is philosophy to bring this principle 
with it from ethics, from mental philosophy, or from natural religion; 
or is it to take it from the revelation itself? And here perhaps is also the 
point on which turns the controversy between those who seem to con- 
tend on the one hand all for system, and on the other all for faith. If a 
system of Christian theology be a true expression of the Christian faith, 
there can be no incongruity between the system and the faith ; 
we shall not be forced either to change spirit into dogma or dogma 
into spirit ; for in the doctrine we shall have the expression of the 
spirit : we shall be lifted above the misery of saying that we must be all 
doctrine or all life, all formula or all faith : and while we insist that 
faith is the essential thing, we may also be able to see that a true theo- 
logical system is one of the noblest boons which faith can have, as 
well as a want of the Christian intellect. 

All theological systems, now, which have any distinctive influ- 
ence or character are based upon some ultimate principles, by which 
the arrangement and even the definitions of the doctrines are con- 
trolled. Consciously or unconsciously they are under the power of 
some dominant idea, which determines the shape of the separate parts. 

Thus, the compact and consistent system, comprised in the West- 
minster Assembly's Catechism, rests, indeed, upon the basis of the 
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divine sorereigntj, but this soTereignty is further modified by the idea 
of a CO? enant relation ; and this it is which may, perhaps, be said to 
gire shape to the exposition of the leading doctrines in the consistent 
Presbyterian church, so far as their views are different from the gene- 
ral orthodoxy. 

Our New England theology has its basis in the same general idea 
of the difine sovereignty, drawn out into a clear and articulate system 
of decrees, giving us the very anatomy of religion in its most abstract 
form. And such anatomy is necessary ; if we believe in a Ood and 
mre consistent thinkers, we cannot avoid believing in a sure and divine 
system of things: thus alone can we keep alive the idea of the divine 
agency and government, without which all theology would be unsup- 
ported. But besides the decrees, we have had two other modifying 
influences in our systems, which have given them their most distinc* 
tive character, and which have both come to us through the discus 
aions of Jonathan Ekiwards, though they might easily be shown to be 
no arbitrary development of the Calvinistic system. What is the Na- 
ture of True Virtue, and what is the real Freedom of the Human Will 
in connection with the divine sovereignty : are the two questions 
which have chiefly determined the character of our theological sy»> 
lems and parties. Our views on these points have given character to 
our theology and our preaching on many of the most important arti- 
cles of the Christian faith. It is here that we have had a distinctive 
character, an original theological cast ; it is here we have made ** ad- 
vances in theology." Our systems have indeed contained all the doc- 
trines, from the Being of God to the life everlasting ; but our pressure 
and force have been on these radical inquiries. We have met and not 
shrunk from the absorbing investigations which are forced upon the 
mind when it asks about the harmony of the doctrines of Christianity 
with ethical truth, and with indubitable facts of mental science. 

But now we have fallen upon other times; and other inquiries are 
brought home to us. We are compelled to meet questions, to which 
our theories about sovereignty, virtue, and free-agency can give no 
definite response. Men are asking, what is Christianity as distinct 
from an ethical system ? Who and what is Christ, that we should love 
and believe in Him ? What is his nature? what his relation to God 
and to us ? What is his place in the Christian system ? The questions 
of our times,, in short, do not bear upod the point, whether the doc- 
trines of the Christian system are in harmony with the truths of eth- 
ics and of mental philosophy ; but rather upon the point, what is the 
real nature of Christianity, what are its essential characteristics t 
And no theory of ethics or of freedom can answer these questions. 

Vol. VI. No. 24. 69 
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To meet the wants of oar times, then, we most endeavor to get at 
that principle which gives its definite and distinct character to the 
Christian economy. 

And it is here we claim, as a matter of philosophical justice also, 
that philosophy is not to bring this principle with it, but is rather to 
seek it in the Christian system itself. This is the dictate of the Ba- 
conian, of the Aristotelian induction. This is necessary in all science. 
To find the principles of optics, we study light. To find the laws of 
the mind, we study mind. To know Christianity, we must study 
Christianity. To get at a living Christian theology, we must have the 
central principle of Christianity itself. 

We state our position again. The principle which is to give shape 
to a theological system ought, on the strictest philosophical grounds, 
to be taken from the Christian economy itself; so that what forms the 
substance and vitality of Christianity shall be the centre of our theol- 
ogy also; this principle is not to be sought in ethics, or in nature, or 
in the will of man, but only in the revealed will of God. 

And where we are to seek for this principle, who can donbt t The 
central idea of Christianity, as a distinct system, can only be found in 
Him of whom prophets did testify, evangelists write, aud apostles 
preach ; whose life was the crowning glory of humanity, as his death 
was its redemption ; and from whose death and from whose life influ- 
ences and blessings have streamed forth, constant and inestimable; 
in Him, whose nature, more wonderful than any othei, unites the ex- 
tremes of humanity and divinity; whose work, more glorious and 
needed than any other, reconciles heaven to earth and earth to heaven ; 
and whose dominion is as intimate in its efl!iciency as it is eminent in 
its claims and beneficent in its results. He is the centre of God's reve- 
lation and of man's redemption ; of Christian doctrine and of Chris- 
tian history, of conflicting sects and of each believer's faith, yea, of the 
rery history of this our earth, Jesus Christ is the full, the radiant, the 
only centre — fitted to be such because He is the God- man and the 
Redeemer : Christ — Christ, He is the centre of the Christian system, 
and the doctrine respecting Christ is the heart of Christian theology. 
For, if theology be the science which unfolds to us the relations of 
God and man ; if the Christian revelation contains the full and authori- 
tative account of these relations; and if in the Christian revelation 
the wealth of the divine manifestation and the wants and hopes of man 
are all convergent upon Jesus Christ ; and if it be philosophically just 
to seek the central principle of Christian theology in that which forms 
the heart and life of the revelation — where else can we find this ani- 
mating idea excepting in the Person of Jesus Christ 7 And that which 
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constitutes the prime and peculiar characteristic of that Person, 
that it is the union of humanity and divinity, will most naturally 
he taken as the prime characteristic of the system which centres in 
Him. 

And with that glorious Person all the other truths of our faith are 
inherently connected. The distinct personality of Christ is the start- 
ing point, from which to infer the reality of the distinctions in the God* 
head ; atonement and justification centre in Him ; our very spiritual 
life is hid with Christ in God ; if we believe in Him we are born of 
God ; we are to be changed into the image of Christ ; the sacraments 
of the church testify of Him until He come. And a theology which 
finds its centre in such a Being, cannot be a barren, abstract system ; 
but it gives us a direct and personal object for our faith and love. 
Thus, and thu^ only, does Christian theology express the Christian 
faith in its perfect form. 

This position — that in Jesus Christ is to be found the real centre of 
the Christian economy, and thnt here its distinction from any and all 
other forms of religion is chiefly to be seen, lies at the basis of all theo- 
logical systems which acknowledge a real revelation and manifesta-^ 
tion of God in the person and work of his only Son. It is at the very 
head of the whole theology of the Reformation ; from reliance upon 
an outward church, there was a return to faith in Christ, as the only 
ground of justification. To have Christ, to have the whole of Christ, 
to have a whole Christ, is the soul of our Puritan theology ; the rest is 
foundation, defence, or scaffolding. 

This principle is also in entire conformity with the dictates of Chris- 
tian experience ; it is demanded by that experience. Whatever the 
theology may have been, whatever the conflicts of sects, the name of 
Jesus has touched the tenderest and deepest cords of man's heart. 
You may cut a man loose from almost all the distinguishing doctrines 
of our faith, and he will still cling to the very name of Christ, as with 
a despairing energy. So vital is Christ in Christian experience, that 
many are withheld from speculating upon his nature by the unspeak- 
able depth and tenderness of their love for Him. 

Thus it is wherever Christ is truly known and loved. And it is a 
cause of devout congratulation, and an occasion for the most auspi- 
cious hopes, that in that land where infidelity has reached its most 
daring height, both in criticism and in speculation, there is also, in 
opposition to this infidelity, the strongest and most intelligent attempt 
to bring out this distinctive characteristic of the Christian system, in 
its philosophical and theological bearings. The later German Evan- 
gelical theology, in its return from a cold rationalism and its opposir 
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tion to a daring and logical pantheism, is especially distinj^ished by 
the fact, that it is feeling more and more deeply the importance and 
reality of the doctrine respecting Christ, as expressing the prime prin* 
ciple of the Christian faith. One of the loveliest and most sagacious 
of all these evangelical men, Dr. Ullmann, in an admirable article on 
the Real Nature of Christianity, thus writes : *' Christianity first ap- 
pears in its distinctive nature and in its full objective character, whea 
all that is embraced in it is referred back to the personality of its 
founder, considered as uniting humanity with divinity. • • • Thus 
viewed, Christianity is in an eminent sense something organic ; in its 
very origin it is a complete, spiritual, organic whole ; from a personal 
centre it unfolds all its powers and gifts, imparting them to humanity 
and uniting men under Christ in a divine kingdom. From this cen- 
tral point, and only from this, everything else receives its full signifi- 
cancy ; doctrine, as the expression of a real life, attains its full power ; 
• • • atonement and redemption receive their objective basis and 
confirmation." 

These are not the words of a solitary thinker in that land of schol- 
ars and thoughtful men. They express the views common to the best 
German divines, the most philosophical and the most Christian. 
Pressed on all sides by the foes of our faith, they have taken refuge 
in its very citadel. They have been forced to bring out the distin- 
guishing characteristic of Christianity in the boldest relief They 
have made the doctrine respecting Christ to assume its philosophical 
and theological importance. They have found in it the middle ground 
between dogmatism and mysticism, as well as a sure counteraction to 
all ritualism. Here is their bulwark against pantheistic and deistic 
abstractions. By means of it they are able to meet the man who 
makes Christianity a mere republication of natural religion, or who 
resolves it all into an ethical system. And though in some of their 
theologians this view may be connected with unsound or vague spec- 
ulation ; though others may use it chiefly to favor some mystical views 
about the efiicacy and nature of the sacraments; yet it certainly is 
equally consistent with the highest orthodoxy, with any orthodoxy 
which does not rest in bare formulas. 

And in this connection, and in this reverend presence, I may not 
refrain from offering my humble tribute to the memory of that man, 
much misunderstood, who led the German Christianity, in its return- 
ing course, to our Lord — to Frederic Schleiermacher, a noble and 
a venerable name! His it was to infuse into a critical and cold ra- 
tionalism the fervent and almost mystic love to Christ which has ever 
burned in the hearts of the Moravian brotherhood : his it was to make 
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C(irist and his redemption the centre of one of the mo8t skilfully de- 
veloped systems of theology which the Christian church has known ; 
his it was to draw hroad the line between philosophy and Christian 
theology; his it was to impart such a true, profound, and continuous 
influence to many critical, speculative, and believing minds, that ever 
since that impulse, and in consequence of it, they have been coming 
nearer and nearer to the full substance of orthodox Christianity. If 
he is sometimes called pantheistic, it is only because he made the 
feeling of dependence to be the germ of all religion. To him must 
indeed be ascribed the modern revival of the vague heresy of the Sa- 
bellians ; he is not free from the discredit of undervaluing mdny im- 
portant historic facts of*our Lord's life; with his views of the atcme- 
ment we disclaim all sympathy ; many were his errors, but much was 
his love to our blessed Lord. By making Christ and his redemption 
the centre of Christian theology, we are fully persuaded that he ren- 
dered an invaluable service to the Christian science of his native land, 
in the time of its greatest need.^ 

Permit me to say that on this point I am the more ready to bear 
my unambitious yet grateful testimony to the merits of Schleiermacher 
and of the theological science of that land of intellect, because in the 
present state of our popular criticism upon German theology and phi- 
losophy, I believe it to be an act of simple justice, due to them and to 
the truth. In the name of the republic of letters, in the name of all 
generous scholarship, in the very name of Christian charity, I dare 
not refrain from testifying, that the indiscriminate censure of all that 
is German, or that may so be called, is a sign rather of the power of 
prejudice than of a rational love for all truth. A criticism which de- 
scribes a circumference of which one's ignorance is the generating 
radius can only stretch far beyond the confines of justice and of wis- 
dom. A criticism which begins by saying that a system is absolutely 
unintelligible; which, secondly, asserts that this unintelligible system 
teaches the most frightful dogmas, definitely drawn out; and which 
concludes by holding it responsible for all the consequences that a 
perverse ingenuity can deduce from these definite dogmas of the unin- 
telligible system ; is indeed a source of unintelligent and anxious 
wonder to the ignorant, but it is a profounder wonder to every thought- 
ful mind. A criticism which includes the Christian Neander and the 
pantheistic Strauss in one and the same condemnation is truly de- 
plorable. Let us at least learn to adopt the humane rules of civilized 

* Those characteristics of Schleiermacher's system which have given to it its 
really beneficent inflaenoe, are only obscorely brought oat in Mr. Biorell*s nnsonnd 
FhikMophy of Religion. 
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warfare, and not, like the brutal soldiery of a ruder age, involve friends 
and foes in one indiscriminate massacre. Germany cannot give oa 
faith ; and he who goes there to have his doubts resolved, goes into 
the very thick of the conflict in a fruitless search for its results ; but 
even Germany may teach us what is the real " state of the contro- 
versy'' in our age ; what are the principles now at work more ud-> 
consciously among ourselves. And can we, in our inglorious intel- 
lectual ease, find it in our hearts only to condemn the men who have 
overcome trials and doubts to which our simple or iron faith has never 
been exposed ; who have stood in the very front rank of the fiercest 
battle that Christianity has ever fought, and there contended hand to 
hand with its most inveterate and wary foes ; and who are leading on 
our faith — as we trust in Christ so will we t>elieve it 1 to the sul>> 
limest triumph it has ever celebrated 7 

When, Oh I when, will scholars and Christian men learn, that ortho- 
doxy can afford to be just, to be generous; and that in this age it can- 
not afford to be otherwise ; since it thus loses its hold over the minds 
which are open to truth and foes chiefly to bigotry. When shall we 
learn that it is quality and not quantity which gives its value to all 
criticism ; that to stigmatize whole classes by opprobrious epiihets, 
by names *' of uncertain meaning yei of certain disparagement,'' is the 
impulse of an unlettered zeal, which inflames the worst passions of our 
foes and arouses only the spurious ardor of our friends. When shall 
we learn the high lesson, that in our present conflicts, it is not nations^ 
or men, or even parties that are to be conquered, but only error and 
sin ; and that the victory belongs not alone to us, but to truth, to 
righteousness, and to God. 

We have said, that the German Christianity, by the urgency of the 
pressure of the unbelieving systems of the times upon it, has been 
driven to the position, that all Christian theology centres in the doc^ 
trine respecting Christ, as to its very citadel. This principle, we have 
claimed, lies at the heart of all true Christian theology and Christian 
experience. We add, that it is eminently adapted, when brought out 
in its fulness and fitness, to counteract some of the extreme tendencies 
among ourselves, as also to present Christianity in its rightful attitude 
towards an unbelieving world. 

No one moderately acquainted with our theological and philosophi- 
cal discussions, can have failed to note the influence of one strong 
tendency, bringing our speculations and doctrines to concentrate up- 
on a single point, upon man's internal state. Everything is judged by 
its reference to man's soul and its powers. We may call it the vast, 
subjective process of modern theology and philosophy. This tendency 
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has itfl rights and necessity ; it is perhaps a mark of Protestantism ; 
it is more fullj seen in Calvinism than in Lutheranism ; it is a ?ery 
distinct trait of many New England movements. And if most 
noticeable in those who have carried our systems to their extremes, 
or who have become aliens to the orthodox faith, we ought not to 
avoid feeling a deep interest in it, as a sign of the times ; and we are 
bound to see how the general mind is working, whether it be centri- 
fogal or centripetal in respect to ourselves. In this tendency, too, 
may be something of oor strength ; but here also is much of oar 
danger. 

We can only rapidly indicate some of its signs. Christianity is 
Tiewed rather as a system intended to cultivate certain states of feel- 
ing, than as a revelation to build us up in the knowledge of Ood and 
of Christ The nature of roan's affections is more fully discussed 
than the nature of Christ. Faith is defined, not as once by its ob- 
jects, but by its internal traits ; and if it be called, trust in' God, 
the emphasis is laid on the trust rather than on God. The efficacy 
of prayer is sometimes restricted to the believer's heart. The whole 
process of regeneration has been explained without reference to divine 
agency. Sin is viewed chiefly as a matter of individual conscious^ 
ness, and less in its connections with the race and with the Divine 
purposes. The atonement is regarded as a life and not as a sacrifice ; 
it is defined by its relations to us and not by its relations to God ; and 
many who call it a declaration of the divine justice explain no further. 
Justification is pardon ; ^nd pardon is known by a change in our 
feelings. Nor with these doctrines does the process end. The li>* 
carnation is a vehicle for the communication of a vague spiritual life; 
the Trinity is resolved into a mere series of manifestations, which do 
not teach us anything of the real natnre of the Godhead ; it is like a 
dramatic spectacle, and when the drama has been played out, the per- 
sons retire, and leave us not a higher knowledge of God, but stronger 
and warmer feelings; as in a parable, the moral lesson is the great 
end. 

Some of oor philosophical tendencies are in the same line. Men- 
tal philosophy is studied, as if all philosophy were in knowing the 
powers of the mind ; it is made the basis of theology. Self-deter- 
mination is the great fact about mind and morals. Personal well- 
being is the great end, even when we act in view of the universal 
good ; the sum of ethics is happiness, and this happiness in its last 
analysis is viewed as subjective and not as objective. Man becomes 
the measure of all things ; not the glory of God, but the happiness of 
man is the chief end. God is for man, rather than man for God; 
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and, as in the infancy of science, the sun again revolves around the 
earth. 

Thus the grand, objective force of truth and of Christianity, and 
of Christian doctrines, their reality in themselves and as a revelation 
of God, are in danger of being merged in the inquiry after their value 
as a means of moving us. If anything will move us as much, it is as 
well as Christianity. " We for whose sake all nature stands," is 
something more than poetry. A restless, morbid state of feeling en- 
sues, different from the calm composure which hearty faith in a rev- 
elation is adapted to inspire. Men will be perfect at once; not 
merely strive to be so, which none can do too earnestly ; but believe 
that they are so, which none can be too cautious in affirming. And 
the essence of their perfection is found in an intention of the will, 
of which they must be always conscious or else their perfection is 
without evidence. 

Thus in various ways this tendency shows itself. We have hinted 
at some of its extreme forms, identified with no one party or 
school. It is an avaricious principle. All that is not directly con- 
vertible into moods of mind, it will hardly allow to be current coin. 
The massive theological systems of past ages, so large, and careful, 
and intricate, are conceded to be imposing, but are felt to be cold and 
uncomfortable ; we are not at home in them. The Bible, the church, 
Christ, the historic revelation, fade away one after another ; all that 
remains in the last result is an internal revelation or an internal in- 
spiration; religion is merged in a vague love to an abstract divinity. 
And where this state of mind has come, pantheism lieth at the door. 

Now that this subjective tendency has its rights, as well as its force, 
that without internal experience all else is vain, that the letter kills if 
the spirit be not there, no one can rationally deny. That our chief 
dangers lie in the extremes of this tendency, is equally undeniable. 
That there must be a reaction from this extreme is manifest from all 
history, from the very laws of the mind, from the very signs of the 
times. 

The question for us to weigh, then, is this : how shall we both en- 
courage and restrain this mighty current? 

Some would bid us back to the rites and forms and alleged succes- 
sion of a visible church ; but let the dead bury their dead ; let ub 
raiher arise and follow our Lord. We have outgrown the power and 
the necessity of the beggarly elements. As Dr. Arnold said : *' the 
sheath of the leaf is burst ; what were the wisdom of winter, is the 
folly of spring.'' 

Shall we insist with new tenacity upon our M formulas t Bat 
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words and formulas alone have but slight force against such an in- 
wrought and potent tendency. And they are no effectual guards 
against heresy, since, as has been well observed, heresy can as readily 
enter, and does as often couch itself under the guise of old terms as 
of new. Let us rather seek to know the real sense of the formulas ; 
let us come to have a deeper sense of the grand realities of our faith. 

To come to these is our safety, our defence. To see and feel and 
know what Christianity really is in its inward and distinctive charac^ 
ter ; to study those central truths which lie at its foundation ; here ift 
our strength. Let us come unto Jesus. When Christ is to us more 
than a doctrine, and the atonement more than a plan ; when the In- 
carnation assumes as high a place in revealed, as creation does in 
natural theology ; when the Trinity is viewed not as a formula, but as 
a vital truth, underlying and interwoven with the whole Christian sys- 
tem ; when from this foundation the whole edifice rises up majestically, 
grand in its proportions, sublime in its aims, filled with God in all 
its parts ; when we feel its inherent force streaming out from its living 
centres; then, then are we saved from those extreme tendencies 
which are the most significant and alarming sign of our times ; then, 
then are we elevated above those lesser controversies which have nar^ 
rowed our miiyls and divided our hearts. Here also we have a real 
inward experience as well as an objective reality ; for the best and 
fullest inward experience is that which centres in Christ; and the 
centre of the experience is then identical with the centre of the divine 
revelation. 

Never are we so far from having any abstract ethical or metaphys* 
ical principles exercise an undue influence ; never are we so far from 
a too fond reliance on self and never is self so full and satisfied ; never 
are we in a better position for judging all our controversies with a 
righteous judgment, or nearer to the highest Christian union ; never 
do the divine decrees shine in so mild a lustre, so benignant with 
grace, so solemn and severe in justice ; never can we be more wisely 
delivered from the materia] attractions of an outward rite, or from the 
ideal seductions of a pantheistic system ; never is doctrine so full of life, 
and life so richly expressed in doctrine ; never does systematic theol- 
ogy so perfectly present the full substance of the Christian faith in a 
truly scientific form ; and never are philosophy and faith so joined in 
hymeneal bonds, where they may " exult in over-measure ;" as when 
Christ is set forth as the living centre of all faith and of all theol- 
ogy, in whom the whole body is fitly joined together, compacted by 
that which every joint supplieth. Here, if anywhere, we may discern. 
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Concord in discord, lines of diflfering method 
Meeting in one full centre of delight 

Having traced, as far as we may, the course of the blood in the 
veins of the system, and scrutinized the delicate and intricate organ- 
ism by which it is diffused through every part, we are better prepared 
to go back to the grand arterial structure, to the great central heart, 
where resides the life-imparting energy ; and there, too, we shall learn 
whence comes the blood which courses through the veins. Having 
the necessity, we need not want the flexure. Having the anatomy of 
the Christian system, let us have also its physiology ; for physiology is 
the science of life. 

We have thus gone over the ground proposed, imperfectly, rapidly ; 
and yet have been only too long for the occasion. We have spoken of the 
characteristics, the opposition, the reconciliation, and the respective 
rights of Faith and Philosophy. We have, then, maintained the positions, 
that their full reconciliation is the true aim of systematic theology, whose 
office it is to present the substance of the Christian faith in a scientific 
form, and in harmony with all other truth ; that the central principle 
of the system, as of the revelation and of the believer's consciousness, 
18 to be found in the Person of Christ ; and that such ^view of Chris- 
tianity will encourage whatever is healthful, and restrain what is nox- 
ious in the prevailing tendencies of our times. 

And now, in conclusion, we say, the Christian system, thus viewed, 
gives us all that philosophy aims af\er, and in a more perfect form ; 
that it also gives us more than philosophy can give; and this more 
that it gives is what man most needs and what reason alone never 
could divine. And, therefore, we conclude that it is not within the 
fccipe of the human mind to conceive a system more complete, richer 
in all blessings. 

It gives us all that philosophy aims after, and in a more perfect 
form. For, in a harmonious system of Christian truth, nature, with 
all its laws and processes, is not denied or annulled ; it is only made 
subservient to l^gher, to moral ends; its course is interrupted for 
a nobler purpose than a fixed order could ensure ; and thus a higher 
dignity is imparted to it than when we consider it as only a mere suc- 
cession of material changes. And its very order and harmony are best 
explained when regarded as the product of infinite wisdom and benev- 
olence, acting with the wisest and most benevolent intent All ethi- 
cal truth and all great moral ends, human rights and human happi- 
ness and a perfect social state, are included in the Christian system 
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as truly as in philoeophy ; and a new glory is cast around them 
when they are made integral parts of a divine kingdom, established in 
justice and animated by love, which is not only to be realized here 
upon the earth, but is to reach forward even to eternity. Moral prin« 
ciples and ends thus retain all their meaning and value; but they are 
made more effective and permanent when contemplated as inherent 
in the nature and government of a wise and holy God, and as the basis 
and aim of an eternal kingdom. We thus have not merely a perfect 
social state here, but a holy state, animated with the very presence 
and power of God, forevermore. All that natural religion can prove 
or claim is retained, all that an internal revelation and inspiration ever 
boasted itself to have is allowed by the Christian system ; but the 
truths of natural religion are fortified by a higher authority; and the 
inward revelation is illumined by a clearer light, when it is seen in 
the brightness of that express manifestation of God in the person of his 
Son, whose teachings have both chastened and elevated all our views 
of God and of religion. 

Thus may Christianity give us all that philosophy can give, and in 
a more perfect form. But it also gives us more; and this more that 
it gives is what man most needs, and, unaided, never could attain. 
God is infinite, man is finite; how, then, can man come unto and 
know his Creator and sovereign ? Man is sinful and God is holy ; 
how can a sinful man be reconciled to a holy God ? how can a sinful 
nature become regenerate? Man is mortal, as well as sinful ; how can 
he obtain certainty, entire certainty, as to a future life and his eternal 
destiny ? Here are the real and vital problems of human destiny ; 
before them reason is abashed, and conscience can only warn, and 
man can only fear. The urgency, the intense interest of these ques- 
tions no thinking mind can doubt; the uncertainty and timidity of 
human reason, when it meets them, are almost proverbial. If these 
questions are not answered, if the^e problems are not solved in Chris- 
tianity, they are absolutely answered nowhere. And precisely here it 
is that we contend that the Christian system has a permanent power, 
and a perfect fitness to man's condition ; for you cannot name a vital 
problem of our moral destiny which it does not profess to solve, and 
to solve in a way beyond which human thought can conceive of nothing 
greater, and the human heart can ask for nothing more ; in a way 
which is to the simplest heart most simple, and to the highest intellect 
most profound. The highest ideas and ends which reason can pro- 
pound are really embraced, the deepest wants which man can know 
are truly satisfied, the sharpest antagonisms which the mind can pro- 
pbM, are declared to be reconciled, in the ideas, the means, and the 
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ends which are contained in that refelation which centres in the Per* 
aon of Jesus Christ our Lord. 

For, the highest idea which man can frame is that of a union of di« 
▼inity with humanity ; this is the very verge of a possible conception 
for the human intellect; and in the Person of our Saviour we have 
this idea realized in all its fulness, and with such a marvellous adap- 
tation to human sympathies that they are made the very means of 
drawing us within the hallowed sphere of the glories of divinity. 
Through Jesus Christ, and Him alone, does finite roan come to the 
Infinite 1 am. 

The highest moral problem which we can know is contained in the 
question, how can a sinful man be reconciled to a holy God f Here is 
absolutely the highest moral antagonism of the universe. And in the 
sacrificial death of this same Person, our great High Priest, this high- 
est moral question is presented to us as entirely solved, and solved in 
such a way, that the sense of sin is not lessened but heightened, and 
the majesty of the law not impaired but made more glorious. While 
in the regenerating influence of the Holy Spirit we have the means of 
applying the benefits of this atonement in such a way to the heart of 
the sinner that his very love of sin will at last be wholly eradicated. 

The highest kingdom we can conceive to exist is one which aims at 
the holiness of all who belong to it, which has love for its common 
principle ; which has for its head a being who unites all human with 
all divine perfections; who has himself suffered for all tlie members of 
this kingdom and in their stead ; and who will reign over and within 
them, not only for this life but also for that which is to come. In 
such a kingdom all are bound together by the strongest ties for the 
highest objects. And such is the kingdom of which Jesus Christ is 
the head and redeemed men the body. 

And all these questions are solved, these ideas realized, these antago- 
nisms adjusted, and this kingdom is established in one and the same Per* 
son; all this system is concentrated in thatGod-man,who came from hea- 
ven to earth that he might raise us from earth to heaven, who adapted 
himself to our infirmities and necessities that He might be made unto 
us wisdom and righteousness, sanctification and redemption. 

And, therefore, dare we assert that beyond the idea of such a sy^* 
tern, centering in such a Being, human thought is impotent to advance 
and the human heart has nothing real to desire; it satisfies all within 
us which is not sinful, and it is its crowning glory that it subdues our 
sinfulness itself. Such a system brings together, recapitulates, all 
things in Christ, both which are in heaven and which are in earth; 
and by such a Person, all things are reconciled to God, by him, the 
apostle says, whether they be things in earth or things in heaven. 
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Whence, whence came to our sinful race the idea of such a Being, 
of such a kingdom t Has man's reason framed it; and the human 
imagination, hath that gendered it? With cold eye and heart I might 
gaze on the face of nature in her grandest or her loveliest scenes ; 
with intellectual delight I may scan the principles and follow out the 
deductions of an abstract scheme of philosophic speculation ; with 
soblime wonder 1 may follow the astronomer as he describes the laws 
and order of firmaments and 8ysten:s radiant in their solar light ; I 
may feel all my human sympathies enlisted by any philanthropic 
scheme which would bring justice and love into this world so fiill of 
oppression and hatred ; but when I think of the wonders of our Sa- 
Tiour's Person and of the glories of his redemptive work, of all his 
love, his love for me a sinner, his love to all so great that He could 
die for all, and of that blessed and perpetual kingdom which his blood 
has purchased and of which He is the ever living Head ; when, in 
some rapt moment, my heart can realize this in all its fulness, then, 
if ever, is my whole being filled with the profoundest emotions of awe, 
of gratitude, and of love. Never is the soul so conscious of its full 
ei^acities of thought and feeling, never does it throb with such un- 
wonted and divine life, as when it has most fully grasped the majestic 
reality of the Christian faith, as a wondrous and harmonious whole, 
tending to the highest imaginable end, and centering in that glorious 
Being who unites divinity with humanity and reconciles heaven with 
earth. 

In comparison with the fulness, fitness, and sufficiency of such a 
system, the most colossal structure which pantheism ever reared is 
but as a palace of ice, cold and cheerless, contrasted with that heavenly 
city, whose gates are pearl, whose streets are gold, thronged with a 
company innumerable and exultant, vocal with the melodies of the 
redeemed, of which the Lamb is the light, and God the glory. 



ARTICLE V. 

REMARKS ON BUNSEN'S LATE WORK UPON EGYPT. 

The Chevalier Bunsen, who has been for some years the Phissian 
myiister at the court of St. James, is publishing in German and in 
English, a work on Egypt, which has been anticipated with much 
pleasure by all who are acquainted with his talents, or who have taken 
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any interest in Egyptian discoferies. The author possesses, in many 
respects, eminent qualifications for the work which he has undertaken. 
He is now in the full maturity of his powers. His early studies were 
purely philological, and were completed at Gottingen under the di- 
rection of Heyne and Heeren. He then went to Paris, and under the 
guidance of De Sacy and others, attended to several of the oriental 
languages. Having studied Sanskrit, he formed a plan of visiting 
India in company with an Englishman, and proceeded to Florence 
for that purpose. His fellow traveller failing to meet him there, Bun- 
sen went to Rome, where he found his early friend. Professor Brandis, 
then secretary of Niebuhr, the Prussian ambassador. Niebuhr became 
immediately interested in him, and animated and directed his studies. 
He was subsequently appointed Niebuhr's private secretary, and then 
secretary to the embassy. AAer the departure of the distinguished 
historian, Bunsen became minister resident at the Papal Court. A 
visit of the bookseller Cotta at Rome, in the winter of 1817-18, occa- 
sioned the preparation of a very able and comprehensive work on the 
Antiquities of Rome, by Bunsen, Platner, Gerhard, and others. 
While in Rome, Bunsen formed the acquaintance of Charopollion the 
Younger, with whom he studied the hieroglyphics on the Egyptian 
obelisks in that city. Since 1838, when he left Rome, Bunsen has 
resided for the most part in London, as Prussian ambassador. He is 
a gentleman no less distinguished for the excellence of his moral and 
religious character, for the liberality of his views,^ and for his gene- 
rous feelings, than for the extent of his knowledge and his accurate 
learning. 

Bunsen's work, now before us, is entitled, " Egypt's Place in Uni- 
versal History : an Historical Investigation, in five Books.'! It is to 
be included in three volumes. Two volumes of the German edition 
and one of the English are printed. The latter is not a mere version, 
but is in some respects a new work. " It owes," says the author, 
*' many valuable remarks and additions, particularly in the grammati- 
cal, lexicographic, and mythological part, to Mr. Samuel Birch of the 
British Museum." The hieroglyphical signs, instead of being given 
in separate plates, are printed by the side of their respective interpre- 
tations. In the Coptic explanations in the Dictionary, the author 
has enjoyed the aid of Professor Moritz Schwarze of Berlin, who has 
been sent to London to prepare for publication important Coptic MSS. 
found in the British Museum and other libraries in England. Mr. 

* Some of oar readers will remember the affection and reverence with which tke 
late Dr. Arnold speaks of him. 
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BuQsen is also in constant communication with Professor Lepsius. 
The system of Egyptian chronology drawn up by Bunsen has been 
adopted substantially by Lepsius. 

The first volume of the English work contains only the first of the 
five Books. It treats of the sources and primeval facts of Egyptian 
History, under the six following heads : 

The Nature and Antiquity of Egyptian Tradition, especially of the 
Sacred Books ; The Researches of the Greeks into Egyptian Chro* 
nology — Herodotus, Diodorus, Eratosthenes, etc. ; Egyptian Tradi- 
tion among the Jews, the Biblical accounts, the Septuagint, Josephus, 
etc., and the Christian researches into the Chronology of Egypt, by 
Toung, Champollion, Wilkinson, Rosellini, and others ; The fourth 
Section is on Egyptian Grammar. The fifth is on the Writings of 
the Egyptians, containing a Sketch of the History of Modern Hiero- 
glyphical Discovery, and the sixth is on the Egyptian Mythology. 
Two large Appendices of nearly 300 pages, contain an Egyptian 
Vocabulary, and a complete List of Hieroglyphical Signs. 

In the 2d Book, Mr. Bunsen proposes to restore the chronology of 
the Old Empire, a period of 1076 years according to the data of Era- 
tosthenes. In the 3d Book, he will treat of the Period of the Middle 
and New Empires, comprising nine and thirteen centuries respec- 
tively, following the guidance of Manetho. In the 4th Book, Mr. 
Bunsen proposes to test the Chronological Results of his researches, 
first by astronomy and secondly by historical synchronisms ; in other 
words, to gain fixed points of time both by contemporaneous celes- 
tial phenomena and of remarkable events in the history of other nations. 
The 5th and last Book will contain a survey of General History, in- 
tended to exhibit whatever in the History of Egypt is of importance 
for the human mind, or mankind in general. 

It is not our intention to offer any criticisms on the general views 
or theories advanced in this work, or to express any opinion of its 
merits. It would be obviously improper to pass any judgment upon 
it, were we possessed of the ability, while so large a part of the work 
remains unpublished. All which we propose to do in this Article is 
to offer two observations of a general character, and then some sug- 
gestions on a particular statement of the author. 

Our first remark is, that the work, even should it fail of the special 
object which the author has in view — to establish the position of 
Egypt in universal History — cannot fail to be instructive in a high 
degree. It will furnish a comprehensive outline of the entire subject. 
A survey of so rich and wide a field by a scholar so able and expe- 
rienced, will serve as landmarks to future explorers. It will bring 
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subjects of great extent and of no little intricacy into such a shape 
that many may be able to understand and pursue the investigations. 

Our second general remark relates to the confident tone, the decisive 
air with which the author advances his propositions and announces 
his results. His bearing, indeed, towards individuals b eminently 
courteous, as every one would expect from his position and character. 
At the same time, we are struck with the rapidity with which the au* 
thor disposes of the opinions and views of others, and with the firm 
faith which he feels in his own. 

As examples of this unshaken reliance in the correctness of his 
own views, and the untenable nature of those adopted by his prede- 
cessors, we may refer to his assertion that he shall feel called upon 
decidedly to combat almost every one of the chronological views of 
Champollion. He also expresses his conviction that the chronological 
system of Rosellini is essentially as groundless as the one adopted by 
Champollion, though he pays the fullest credit to the value of the la^ 
bors of both in other departments. '* The path pursued by the £ng^ 
lish travellers Felix, Salt, Burton, Wilkinson, and others," be remarks, 
*' is by no means satisfactory. With regard to the time prior to the 
16th dynasty, the English inquirers stand on the same rough and un- 
safe ground as Champollion and Rosellini. Even as regards the 
period where they wholly or chiefly follow the old series of royal suc- 
cession, they have plainly abandoned, together with the order and 
number of the kings, the dates also of the individual reigns, and hence 
have become involved in still grosser self-contradiction than the French 
and Italian critics.'' 

Now in some respects a scholar able and learned, as Bunsen is 
acknowledged to be, is entitled to speak with confidence of the results 
of his investigations. He enjoyed an excellent preparatory, classical 
training, and he seems to have patiently and fundamentally studied all 
the source^) of information accessible in Europe. He has thus been 
in possession of advantages, to some extent, of forming a truer judg- 
ment than a mere practical explorer in BgypL Still, on the other hand, 
examination of the Egyptian antiquities on the spot forms one indi»> 
pensable element to an adequate and perfectly trustworthy judgment. 
There is no substitute for the sight of the eye. Champollion, Rosel- 
lini, and Wilkinson, in addition to the great advantage derived from 
actual inspection in the localities, are familiar with all the principal 
literary helps and sources on which Bunsen relies. Rosellini was an 
eminently safe investigator, discarding all theories, and searching only 
for the facts, the real phenomena. Wilkinson has the unaffected 
modesty of genuine science. He everywhere shows that he is search- 
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iDg for the truth, not contending for victory, or to support a faforite 
hypothesis. The reader insensibly feels more respect for his judg- 
ments than if they were propounded categorically, or with undoubting 
confidence. 

It should be remarked that Mr. Bunsen enjoys the special aid of 
the latest Egyptian investigator, Professor Lepsius. But as the princi* 
pal results of his labors are not yet published, we cannot form a cor- 
rect judgment of the importance of the additions which he will make 
to our knowledge of the subject. It seems, however, to be the im- 
pression in Germany, that there will be some disappointment in this 
respect; that the ardent hopes cherished of the value of his discove- 
ries will not all be fulfilled. If we may form an opinion from a little 
work which he has published in relation to Mount Sinai, we should 
have some misgiving in respect to the soundness of his judgment* 

The particular passage on which we wish to offer a few remarks, is 
found on page 92d of the Introduction, and is as follows : 

*' The germs of national existence which we find in Egypt, are not 
the most ancient traces of humanity. No historical investigator will 
consider the Egyptians as the most ancient nation of the earth, even 
before he has called to his assistance the science of the philologer and 
mythologist. Their very history shows them to belong to the great 
Middle Ages of mankind.'' '*The Egyptian patriarchs, perhaps, 
were descended from a cognate race, which sprang, in like manner, 
from another of kindred origin." 

We may remark, in the outset, that the question which we are 
about to consider is wholly distinct from that pertaining to the anti- 
quity of the earth itself. If it be admitted that the date of the crea- 
tion of the earth is very ancient, it does not follow that the date of the 
creation of man is to be indefinitely extended. 

The argument, substantially, for this indefinite extension of the 
Egyptian national existence, and of the life of man on earth, is drawn 
from the high state of civilization and of many of the arts in Egypt, at 
a very early period. *' The Egyptians had the saqae arts," Mr. Wil- 
kinson observes, '* the same manners and customs,the same style of ar- 
chitecture and were in the same advanced state of refinement, on the ar- 
rival of Joseph in Egypt in the reign of the first Osirtasen, as in the 
reigu of Remeses II.," an interval of several hundred years. '* There 
18 palpable proof," says Mr. Bunsen, " that the old Egyptian language, 
in so far as yet known or investigated, was in its essential element, a 
legacy^ inherited by Menes and his empire from their forefathers." 
Menes reigned, as Bunsen interprets Manetho, 3555 years before 
Alexander the Great* 

60* 
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1. The first observation which we would offer on this posilton, or on 
what seems to be implied in Mr. Bunsen's remarks, u the very obfi- 
ous one, that all the attempts hitherto made to assign an indefinite an- 
tiquity to different nations, have proved abortive. However gratifying 
to national vanity, the assumption has hitherto been entirely unsab- 
stantiated. In reference to China, India, Persia, and Greece, this 
exaggerated chronology has been brought within reasonable limits^ 
with the sanction of all scholars who have attended to the subject. 
The recent excavations in the plain of Assyria, though revealing ft 
high antiquity, do not as yet afford any countenance to the idea of an 
indefinitely distant origin of the people. 

2. Our second remark is, that in all researches into the ancioil 
history of mankind, and into the Egyptian antiquities among others, the 
highest credit is due to the Biblical notices, even if we regard them 
(apart from their divine authority) as a common authentic history, like 
the histories of Herodotus and Josephus. They have been subjected 
to every species of scrutiny, and their accuracy, not merely their 
general, but their minute accuracy, has been demonstrated. Mr. Lar 
yard's investigations in Assyria, prove that the shades of thought, the 
minute colorings in the delineations of the Hebrew Proph^s, were 
wonderfully exact. We may be allowed to refer to a few testimonials. 
The English traveller, Legh, remarks that the Old Testament is, be- 
yond all comparison, the most interesting and instructive guide which 
an Oriental traveller can consult. ** The oldest and most auth^itic 
record of the primeval state of the world," remarks Mr. Wilkinson, 
" is unquestionably the Scripture History.'' *' Wherever any fact is 
mentioned in the Bible History," he continues, '' we do not discover 
anything on the Elgyptian monuments which tends to contradict iL" 
The same cannot be affirmed of Josephus, or Diodorus, or Herodotus, 
or Manetha ** All the kings of Egypt," says ChampoUion-Figeac, 
*' named in the Bible," except the two mentioned in the history of 
Joseph and Moses, *' are found on the Egyptian monuments, in the 
same order of succession and at the precise epochs where the sacred 
writers place them." '' It has been said that Egyptian studies tended 
to impair the belief in the historical documents furnished by Moses. 
The application of my discovery, on the contrary, goes inviDcibly to 
support them."J 

Now this acknowledged accuracy, which might be drawn oat into 
a multitude of particulars, does not cover merely common kUtoried 
events, but it extends to the genealogies of nations. In the tenth 

* Letterof ChampoUion-Figeac to the duke of Blftcas. 
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chapter of Genesis, there is a tabular fiew of the origin and distribu- 
tioo of the different families and nations of the earth, which is recog- 
nised as authentic and feritabie by all classes of critics. One of the 
most recent and sceptical of these, Bruno Bauer, admits that in no 
nation of antiquity, is there found a survey so universal of the relations 
of different nations. John Von Miiller, a critic of the opposite school, 
says that all true history must begin with this chapter. A number 
of the earliest names found in this table, are likewise found on the 
Egyptian monuments. Much doubt rests on the application of some 
of these names ; yet, so far as any light has been thrown upon them 
by the monuments and by profane history, it has been shown that 
they belong to a perfectly trustworthy document Now this table as- 
serts that Egypt was colonised from Assyria, by a grandson of Noah, 
forming a race not cognate with any other, but identical with that of 
the common ancestor of man. 

3. A third observation suggested by Mr. Bunsen's theory is this, 
that in order to account for the early and extraordinary civilization 
of the Egyptians, we may assume that the original condition of man 
was not that of barbarism. Had we no positive evidence of this, we 
should reason correctly, d priori, that the Supreme Being, who 
originally formed man, according to the hypothesis of all, by direct 
creation, would not introduce him into the world as a savage or bar- 
barian. Ignorant we may suppose him to have been, in the sense 
that his powers and faculties were undeveloped, but still, all the germs 
were there, in a strength and a harmony too, which would not require 
long years of necessity to unfold them. It is utterly derogatory to all 
oar ideas of the Creator to suppose that he would form a being, as an 
image of Himself, who could provide for his wants only by the most 
slow and toilsome steps, arriving at a degree of civilization only after 
the lapse of centuries. 

Now this presumptive argument is strengthened by the preponder- 
ant traditions of all nations. These traditions imply an original, 
golden period of virtue and knowledge and that the degeneracy of man 
was some time subsequent to his creation. The tradition that the hu- 
man face were originally only at a slight remove from the beasts, like 
them, living on roots and acorns, was not the earliest nor the one 
which was most generally received. Man originally lived long and 
happily in a friendly and highly useful communion with the gods ; 
those benevolent beings were his instructors in the roost necessary 
arts and sciencesi He was not thrown upon the shores of time a rude, 
helpless being, to reach his true moral and intellectual development 
only after ages of alow and wearisome eflbrt. There is every reason 
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to suppose that the earliest dwellers od the banks of the Nile did noC 
migrate thither as stupid barbariaos. Springing from Central Asia, 
they would come with no inconsiderable degree of intellectual light, 
with an aptitude at least to take immediate advantage of the wonder- 
ful facilities now opening before them. 

4. A remark on the character of the civilization of the Egyptians 
and of their advance in knowledge is important We are perhaps 
dazzled by their extraordinary progress in certain arts and in certaia 
departments of action, so that we do not make the necessary discrimi- 
nation. Their civilization at the best was, in some important re- 
spects, very imperfect. It was radically different, on some funda- 
mental points, from what we understand by modern civilization. War, 
in its most revolting forms, was the great business of most of the 
Egyptian dynasties. Not a trace of humanity is discernible in their 
[^irited and innumerable delineations of war. The face of the Egyp- 
tian and the Assyrian warrior is as passionless, as devoid of all human 
sympathy, as the horse that is bearing them forward. It is the grim 
sternness of a beast of prey. As a general thing, the people lived as 
long, and in the manner, that would please their sovereign. His will 
was despotic. Now in the development of the arts in modern times, 
there are two points of essential importance in which Egyptian art 
was entirely, or almost entirely deficient One was the practical ap> 
plication of art to the well being of the great body of the people. 
Humane tendencies and applications were not sought Art was cul- 
tivated, to a great extent, only as a gratification of regal or priestly 
taste and luxury. Again, in modern times, the field of art is far wider. 
All arts are cultivated simultaneously. Certain great ideas lie at the 
basis of modern improvement, which were unknown to the Egyptians, 
and which ensure the harmonious progress of all science and art 
In Egypt there was a wonderful development in certain directions. 
Certain processes may have been carried to a perfection which is 
now unknown. Ingenious contrivances, which then were familiar, 
seem to be wholly lost But on the other hand, there is a wearisome 
monotony or uniformity, in most of their sculptures and paintings. 
With scientific principles of fundamental importance, e. g. the prin- 
ciple of the arch, they were, in the earliest times of the monuments, 
unacquainted. In this respect they resemble the artists of the Middle 
Ages. The Gothic structures in the Netherlands have a perfection 
which may not now be approached. The modern artisan finds it ex- 
ceedingly difficult, if not impossible, to put up buildings of the 
exquisite proportions so common in Mediaeval times, or to sustain a 
vast weight without pillars, or to color glass in the manner so familiar 
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to those old workmen. And yet the arts of the Middle Ages were 
comparatively isolated ; they were the possession of but few individ-* 
aals ; they came accidentally, as it were, and were not the component 
parts of a great system ; the gifls of sudden inspiration, the miraeUs 
of genius; like a great epic poem springing out of a region of thick 
darkness; they did not imply a long antecedent period of growth, of 
gradual preparation, of the unfolding of a thousand influences all co- 
operating to the same end. So it seems to have been, to a great 
extent at least, with Egyptian art. It did not necessarily imply, as is 
the case with much of modern culture, a long process of preparatory 
training, ages of converging and increasing light, patient study on 
the part of a great number of individuals. It has more resemblance, 
in this respect, to the phenomena of art in the Middle Ages. 

It is said, indeed, that the old Egyptian language was a *' legacy," 
transmitted from a long past period. But a language, separated from 
its literature, does not necessarily imply a great antiquity. It may be, 
in some respects, remarkably developed ; it may be formed in the most 
scientific manner, with all the regularity with which a philosopher 
would construct it, and yet it may be the speech of barbarians ; as 
is the case with the Cherokee dialect, and with the Mpongwe, 
on the western coast of Africa. Over the growth of language, in 
such cases, impenetrable mysteries as yet hang. There may have 
been a sudden and tropical growth. Causes which appear to us acci- 
dental, may have combined to produce a rapid yet regular develop- 
ment. As far as we can see, the mere existence of a finely developed 
dialect, does not imply an immeasurable antiquity of the people that 
used it We do not know enough of the literature of the Old Egyp- 
tians to pronounce in the case. All the German critics who give up 
the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, allow that there are certain 
fragments of a date at or before the time of Moses. But these frag- 
ments exhibit the Hebrew in its perfect form. Tet this perfection 
does not by any means imply that the Hebrew was the original lan- 
guage of man, or that it had been in the process of development during 
long ages. 

But allowing all which is claimed for the high civilization of the 
Egyptians in the most ancient period of history and of the monuments, 
— and a wonderful advance and maturity are obvious to all — is it 
necessary to suppose an indefinite or a very long extended previous 
existence I May not all the phenomena be accounted for on the sup- 
position of the lapse of only a few centuries ? 

It is a matter of course that the progress of a nation in art, science, 
civilization, will be rapid in proportion to the strength and activity of 
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the causes at work fitted to promote this end. The adfaDce of Eng- 
land in nearly all those things which we understand by English com- 
fort and culture, during the 350 years since the reign of Elizabeth, 
has been very great There has not only been progress, but the abso- 
lute creation of some of the most important elements of this culture. 
The republics of Venice and Genoa shot rapidly upwards to great re- 
nown and commercial prosperity, and comparative refinement of man- 
ners, amid the stagnation and darkness of the Middle Ages. It re- 
quired but a few centuries to develop an extraordinary prosperity. 
There was, no doubt, in both cases, an excellent basis in the ardent 
temperament of these children of the sea. This native, restless dispo- 
sition only required scope for its exercise, and an occasion or power- 
ful cause to call it forth. In the time in which the poems of Homer 
were written, the Phoenicians on the coast of Syria had made great 
progress in some of the arts, and had attained to a distinguished posi- 
tion among the nations. Now it is susceptible of the most satisfactory 
proof that their ancestors, a few centuries before, had emigrated from 
Babylonia. Bockh, e. g., has proved that their weights and measures 
had their origin in Chaldaea. But this great advance in civilization 
was caused by their maritime position. 

Now it will be universally admitted that in Egypt a combination of 
causes existed for the rapid development and growth of art and civili- 
zation, such as is not probably to be found elsewhere on earth. These 
causes are so obvious that it is hardly necessary to allude to them. 
The climate is eminently favorable, during the greater part of the 
year, genial, yet not enervating. The position of Egypt — central be- 
tween Asia, Africa, and Europe, on or near the great highways of 
nations, the Mediterranean and Red seas and the Indian Ocean, and 
on the banks of a great river for a long distance, probably the most 
useful of any stream on the globe, bearing on its bosom an annual 
tribute of immense wealth, yet not indolently pouring it into the 
laps of the people, but demanding their active cooperation and, to a 
considerable extent, nautical skill, being the means and occasion of 
affluence, not affluence itself. Again, Egypt is, by eminence, an ag- 
ricultural country. Many wants would be immediately felt which 
could not be experienced by a nomadic people. The powers of inven- 
tion would be set to work. Various implements and labor-saving ma- 
chines would be the result This civilizing tendency of agricultural 
labors was experienced in a high degree in Assyria, the cradle of the 
human race, as is demonstrated by the recent discoveries. Again, 
Egypt, occupying one of the gardens of the world, would hold out 
strong temptations to the cupidity and ambition of surrounding nations. 
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Wars would be the conseqaence, with all their accompaniments— 
mrroor, horsemanship, means of attacking and defending cities, ships, 
etc Then these warlike exploits must be recorded and perpetuated. 
Happilj the country abounded with the materials of writing. The 
great deeds of kings and warriors could be engraven with an iron pen 
and lead in the rock forever. The hardest and most beautiful granite, 
in inexhaustible quantity, was perfectly accessible, while the religion 
had provided a learned class, who had leisure and skill to hold the 
pen of ready writers. In short, such facilities, operating on a portion 
of the human race highly endowed, originally very susceptible to im- 
pression, and undoubtedly migrating with many advantages from the 
oldest seat of civilization, may be sufficient to account for the speedy 
and extraordinary growth of Egyptian art and civilization, and render 
it unnecessary to suppose that the *' old empire," or the earliest dy- 
nasties of Manetho, belonged to the '* middle ages of mankind." 
At least, the phenomena do not render such an hypothesis indis- 
pensable. 



ARTICLE VI. 

THE INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL ELEMENT OF RELIGION. 
By Rev. James W. Ward, Abington, Mara. 

Systems of religion very dissimilar in character have, at different 
times and places, prevailed in the world. They have all, however, 
been alike in one particular, viz. the profession of two grand ele- 
mental principles — an internal and an external one ; and the differ- 
ence between them has arisen mainly from the different proportion in 
which these two elements have been combined. It is true in the 
moral as in the natural world, that the same elements, when united 
in different proportions, produce compounds whose characteristics are 
not only unlike, but even opposite to each other. As alcohol and 
sugar, the one poisonous and the other nutritious, are formed, by com- 
bining in different proportions the same original elements (carbon, 
oxygen, and hydrogen), so paganism and Christianity, the one a base- 
less fabric of hope, and the other the power of God unto salvation, are 
formed by the union, in different proportions, of intemcdtsm and ea> 
UmaUtm^ or faith and form. These two elements possess each its 
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own peculiar characteristics, and are easily distiDguishable the oae 
from the other. Tbej differ in their naiwre^ the one being sptritwd 
and the other materiaL As all religion is action of some kind — the 
one is the action of the «(ni/, and the other that of the bod^. The one 
consists in prayers, penances, prostrations, baptisms, bands, cowls, 
moeques, temples — * all the work of the outward man and all pertais* 
ing to that hodiUjf exercise which profiteth nothing ; while the other 
consists in penitence, faith, hope, lofe, and other intermd exerciaes 
which, when directed to their proper objects and dolj combined, cos* 
■titute that godliness which is profitable to all things, having the 
promise of two worlds, the present and the coming. They differ, too, 
in their ptrmanmee ; the one being transient, and the other abidhig 
forever. The altars on which the patriarchs sacrificed the victim and 
the incense ; the temples of Solomon And Herod, in which kings, 
priests, and people paid their devotions; the linen ephod and the 
breast|>late of the high priest ; the show4>read and the ark of the testi* 
mony; the extemaU of the Jewish economy, have long since passed away. 
But the spiritual emotions,the reverence, love, and joy which these oot- 
ward acts and objects tended to awaken and deepen, still live, and 
will live as long as the redeemed souls of patriarchs and prophets shall 
continue to bow and worship around the eternal throne. Whatever 
acts, then, are performed by the bodily organs, and must cease to be 
performed when the body crumbles to decay, belong to extemahtm. 
But those which are the product of the mind, and may be pro- 
duced wherever mind exists, whether connected with the body or not, 
whether in this mixed state of being, or in a purely spiritual condition, 
pertain to the internal element of religion. The two are as radically 
distinct as an animal of earth and an angel of heaven ; but in our 
present state they live together and form one perfect whole, just as 
do the body and soul of man. 

Into every system of religion which has appeared among men, botb 
these elements have gained admission. The Christian religion is on- 
questionably the most purely spiritual of any that has ever been offered 
to the world. And yet Christianity has her external forms, her church 
organizations, her eucharist, her baptismal rite, her sacred temples, 
her gathered congregations, and her sabbath festivals. Still more em- 
phatically all this was true of the Mosaic dispensation. Its sacrificUl 
offerings, its utensils of service, its priestly garments, were all pre- 
scribed with the most punctilious particularity; so that it woold 
almost seem as if the acceptance of the worshipper with God, de- 
pended on the age of the lamb he offered, and the very salvatioo of a 
tribe, on the number of stones in the high prieat's breastplate. Aod 
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yet all this precision in the external element of religion was the ap- 
pointment of Heaven, and as really required by God as the homage 
of the heart Tiie discharge of the outward service was the only 
manifested proof of the performance of the inward ; an evidence not, 
it is true, perfectly infallible, but the very best which the nature of the 
case allowed. *' And if, from the Jewish ritual, we turn to the systems 
of payan worship, we shall find that the temple, the altar, the holocaust, 
and the image, have nearly exiled all idea of spirit alike from the motle 
and the obfect of worship ; thus apparently rendering both the being 
adored and the adoration itself purely material. Still however there 
is even in paganism, where we should least expect to find it, a spirit- 
ual element remaining. In most cases, the idolator does not pay his 
worship to the carved wood or chiselled stone, but to the living spirit 
which, as he thinks, inhabits it. And to this spirit, a deity of his own, 
the product of his hopes and fears^ but still a spirit, though possessed 
of like passions with himself, he pays a semi-spiritual service. He 
renders it fear and reverence, and reposes in it a partial, if not a per- 
fect faith. And even where the degradation is so complete that the 
worshipper venerates the material image, he still exercises a species 
of confidence in his idol-god. He offers it not only a bleeding victim 
(it may be a lamb from his sheepcote, or a son from his hearthstone), 
hot also the unseen yet more precious homage of blinded faith. And 
as the spiritual element enters, in some slight degree, into the grossest 
forms of paganism, so also, in a much fuller measure, is it found in 
Mohammedanism, Judaism, and the various types of Christianity. 
In fact, both' these elements seem absolutely necessary to the very 
existence of every form of religion among men. As man is a twofold 
being, possessing both a soul and body, reason teaches that a system 
of religion for man should be suited to his compound natin-e. Its 
rules and precepts, its duties and services, should contemplate the 
improvenient of his whole character. Its hopes and fears, its rewards 
and penalties should appeal to both parts of his double manhood. So 
is it with the religion of nature, which requires him to discipline both 
the soul and the body, and rewards and punishes with both corporeal 
and spiritual pains and pleasures. And with the religion of nature, 
all true systems of revealed religion must perfectly harmonize, for the 
author of one is the author of both. A religion destitute of either the 
internal or external element, could find no abiding place among men. 
Without the former, it might answer for irrational animals ; without 
the latter, for incorporeal angels. But both are needed for man. 
If either could be dispensed with, it must be the external one. And 
W^ would not assert but that, were m^n a solitary being, holding n^ 
Vol. VI. No. 24. 61 
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connection with his fellow men, he might commnne with his God 
in the spirit, without the otterance of words or the form of prajer. 
He might then, perhaps, worship God with the bhie heavens for his 
only temple., and a penitent and filial heart for his only altar of sacri- 
fice. But he does not dwell thus alone. He is a social being and 
must have a social religion. And for such a religion, an outward ser- 
vice is absolutely requisite. There must be a place and form of wor* 
ship, an assembly of the people, and a church with its officers and 
sacraments. If a social religion is to abide with men, it must require 
not only an inward faith but an outward profession. The conditions 
of its promise must be, " he that believeth and is baptized, shall be 
saved.'' " If thou shalt believe in thy heart and confeu with thy 
mouth the Lord Jesus, thou shalt be saved.'' (Rom. 10: 9.) Not, it 
may be, because the confession of the mouth, or the baptismal rite is, 
in all cases, absolutely necessary to individual salvation, but because 
they are necessary to the very existence of a social religion in the 
world, and the highest honor of its author among men. And not only 
are both elements essential to the life but also to the growth of any 
system of religion. Religion must be addressed to the eyes or ears 
before it can be received into the heart. It must consequently have 
its organized externality of propagandism. How can they hear with- 
out a preacher ? How can they preach except they be sent ? It must 
have its recorded principles, its active agents to take and promulgate 
them, its corporate bodies for sustaining the laborers, and its schools 
of doctrine to discipline and bring into action young men who, when 
they attempt to demolish delusive schemes of salvation and rear on 
their ruins a saving plan of hope, will shame neither themselves nor 
their cause. When a host goes forth to battle, it needs for success 
not only a courageous heart within, but also outward equipments, 
ammunition and arms. So if truth would wage successful war with 
error, she must take not only her internal spirit of love, but also her 
external panoply, her preachers and colporteurs, her Bibles and Tracts, 
and the whole array of moral machinery with which she is furnished 
for her conflict In this matter Romanism is far wiser than Protestant- 
ism, or rather she makes her wisdom far more practical. To a great 
extent she affiliates her members, young and old, demanding of each 
a small weekly contribution. It may be only a penny, or a half^nny 
even, but grains make the globe ; and from a source so seemingly in- 
significant, there would arise, in a Catholic country with a population 
equal to our own, a yearly revenue to the church of more than 
910,000,000. She gathers into her College of the Propaganda, at 
'Rome, young men from every nation under heaven, from India, China, 
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and Japan, from Ethiopia and Greenland, initiates them into the mys* 
teries of her religion, and prepares them, on their return to their native 
lands, to exert a commanding influence on their own countrymen. 
She employs extensive printing establishments to publish, in the vari- 
ous languages and dialects of men, tracts, catechisms and brief sys- 
tems of doctrine, to be gratuitously circulated by her missionaries. 
Nor does she overlook what might at first seem insignificant means 
of success. She employs the talents of some of the most eminent 
artists of Rome, that city of sculpture and painting, in originating 
lithographs and engravings, illustrative of the doctrines and practices 
of her church. And these attractive pictures she scatters over the face 
of the earth, thus teaching, through the eye, thousands who have 
never learned the names or powers of alphabetic characters. Had 
Protestantism a tithe of her wisdom and zeal, with a religion so inhe- 
rently diffusive, and commending itself, by its native truth, to the 
hearts and consciences of all men, she would soon plant her standard 
on every hi II -top and in every vale, and all nations would welcome 
her peaceful reign. 

For aggression, then, the external as well as the internal element is 
• imperatively demanded. Like doctrine and practice, they are both 
absolutely necessary to the vitality, energy, and perfection of a reli- 
gious system. Still they do not stand on the same ground, nor occupy 
an equally commanding position. Each has its own place ; and it is 
a matter of no trifling consequence as to which predominates in our 
system, for on this point hinges the character of the system itselfl 
The facts by which the appropriate place of each must be determined, 
are to be found in the nature of the elements themselves, and have been 
already considered. They are these : Jirst, the one element has re- 
spect to the soul of man ; the other, to his body ; and second, the one 
is confined, in its action, to time ; the other lives through eternity. 
As, then, the soul and eternity infinitely transcend, in importance, the 
body and time, so the permanent element of religion should stand in- 
finitely above the temporary. The latter occupies its proper place 
only when it is subordinate and subservient to the former. In fact, it 
derives all its value from the relation it sustains and the support it 
yields to the spiritual element. It has, in itself, no intrinsic excellence. 
Like the moon, it shines only by borrowed light. Just so far as the 
ceremonials of the sabbath service are adapted to deepen the impres- 
sion of divine truth on the mind, and bring the soul into conjunction 
and harmony with Qod, just so far they answer their legitimate end, 
and fulfil their appropriate oflice. But when the lofly dome of the 
cathedral vies with the arch of heaven, exciting feelings of sublime 
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wonder in tbe beholder, when the adornings of the walls, the speaking 
pictures, the lifelike statues; when the superbly rich and exquisitely 
tasteful paraphernalia of the chapels and altars attract the eyes and 
allure the imagination of those who eater, and lead them to forget in 
a contemplation of the works of man, the Creator and Governor of tbe 
universe, they have usurped a place to which they hold no valid title, 
and cease to answer their designed purpose in the economy of religion ; 
tbe means are made superior to the end, the shadow has become the 
substance, the blossoms are chosen instead of the fruit. Tbe generml 
rule then is, the external must be kept subservient to the internal, 
and employed just so far and no farther than it promotes the spiritual 
welfare of the worshipper. In applying this rule, it will be found that 
some nations, some ages of the world, and some states of society, re- 
quire a larger infusion of the external element than others. Man is 
sometimes denominated a demigod. But it is a title which, in his 
pride and vain aspiring, he assumes to himself. By nature he is ever 
an animal ; and, in his native state, a savage animal. Hence we call 
the infancy of human society a savage state. In this condition, the 
mind is but slightly developed, and is mainly brought into subjectioa 
to the body. A religion adapted to such a state, must possess a larger 
share of the outward element than would be necessary for a comma* 
oity in which the grand object was to cultivate and polish the mind. 
Hence, when God gave a religion to his ancient covenant people, it 
was more encumbered with ceremonial observances than the system 
which they, in after times, became prepared to receive. Not many 
generations passed away, before the old system was found to be ex- 
ceedingly burdensome, so that in the times of the gospel an inspired 
apostle, speaking of the ancient system, told the Jews of his day that 
neither they nor their fathers were able to bear its numberless ceremo* 
nials. And yet, no doubt, it was the system precisely adapted to the 
age and nation to which it was given, and admirably fitted to usher in 
a better order of things ; it was the day-star which precedes the morn- 
ing, the harbinger of that system which is emphatically a dispensation 
of tbe Spirit. And in this late age of the world, neither all the nations 
nor smaller communities are alike in mental culture and advancement 
And hence some need more of the external element than others. Tbey 
must all be taught the great duties of repentance towards God and 
faith in our Lord Jesus Christ But all teaching must, of necessitj, 
be given through the medium of outward signs and symbols. And 
some need much more of the illustrative, the figure and type, to ob* 
tain and retain the thought than do others. The progress of the art of 
communicating ideas by symbols, aptly illustrates the progress of re- 
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ligtoo in its struggles to emancipate itself from the contracting and 
burdensome influence of outward ceremonies. Just as mankind first 
communicated with each other only by rude pictures, then hy hiero- 
glyphicsy using a circle for eternity, an eye for knowledge, etc., and 
afterwards advanced to the use of arbitrary marks for simple sounds, 
and a combination of these marks for words denoting objects; so 
the altar with its bleeding victim was first employed to teach that a 
spiritual sacrifice is needed for sin ; afterwards, the cross conveyed 
to the mind the idea of that sacrifice ; and, as mankind became more 
intellectual, they needed only the written page to learn the plan of 
atoning love. No fixed amount of each element can then be taken and 
a system of religion formed, which will answer for all ages and nations. 
Under the tendencies to which the world is subject, we hope the time 
will come when such a result will be. Under the influences at work to 
elevate the race, we rationally anticipate such a unity. Under the 
promises of the book of prophecy, we confidently wait for it, a time 
when the watchmen shall see eye to eye, and all shall know the Lord. 
But as the world now is, there will be and must be differences of re- 
ligious systems, arising from the different proportion in which the two 
dements are combined. With some denominations, there will be 
more of form in the religious services than with others ; and the only 
safe rule to be given or followed is, let each one proportion his form 
invertefy to his intellectual advancement ; let him receive just so much 
of the form as will most essentially aid in the cultivation of the graces 
of the spirit ; let him have enough of the form to give life and fresh- 
ness to the spirit ; but let not the spirit be overwhelmed with religious 
ceremonials. Let the green fields enjoy the showers of the sky, but 
let them not be flooded with water. 

Though these two elements ought to live together in perfect unity, 
the one, like the foot to the head, sweetly subject to the other, yet the 
external has ever been aspiring to the highest place and, like the 
ocean on the land, trenching on its limits. The flesh has lusted against 
the spirit, and they have lived together in perpetual warfare. In the 
garden of Eden, the external soon gained the mastery over the internal, 
and faith yielded to sight And under the Jewish economy, a constant 
conflict was carried on between the spiritual service of Jehovfih and 
Jewish formalism at one time, and pagan idolatry at another. The Israel^ 
ites were ever prone to forget that anything more was required by God 
than the mere outward observances of the law, and to degenerate into 
mere legaUtU. They made clean the outside of the cup and platter, 
but neglected the weightier matters of truth, charity, and love of God. 
And when UgaUtm had gained the ascendancy, the downward step 
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from that to idolatry was often abort and easy. And ao they exchanged 
the God seen by faith, and felt in the heart, for material goda, which 
they could see with their eyee and feel with their hands. And when 
the Messiah appeared and brought the spiritual element more di»> 
tinctly before the men of his generation, it encountered the most Tio> 
lent and virulent resistance from the legalitm of his Jewish brethreo 
and the idolatry of the pagan world. It made progress among meo 
only as it fought its way through seas of blood, and tracked its coarse 
with the corpses of its martyred teachers. He knew well that so it 
would be ; and, anticipating the conflict, he said, '* I came not to 
send peace upon the earth, but a sword." He understood the oatort 
of the religion he propagated. He knew that it elevated the spiru to 
the chief place in its regard, and made the outward form a matter of 
comparatively trifling import And when he sent out his religion to 
displace the ritual observances of his countrymen, and the grosser 
superstitions of heathenism, he forewarned its flrst propagators that it 
would meet with the most strenuous opposition from bigoted Jews 
and superstitious pagans. Both would resist and reject it, the one re- 
garding it a falsehood and the other a folly ; to the Jews it would be a 
8tumbling*block, and to the Greeks foolishness; but to all who r^ 
ceived it, it would be found a divinely constituted and e€fectual mode 
of saving men by purifying their spirits. Though the religion of Je- 
sus, a rdigioB of faith and love, continued to spread till it overran 
the whole known world, yet by the gradual decline of the spiritoal 
element, it soon lost its chief life and glory. Despoiled of its apiritaal- 
ity, it degenerated into a religion of sight. It abounded in pictures, 
crosses, images, beads, incense, tapers, processions, relics, vows, 
prayers and penances. It made confession to a man, who is seen, 
and sought pardon from him rather than from an unseen God It had 
idolatry without its name, the worship of saints instead of heroes, aad 
the virgin Mary instead of the Ephesian Diana. Its spiritual element 
was stifled under a mass of external observances, which were accounted 
absolutely necessary and amply sufficient for the souFs salvation. 
This state of things continued for centuries, while the dark ages with 
their thick clouds of error, and dense fogs of superstition, hung like 
the curtains of night, over the groping church. There were, indeed, 
occasional lights, cheering the darkness; but, for the most part, they 
shot their feeble rays only a short distance into the murky night 
around them. They were concealed in unfrequented vallies imd 
mountain fastnesses, inclosed in monasteries, ioHnnred in ^hingeoosy 
or dimmed by the prejudices and delusions of the age, and soon ex- 
pired, leaflring the darkness eniy the more dense and paipaMew Tlw 
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spiritual element was expelled from the church and mourned in soli* 
tarj exile. Religion being in such a state, the church evidently needed 
a regeneration. It is always so when the spiritual element loses its 
proper place and is overlooked or forgotten. But though driven out 
of the church by men, it was not forgotten or forsaken by God. Ha 
still kept his eye upon it, and determined to give it an honorable re- 
surrection. He raised up Wickliff, Jerome of Prague, and John Huss, 
the momifig-stars, which foretokened a bright and happy day. They 
brought the great principles of faith and love again to light, and set 
them in conflict with the pomp and circumstance of a worse than value- 
less religion. The light began to come in contact with the darkness. 
And if, in such cases, the fire can only be maintained, the issue of the 
encounter does not long remain dubious. And a wise Providence 
raised up a workman, in the dauntless and indefatigable Luther, to 
minister combustibles and fan the flame. He did the work. He held 
op to view the living principles of the Christian religion, and pro* 
elaimed in the ears of the people the supremacy of faith to form, of 
the inward to the outward purification. The straggle was one of life 
and death, and the battle long and fierce. But the truth, which had 
been so long crushed to the earth, rose again elastic as air and active 
as the inherent energies of nature. It fought and conquered ; we mean 
where it had a fair field of conflict There were regions to which tl 
never came ; there were States and nations which shut it out and for* 
bade its entrance. In these places it had no fair field of combat, and 
of course won no laurels. But wherever the conflict was fair and open, 
a conflict of doctrine with doctrine and argument with argument, 
there troth invariably triumphed. The enemy was, indeed, driven 
slowly and reluctantly from the field ; some of her outposts and for- 
tresses continued, and mUU continue, to hold their ground. But for 
Protestantism, the main battle was then fought and the grand victory 
won ; and Spiritualism has since been disposed to assert her rights 
where they were withheld, and extend her authority over the world. 
The contest is still going forward. And it will continue till she has 
oompleted her triumphs and seated herself queen upon the throne. 
Then will beghi the second reign of Christ on earth. His kingdom 
will be set up among men ; a kingdom, as he himself said, not of this 
world, not consisting in a civil government and temporal authority, 
sustained by outward force, but a spiritual kingdom, under moral law, 
■id upheld by the powerful motives of reason, conscience, justice, 
and love; a support of far more efficacy than judicial tribunals or 
armaments of war. 
It nay very natoraUy be asked, '' Why is it that these two elements 
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have ne? er lived id peace, each one occupying its own place, and so 
consulting the general good V* To this question the answer is plain 
and easy. It is because the spiritual element, as it exists in human 
hearts, is always imperfect As religion is ever an individual concern, 
so this conflict is personal as well as general. It is carried on in 
every human bosom ; and before the whole church can become ^eCsr* 
tiaUzed, iu individual members must be brought into subjection to the 
law of the flesh. The process is natural, the spontaneous working of 
sin in the human heart. It is always easier to perform merely the ex* 
ternal acts of devotion, than to perform them accompanied also with 
the inward affection. It is always easier to pray with the mouth alone, 
than with the mouth and heart together. It is easier to present the 
body, than the body and spirit both, before God, before God in his 
sanctuary. It is easier to build temples and support the public minia- 
trations of the gospel, than to keep the heart a pure temple, and oftr 
in it the constant sacrifice of a meek and quiet spirit, of higher price 
in the sight of God than gold and gems. We mean it is so while sin 
dwells in us. It requires less thought, and mental application, and 
energy of will, and sacrifice of feeling, and humility, and xeal, and 
love. And therefore the outward act is less liable to be neglected 
than the inward* And when the external act has been performed, 
selfish as we are, we naturally wish to believe that we have done our 
whole duty. And so we are fain to call the outward the principal 
thing, and the inward the secondary ; the outward, the body, substan- 
tial ; and the inward, the mere shadow. We pray and worship like 
the Pharisee, and then please ourselves with the delusion that our ser- 
vice is as acceptable to'God as that of the publican. We imagine that 
God accounts outward morality, or good works,^ of more value than 
right affections ; that he would have sacrifice, and not mercy ; the 
formal service, rather than the spirit of devotion ; and we substitute 
those acts which are only the probable evidence of holiness, for holi- 
ness itself, and baptize them with its name. And we then perform 
them, not as the spontaneous promptings of a holy heart, but as good 
in themselves, pleasing in the sight of God, and meriting salvatioo. 
In this way, form begins the conflict in the mind of the individual, 
and carries it on, till it gradually usurps the place of faith. And ae 
spirituality declines and piety grows cold, mere formalists are intro- 
duced into the church ; and thus the church itself, by degrees, losea 
its vitality and becomes a dead body, possessed, it may be, of outward 
form and comeliness, but destitute of a living soul within. Such is 
the downhill process of ruin. It is facile and rapid. This course the 
early Christian church gradually run. This course many branchea 
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of the church have run in later times, and thus wrought their ruin. 
Bat the ruin is not effected without a struggle. The spirit lif^s her 
Yoice and strives to maintain her place. And in the conflict she some- 
times becomes herself transformed from a spirit of light to a spirit of 
darkness. It is no uncommon thing for moral combatants to run into 
extremes. And the contests in which spiritualism has been engaged, 
have often deteriorated her character, and made her seem almost 
anything else than a child of Heaven. To a few of the unnatural shapes 
which she has at times assumed, we will here advert. 

It may be premised that the spiritual element of religion is a com- 
plex one, embracing acts of the intellect, such as reason, belief, im- 
agination ; acts of the will, such as purposes, dispositions ; and acts of 
the feelings, such as veneration, love, and the like. By a too full or 
too feeble development, or an irregular action of any of the mental 
powers, the spiritual element may become seriously disordered, and so 
exert a baleful, instead of a healthy influence on the world. 

Its first abnormal state which I shall mention is that of pure Rational* 
ism. In this case, the reason is inordinately active. It is exalted to 
the chief place among the powers of the mind, and acquires an undue 
control over them. The heart and conscience are brought into sul>- 
jeetion to its decisions. Even the Bible is rejected, if it does not per^ 
fectly quadrate with the teachings of this inner guide. The doctrines 
of inspiration, and the gospel itself, a dispensation from a God of infi- 
nite wisdom, must be received only so far and in such a sense as will 
perfectly harmonize with the illumination of man's brighter light 
within. All the facts of revelation which transcend the power of 
reason to comprehend and explain — the inspiration of the Bible, the 
prophecies of the Old Testament, the miracles of Moses and Christ, 
a vicarious atonement, and regeneration by the power of the Hdj 
Ghost, must be discarded as no part of a reasonMe S3r8tem of religion. 
All the grand and sublime truths of a revelation from heaven, origi- 
nating in the omniscience of God, and partaking in character of his 
own unsearchableness, must be brought down from their high elevation 
and made level with the intellect of a worm. Now in all this, the mas 
is under the influence of a spurious spiritualism. He dislikes and de« 
spises the sensuous and material. He would have a religion of mind, 
one purely spiritual. He mistakes reason for revelation, and makes it 
his sure teacher, his unerring guide ; in fine, his deity. In her presence 
he bows, and, with French infidelity before her, he worships. He 
may style himself a Christian, and be baptized with the name of a be- 
liever, but he has no more of the true Christian character or doctrine 
than the followers of Rousseau, lyAlembert, or Voltaire. He has 
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only a religion which pries into mynteries and acknowledges none ; 
admitting no higher wisdom and no safer guide than the teachings of 
reason ; a religion of which the devil has more than he ; for Satan 
understands more mysteries than he, and reasons more correctly from 
admitted facts. It may be a religion more elevating to the mind than 
formalism, but it more surely engenders pride and self-importance. 
It is a system of philosophy and vain deceit, after the traditions of roes, 
after the rudiments of this world, and not after Christ. 

A second unnatural form of the spiritual element is fanaticism. In 
this case, the faculty of reason is less prominent, while that of faith is 
so inordinately developed that it degenerates into credulity. In con* 
junction with this, there is an unwonted growth of the imaginatioo, 
a mental organ indispensable to the exercise of faith. A due develop- 
ment of this faculty is necessary in order to bring befcire the mind the 
objects of faith which, not lieing objects of sight, must be contem- 
plated and seen by the mental eye before they can be believed. 
When an individual has these two faculties unduly expanded, espe- 
cially if he be very much inclined to religious contemplation, they 
produce a strong tendency to fanaticism. It would not be strange, if 
be should talk of his internal illuminations, and his being specially led 
by the Holy Spirit. He might even fall iuto the conceit that he saw^ 
at times, the spirits of the dead, and held intercourse with the unseen 
world. He might think that heaven and hell were open to his spirit- 
ual view, and that communications of truth were made to him from 
the throne of God. He might deem himself commissioned to reform 
the world, and give it an improved system of religion. This delusioo 
has not unfrequently visited the imaginative Germans. It sometimes 
leaves the subject of it an innocuous citizen, except in as far as he 
deludes himself and others, and leads them to trust in a lie. At other 
times it has urged him to the commission of the most horrid acts, the 
hapless perpetrator, deeming himself, all the while, under the special 
promptings of the Holy Spirit and the peculiar favorite of Heaven. 
Take, for example, the case of Thomas Shucker of Switzerland, who, 
in ISM, at a public meeting of religious fanatics, where visions and 
revelations were common things, approached his brother Leonard and, 
showing him some gall in a bladder, said : " thus bitter is the death 
thou art to suffer." The spectators, fearing some evil, exclaimed : 
"take care that no mischief happen !" ** Fear not," said Thomas* 
"nothing will happen without the will of the Father;" and then, 
snatching a sword, he severed his brother's head from his body, ex- 
claiming : " now is the will of the Father accomplished !" " I did it," 
■aid he a little while after, " but it was God who did it by my hands.*' 
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In sach a case, fanaticism overleaps its boandaries, and cares itself. 
It ceases to influence the commanity for evil. It manifests its charac- 
ter and destroys its power to do injury. But it often assumes a milder 
form, and appears uncommonly attractive, so that it would, if possible, 
deceive the very elect. It is highly spiritual, and has frequent revela- 
tions from Heaven, and asks us to receive them without giving ns 
the evidence of their reality. The reason is, in this case, subordi- 
nated to internal feelings. It is vain to use argument or Scripture 
proof, with the victim of this delusion. He is under the power of in- 
ward impressions, which no arguments can remove. They are, to 
him, a present reality, more convincing than argument, more implicitly 
to be obeyed than the Bible, because a special revelation vouchsafed 
by Heaven to himself, and fitted to his own peculiar case. They, of 
course, rise above all civil law, inasmuch as we must always obey God 
rather than man. Being, as he imagines, the promptings of the divine 
Spirit, they can never be wrong. This is not Christianity ; it is de- 
lusion. It is credulity, infatuation ; and, in its extreme, it assumes a 
form 'somewhat akin to demoniacal possession. Let the eVil spirit be 
exorcised, and the liberated captive may then sit, clothed and in bis 
right mind, at the feet of the great Physician. 

A third abnormal form of the spiritual element we know not how to 
designate better than to call it misguided philanthropism. It would 
be, by some, classed under the head of fanaticism, and is oAen found 
in company with it But it springs from an essentially different source. 
Fanaticism originates in the intellect, in a warm imagination and an 
easy belief; whereas, this philanthropism originates in the feelings, 
in the prurient sensibilities of our nature. It shrinks from the sight 
of human suffering, and cannot bear to think of its infliction, even as 
a punishment for sin. It creates so intense a sympathy with the suf- 
ferer, as to drown all sense of his criminality and desert of punish- 
ment Its repugnance to the infliction of pain on the guilty, is 
stronger than its love of justice or desire to sustain the authority of 
law ; and so it comes to repudiate the use of punishment in the gov- 
ernment of moral beings ; it expunges it from the list of means for the 
rectification of a wicked world. It dissevers all penalty from law, 
and converts the law codes of both God and men into books of mere 
advice. Spiritual in the extreme, it would govern all moral beings, 
the good and bad, alike ; angels, men, and devils, by reason and argu- 
ment, or the omnipotent force of moral suasion. We blame not this weak 
sentimentality. It is less unlovely than cruelty, its opposite vice. It 
is, too, less worthy of respect than unwavering justice, the virtue 
which lies between the two extremes. Just so generosity, a virtue 
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staoding midway between parsimony and prodigality, poaaeaaef a no- 
bility which belongs to neither of its neighboring vices. TWispkiiattf- 
ihmpUm is contracted in its sphere of vision. It takes no broad and 
liberal views of human nature, or the law and government of God. 
It can see only an individual, a suffering violator of law ; but it over- 
looks the suffering he has occasioned to others, the persons he has 
injured, the God he has dishonored. In the government of moral be- 
ings, it would throw out of the account the influence of fear, and rule 
them only by the attractions of hope. We might much sooner ex- 
pect to guide aright a refractory horse by pulling, always, at the right 
hand rein. In a world of sin and sinners, we must use the left 
as well as the right hand rein ; we must have the influence of fear 
as well as that of hope. We must have penalties to law, and they 
must be inflicted. It never will answer to turn the new bom child 
loose into the world, and take off from him the restraints of family 
government and civil law. But this philanlhropum would do thisL 
It would remove parental authority from childhood, civil authority 
from manhood, and the divine authority from the spirit world, and 
forbid alike the parent, the civil officer, and the God of heaven, to in- 
flict punishment on the transgressor of law. It would throw the bridle 
upon the neck of every passion, and leave the unchecked lusts of the 
wicked to riot, at will, in iniquity. It would proclaim the reign of 
anarchy throughout the empire of Jehovah, and transform the whole 
universe into one broad Aceldama, a field of selfish and angry strife 
and blood. Howbeit, '' they think not so, neither do their hearts mean 
so." But when they thus scatter abroad their demoralizing sentiments, 
and endeavor to weaken or destroy the sacred sanctions of human 
and divine laws, one thing is certain, they are sowing dragons' teeth« 
from which they will, ere long, reap a harvest of sin and woe. 

Such are some of the unnatural forms of the spiritual element ; 
they find a basis in the disproportionate development of the mental 
faculties. In these cases, there is generally an absence of the grand 
principle of true religion, we mean an intelligent regard to the general 
good, or an influential reception of the law : " Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself." Wherever that principle rules supreme, the true 
principle of obedience to God and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, it 
secures an orderly and perfect religion. All the powers of the mind 
act in sweet harmony, the outward is made subject to the inward, 
faith is the master, and form the servant. But instead of this, fomh 
alUm for centuries has, for the most part, held dominion over the 
world. She has thus had a fair opportunity to unfold her character 
and produce her fruit. If she could bless and save the world, if she 
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coold purify the heart, render virtuoas the life, or give peace to the 
conscience, she has had a fair opportunity to try her power, and 
might have done the work. Let us ask, then, " What has she effected 
for man ?" " What are her legitimate fruits ?" 

1- She has been the mother and nurse of superstition. She imposes 
an implicit obedience on her votaries, defrauding them of the use of 
their reason, and leaving them only the choice of unconditional sub- 
mission to the dictation of their spiritual guides, or the curse of ex- 
communication from the church with all its attendant horrors — its 
disabilities, confiscations, imprisonment, and death. Her dogmas and 
decrees must be received without investigation, and submitted to 
without hesiution or doubt. In fact, investigation and doubt belong 
to the spiritual element of religion, and find no place in the formal. 
The submission required is, however, only outward, the acknowledge- 
ment of the lip ; the belief of the heart is non-essential ; it may or may 
not be given. If only an outward assent is yielded to her requirements, 
she is satisfied. She thus forms the intellectual habits, and disciplines 
and prepares the mind to receive any dogma or practice however ex- 
travagant or incredible. No matter how absurd a doctrine m ay be, i f it 
has been sanctioned by a council ; no matter how foolish a practice 
may be, if it has come down in the church from a remote antiquity, 
and been hallowed by the approval of the fathers ; no matter how false, 
how untenable a position may be, if it has secured the approval of a 
pope, cardinal, or bishop ; it is then unhesitatingly received by the su- 
perstitious worshipper without question or hesitation ; if the church 
affirms its propriety and truth, that is ground sufficient of belief; it 
mtist be true and right. If the church teaches a thousand foolish le- 
gends of saints, they must all be believed without a lingering doubt. 
If she shows a rusty chain as that with which John the Baptist was 
bound in prison ; if she show a bottle of blood as the blood of Jesus; 
no one questions their genuineness. If she says, '' here is the table 
of the last supper ; here, a part of the cross on which the Saviour 
hung; here, the spear with which his side was pierced ; superstition 
gazes on these relics as possessed of peculiar sanctity. No doubt 
intervenes between the object and the veneration of the beholder. If 
there be two sculls of St. Patrick, in two rival churches in Ireland, 
and she can reconcile all this with the admitted fact that St. Patrick 
had but one head ; the credulous people are ready to accept the expla- 
nation. And when it is ascertained that one of the sculls is much 
smaller than the other, and the decision is made that the smaller is 
St. Patrick's scull when he was a boy, and the larger his scull 
when he was a man, the explanation is received with all due submis- 
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sion ; and both sculls are venerated as having once veritably con- 
tained the brains of the patron saint ! The door is open to crednlitj, 
and there is no stopping-place. Under a system of formal religion, 
such is the training of the mind, that her followers necessarily be- 
come, in all things, too superstitious. 

2. Another evil resulting from extemaliem is a misinterpretation of 
the Bible. It gives a material where it ought to give a spiritual stf^ 
nification. Take two examples, by which to judge of all others: 
first, the doctrine of transubstantiation, which has figured largely in 
the polemics of the church. Christ says, '* this is my body ;" and 
hence formalists naturally suppose that when the bread and wine 
receive the sacerdotal blessing, they are literally converted into the 
real body and blood of Christ. And as it is right to worship Christ, it 
becomes right to worship the host, as the elements are called from the 
Latin word ho$tia, a victim. This doctrine prevails, and has for centu- 
ries prevailed, in the Romish Church. And even the great reformer only 
modified, without rejecting it Nor is this strange. He could not be ex- 
pected to obtain, at once, a complete emancipation from the thraldom of 
formalism. His principle of action in reforming the church was, to re- 
tain whatever of Romanism was not manifestly contrary to Scrip* 
ture. He did not, like Zwingli and the Swiss reformers, reject every- 
thing not expressly sustained by the authority of the Bible. And so 
Luther and the German reformers retained many of the practices of 
Romanism, and only half emancipated the Lutheran church from the 
power of formalism. They, indeed, rejected transubstantiation; thej 
could not say, with the thorough Romanist, ** what the priest holds in 
his hands, shuts up in the box, eats himself, and gives to be eaten by 
others, that is my only true God ; and to me there is no God beside, 
in heaven or on earth.'' (D'Aubigne, III. 354. Farel.) Four at least 
of their senses — sight, smell, taste, and touch, bore decided testimony 
on the other side. They could not resist this testimony. It was too 
convincing to be set aside by the mere authority of the pope. And so 
they chose a middle course, maintaining that, in some miraculous 
manner, the real body and blood of Christ became united with the 
sacramental elements. This doctrine of consubstantiation, or the 
real presence, as it is called, is held by the Lutheran churches to the 
present day. But the churches of Switzerland, composed of hardy 
freemen who had snuffed the clear cold breezes of the Alps, could nol 
embrace this doctrine of Lutheranism. They sought, below the mate- 
rial elements, for a spiritual signification ; they received them as me- 
morials of the great work of redemption, designed to remind them of 
the death of the bleeding sacrifice. They received them as an ao- 
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knowled^ment of their reception of the crucified Jesus for their 
Redeemer and king. In celebrating the eucharist, they merely indi- 
cated that, as their bodies derived strength from the bread and wine, 
so their souls derived nutriment and comfort from the doctrine of sal- 
vation by the dying pains of Calvary. They therefore believed that 
when Christ said, *' this is my body,'* he meant to teach, as Paul did 
when he said, '* that rock was Christ;" as John did, when he said, 
'* bebdd the Lamb of God ;" and as Christ himself di(l, when he said, 
** I am the door,-" and again, '* I am the true vine f* that the one 
symbolized, or in some important respects resembled, the other. 
Their interpretation was the natural fruit of a spiritual religion, while 
the dogma of transubstantiation just as naturally flowed from the sys- 
tem of exUmaliim, 

In the same way, formalism perverts the grand duty of repentance; 
making it, not an internal feeling, but an outward act. As she under- 
stands it, the command is not, be penitent in heart, that your sins 
may be blotted out ; but, do penance, perform an act of bodily morti- 
fication, inflict suffering on the flesh, go on a pilgrimage, or pay money 
into the treasury of the church, that your sins may be blotted out. 
And so she deposes the conditions of salvation, fixed immutably by 
God himself, from the elevated and purifying place they properly hold 
in the plan of salvation, and reduces them to the insignificant matter 
of enduring a little self-inflicted bodily pain, or paying a trifling sum 
of money. The rebuke, once administered by Peter to Simon Magus, 
is justly applicable to all such gross misinterpreters of the Bible : 
'* thy money perish with thee, because thou hast thought that the gift 
of God may be purchased with money." Acts 8: 20. 

3. Formalism, wherever it predominates, exalts and honors man 
instead of God. The material being made superior to the spiritual, 
it would seem to follow, that a material man should be elevated above 
a spiritual God. And so it is. The whole system of formalism, both 
doctrine and practice, tends to bring man prominently before the 
worshipper, and keep God out of sight. Look at the foundation of its 
hopes of life. It is laid, not in the love of God, nor the vicarious suf- 
ferings of Christ, afibrding a spiritual influence to sustain moral gov- 
ernment and reconcile mercy with justice, but in self-inflicted pains 
of body, austerities, pilgrimages, masses, fastings, sackcloth and ashes. 
These so-styled good works of man, instead of the blood of Christ, 
make atonement for sin, satisfy the demands of the law, and reconcile 
God and man. When the soul feels the burden of sin, and conscience 
utters her reproaches, and fears for the future agitate the spirit, and 
the heart pants for a power that can give the laboring conscience peace 
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and wash away its stains, the formalist, instead of going directly toGod, 
and seeking comfort from the great source of peace, goes to his spir- 
itual guide for hope and help. Materialism always interposes a man 
between the convicted soul and a forgiving God. And his ghostly ad- 
viser, to secure for himself that confidence which belongs only to God, 
directs the heavy laden applicant to repeat pater nosters and avee, 
Co go on a pilgrimage, engage in a crusade, worship a cross, or bow 
before an ima^e, and gives him the assurance that his soul will be 
thereby purified from sin. No wonder the troubled conscience is, in 
this way, oAen hushed to sleep ; for the thoughts are thus directed to 
new objects, and the sins of the heart and life partially or wholly re- 
moved from sight. No wonder his adviser secures his confidence; for 
he encourages him to do what he is ever disposed to do, viz., to be- 
lieve outward works meritorious, and trust in them for pardon and 
life. But extemalism does not stop here. After having substituted 
human works for the atonement of Christ, she begins to feel the need 
of a ready fund of these works, for cases peculiar, and so fabricates a 
system of supererogatory works, for the benefit of those who cannot 
or will not perform them themselves. And so she establishes an or- 
der of religious recluses, monks and nuns, to make prayers, and per- 
form vigils and fasts not needed for themselves, but to be kept in 
reserve and sold out, for the benefit of the church, to those who have 
more money in their purses than oil in their lamps. And thus the 
rich, instead of living a life of abstinence, devotion, and piety, might, 
by the payment of money, procure from the funds of the church 
prayers and penances enough to ensure their salvation. Those who 
were the depositaries of this sacred fund, obtained an amazing influ- 
ence over the minds of the deluded people. They prescribed the terms 
of pardon, the number of prayers to be repeated or purchased, and 
the amount of money to be paid. They, moreover, required confes- 
sion of sin to be made to themselves instead of God, and so gained 
admission to the secrets of all bosoms. In the confessional they sat 
in the place of God, receiving confession of sin, prescribing terms of 
pardon, then remitting or retaining sin, and opening or shutting the 
gates of heaven. They took the throne and prerogatives of God, 
and what could they have more? Give me this power, and I can 
govern the world at my pleasure. There is nothing so dear to man 
as his eternal interests ; nothing clothed, in his view, and in truth, 
with so high an importance. Nothing, in time, can bear the slightest 
comparison with it. To escape the horrors of eternal misery, and 
secure the felicity of an eternal heaven, he will surrender any earthly 
good. The poor man will give his time and labor, the rich man will 
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gi?e his money. If not in the days of health, yet when death comes 
to snatch him from all his heart lo?e8 best, then he will relinquish his 
grasp on his gold, and gladly exchange it for the assurance of heavenly 
bliss. The man of power will surrender to me his office and power, 
or use them in my service. Give me the authority thus to manage 
man's highest interests, and fix his eternal destiny ; and, from the 
king in his palace to the houseless beggar, I can rule lord over them 
all. Such is the power which materialism arrogates tp herself. She 
makes the eternal destiny of the soul dependent on the will of a mor- 
tal. She invests that mortal with the attributes of Deity. He sits in 
the place of God, showing himself that he is God. He does the work 
of God, for who can forgive sin but God only. He possesses the attri- 
butes of God : he must be infallible; for matters of such vital conse- 
quence, where a wrong decision would prove eternally fatal, could 
not be safely entrusted to a fallible being. And claiming the power to 
pardon the living, the step is short and easy to the assumption of the 
power to pardon the dead, and deliver from the pains of the future 
life. And thus spring the doctrines of purgatory, and masses for the 
dead ; all adapted to honor man, and invest him with the prerogatives 
df Deity. Thus a frail mortal, a child of the dust, a man of sin and 
son of perdition, opposeth and exalteth himself above all that is called 
God, or that is worshipped ; so that he, as God, sitteth in the temple 
of God, showing himself that he is God. 2 Thess. 2: 4. 

4. But though extemaliem exalts and honors man, it does not honor 
all men alike. It creates distinctions where none exist in nature : 
it makes the intervention of one class of men necessary to the salva- 
tion of another ; it thus exalts the priesthood and depres8es the laity. 
A spiritual religion removes the distinctions which exist between man 
and man, and brings the different members of the human family on a 
par with each other. It affords the only true principle of equalizing 
the race : not by making them all alike in their external condition, 
in size, in wealth, rank, or station; but in the privileges and respon- 
sibilities of rational and immortal beings. It ascribes to all the pos- 
session of a spiritual nature, infinitely more valuable than all the ex- 
ternal giAs of Providence. It asserts the equal subjection of all 
to the divine law. It proposes to all equal conditions of salva- 
tion, equal promises of life, equal access to the mercy-seat, and 
equal facilities for admission to heaven. Belief in Christ, a work 
easier than obedience, it says shall be imputed for righteousness to all 
who exercise it And all have, at the last, one Judge, are judged 
by the same unchanging rule. In view of these momentous equali- 
ties, the differences which separate man from his fellow dwindle into 
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perfect insignificance. Give a man the means of easily securing an 
eternal crown, and associating forever with angels and God, and what, 
in the comparison, is the wealth of Croesus or the throne of Caesar. 
This equalizing spirit is expunged from formalism. Her doctrine is, 
that man is the mediator between God and man. She reposes the 
eternal welfare of the many in the hands of the few, and thus makes 
some demigods, and others mere underlings of creation. As a natu- 
ral consequence, she fosters bigotry and pride ; and, as might be ex- 
pected, she manifests her bigotry in efforts to bring all others to an 
outward conformity with her own views and practices. She tolerates 
nothing inconsistent, in the least, with her own system. She has 
gained her supremacy by externals, and why should she not maintain 
them ? She makes heaven dependent on them, and why should she 
be tolerant towards those who disregard them ? She manifests her 
intolerance in her constant prating about the unity of the church, 
and her hostility to all who infringe on this unity, as understood by 
herself. True church unity is not subjection to one earthly head, 
or one common system of government. The true church of Christ id 
one, and of necessity must be so. The only true principle of union 
is found in the spiritual element, in the exercise of faith, and in sub- 
jection to the Lord Jesus Christ as the head of the church. All who 
are united to him by faith^ are members of this one church. We 
may establish a factitious union, by outward forms and ceremonies, 
by officers and constitutions ; but, lacking the inward principle, it is 
but a rope of sand. When the temporal interests of the different sec- 
tions of the church come in conflict, it is severed as the flax that falls 
asunder at the touch of fire; and yet formalism clings to this ritual 
unity as to her life : her ministers must be all apostolically inducted 
into the priesthood ; they must have the hands of a bishop imposed 
on them ; and through his fingers, not by the calling of God, nor the 
power of the Holy Ghost, the consecrating influence must descend 
on their heads and constitute them true priests of the church. No 
matter how sapless the head by nature, if a right reverend hand has 
been imposed upon it, the owner becomes,, by virtue of the imposition, 
a grave and reverend divine, inspired to pray and skilled to teach. 
But woe to the presumptuous man who attempts to dispense the gos- 
pel without the apostolic consecration, and on whose head no bishop 
has laid his anointed and anointing fingers. No matter if he has been 
brought up at the feet of Gamaliel, and is learned in all wisdom, hu- 
man and divine ; no matter if he be called of God, as was Aaron, 
and the fire burns in his heart, and the love of souls constrains him ; 
no matter if the church has chosen him as their teacher, and his bretb- 
.ren have given him their approbation and commission ; still, if he 
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open his mouth in the great congregation, and urge the unbelieving 
to accept the gospel, he is but an intruder into the sacred office ; 
and, instead of the approbation of Heaven, he has only to expect the 
fate of Uzzah, for boldly presuming to (ouch the ark of God with uncon- 
secrated hands. Thus formalism ejects from the pulpit all who have 
not been episcopally ordained, and utters against them her condemn- 
ing anathema. And not only does she discharge from the ministry all 
who have not come into the office through the door of an episcopal 
ordination, but she also disbands and turns over to the world all the 
churches not formed precisely upon her model. All their members 
are still out of the pale of the church, and have no part nor lot in the 
covenant mercy of God. They may be born of the Spirit, exercise 
ardent love te God, and filial faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, openly 
profess their Christian hope, and unite with a company of believers 
for mutual improvement ; but if they do not come to the confessional 
and receive absolution; if they are not episcopally confirmed, and 
baptized by an accredited minister of the church, and acknowledge 
subjection to its pontifical head, they are not members of the body of 
Christ, and have no share in the covenant promises of God ; and, out 
of the church, formalism holds there is no salvation. Her doctrine is, 
" except ye be circumcised and keep the law, i. e. observe the out* 
ward rites of the church, ye cannot be saved.'' We will refer to one 
Dsore fact, evidencing the exclusive nature of formalism, and that too 
when it gains a partial power over even good men. There are protes- 
tant Christians who even maintain not only that baptism is necessary 
to church communion, but baptism in one particular form. They hold 
that those only who have been plunged entirely under water, and that 
too by one who has been himself immersed, have a right to a seat at 
the table of Christ. An internal cleansing is not sufficient ; an out- 
ward application of water to signify this internal cleansing, is not 
sufficient ; they would have just so much water applied, enough to 
cover the whole body. They contend not for the spirit nor the form, 
but for the form of the form ; not for the substance nor the shadow, 
but for the shade of the shadow; not for the purified heart, nor the 
outward rite which typifies it, but for the mode of the rite. This is, 
indeed, tithing the niiiit, anise, and cummin, and neglecting the 
weightier matters of the law. They make not merely the rite of bap- 
tism, but a peculiar form of the rite, necessary to church fellowship. 
They require, as a condition of communion, not only the water of bap- 
tism, but a certain amount of water, enough to cover the whole body. 
The question whether or not they shall conimune with a man, is not 
so much, Has he been spiritually cleansed, or, Has he had water 
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Applied in the name of the Trinity ; but, Has he had water enough 
applied to cover him all orer ; for only so much, as they appear to 
think, will signify moral purification. They seem not to know that 
" he that is washed needeth not save to wash his feet, but is clean 
every whit" They can commune, as they know they do, with those 
not purified in heart, who have been immersed ; but they cannot sit 
at the communion table even with the pure in heart who lack im- 
mersion. A man may be washed in atoning blood, and have clean 
water applied to typify the washing of regeneration ; but if he has not 
been washed all over, in the material water of baptism, if a hand or 
foot has not felt the baptismal element, he must have the table of the 
Lord barred against him as an unworthy communicant Our Baptist 
brethren are not all of them fully emancipated as yet fronvthe bondage 
to form. We do not blame them for contending for baptism by im* 
mersion, but we are grieved to see them lay so much stress on the 
mere form of a form, the mode of a rite, the manner of eiffnifying 
inward purification. There is, indeed, in that denomination, a grow- 
ing spirit of emancipation from this yoke of bondage : many of the 
members of her communion, some of her ablest and noblest leaders, 
are casting indignantly away the shackles of form, fixing their eyes 
on the spiritual element of religion, and elevating that to the chief 
place in their regard. And they stand ready now, just as they hope to 
do in heaven, to embrace in the arms of an open charity and commu- 
nion, all who possess the principle of spiritual life. God speed the day 
when the catholic spirit, which is now animating the hearts of so many 
of her mighty men, shall be diffused through tlie entire rank and file 
of her great army. 

We have said that bigotry accompanies formalism. And no wonder it 
is so ; for when the outward is made supreme, it is easy to feel that every 
rite and ceremony of the church is absolutely necessary to the salva- 
tion of the soul. And if so, why should she, how could she, extend the 
mantle of charity over those who will not perform them ? She must, if 
possible, force a conformity in things which can easily be performed 
by all. Hence her bigotry naturally assumes the form of persecution. 
And why should she not force a man to do what will save his soul t 
Why not make him, if need be, suffer a little in time, and thus save 
him and others from far severer sufferings through eternity ? So she 
reasons and thus excuses, nay even applauds herself for all the tears 
and blood she causes to flow. It is no part of her system to employ 
argument and attempt to convince the erring. Arguments appeal to 
the spiritual part of man, and belong to a spiritual religion. But the 
weapons of her warfare are not spiritual, they are carnal. She em- 
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ploys the material fire and sword to compel an outward conformity to 
her system. The inward faiih she deems of comparatively little mo- 
ment ; the outward profession of belief is enough, whether the con- 
science accompanies and approves it or not. She overlooks or utterly 
disregards the conscience. She forces an external conformity to her 
rites, regardless of the internal belief. And why not, if, as she main* 
tains, the external is supreme 1 It belongs to spiritualism to elevate 
and improve the conscience ; and she has nobly done her duty in this 
regard. She has elevated the conscience to its proper place in re- 
ligion. She has made it superior to the laws of monarchs, the decrees 
of councils, and the bulls of popes. Sustained by conscience, her 
sons and daughters have cheerfully borne the cross and met the flames. 
Daniel, with conscience on his side, cared neither for the king nor 
his hungry lions. Cranmer, Latimer, Ridley, and a host of others, 
while they acted out boldly the decisions of conscience, heeded neither 
the threats of their enemies nor ihe power of the flames. Spiritualism 
always works thus by an energy from within, acting outwardly, and 
prompting to any efforts or sufferings for what she deems the cause of 
truth. The spirit within constrains her; and, under this constraint, 
the labors and pains of the body are made of no account. They are 
borne but not felt. On the other hand, extemalism always works 
from without, and thus makes her way inward. She uses the dungeon 
and rack to rectify the faith of her children. She uses the relics of 
antiquity, the pretended bones, blood, and garments of apostles and 
martyrs, to beget reverence for the good, a reverence which always 
degenerates into blind superstition. And governing her faith thus by 
outward means, and defending and spreading it by the sword, she 
needs either the aid or possession of temporal power. Hence she has 
always courted an alliance with the State, and looked with longing 
eyes at the purple robe and the executive sword. On the other hand, 
spiritualism meekly says, ** my kingdom is not of this world. I indeed 
hold authority. I am a king and possess a throne. But my govern- 
ment is a spiritual one. My law is the law of love. The sanctions 
of my law are moral. The force I use is the power of argument and 
truth, and my subjects all serve me in spirit and in truth. Formalism 
has no sympathy with such a kingdom, no wish to hold such an one. 
She asks for an earthly crown and a sword of State. She needs them 
to enforce her doctrines and prevent schism. She needs them to re- 
press thought and compel her children to receive, without question, 
her dogmas and decrees. She needs them as a compult^ory power for 
collecting her tythes and filling her treasury. Without the arm of the 
law, she fears that she shall be left to starve in penury. She cannot 
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trust the power of affection ; she must have also the power of the 
sword. Spiritualism acts on a different, a voluntary principle. She 
asks no compulsory support She trusts, for a livelihood, to the spon- 
taneous promptings of that spirit of love on which her system is based. 
She asks the civil power only to protect her and let her alone ; and 
then she will support herself and the government too if it be a good 
one and worth sustaining. Her principles and morality are the under- 
ground basis, the solid rock, unseen by the common eye, on which 
the fabric of the civil government rests secure. Remove them, and 
only a foundation of sand would remain ; and, when political storms 
arise and beat on the civil fabric, it would fall with a fearful ruin. 
She keeps, indeed, no fellowship with injustice, or oppression, or 
tyranny ; but she is the upholding basis of all equitable governments. 
Formalism is ready enough to lend her aid to despotism. She sup- 
ports the State, and the State, in return, compels its subjects to pay 
tythes and conform to the established church. So is it now in Rus- 
sia ; so is it, too, in England, where the church and State have formed 
an unholy alliance and sworn to sustain each other. The Greek 
church in Russia has almost no spirituality. It is but an appendage 
and prop of a despotic government. In England, the spiritual element 
has been nearly exiled from the established church and has sought an 
asylum among the dissenters, and lived outlawed and persecuted. 
But it lives and thrives, and is gaining a giant strength which it will, 
ere long, use for sundering the iron bands of connection between the 
hierarchy and that aristocratic and oppressive government I^et her 
mitred bishops imprison a few more Shores, and the sleeping lion of 
England will awake and shalfe his mane and utter a roar that will 
spread terror in both cathedral and palace. Formalism always loves 
power : not content with ruling the church, she aims also at ruling* 
the State. She did rule it, with a despotic hand, in the times of Hil- 
debrand (Gregory VII.) and his immediate successors, who disposed 
of croons at their pleasure, and had kings and princes for their ser- 
vants. But when the civil power has been too strong for her, and 
civil rulers unsubmissive and intractable, she has still courted an alli- 
ance, and consented to be the pander of the State, the adjunct and 
servant of the government So is it now in England and in most of 
the nations of Europe. The church is degraded from the lofly emi- 
nence which she ought to hold as a servant of God, a supporter and 
defender of divine truth and a censor of public morals, to the place 
of a fawning sycophant and cringing slave. In fact, when united 
with the State, she naturally becomes either master or servant 
Neither the church nor State will, any more than the sun in the firmft- 
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ment, endare an equal and a rival. When united, the one ever has 
been and must be the master, and the other the slave. In the eleventh 
century, the church was all powerful, and the State was in servitude. 
In the nineteenth, the two have changed places. The State com- 
mands and the church obeys. Nor is this the only evil of a union of 
church and State. It is generally attended with a loss of the catholic 
spirit, or spirit of universality, which properly belongs to the church of 
Christ. Religion is for man, ibr the whole human family, not for one 
particular State or nation ; and so spiritualism teaches, which requires 
faith of her children ; a faith that may be exercised by an individual, by 
every individual, but not by a province or kingdom. She begins with an 
individual ; but she is expansive and universal, embracing all mankind. 
She forms a kingdom of her own, a confederation of all believers in 
all lands ; and claims the right to inherit the earth. She stops not 
with an individual, or a State, or empire, but assumes the work of 
evangelizing all nations. Her spirit of love is hemmed in by no na- 
tional lines ; she confines her benevolent efforts within no parallels of 
latitude or longitude; her sympathies and efforts are coextensive 
with the ruins of the apostasy and the habitations of man. But the 
natural e&ct of a connection with the State is to limit her efforts to 
the country with which she is allied. It destroys her character of uni- 
versality ; it narrows her purposes and plans, and kills her spirit of 
aggressive evangelization. She may still compass sea and land to 
make proselytes, as did the ancient Jews ; but it is all done for the 
glory of Judea, that Jerusalem may be the chief city of the world. 
The Lutheran church, but for her connection with the State, would 
have redeemed Germany, and Europe even, from the dominion of 
Rome. She bad the means and the power to do it ; but she lost the 
will,^when she threw herself into the palsying embrace of the State. 
She had a vital energy, which would have renovated Europe ; but 
she became the adopted child of princes, and heir to a few electorates 
and dukedoms, and forgot that she was the child of God and heir of 
the world. And so she lost, by degrees, her diffusive spirit of uni- 
versal philanthropy, and has now degenerated, in some places, into a 
dead formalism ; and, in others, into a heartless rationalism ; results, 
one or both of which generally follow the marriage of the crown 
with the mitre. 

5. Another hurtful influence of formalism is her resistance to the 
progress of the human race. She venerates the ancient ; she has her 
unchangeable and time-honored usages, by which she is moored fast 
in her place. She cannot move forward ; she knows nothing of pro- 
gress ; she has expunged the word from her vocabulary ; she feara 
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innovation, and checks free inquiry ; she muzzles the press; she chains 
the mind in darkness, teaching the doctrine that ignorance is the 
mother of devotion ; she withholds the Bible from the people, deny- 
ing their ability to interpret it aright She dares not leave man to fol- 
low his reason and conscience, illuminated by the pure word of God. 
She even reads her devotional service in an unknown tongue, appa- 
rently fearful lest the laity should catch some sparks of truth, and 
begin to think for themselves. She deprives them, first, of religious, 
and then, if possible, of civil liberty ; forbidding them to pursue, in 
their own way, either theif temporal or eternal happiness. She en- 
croaches on their personal, social, and civil rights. She naturally 
forms distinctions and castes in society : she elevates a few, making 
them popes, princes, priests, the guides and governors of the others. 
But the masses she degrades to a point below even the beasts they 
drive or the clods they turn : she denies them the right, a right which 
the meanest objects of nature enjoy, to act in accordance with the 
laws of their being. She forbids them to think and reason ; she makes 
them slaves to the fixed and unalterable past ; slaves to her own insti- 
tutions and forms. She would remain stationary from age to age, 
and keep the world stationary with her. This might be well, if the 
race of man had reached the " ne plus ultra" of perfection. But the 
golden age of the world has not yet arrived ; and she will never usher 
it in ; she retards its approach. The Lutheran church in Germany is, 
at the present moment, arrayed against the spirit of reform : it resists 
the progress of liberal principles and civil freedom. And in Italy, the 
grand obstacle in the way of liberty and a free government is found 
in the church. The laity favor reform ; but pope, cardinals, bbhops, 
and priests oppose it ; and, if the spirit of freedom is smothered there, 
it will die by the hands of formalism. It accords with her nature to 
do such a work ; a work which spiritualism abhors. 

Look at the different effects of the two systems as they stand out 
prominently marked on the inhabitants of Ireland and Scotland. 
They lie side by side, and are under the same civil government, but 
subject to difierent systems of religion, the one formal, the other spirit- 
ual. The Emerald Isle has received lavishly the gifls of nature : her 
fertile fields, her gently-rising hills and lovely vales might make her 
the glory of all lands. How different, in natural advantages, from 

Scotland, the 

" Land of gray fern and nigged wood, 
Land of the mountain and the flood." 

Now why is it that Scotland, the land of rocks and lochs, is so com- 
paratively prosperous, while Ireland, rich and productive Ireland^ is 
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in a condition so calamitous? Why are the inhabitants of the one 
8o well instructed, comfortable, and happy, and those of the other so 
generally uneducated, destitute, and distressed ? The difference is not 
to be found in the native character of the people. The Irish are a 
brave, hardy, and teachable race. Her O'Connells, Emmets, Cur- 
rans, and Sheridans, are proof positive that her children, in inteilee- 
tual efforts, are capable of all that man can do. The difference be- 
tween them and their Scotch neighbors is owing, almost solely, to the 
difference in their systems of religion. The one is under the domin- 
ion of formalism, which checks improvement and enslaves the mind ; 
the other has a spiritual religion, which encourages progress and ele- 
vates the soul, teaching it a due self-respect and self-confidence, by 
admitting it to a personal audience and daily intercourse with God 
himself. Look the world over, and almost all the pure spiritualism in 
existence will be found with the Saxon race. And that race has ad- 
vanced the farthest in everything which respects the improvement and 
happiness of man. It has in it the germ of the world's renovation. 
It is now doing even more than the whole world beside, to elevate 
and bless mankind. And wherever, among the Saxons, spiritualism is 
purest, there the element of reform is the most powerfully operative. 
In England, the spirit of progress is not to be found in the Established 
Church ; it is with the Dissenters. It was so in the times of the revo- 
lution under Cromwell. The Roundheads moved England forward a 
century, in everything which respects the welfare of the people. And 
our pilgrim fathers have made us what we now are, a nation of ele- 
vated and happy freemen. And if, as u nation, we ever accomplish 
anything for the renovation of the world, it will be done through the 
influence of this same principle. We are even now silently leavening 
all the nations of the earth. Wherever formalism holds the ascen- 
dency, there a work of reform is absolutely demanded. And in many 
lands it is already begun. A leaven of spiritualism has been infused 
into almost all the countries of Europe. It is a powerful element, 
working for the overthrow of almost every form of evil. 

There is, too, a third element there, which, before any great reform is 
consummated, generally arises and performs an important part in the 
work ; I mean the element of infidelity. The people begin to think for 
themselves. They see the falsity and absurdity of ihe formal religion in 
which they have been educated ; and, in rejecting that, they lose faith 
in all religion, and become open or secret sceptics. They are ready to 
aid in overthrowing the superstitions which have long held them in 
bondage ; and so they become, in the work of reform, the coadjutors 
of spiritualism. Infidelity and spiritualism are indeed antagonistic 
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principles, as disbelief and faith must ever be ; bat as fire and water, 
two opposite elements, may unite in the destruction of a ship, so spir- 
itualism and infidelity may cooperate in the overthrow of formalism. 
So was it in the times of Luther ; so is it now, in England, France, 
Austria, Italy, and other countries of Europe, wherethe work of revo- 
lution and progress is going forward. So is it in Egypt, where a deep- 
seated scepticism respecting the Mohammedan system and a strong 
disposition to reject all religion, extensively prevails. So is it also in 
many pagan nations of Asia, where the people have had their faith in 
idols undermined, and are nearly ready to renounce and overthrow 
the whole fabric of idolatrous worship. Though the spiritual element, 
in these cases, acts in conjunction with the infidel one, still ft does not 
fraternize with it. It stands on its own platform, and does its own 
work, though aided by other hands. It is opposed as well to infideli- 
ty as formalism ; and oflen remunerates the former for the aid she 
affords in destroying the latter, by giving her a religion of truth, a 
spiritual religion, which elevates her from the dark regions of doubt 
and disbelief to the cheering light of hope and faith. It may seem 
an evil that spiritualism should ever be joined with such an ally. It 
has sometimes given her a bad name, according to the old adage, " a 
man is known by the company he keeps.'' She has been unjustly 
charged with all the wild excesses of infidelity ; still she does not 
sympathize with her ally, nor is she contaminated by the union. 
She not only pursues steadily her work of reform, but also not nnfre- 
quently persuades her infidel ally, who has aided in overturning hoary 
systems of error, to assist in rearing on their ruins a pure and holy 
faith. She understands her duty. She knows the wide field of her 
labors and future conquests. She knows she is the reforming spirit of 
the age and of the world. She has surveyed the lands yet to be pos- 
sessed. She has no intention of compromising with any form of evil, 
or putting off her armor, or halting in her work, till the world \s 
thoroughly redeemed from every form of superstition, sin, and woe. 
She looks down the vista of coming years, and beholds her glorious 
triumphs. With the eye of faith she pierces the mists that now en- 
compass her, and contemplates the loveliness and beauty of the regene- 
rated earth. She hears the sweet harp of prophecy, as it predicts this 
day of joy and peace to man ; a day when the world shall bask in the 
sunlight of knowledge^ and bloom with a moral beauty even fairer than 
Eden's. 

" Oh 1 scenes surpassing fable, and yet tree ; 

Scenes of accomplished bliss ! which, who can tee. 

Though bat in distant prospect, and not feel 

His heart dilate with foretaste of the joy 1 
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Rivers of gladness water all the earth, 
And clothe all climes with beauty. » ♦ * 
One song employs all nations j and all cry, 
Worthy the Lamb, for he was slain for us. 
The dwellers in the vales and on the rocks 
Shout to each other, and the mountain tops, 
From distant mountains, catch thfe flying joy ; 
Till, nation after nation, taught the strain. 
Earth rolls the rapturous hosanna round." 



y^ 



ARTICLE VII. 

ABYSSINIA — THE GALL A LANGUAGE. 
By Profeisor Morgan J. Smeadf, William and Mary College, Va. 



1. Worterbuch der Galla Sprache, ler TheiL Galla-English Deutsch 
(Dictionary of the Galla Language, Part L Galla-English German), 
By Charles TiUschek; edited by Lawrence Tutschek, M. D. Mu- 
nich, 1844. 

2. Dictionary of the Galla Language, Part IL English- Galla. By 
Charles Tuischek ; edited by Lawrence TtUschek, M. D. Munich, 
1845. 

3. Grammar of the Galla Language. By Charles TtUschek; edited by 
Lawrence Tuischek^ M, D, Munich, 1845. 

Much interest has been manifested during the last twelve years, 
by the benevolent in Europe, in behalf of the eastern nations of Africa. 
Particular attention was directed to them by the writings of Mr. Krapf, 
a missionary sent out, if we mistake not, by a society in England, 
formed for the purpose of promoting civilization in Africa, of which 
Sir Thomas Dyke Acland, Bart., is president. Later, this interest 
was greatly increased by the publication of the works upon the lan- 
guage of the Gallas, which we have placed at the head of this Article. 
Before proceeding specially to treat of these, it will be proper to com- 
municate to our readers some information concerning the nation 
itself. 

Under the general name of Galla is comprised a numerous people, 
divided into many distinct tribes, which inhabit the southern part of 
Abyssinia, and a large extent of country on the east, south, and west 
of it. Mr. Krapf, in his ** Imperfect Outlines of the Galla Language," 
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gives the names of about sixty tribes. The Tigre chain of mountains, 
about 13 deg. N. Lat., forms (according to the observations of the 
English traveller Salt) the boundary which separates them, on the 
north-east, from the dominions of the Ras or governor of Tigre* 
How far they extend towards Centra] Africa, has not yet been dis- 
covered ; the barbarity of the people and their extreme jealousy of 
strangers having hitherto prevented travellers from penetrating the 
country to any considerable distance. 

The name Galla, according to Bruce, signifies shepherds; but Mr. 
Tutschek derives it from the verb gala, in their language, which sig- 
nifies to go home, or to seek a home; and supposes it must have an 
intimate connection with " the historical fact that the Gallas, driven 
from their homes, by some cause or other, in the year 1735, rushed 
in torrents towards Abyssinia, and made that country their home."* 
This emigration commenced, however, in the early part of the six- 
teenth century; and the people bore the nameof Gallas considerably 
prior to the time of the invasion assigned by Tutschek. It would, 
besides, be a very singular phenomenon that a nation should change 
its name from the single circumstance of emigration to another land. 
Others again have conjectured, from some similarity of name and habit« 
of life, that they are one and the same people with the savage tribes of 
negroes (the Giaga, Shagga, Agalla, Galla) of Matambo and Congo. 
But neither this supposition, nor that which ascribes to them a com- 
mon origin with the tribes in Guinea, bearing the nameof Gala,^ has 
been confirmed by proofs adduced from language or other sufficient 
grounds. The opinion of Bruce is rendered probable by the fact that 
they formerly led a pastoral life, and fed on milk, butter, and the flesh 
of their herds ; and that it was only after their settlement in Uabeah, 
that they learned the arts of agriculture and the baking of bread. 
The primeval seat of these Galla hordes has not yet been fully ascer- 
tained. The account they commonly give of themselves is, that they 
came from the interior of the country towards the north; that they 
came from the south, is confirmed by Salt, who says that an uninter^ 
rupted connection still exists between those in Abyssinia and the bar- 
barous tribes that stretch out towards the interior of Africa in that 
direction. Ludolf also^ says, that in the year 1537, the Gallas forced 
their way from the province of Bali into Abyssinia ; and this opinion 
has been adopted by Prof. Ritter, who styles them *' die Aethiopischen 
Gallas." 

* Preface to Dictionary of the Galla Language, Part L 

* See Hitter's Erdkunde, Vol. I. p. 229. 
' HisL Aetiiiop. Lib. L c. 16. 
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It is equally unknown whether it was some revolution of nature, or 
the encroachments of other nations, that gave the impulse to this 
general emigration. It could not have been, certainly, an insignifi- 
cant cause which produced such a simultaneous movement towards 
the west, north, and east, to a great distance, and over a rugged, 
mountainous tract, so difficult to be traversed by men, and still more 
so by women, children, and herds of cattle. Whatever it was, we 
may infer its continuation from the fact that, even down to the present 
lime, every year has sent its wave of savage multitudes to lay waste 
the beautiful Alpine lands of Abyssinia, " bringing,'' says Ritter, 
" not fruitfulness, like the overflow of the Nile, but everywhere fear- 
ful desolation, wherever they spread themselves." They are the only 
people of Upper Africa, with whom the Abyssinians have had to fi^ht 
for the possession of their country, from which they have been gradu- 
ally forced by the ever-returning throng; so that of the forty provinces 
in the highlands, that once formed a part of the flourishing kingdom 
of Abyssinia, they now retain but twelve ; and the greater part of these, 
owing to the perpetual recurrence nf hostilities, is reduced to a state 
little better than a desert. Through them, Abyssinia has been thrust 
down from its former eminence, and the people degraded from their 
higher state of civilization to the condition of a rough standing army. 

The first appearance of the Gallas upon the confines of that country, 
is described as truly terrific. From the kingdom of Bali, they pressed 
forward towards Angole; and, a short time after, made a descent into 
Gojam; when, dividing into several bodies, they rushed down from 
the heights of Narca, into the Alpine regions of Abyssinia, burning 
and plundering all that came in their way, the forests as well as habi- 
tations, and slaughtering men, women, and children, indiscriminately. 
In this manner they depopulated and became masters of twenty-two 
kingdoms,! and formed a fearful girdle around Habesh ; whence, 
through the narrow mountain-passes, they make yearly incursions into 
that country which lies, like a peninsula, in the midst of them. As Rit- 
ter aptly observes, " wie Gothen und Vandalen sich iiber einen grossen 
Theil Europa's verbreitelen, so diese Galla diese Gegenden Africa's 
in verschiedenen Perioden je nachdem sic Aussicht zu Niederlassun- 
gen fanden. Wie jene haben sic sich in kurzer Zeit naturalisirt, und 
die Sprache, Sitten und Gebraiiche der Besiegten angenommen." 

Of the three great States into which Abyssinia is at present divided, 
the most powerful is Tigr6 ; which first gained its independence from 
Amhara when the Gallas overran and got possession of the old Abys- 
sinian provinces of Shoa and Efat Amhara is the second State in 

* Brace. 
63* 
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iniportauce ; though much pressed by the Gallas, it has thus far sue* 
ceeded in maintaining its independence. The old province of Am- 
hara has fallen into the hands of the invaders. The third of the three 
States, comprises the two large territories of Shoa and Efat ; both 
occupied by Gallas, who have, to some extent, adopted the habits and 
manner of life of the conquered people. Instead of their previous, wan- 
dering, predatory life, making their expeditions on foot, they now 
dwell in towns and villages, apply themselves to agriculture and the 
other arts known among half-civilized nations, pay great attention to 
the breeding of horses, and have the best cavalry in the country. 
The governor of Efat is an independent sovereign and maintains a 
force equal to that of the Ras of Tigre, that is, about 40,000 men. 
The capital of his dominions is Ancober. Efat is described as a 
highland, lying about 8,000 feet above the level of the sea, and b said 
to contain some of the richest and finest lands in Abyssinia. It is situ- 
ated between 9 and 1 1 deg. N. Lat., and thus enjoys, like the table- 
lands of Quito, a climate of almost perpetual spring. 

Shoa lies lower down, towards the river Nile, and abounds in ex- 
cellent pasture-lands and fruitful vallies. Though less important in 
point of military strength, it is superior to the other divisions in culti- 
vation. Mr. Krapf resided in this province at the time he wrote his 
Imperfect Outlines of the Galla Language ; afterwards, removing to 
Ancober in Efat, he translated the Gospels of St. Matthew and St 
John into this language. Between all these States single tribes have, 
from time to time, thrust themselves ; and, being new-comers, they 
retain, of course, much of their original wildness and ferocity. 

The tribes inhabiting the country upon the south and west, exist in 
varicuis stages of barbarism. In respect of political condition, they are 
commonly found in divisions of seven tribes, united under one chief 
or governor. These confederacies are distinguished by different 
names; those, for instance, who settled in the east, in the provinces 
of Bali and Dawaro, are called the Berhuma Galla; their prince is 
styled Moti or Mooty. iThose in the west, along the banks of the Nile, 
are termed the Boren or Boranna Gall as ; their chief is called Lubo. 
The division dwelling between these, in the valleys of Shoa, call them- 
selves Elma or Yelema (i. e. children), and sometimes Toluma Gal- 
las ; while the inhabitants of the range of mountains south of Am- 
hara, are called Kobi, or mountain Gallas. 

The information we possess of those dwelling still farther towards 
the interior, is extremely scanty : about twenty tribes are mentioned 
as having each an independent chief, with no common bond except 
their language ; and as being constantly engaged in hostilities with 
each other. 
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The Galla nations in the east and west, who appear to have the 
same language, are of a middle stature and brown complexion; those 
in the lower valleys are much darker, with long black hair, which is 
sometunes crisped, and a shape of face and head approaching nearer 
to the type of the Caucasian than the Negro race. They are active 
and muscular; which is, doubtless, partly owing to their Spartan- 
like education, being, from childhood up, trained to the hardy exer- 
cises of war and the chase. In their martial expeditions, they more 
with the most astonishing rapidity, and swim the most violent streams 
that may happen to intercept their way. They endure fatigue and 
hunger with surprising fortitude, their provisions for such excursions 
consisting chiefly of balls of roasted coffee, rolled up with butter.^ 

In expeditions of war or plunder, the Galla is fierce and cruel ; he 
regards all violence as justiBable, w hen committed upon his enemies. 
Bruce mentions, as a praiseworthy trait in the character of Lamb, a 
Galla officer otherwise notorious for his bloodthirstiness, that, when 
he made an inroad into Gojam, *' he never murdered any woman, not 
even those that were with child ;" a custom which, as appears also 
from other sources, prevails among them to a great extent. As the 
North American Indian takes off the scalp of his enemy as a proof of 
victory, so the Galla cuts off the pudenda of the conquered for a like 
purpose ;3 it is indifferent whether his victim be an infant or a war- 
rior. Loaded with these bloody trophies, he returns home to receive 
the praises of his people for his bravery. 

Several of their customs pertaining to war, remind one strongly of 
the American savage. Before setting out to meet the enemy, the 
warriors sing the gerctra, or war-song, at the same time slaughtering 
a cow as a species of war-offering. A piece of her flesh, with the skin 
on, is cut off and carried to some unfrequented place, and left to be 
devoured by wild beasts : this is a symbol of the slaughtered enemy, 
and is prohibited to be eaten. 

If his expedition has been successful, the Galla hero returns home 
loudly triumphing, and singing the song of victory. His friends and 
admirers go out to meet and welcome him ; at the same time plac- 
ing upon his head cakes of butter, with which to anoint himself. 
These are prevented from falling off by large thorns, which he sticks 
in his hair for that purpose. After the ceremony of anointing, he is 
honored with the title of Gondola (hero), and is allowed to wear cer- 
tain ornaments, which answer to our military decorations. One of 
these is an ear-ring of gold or silver, composed of several small chains 
with little balls at the end. This ear-ring, called lott, is oAen alluded 

» Bitter's Erdkunde I. p. 232. « Salt's Travels! 
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to in their songs and prayers : guarrakott loH rarazi, ** hang the loti 
in my ear." A warrior who has killed an enemy, is allowed to wear 
on his arm a bracelet of ivory called, in their language, ilbora ; the 
Amharic word is ibora ; which is, not improbably, the same as the 
Latin ehur. The title of Gondala is obtained abo by killing a buffalo 
or an elephant. 

The use of butter for anointing the body, seems to be carried to 
excess, and especially to be a very important article in the toilet of a 
chieflain. Another habit, mentioned by Bruce and others,^ and still 
more repugnant to cleanliness, is that of adorning their heads and 
waists with the intestines of cattle. Bruce gives the following amusing 
description of a visit of ceremony of a Galla chief to the king of Abys- 
sinia, which occurred during his residence at the court of that mon* 
arch. As it illustrates several matters of dress and etiquette, it is 
hoped that its length will be excused. 

*' Guanguul, chief of the Galla of Angot, that is of the eastern Galla, 
came to pay his respects to the king and Ras Michael. He had with 
him about 500 foot and 40 horse ; he brought with him a number of 
large horns for carrying the king's wine, and some other such trifles. 
He was a little, thin, cross-made man, of no apparent strength or 
swidness, as far as could be conjectured ; his legs and thighs being 
thin and small for his body, and his head large. He was of a yellow, 
unwholesome color, not black nor brown ; he had long hair, plaited 
and interwoven with the bowels of oxen, and so knotted and twisted 
together, as to render it impossible to distinguish the hair from the 
bowels, which hung down in long strings, part before his breast and 
part behind his shoulder, the most extraordinary ringlets I had ever 
seen. He had likewise a wreath of guts hung about his neck, and 
several rounds of the same about his middle, which served as a girdle, 
below which was a short cotton cloth, dipped in butter, and all his 
body was wet and running down with the same ; he seemed to be 
about fifty years of age, with a confident and insolent superiority 
painted in his face. In his country, it seems, when he appears io 
state, the beast he rides upon is a cow ! He was then in full dress 
and ceremony, and mounted upon one not of the largest sort, but 
which had monstrous horns. He had no saddle on his cow. He had 
short drawers, that did not reach the middle of his thighs ; his knees, 
feet, legs, and all his body, were bare. He had a shield of a single 
hide, warped by the heat in several places, and much in the shape of 
a high-crowned, large, straw hat, with which the fashionable women 
in our country sometimes disguise themselves. He carried a short 
* Bitter, Vol. I. p. 232. 
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lance in his right hand, with an ill-made iron head, and a shaft that 
seemed to be of the thorn-tree, but altogether without ornament, which 
is seldom the case with the arms of barbarians. Whether it was 
necessary for the ptMsing himself upon the sharp ridge of the beast's 
back, or whether it was meant as a graceful riding, I do not know, 
being unskilled in horsemanship; but he leaned extremely back** 
wards, pushing his belly forwards, and holding his left arm and 
shield stretched out on one side of him, and his right arm and lance, 
in the same way, on the other side, like wings. The king was seated 
on his iTory chair, to receive him, almost in the middle of his tent; 
the day was hot, and an insufferable stench of carrion six)n made 
every one sensible of the approach of this nasty sovereign, even before 
they saw him. The king not being able to stifle his laughter at such 
a strange figure, rose from his chair and ran into another apartment, 
behind the throne. The savage got off his cow at the door of the 
tent, with all his tripes about him ; and, while we were admiring him 
as a monster, seeing the king's seat empty, he took it for his own, 
and down he sat upon the crimson silk cushions, with the butter run- 
ning from every part of him. A general cry of astonishment was 
made by every person in the tent ; and they fell upon him and, with 
pushes and blows, drove this greasy chieftain to the door of the tent, 
staring with wild amazement" 

Such are the Gallas, as they have appeared to the eyes of European 
travellers. Until within a comparatively recent period, they were 
known only as a hardy and warlike people, of singular audacity and 
prowess, that had won themselves a country and effected important 
political changes in Eastern Africa. Owing to their distrust of stran- 
gers, and the state of the country, it was difficult to obtain any au- 
thentic information in relation to their social condition and internal 
regulations. Some circumstances occurred about ten years ago, by 
which interesting communications were made concerning several 
nations on the east of Africa ; more especially that with which we 
are at present occupied. 

As duke Maximilian of Bavaria was on his return from a tour in the 
East, he passed through Egypt, where he redeemed four young Afri- 
cans from slavery, and brought them with him to Munich. With the 
view of educating them for domestics in his household, he selected as 
their tutor Mr. Charles Tutschek, a gentleman well qualified by his 
previous philological studies, for the task. A hard task it certainly 
was, which few would have had the skill and patience to accomplish. 
For some time, the youths could not be made to comprehend what he 
wished to do with them ; but besides the want of a means of comrou- 
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nication, the well-known mistrust which Africans entertain towards 
all whites, made them often doggedly sullen for days together; whilst 
at other times his efforts only excited their mirth, and made them ridi* 
cule him, as he said, '' literally with hands and feet." In this man- 
ner he labored many tedious mouths, under, the most disheartening 
difficulties; when, by his kind attentions to one of them in a short ill- 
ness, he succeeded in winning their confidence. He gleaned from them, 
little by little, that they belonged to four nations, Galla, Umale, Dar- 
fiir, and Denka. They had been forcibly carried from their homes 
and sold in Egypt as slaves : they spoke each a different language ; 
but during a year's stay in Egypt, had picked up enough of the vul- 
gar Arabic to make themselves mutually understood. 

Mr. Tutschek was particularly struck by the euphonious language 
of the Galla; and deeming that he might, perhaps, gain some valua- 
ble information concerning that people by learning their language, he 
gave his chief attention to it. At the end of a year and a half, he was 
able to speak it with considerable fluency ; and had, in the mean 
time, constructed a very complete vocabulary and a.sketch of the gram- 
mar of the Galla tongue, which he laid before the Royal Academy of 
Sciences in Munich, in January, 1841. He had likewise written 
many tales, prayers, and songs, at the dictation of his Galla pupil. 
This gifted young man, whose name was Akafede Dalle (of the tribe 
of Boranna Gallas, from Hambo in the province of Liban), was able to 
give him very full accounts of the language, manners, religious belief, 
etc., of his native land. He had, not long after, an opportunity of 
proving what he had learned, by conversation with another Galla, 
Olshu Aga, from the province of Sibu, who had been liberated from 
slavery by Mr. Pell, an English gentleman, and whom the latter was 
kind enough to place, for two months, at Mr. Tutschek's disposal. 
Through him, his stock of Galla literature (if it may be so called) 
was greatly increased. He afterwards enjoyed an opportunity of pur- 
suing his investigations with two others ; one from Guma, and the 
other from Hibi in Goma. The last, whose name was Aman, had re- 
ceived a good education in his country, and spoke his language with 
great correctness. 

From these representatives of four distinct and distant provinces, 
Mr. Tutschek gained his information ; the philological part of which 
he has embodied in his Dictionary and Grammar of the Galla Lan- 
guage. The dictations and records of his ethnographical and topo- 
graphical researches, amount to several manuscript volumes. 

After the death of Charles Tutschek, which took place in Sept 1843, 
and was lamented as a loss to science, his brother, Dr. Lawrence 
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Tutschek, engaged in the same path of investigation ; and, by the aid 
furnished by Sir Thomas Acland, he published, in English, the vol- 
umes now under consideration. In his extremely interesting Preface 
to Part I. of the Dictionary, he has furnished an account of the inter- 
nal life of this people, which tends to mitigate the unfavorable impres- 
sions that former statements were calculated to produce. We insert 
here a brief summary of it, in the belief that it will be acceptable to 
many friends of Africa. 

The chief occupations of the Gall as are agriculture and the raising 
of cattle. The lands in the neighborhood of the villages are so exten- 
sively cultivated, that their herds, which are very numerous, must 
often be driven to a considerable distance to find sufficient pasturage. 
This often brings the different tribes into collision, and is one of the 
chief causes of hostilities. In the villages, many of the mechanical arts 
are cuhivated, particularly weaving, the manufacture of leather, 
earthen ware, and the working of metals into various articles of use 
and ornament. • 

They carry on some trade with (he Mohammedans ; but this is chiefly 
confined to an exchange of products. In their commercial operations 
they employ, as coin, an oblong, brick-shaped piece of rock-salt, about 
two hands long, one hand in breadth, and two fingers in thickness. 
This bar of salt, which is called amole^ is divided into regular frac- 
tions, for change : thus they have ^, ^, f, and ^ of an amole. 
They have also pieces of twice the size of an amole, called a mogorJ 
The form of government is a despotic monarchy, except in the tribes 
which are tributary to some neighboring power. The kingly office is, 
in most cases, hereditary in the male line ; though, in a few tribes, a 
female may succeed to the crown. In some instances, also, the tnott 
or king is changed by election. There are two classes of nobles : 
1. the zorezot or princes of the blood royal, who are appointed to posts 
of oommand ; 2. the aba lafa^ who answer to the lords of manors, or 
landed proprietors, in England. It seems probable that admission to 
ibis order depends simply on the circumstance of wealth, like that 
into the ordo equestris among the Romans. The governor of a town 
or village, must be a prince by birth. 

As in many Oriental countries, polygamy is allowed, and very com- 
mon. In the choice of wives, no attention is paid to birth, as the 
female holds a very inferior rank ; the number depends on the amount 
of property. The king enjoys the prerogative of taking, besides his 

^ This salt coin is probably the same with that mentioned by Bruce, as current 
all over Gondar and Abyssinia, and about an English shilling in value. See 
Brace's Tnvels, Vol. IlL p. 585. 
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lawful wives, girls out of any family he chooses, and making them his 
concubines, and that without asking permission ; as such a preference 
is esteemed a great honor, no one making any objection. 

When the common man wishes to marry, which every youth does 
as soon as he arrives at the age of maturity, he goes to the father of 
the maid whom he has selected and demands her ; at the same time 
stating the amount of his property in oxen, horses, sheep, etc. If a 
maiden has several wooers, she presents a gold ring to the one whom 
she prefers, who then gives her a similar one and leads her home as 
his wife. On an appointed day the marriage is solemnized, in presence 
of the friends and relatives of both parties, by prayers and sacrifices. 
The wife does not receive the dowry till afler the birth of a son ; if 
her first child be a daughter, she receives little or nothing; and this 
circumstance frequently causes separation. The husband is lord and 
roaster, and should he become dissatisfied from any other cause, he 
may send her off without difficulty. The wife's inferior position 
allows her no redress; she has not even the consolation of taking her 
children with her ; they must remain with the father. 

They have courts of justice, and laws for the protection of the 
weaker against the stronger. In every town are regularly appointed 
judges, who decide disputes and punish offenders against order and 
morality. This may appear incredible amongst a people capable of 
committing such atrocities as are related of them above ; but the 
fact is corroborated by Ritter, who says, '*bei ihrenkriegszijgen und 
Ueberfallen ist alles erlaubt, aber zu Hause leben sie unter strenger 
Zucht ihrer Stamnihaiipter.'' Capital punishment is not unusual ; 
one method of execution is, to throw the culprit down a high water- 
fall, in Hambu. 

The religion of the Gallas is a monotheism, which is, however, 
obscured by many superstitions. They believe in one supreme, 
spiritual Being, who possesses infinite power, wisdom, and goodness, 
and who governs and directs all the affairs of the world : they attrib- 
ute to him, in short, similar qualities to those which Christians ascribe 
to the Deity. With the Gallas, religion enters into all the affairs of life ; 
nothing of importance is undertaken without being preceded by cere- 
monies of prayer and sacrifice. Their prayers are characterized by 
great humility and submission to the Divine will ; without, however, 
exhibiting any tincture of fatalism. They seem rather to believe in a 
special Providence. The following is one of the public prayers, com- 
municated by Akafede : " it was composed and offered," says the edi- 
tor, •* after the close of a long and bloody war between his native 
province, Hambu, and the neighboring State of Hamaya, in which 
the former suffered many severe calamities." 
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•• Good God of this earth, my Lord ! thou art above me ; I am be* 
low thee. When misfortune comes to me, as trees keep off the sun 
from me, majsl thou keep off misfortune ; my Lord, be thou mj 
shadow! 

"Calling upon thee I pass the day, calling upon thee I pass the night; 
when this moon rises do not forsake me, when I rise I do not forsake 
thee, let the danger pass by roe. God, my Lord, thou Sun with thirty 
rays, when the enemy comes let not thy worm be killed upon the 
earth, keep him off; as we, seeing a worm upon th6 earth, crush him 
if we like, spare him if we like. As we tread upon and kill a worm 
upon the earth, thus if thou pleasest thou crushest us upon the earth. 

" God, thou goest holding the bad and the good in thy hand ; mjr 
Lord, let us not be killed, we thy worms, we pray to thee. 

** A man who knows not evil and good may not anger thee ; if once 
he knew it and was not willing to know it, this is wicked, treat him 
as it pleases thee. 

" If he formerly did not learn, do thou 6od, my Lord, teach him ; 
if he hears not the language of men, he learns thy language. God, 
thou hast made all the animals and men that live upon the earth ; the 
corn also upon this earth, on which we are to live hast thou made, 
we have not made it ; thou hast given us strength, thou hast given us 
cattlQ and corn, we worked with them and the seed grew up for us. 

''If I know one or two men, I know them when I have seen them 
with my eye ; thou, even if thou didst not see them with thine eyes, 
knowestthem by thy heart 

" A single bad man has chased away all our people from their 
houses ; the children and their mother has he scattered like a flock 
of turkeys hither and thither. The murderous enemy took the cuily- 
headed child out of his mother's hand and killed him ; thou hast per- 
mitted all this to be done so ; why hast thou done so ? Thou knowest. 

" The corn which thou lettest grow dost thou show to our eyes ; 
ihe hungry man looks at it and is comforted. When the corn blooms 
thou sendest butterflies and locusts into it, locusts and doves; all this 
comes from thy hand, thou hast caused it to be done so; why hast 
thou done so? Thou knowest. 

'* My Lord spare thou those who pray to thee I As a thief steding 
another's corn is bound by the owner of the corn, thus do noS thou 
bind, O Lord ; binding the beloved one thou settest free with love. 

*^ If I am beloved by thee, so set me free, I entreat thee from mjr 
heart ; if I do not pray to thee with my heart, thou hearest me not ; 
if I pray to thee with my heart, tbos J^nowest it, and art gracious 
unto me." 

Vol. VL No. 24 64 
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This petition was pronoanced in a public assemblj, bj the priest 
whose composition it probably was ; it may have been repeated more 
than once ; but at all events, among a people where all instruction is 
given orally, it would soon be familiar to all. The two following little 
prayers are replete with beauty ; it is difficult to imagine how they 
oould have originated among heathens, who have been taught only by 
the light of nature. We give the text with the translation. 

A Morning Pra^. 

Ta Wac* nagan na baltshite nagan O God thou hast let me past the night 
na oltshi. £de inand'aca karakora in peace, let me pass the day in peace, 
kan naga naf god'te, ya Wac*, milklko Wherever I may go,npon my way which 
na gady^lzi. Dubad'e dabiza nati d'owi ; thoa hast made peaceable for me, O Godi 
belawe, tit^ nati d*owi; gufe, badjika lead my steps When I have spoken, keep 
nati d'owi ; zi wamad*chan ola gofta off calamny from me*, when I am hongiyt 
goftaii cabne. keep me from murmuring ; when I am 

satisfied^ keep me from pride; calling 
upon thee I pass the day, O Lord, who 
hast no Lord I 

An Evening Prager, 

Ta Wacft nagan na oltshite, nagan God, thou hast let me pan the day 
na bult^hi ; gofta goftau cabne ; zi in peace, let me pass the night in peace, 
male dyaban hindyiru, tokitchi gidi" O Lord who hasi no Lord ; there is no 
cabne. Harkake dyaladan ola, harkake stn>ngth but in thee, thou alone hast no 
dyaladan bnla, had'ikozi, abankozi. obligation. Under thy hand I patia the 

day, under thy hand I pass the night, 
thou art my mother, thou my father. 

The Qallas have several sorts of priests; it is the office of seme to 
teach, of others to sacrifice; one class inspects the entrails of the vic- 
tim, another interprets dreams or the flights of birds, etc. Public 
worship is always performed under particular species of trees, which 
they regard as sacred. On this account, some have supposed that 
they worshipped the trees themselves ; but Mr. Tutschek rejected 
this opinion, which is, indeed, opposed to^ the whole tenor of their 
religious views. No trace of idolatry has otherwise been observed 
among them ; and certainly if credence be given to the communica- 
tions #f Mr. T.'s youthful authorities, the idea of an omnipresent, 
spiritual deity is too fully developed and too clearly defined to adroit 
of their adoring anything material. It is on this account, principally, 
that many persons in England, as well as on the continent, have 
thought that the Galla nation offered a field of unosnal promise for 
misiuonary enterprises. 
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It is not yet known with certainty whether the Gal] as have a writ- 
ten language, though the author of these volumes thinks it probable. 
The sounds in it are too numerous to be expressed with exactness by 
any known alphabet or syllabarium ; but it was found that Roman 
characters could be best employed for the purpose, though in many 
cases only the sound could be represented by combining two or three 
letters. The number of characters, necessary to write the language, 
amounts to thirty. For a single consonant sound, which is rather a 
suspension of the breath than a sound, the Semitic Ay in ( 9 ) has 
been borrowed. 

The letters have, in general, the same sound which they have in the 
Roman languages. Thus a has, everywhere, the broad sound of a in/a* 
ther ; e has two sounds, one like a in fate; and the other like e in toere, 
there ; which sound is designated by the circumflex ; as, mika^ How 
much? /sounds like t wxpin ; o like o in no; u lik oo. All the 
vowels are, at the end of words, often almost mute, or spoken so short 
that they seem to be only a breath, aiming, as it were, at the sound 
which they denote ; they are then written over the line, thus : fFoc", 
Heaven ; torhan\ Seven. They are all, likewise, either long or short. 

There are no real diphthongs, each vowel being sounded separately : 
k has always its hard sound, as in kill ; c (written q before e and t) 
is a softer sound, produced by pressing the tongue against the palate, 
but without an aspiration ; g is everywhere sounded hard, as in go ; 
and never is melted, with n, into the nasal sound ny, so frequent in 
European languages, this sound being entirely wanting in Galla. 
Oh is used in only a few cases, as a euphonical softening of h before 
n and t in the inflection of verbs ; as, nu bechnOf We know ; its pro- 
nunciation is the same as the German mich, dich. 

Teh has the harsh sound of ^cA \n fetch ; dj is pronounced as if it 
were dsh^ but softer; and dy^ sounded quickly, have their usual pro- 
nunciation. 

The 7*-8ounds offer greater difficulties than all the other letters of 
the language : the Gallas, however, make a very exact and sharp dis- 
tinction between them, even when speaking rapidly. They are four : 
t is hard, as in tin; < is a very hard sound, peculiar to this language; 
it is formed by pressing the tongue closely against the upper fore- 
teeth, so that after t a soft e becomes audible ; d is our soft d in day^ 
load; d* is very soil, and is formed by a gentle push of the tongue 
upon the hinder part of the palate ; so that between it and the follow- 
ing vowel a slight pause seems to intervene, similar to the Semitic 
Ay in, thus resembling the sound of g, with which it is liable to be 
confounded. 
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h is similar to the Italitn gn in legno, or the Spanish n ; z has 
the soA sound of «, and p the sharp sound ; 7^ is the English jA. 
All the other letters have the same sound as in other languages, with 
the exception, perhaps, of 6, which, in the middle of words, and par- 
ticularly before vowels^ sounds almost like v ; thus d'abe is proiMMBced 

The letters in the dictionary are arranged in families ; a 
method which, though more philosophical perhaps, is too ibreigo 
to our usual arrangement not to be a serious inconvenience in learn- 
ing the language. In an Article like the present, a complete synopsis 
of the language will not be expected ; we will, however, notice a few 
of its characteristics. 

'' As almost in all languages," says the author (Grammar, page 9), 
" and especially in the Oriental, the verb is the soul of the whole and 
the root uf nearly all the other parts of speech, so it is in the GalU 
language, although it belongs to none of the known families. For 
this reason, I have followed the custom adopted by Oriental gramroa- 
riaus, in placing the verb at the beginning. But in treating of it, 
I have, according to European usage, considered the inflection as the 
distinguishing characteristic of the conjugations ; though, according to 
the views of Oriental grammarians, we might have inferred differeiit 
conjugations from the different modifications a veib is capable of ad- 
mitting, namely, by the use of affixes ; (prefixes, in the ordinary sense, 
not occurring in Galla.)*' 

The nature of the language fully justifies the plan adopted by the 
author. The Galla verb possesses in truth, so to speak, a remarkable 
productiveness. The national mind has, it would seem, been mainlj 
directed to the multiplication of verbal forms, for the purpose of ex- 
pressing wire-drawn shades of activity, to the neglect of many of the 
minor parts of speech. For besides its legitimate use, the verb is fre- 
quently made to perform the office of nouns, adjectives, adverbs, nu- 
merals, and negatives, whibt in particles and affixes denoting connec- 
tion, relation, comparison, the language is so poor as to make us be- 
lieve it is still in the earlier stages of development 

All primitive verbs in Galla have the property of producing, by a^ 
fixing syllables, new verbs, which are difierent modifications of the 
signification of the radical verb. The number of members belonging 
lo each of the verbal families so produced is, however, extremely va- 
rious, and depends on the nature of the radical verb; whence it 
arises that, in some verbs, singular forms are altogether wanting in 
the series; otliers are limited to only a few branches; and others, 
again, are capable of being extended to the sixth and even to the 
eighth link of the chain. We will illustrate this by au example : 
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hk (root), To go out of a thing. 

II. bad'a, To go out for one's self, for one's own profit or damage. 

III. baza,To cause to go out, to let go put, to drive away, to pardon, to 
IT. bafad*a, To let go out, to drive away, etc. for one's self. [p&y- 
?. baziza. To cause to let go out, drive out, pay, pardon. 

Ti. bazifad'a,To cause to let go out, drive out,etc.for one's own profit. 

VII. baziziza. To cause to let drive out, pay, pardon. 

Till, bazizifad'a. The same meaning, with the middle sense. 

In this it will be observed that the second, fourth, sixth, and eighth 
forms, ending in ad'a, are middle voices of the preceding forms, re- 
spectively ; the third, fif\h, and seventh have a causative signification. 
These causatives, however, depend for their precise meaning on the 
sense of the phrase in which they occur, and may be translated ac- 
tively or passively ; they give neuter verbs a transitive signification. 
The syllable aw, which is the characteristic of the causative, is fre- 
quently extended; that is, the syllables ziza are appended, which, in 
distinction from the first, may be called a double causative syllable. 

The causative forms are regularly constructed, and proceed one 
from the other in a simple, uniform succession, according to the na- 
ture of the last radical. But the language does not stop here. As the 
branches of some trees take root and shoot up again like trees them- 
selves; in like manner, the second forms become, as it were, new roots, 
endued with the same property of producing as the primitive roots, 
and thus new ramifications are developed, according to the same laws 
as in the beginning. In the same way, the iv. form (or second middle 
form derived from the first regular causative) gives rise to a new set 
of derivatives. Take, for example, mara^ To turn round, to revolve ; 
the simple forms of which are : 

ROOT. II. III. IV. V. VI. VII. 

mara. marad*a. marza. marfad'a. marziza. marzifad'a. marziziza. 
marad*z'iza, marfad'z'iza, viii. 

marad'z'ifad'a, marfad'z'ifad'a, marzizifad'a. 

etc. etc. 

As to their signification, there exists but little difference between 
these causatives and those which are regularly constructed ; the gene- 
ral manner of using these forms seems, however, to denote that the 
regular causatives imply a setise of "causing, operating;" whereas, 
in the secondary (or middle-causatives), a permission only is expressed; 
so that, e. g. tiadziza signifies, To cause to eat, to feed ; and 
fUui*ad*ziza, To permit or allow to eat. 

The Galla has a great number of Onomatopoeticals, in which it is 
probably richer than any other language. The author distinguishes 

64* 
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three classes: Ist, the language has the property ofaDimating certain 
sounds or natural tones, conunonly regarded as interjections, by af- 
fixing to them the terminations cui'a andfad^Of and thus confers upon 
them the nature, signification, and flexibility of verbs. Thus from haH, 
which imitates sneezing, it forms hatifad^a. To sneeze. Such verbs 
resemble the middle forms, and are susceptible of the same changes. 
2d, those verbs that already, of themselves, imitate such sounds, and 
consequently are to be taken as radical verbs ; as, kakiza^ to cackle, 
horriza^ to snore. A 3d class comprehends all those formed by the 
combination of natural sounds withe/|;Wa,Tosay, and^o(^'a. To make. 
In this manner any sound, or the tone of any noise, may be transfer- 
red into the department of verbs ; and, consequently, there is a great 
number of them. It is interesting to observe in all these verbal for- 
. mations, the endeavors of a people, still in the infancy of its intellec- 
tual development, to seize and render perceptible the most minute 
and fleeting things in nature. And not sounds alone, but motions and 
appearances are graphically represented. We select one example : 
dirgim-djed^a is said of the sound produced when water meets over 
something which has been thrown into it : this natural sound dirgim^ 
by taking the passive (reflective) ending ama, assumes the nature of 
a verb, having the signification of to wrap vp, to tink down, to vaniihi 
e. g. lafti diryimame. The earth covered itself (with mist or darkness)^ 
darkness closed over the earth. 

Passive constructions are seldom used by the Gallas, though all 
transitive verbs may be easily changed to passive. They prefer speak- 
ing in the active ; and if asked to translate passive sentences, they 
commonly avoid this construction as a difficulty, paraphrasing it with 
the 3d person plural active ; e. g. instead of he was caught, they say, 
iheg caught htm. The formation of the passive is very simple, being 
made, in radical verbs, by adding the ending ama to the root, and, in 
the transitive forms, by affixing the same to the last radical, which is, 
however, subject to certain alterations, which our space does not al- 
Jow us to specify here. 

A peculiar feature of this language is the unequal development of 
its modes. It has, strictly speaking, but three: the Indicative, Im- 
perative, and Infinitive. Tutschek includes the participle as a fourth ; 
this is, indeed, very highly perfected, being provided with numbers 
and per^ions; yet it has rather the nature of a tense than a mode. 
No decided Subjunctive has yet been traced. It is true that, after cer- 
tain conjunctions, in sentences where this mode would naturally be 
employed in other languages, the concluding vowel of some of the 
persons ends in u. Bat by reason of its deficiency in forms, and 
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other imperfeclions, Mr. Tutschek does not call it a subjuflctire mode, 
but prefers to designate it as the *' mode in u,*' In connection with 
the subject of modes, he says, p. 32 : '* There are, moreover, fire 
mode-like relations, which are represented by affixed particles, and 
which, partly with and partly without the modification of the verb, 
may be appended to all syllables of flexion ; and, either by themseivea 
or by the aid of coojunctioRs, produce special shades of meaning. 
These particles are : re, mi, ft, yt, and in (ini) ; and as, up lo the 
the present time, I have found nothing analogous to them in any other 
language, aad being unwilling to invent new denominations, I call 
them, aAer the particles themselves, the mode in H, the mode in mt, 
etc" These affixes present, in fact, some of the problems that re- 
main to be solved by future investigators. 

Each tense, as also the present participle, is provided with a spedai 
form in the 3d pers. singular, to agree with feminine nouns. Collective 
nouns, to which the language has a decided inclination, are cona*d* 
ered as feminine sing., although they comprehend masculine individ- 
uals. Hence the 3d pers. fern, of the verb is of frequent occurrence. 

Negation in the Galla is expressed sometimes by particles, and 
sometimes by negative verbs. Of the latter, there are three; theji 
have this peculiarity, that, besides denying that an act was doney 
they imply the reason why it was not done* They denote, uanoel/^ 
that the subject either had not the will to do it, or he neglected il 
through inadvertence, or he had not the power. 

The iudefluite future is formed by adding the auxiliary dyira. To 
be, with the infinitive; it is thus analogous to the English form, I 
am to love, or, I am about to love. Besides ibis, the Galla has 
still another method of expressing it more accurately, and in gradual 
approximation to the present ; this is done by the tenses of the verb ga, 
To draw near, to approach ; being combined with the Inf. of the verb 
in question, by which four difierent periods are distinguished, from 
the most distant future down to the time nearest to the present 
" Thus besides ini d'ufufdyira^ He will come, the Galla says also, as 
the time of the real arrival is more or less distant : 

I. ini d'ufu gaufdyira, lit. He will approach to come; 

% ini d'ufu ga. He approaches to come ; 

3w ini d'ufu gae, he approached to come; 

4. ini d'ufu gaera, or, gae dyira, He has approached to come; 
(when the arrival is close at hand;) and this precise distinction is 
strictly observed by the Gallas." Gram. p. 43. 

The Galla language has no article. The nouns are either primitive 
or derivative ; the lormation of those derived Ijrom verbs b, lor the 
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moat part, very simple, since generally the 1st pers. sing, of the Pres. 
may be used and declined as a substantive noun. For the reason that 
almost all nouns may be regarded as collectives, the plural number of 
them is very seldom used, but its place is supplied by the collective 
form; but the plural, when it is used, is nearly always considered as 
feminine, and takes the verb in the fem. sing. 

In regard to declension, a peculiar feature must be noticed. The 
author remarks that he knew of nothing analogous to it, unless it were 
in the Semitic verb. ** For, as in that, the 3d pers. sing, pret, being 
the simplest form of the verb, is placed first in the conjugation ; so 
in the Galla, not the nominative, but the accusative is placed first in 
the declension, since ihe latter is the most simple form, though not 
always the pure root. My authorities, at e^ery question concerning a 
substantive, always answered with the accusative." This and the 
nominative are, strictly speaking, the only real cases ; the other rela- 
tions being marked by position, or by affixing certain particles (post* 
positions). The Genitive is usually expressed by placing the accn- 
sative after the nominative which governs it. Very of\en, the relation 
denoted by our genitive (possessive), is expressed by the dative, as in 
English : oholezi abakoti {ti sign of the dat.), lit. The brother to my 
father. If any other case than the nominative governs the genitive, 
the sign of its case is affixed to the latter ; e. g. niti Butati djed'e, He 
said to the wife of Buta. 

There appears to be no particular relative pronoun in Galla; its 
place is either supplied by the demonstrative pronoun, or by the con- 
struction of the sentence itself. This is analogous to what we observe 
in the language of ignorant persons and children, who use simple con- 
structions with the personal pronoun, and rarely connect them by a 
relative. To this circumstance and the frequently imperfect manner 
of expressing the relations, is to be ascribed the great want of logical 
clearness in the construction of sentences in this language. The con- 
fusion is increased by constantly-occurring abbreviations of vowels, 
especially in the particles, which are nearly always affixed. Hence it 
frequently happens that a single consonant, which may represent 
several very different particles, is our only guide to the sense of a 
phrase. The propensity for affixes is carried to such extent, that the 
language (at least as written by Tutschek) appears to incline towards 
agglomeration. 

The character of the language is soil and musical. It has such & 
decided propensity to vowels, that not a single word ends with a con- 
sonant; no word begins with two consonants; and wherever, in in- 
flection, three consonants would meet together, the harshness is avoid- 
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ed either by iutercalatingf a rowel or by dbpfacing the consonants 
themselves; final^, the rougher consonants are proportionally rare, 
whilst the soAer ones are frequent. It is especially adapted for versi* 
fication ; and though the Galla poetry is otherwise rery poor, rhyme 
is so much cultivated, that it occurs not only at the end of lines, but 
also frequently in the middle, and even at the end of every foot. 
As might be concluded from what we have stated of the language, 
the objective element greatly predominates. The Galla abounds in 
words descriptive of impressions from without, whilst there are few 
terms that mark the processes of the intellect, or denote the results 
of reflection. 



ARTICLE VIII. 

TBANSLATION OF THE THIRTEENTH AKD FOURTEENTH 
CHAPTERS OF ISAIAH, WITH EXPLANATORY NOTE^. 

By Prof. B. B. Edwards. 

TVcnulcUian. 

Xm. 1. Sentence against Babylon, wld^ ^ Isaiah, son of Amoz, saw. 

en| 

2. On the mountain bare, lift op.^^l>anner ! 

Raise the voice to them [the Medes] ! 

Wave the hand ; 

That they may enter the gates of the tyrants. 

3. I have given coDunand to my consecrated ones, 

Also I have sommoned my mighty ones, to [execate] my 

anger, 
My proud exnlters. 

4. The voice of a multitude on the monntainff, 
As of a people great, 

The voice of the tumult of kingdoms, nations gathered 

together; 
Jehovah of hosts mustereth the armies for battle. 

5. They come from a country afkr, 
From the end of the heavtms, 

Jehovah and the weapons of his indignation. 
To destroy the whole land. 
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6. Howl 1 for neap is the day of Jehovah, 

As a destruction from the Almighty it cometh. 

7. Therefore all hands are faint, 
And every heart of man melteth. 

8. And they are confounded ; 

Throes and writhings take hold of them, 
As a woman that travaileth, they are in pangs ; 
One at another looketh in amazement, 
Faces of flames their faces. 

9. Lo I the day of Jehovah cometh, 

Terrible, with wrath, and the burning of anger, 

To make the land a desolation. 

And her sinners he shall destroy out of her. 

10. For the stars of the heaven and their constellationf 
Shall not give their light, 

Darkened the sun in his going forth, 

And the moon shall not cause her light to shine. 

11. And I will visit on the world its wickedness, 
And on sinners their iniquity ; 

And I will cause to cease the arrogancy of the proud, 
And the haughtiness of the violent, I will lay low ; 

12. Rarer will I make men than fine gold. 
And men than the gold of Ophir. 

18. Therefore, thfjjeavens I will shake. 

And tremble^ ^all the earth from her place. 

In the wra^t^f Jehovah of hosts, 

And in the cSy of the burning of his anger. 

14. Then as a gazelle chased. 

And as sheep that no one gathereth. 
Each to his people shall turn. 
And each to his own land shall flee. 

15. Every one that is found shall be thrust through. 

And every one scraped together, shall fall by the sword ; 

16. Their children shall be dashed in pieces before their eyes. 
Rifled shall be their houses. 

And their wives shall be ravished. 

17. Lo I I will stir up against them the Medes, 
Who — silver do not regard. 

And gold — they do not delight in it ; 

18. And their bows shall dash in pieces the young men, 
And the fruit of the womb, they shall not pity, 
Children their eye shall not spare. 
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19. Thus Babylon, the gazelle of kingdoms, 
The beauty of the pride of the Chaldeans, 

Shall be as when God overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah ; 

20. It shall not be inhabited forever. 

It shall not be dwelt in from generation to generation, 

And the Arabian shall not pitch tent there. 

And shepherds shall not cause their £ocks to lie down there. 

21. But shall couch there the wild beasts of the desert, 
And filled shall their houses be of owls, 

And the daughters of the ostrich shall dwell there, 
And the wild goats shall dance there, 

22. And jackals shall howl in their palaces, 
And wild dogs in their houses of delight, 
And near to come is her time, 

And her days shall not be prolonged. 

XIV. 1. For Jehovah will have mercy on Jacob, 
And will yet delight in Israel, 
And set them in their own land. 
And the strangers shall be joined to them. 
And shall add themselves to the house of Jacob ; 
2. And the nations shall take them, 
And bring them to their place ; 
And the house of Israel shall possess them. 
In the land of Jehovah, for servants and for handmaids ; 
And they shall capture their captors. 
And shall rule over their oppressors. 

8. And it shall come to pass in the day that Jehovah giveth 
rest to thee, 

From thy pain and from thy sorrow, 

And fVom the hard bondage 

With which thou wast made to serve, 
4« Then thou shalt take up this song 

Against the king of Babylon, and say : 
** How ceaseth the oppressor I 

At an end the ex actress of gold ! 
6. Jehovah hath broken the rod of the wicked, 

The sceptre of tyrants ! 
6. That smote the nations in wrath, 

Strokes without intermission. 

Who ruled with ftnger the people. 

Persecution without ceasing V 
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7. At rest and in quiet is the wbole eartl^ 
They break forth into singing. 

8. Also the fir trees r^oice oyer thee. 
The cedars of Lebanon ; 

* Since thou art laid low. 

There has not come up the feller againit us.' 
8. Sheol from beneath is moved for thee;, 
To meet thee at thy coming ; 
It stirreth up for thee the ghostSi 
All the mighty of the earth. 
It raiseth up from their thrones all the kiogs of the nationi. 

10. They all answer and say unto thee : , 

* Art thou also weak as we ? 
To us art thou become like ?' 

11. Brought down to Sheol is thy pomp, 
The sound of thy harps ; 

Under thee is spread out the worm. 
And thy coverlet is the worm ; 

12. How art thou fallen from heaven I 
Shining star I son of the morning I 
How art thou cast down to the ground, 
That didst triumph over the nations ;' 

18. But thou saidst in thy heart : 

* The heavens I will ascend, 

Above the stars of God I will raise my throne, 
And I will sit on the mount of the congregation, 
In the recesses of the North, 

14. I will ascend above the heights of the clouds, 

I will be like the Most High.' 

15. Surely to Sheol art thou brought down, 
To the recesses of the pit 

16. They that see thee shall narrowly look npon thee ; 
Thee they shall consider [and say] : 

* Is this the man that shook the earth, 
That caused the nations to quake ? 

17. That made the world like the wilderness? 
And its cities overthrew ? 

His prisoners he sent not homeward.' 

18. All the kings of the nations. 
All of them lie in glory, 
Each in his house, 

19. But thou art cast aw»y froia>thy septtlokrei 
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Like an abominable branch, 

Clothed of the slain, 

Of the pierced of the sword, 

With those that go down to the stones of the pit, 

As a carcase trodden under foot 

20. Thou shalt not be joined with them in burial ; 
For thy land — hast thou destroyed. 

Thy people — thou hast slain ; 

No more named forever the race of evil-doers. 

21 . Prepare slaughter for his sons. 

On account of the iniquity of their fathers ; 
They shall not arise, nor inherit the land. 
Nor fill the face of the world with cities." 

22. Thus I will rise up against them, 
Saith Jehovah of hosts, 

And I will cut off/rom Babylon name and remnant, 
Progeny and offspring, saith Jehovah. 

23. And I will make her for a possession of the porcupine, 
And pools of water. 

And I will sweep her with the besom of destruction, 
Saith Jehovah of hosts. 



The Translation, 

In the version above, we have endeavored, first, to give as literal i 
translation as possible, willingly sacrificing any elegance of phrase to 
the exact idea of the original ; secondly, to follow the order of the 
Hebrew words, in all practicable cases, even at the risk of some ob- 
scurity ; thirdly, to conform to the divisions of the Hebrew parallelism, 
after the manner of Gesenius; and, fourthly, to adopt the words of 
our English authorized version, (for it possesses a noble simplicitj, 
akin, in many points, to the Hebrew), except in cases where the 
sense was not apprehended, or was inadequately expressed. 

Subfect, 

This passage contains a prediction of the overthrow of the Babylo- 
nian empire by the Median and Persian armies. The prophecy is 
directed particularly against Babylon, the capital city. 

Vol. VI. No. 24. 65 
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Outline of the Representation. 

I. 

Chap. XIII., vbrses 2 — 5. The Median armies are summoned, by 
the usual signals, to the place of rendezvous, in order to march against 
the devoted city. As executors of Divine wrath, ihey are marshalled 
by Jehovah himself. The murmur of vast hosts is heard on the dis- 
tant mountains, as if entire kingdoms were in motion. The terror is 
heightened from the fact that they come from far-distant and un- 
known regions. 

II. 

Versf.s 5 — 8. As the immense hosts draw near, or the day of 
Jehovah's vengeance approaches, the Babyhmians wail and arc filled 
with consternation. All courage is lost. They can only look one on 
another in helpless amazement. In the pangs of conflicting emotions, 
their visages redden as flames. 

III. 
Verses 9 — 16. Their fear is not without reason, for a terrible 
overthrow is at hand, the cause and object of which are indicated. 
At the catastrophe, all nature stands in astonishment. The heavens 
are covered with mourning. The world, the world — monarchy of 
Babylon, is about to reap the just reward of her iniquities. Her 
proverbial haughtiness is now to be laid low. The destruction will 
be so great as almost to annihilate the inhabitants. Men will be scarcer 
than the finest gold. At this overwhelming calamity, the earth and 
heavens tremble, God's anger is so re.sistless. The few that escape 
from the city, are like a chaf<ed roe, or a lost sheep rn the mountains. 
The traders and other strangers, who lately thronged the city, now 
liasten each to his own city, to escape the gathering doom. The fugi- 
tive flees only to meet death in another form. All the horrid scenes 
of a sacked city are witnessed, children dashed in pieces, houses 
plundered, females ravished. 

IV. 
Verses 17 — ^22. The enemy is particularly designated. It is a 
savage foe, who despise gold, who will not accept of any ransom. 
Not an emotion of pity is felt in their bosoms, even towards helpless 
and innocent children. They will not slop short of the utter destruc- 
tion of the city. This proud capital, that sat as a queen on the Eu- 
phrates, this renowned Chaldean monarchy, shall perish like the cities 
of the Plain. It shall become and remain a desert. The Arab shall 
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not pitch his tent there. Its marshes shall be inhabited only by loath- 
some beasts and reptiles. This destruction is at the very door. 

V. 

Chap. XIV., verses 1, 2. The reason of the overthrow of Baby- 
lon is, that the way may be prepared for the return of the captive Jews. 
God is about to have pity on them. Their number, too, shall be en- 
larged, for strangers shall become proselytes. Heathen tribes will 
help them on their way. Even some of their oppressors shall become 
their servants. 

VI. 

Verses 3 — 21. Israel shall raise over the fallen Chaldean monarch 
the song of triumph. When the hard bondage is over, and in the en- 
joyment of the long- hoped- for deliverance, the people of God will exult 
that the oppressor is laid low, that God has broken the rod of the ty- 
rant, whose deeds of violence had been without intermission. The 
earth rejoices in its quieL Even Lebanon joins in the hymn of 
thanksgiving. Hades also is in commotion. The feeble shades meet 
thee with the bitter taunt. They rise up from their thrones, not in 
honor, but only to revile and insult. Thy glory has all passed away. 
The couch of luxury is exchanged for the coverlet of worms. The 
morning-star, ** herald of the dawn," is now fallen from heaven. In 
thy proud inipiety thou didst aspire to a seat with the gods; but to 
the depths of the pit thou art now come down. Those that see thee 
can scarcely believe that such a change is possible. He that ravaged 
kingdoms, and showed no pity, is now denied a burial. Others are 
honored, as they descend to the grave. Thou art cast out as an ob- 
ject of utter contempt. 

VII. 

Verses 21 — 23. But thou dost not drink the cup alone. The 
sins of the fathers are visited on the children. No memorial of thee 
shall remain. That longing and universal desire that our name may 
be perpetuated in our children, shall be refused to thee. Extinction 
awaits all thy race. The place of thine abode shall be swept with the 
besom of destruction. 



ExplancUory Notes, 
Our object is to give, in as brief a form as possible, such notes 
and references as will explain the more difficult topics and allusions. 
We have also made frequent references to the laws of syntax, as all 
true interpretation is to be placed on the principles of grammar. 
We are mainly indebted to the Notes in the Commentary of Knobel, 
Leipsic, 1843. 
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Chap. XIIL, verse 1. Inscription, iaa ^^?i sentence on or 
against Babyion, Genitive of the object, see Stuart's Gesenius ^112. 2. 
On K^^ and ntn see Bib. Sacra, V. 5(56. 

Verse 2. The exiled Jews in Babylon are addressed, as they await 
the hour of their deliverance. 

ncra , hald^ bare, destitute of trees, so that a signal could be seen 
from afar, Sept. OQog ntdivov. 03 a standard, an ensign, placed oo 
a high hill, or mountain, designed to call people together for vari* 
ous causes. '* Ergo perticam, quae undique conspici posset, supra 
praetorium statuit, ex qua signuin eminebat, pariter omnibus conspi- 
cuum." Curt. 5. 2. Also Caes. de BeU. Gall. II. 20. Dnb i. e. invaders, 
the Medes, v. 17. Kia with the Ace. to come to, or enter in, Ps.lO0: 4. 
Q'^2">"|D princes, here in a bad sense, tyrants, Job 21: 28, where the 
parallel is C"'xrn . Comp. the Greek ttouvvog. 

Verse 3. Already has Jehovah summoned the Medes to destroy Ba- 
bylon, "^sx emphatic, § 134. 3. R. 2. '' w'^;r"2 , consecrated hy me to the 
sacredwar. Before a war or bailie, certain religious ceremonies were 
performed, 1 Sam. 7: 9. 2 Ch. 13: 12. '^■^iaa , my heroes, commanders, 
different from ** consecrated ones," as is shown by D^ also. ^Bs^b to 
my anger, to execute my wrath. '^rjNia "^t^^? the frolickers of my 
wrath, idiomatic, my proud exulters, like ''^71? ■^n mountain of my 
holiness § 1 19. 5. The words are in apposition to the first two mem- 
bers, denoting the exultation of the combatants and the certainty of 
victory. Aeschylus calls the Persians i7it())[OfJ7toi uyav Pers. 795. 

Verse 4. The summoned hosts do not tarry. The prophet listens 
to the gathering sounds. b^p ellipsis, sound is heard, voice sounds. 
The mountains are the range north-east of Babylon, e. g. Zagrus, 
which separate Babylonia from Media, n^r^ nice shade of meaning : 
those listening hear something in the distance, but cannot determine 
what it signifies; still it is the bustling of an armed host; again lis- 
tening, it is perceived to be the tumult of assembled kingdoms. In 
the army of Cyrus were Medes, Persians, Armenians, and others. 
See Jer. 50: 9. 

Verse 5. Already the hostile armies draw near. To heighten the 
terror, they come from a far land. Unknown regions, though lying 
near, seem afar off; where the horizon meets the earth, or &t the end 
of the earth. ** The whole earth," the Babylonian monarchy, so called, 
since it included almost the whole world known to the ancients, Hab. 
2: 5. Jer. 51: 7. Ctesias says of the Assyrian monarch : jjj^jfe li^g 
Yij<; anaaijg. The Roman empire was the orbis terrarum. On the 
approach of the enemy, vs. 6 — 8, the Babylonians howl in astonish- 
ment. 
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Verse 6. " Day of Jehovah," when he manifested his glory in 
an extraordinary manner, commonly in the way of punishment, Amos 
5: 18, Joel 2: I, II. -^Tiia nto, ew (Kaph Verilatis) potrer/rom the 
Powerful^ play on the words, in reference to the two different yet re- 
lated meanings of ^TO to he powerful, hence Tn^ ; and to exercise 
power , hence ii. " Like a tempest from the Almighty," i. e. suddenly, 
in an overwhelming manner. 

Verse 7. The Babylonians lose all courage. " Their heart melts." 
Comp. Ovid, ex Ponto, 1, 2, 57, " Sic mea perpetuis liquescunt pec- 
tora curis, Ignibus admotis ut cera nova solet." 

Verse 8. The Babylonians are the subject, who are seized with 
terror and anguish. The Hebrew says : ** I lay hold of shame, terror, 
anguish," etc. Hos. 10: 6. Job 18: 20 ; or, "trembling, pangs lay 
hold of me," 33: 14. In the former case, he looks upon that which 
comes upon him as a quality which he receives. '' As a woman in 
travail," common example, throughout the Bible, of the sharpest pangs. 
** They stare in astonishment one on another," Gen. 43: 34, construc- 
tio praegnans, § 138. '* Faces of flames," i. e. redden and inflame, as 
it were by fire. Flammata facies, Sen. Med. 387. 

The day of punishment, vs. 9 — 18, is ushered in with terrible phe- 
nomena in nature. The land and its inhabitants are utterly wasted. 

Verse 9. Fearful is the day of Jehovah. Q^bb depends on Ka , 
lit. the day cometli to put, to make, etc. In ^"^rib^ there is a transi- 
tion to the finite verb, § 129. 3. R. 2. " Sinners," Babylonians by 
eminence such, proud and tyrannical as no other people were, as it 
were the only sinners. Comp. ** If I had not come and spoken to them, 
they had not had sin." John 15: 22. 

Verse 10. Ground of assurance that the day of the Lord is ap- 
proaching. It is coming, for the stars are darkened. This feature is 
taken from the storms, in which the Hebrew poets saw the anger of 
God. Here the whole heavens become black. Such material phe- 
nomena are symbolical of great calamities, of great moral and political 
changes. All nature is in sympathy with the good ; but in relation to 
the bad, it is covered with mourning, or hangs out its signals of ven- 
geance. Dn"'b'>tDS lit. their Orions, giants of the heaven, i. e. greater 
stars, like Orion ; as men like Cicero, Scipio, etc., are called Cice' 
rones, Scipiones. 

Verse 11. In the midst of these phenomena, the day of ven- 
geance on Babylon comes, b^n the Babylonian monarchy, as 
oixovfABw^ is used of the Roman, here of the wicked world, 11: 14, 
noGfAog John 15: 18. nm , though without a suffix, is, on account 
'65» 
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of the parallel Djb? , to be taken as the object, " I visit on the world 
the wickedness." 

Verse 1*2. Most of the Babylonians shall perish, v. 9 ; so few 
shall remain, that living men will be as rare as the finest gold. 
n^pi5 paranoraasia with n-'tix. Ophir was probably a district in 
Southern Arabia. Though gold is not found there now, yet we are 
assured, by many competent authorities, that it was anciently. It is 
objected, indeed, that Solomon's ships, 1 K. 10: 22, were gone three 
years ; but the voyages of the ancients were very tedious, mostly 
along the coasts ; the ships that now sail between Suez and Djidda, 
make only one voyage yearly, as the winds in the north part of the 
Red Sea blow nine months uniformly downwards ; in the south part, 
nine months upwards; while in the central part they are change- 
able {Ruppell, Abyss. I. 107). It is conceivable also that the ships of 
Solomon were compelled to wail a considerable time for the arrival 
of goods from various parts of India, with which the Arabians early 
carried on commerce. Winer ^ art, Ophir, 

Verse 13. "Therefore," on account of this punishment so tre- 
mendous, the Divine glory will be fully revealed. n'^3?S in the an- 
ger, but on account of Dra which follows, in the time of it^ when 
Jehovah manifests it. Comp. Job 37: 1, My heart quakes and trembles 
from its place. 

Verse 14. - The numerous foreigners in Babylon, (collected there 
for purposes of commerce,) are the subject. In the impending inva- 
sion, they flee to their own homes. The strangers in Babylon are 
mentioned, and their flight, Jer. 50: 37. n;n neuter, it is, it so hap^ 
pens, " Chased gazelle," flees with the utmost haste, 2 Sam. 2: 18, 
Prov. 6: 5. 'j'^xi The Vav often stands in connections where it may be 
resolved by the relative. After "ji^s, w^rn-o may be supplied. J 

Verse 15. Whoever remains in Babylon shall perish, nscs , lit, 
all who are scraped together, i. e. collected, taken in the onset, shall be 
slain by the sword. Xenophon, Gyrop. vii. 5. B. 31, says : "Cyrus sent 
' off the cohorts of horsemen along the roads ; and gave orders that 
they should slay those whom they found without ; but those in the 
houses should be directed, by such as were acquainted with the Sy- 
rian language, to stay within ; but if any were taken without, thej 
should be put to death." 



* Aeschylus (Pers. 51) says of Babylon : 

IIe//7rff trvpdfjv, vaihv r' IttS^ov^ 
Xal To^ov?.K(ft X^fiart niarov^. 
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Vkrsb 16. The horrid barbarities of ancient warfare are depicted 
Hos. 10; 14. Nah. 3: 10. 2 K. 8: 12. 

Verse 17. The Medes are here first named. The Persians are 
not mentioned, since the Medians were the leading power, being far 
more numerous. They appear as an uncultivated people, like the 
modern Koords. The invaders esteeming gold and silver of no ac- 
count, the Babylonians would not be able to ransom themselves. 
Homer, 11. vi. 48 : 

XoA;f6f re XP^^^C re, iro'kvK^ijTo^ Te aidnpo^. 

" Medes, and all present ! I know you well, that neither needing money do you 
go with me," tic.—Xen. Cyr. 5. 1. 20. 

Verse 18. The cruelty of the invaders is still further depicted. 
mncpi, hows,, then bowmen. Conip. Germ. Degen, English <Ao^ 
The Median and Persian armies were distinguished for the number 
and excellence of the archers, Jer. 50: 42. Cyrop. ii. 1. 7. D^nn , to 
$pare^ to he grieved for. Pity is ascribed to the eye ; it expresses itself 
in the looks. 

The beautiful capital of the Chaldeans, vs. 19 — 22, becomes a 
perpetual heap of ruins, where only solitary wild beasts lodge. 

VbRSE 19. "^n^f , beauty^ splendor ; then roe, gazelle, from its ex* 
treme beauty and gracefulness. Thus in relation to Jonathan : '* The 
gazelle, O Israel, on thy mountains slain," 2 Sam. 1: 19. " Beauty 
of the pride," beautiful place; and, as such, the object of the pride 
and boast of the Chaldeans. The epithets, says Knobel, stand in 
fine contrast with the miserable ruins into which Babylon shall fall. 
nsen^ , verbal nominative with the Gen. of the subject and Ace. of 
the object, Ges, Lehrgh, p. 688. 

Verse 20. Description of the most perfect destruction : Babylon 
shall be an eternal desolation, bn^ for ^nx]« fut. Piel from bnx , to 
teni.Xo pitch tent, § 67. R. 2. The Arabians wandered as far as 
Assyria, Gen. 25: 18, and Babylonia, Strabo, 16. The Nomade tribes 
of Northern and Central Arabia pitch their tents, at the present time, 
in the vicinity of Baghdad and of the ruins of Babylon. Ker Porter II. 
p. 286. 

Verse 21. Only beasts which delight in desolate and ruinous 
places, shall be found there. " Wild beasts," inhabitants of nj^ a 
toildf waste ; used of beasts, except in Isa. 23: 13. Ps. 72: 9. D'^nfit 
found only here; derived, by Ges., from nnx , a root not in use; 
comp. Latin uliiia. " Ostrich," lit. daughter of greediness, used here 
iftixoivtog of both sexes; they inhabit the desert and utter a wailing 
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cry. " Wild gotts;" lit. hairy ; then, he-goat ; then, as many sup- 
pose, woodnlemons, satyrs ; a fabulous animal, half human, with which 
superstition is wont to people a wild region ; but here it is, perhaps, 
unnecessary to go beyond the common meaning of the term he-gooL 

Vbkse 32. As a waste, Babylon is an abode of jackals, Jer. 9: 10. 
10: 2*2. Instead of ^K , lit. howler, "jtn , the common expression, is used. 
njs Sing, with a Plur. § 144. a. In nwbx i for n , as is very 
oflen the case; see the lexicons. The Suffix probably refers to the 
Chaldean king, who lived in the palace. The jackal is noted for its 
melancholy scream at night, resembling the crying of a child. 

Chap. XV., verse 1. This destruction shall take place '^^ for 
God '* shall choose Israel again.'' In exile, the Jews had served for- 
eign masters, to whom Jehovah had given them up ; but now he 
chose them once more as his own, as he did anciently in Egypt 
ina with a , to be pleased with, to delight in. QH'^JH from n^is , § 71. 
R. 9. " Strangers,'' such as the Canaanites who remained in the 
land, a part of whoi^ were carried into exile, £z. 14: 7, a part were 
left in the land, Ezra 9: 1. Many had become proselytes and zeal- 
ously kept the law, Num. 15: 14. Isa. 50: 0. 

Verse 2. But it shall fare hardly with those nations that had car- 
ried the Jews into exile. As their own land is wasted, they must seek 
a new home ; they shall accompany the Jews to Palestine and be- 
come their slaves. The Jews shall then hold captive their captors. 
Isa. 6: 10, insnrn to appropriate to one*s self, used actively. See Lehrgh. 
248. 

Verse 3. This shall take place when Jehovah gives his people 
rest from all their troubles. "135 for nn£5 , " which service one has 
made thee serve." ^cx is Ace. and refers to ni22? . § 139. 3. a, h). 
The exiles may have been used as serfs. 

Verse 4. The first joyful exclamation of the freed exiles! How 
has come to an end the oppressor, i. e. the Chaldean king, bd's «a- 
tirical poem, song of derision. "T]"'*? ah! how! ironical. fiSJ^T? 
anal^ ley., denominative from Aram, an^ = a?it, exactress of gold; 
or, if the participle is used abstractly, exaction of gold. But all the 
ancient versions seem to have read it nann^a , oppression ; so, also, ed. 
Thessalon. 1600, which corresponds better with the parallelism. 

Verse 5. Jehovah has broken the heavy yoke of the rulers, i. e. 
oppressors. 

Verse 6. The subject is t:T^ , i. e. the Babylonian power, repre- 
sented by the king. The common reading t\yp is a verbal from 
Hophal ; htnc^ persecvtion, oppression, in the Ace, with a persecu- 
tion that knows no intermission. Doderlein, however, suggests nT^a 
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dominion, domination, as the parallelism demands a derivative from 
r\y\ . This reading is acquiesced in by Maurer, Gesenius, Knobel, 
and others. PS^? in the preceding member, corresponds to nsia , lit 
striking a strike. For the construct form, see § 114. 3. Tji?" **??> 
tphich he did not restrain. 

Versk 7. After Babylon is destroyed, the whole earth is at rest, 
no longer exposed to the assaults of that cruel and ambitious Power. 
m^^ " the inhabitants break out into singing," § 135. R. 2. 

Verse 8. Even inanimate nature rejoices ai thy downfall. She 
has been maltreated by thee. Rosenmiiller and others understand by 
fir-trees and cedars, nobles, great men ; but this is rendered improba- 
ble by the particle Dft also. The passage may be understood as a 
lively personification, i. e. the joy at thy downfall is so great, that 
the objects of nature seem to exult over thee ; or, it may refer to ac- 
tual facts, i. e. the trees on Lebanon had been cut dovn by the in- 
vaders; which appears to be the most natural interpretJ.tion. In the 
invasion of Judah by Sennacherib, Isa. 37: 24, the king of Assyria 
is represented as saying : *• By the multitude of my chariots am I 
come up to the heights of the mountains, to the sides of Lebanon, and 
I will cut down the tall cedars thereof" So Hab. 2: 17 is Jo be 
taken literally, ** for the violence of Lebanon shall cover thee," i. e. 
the violence inflicted by thee on Lebanon (Gen.'of object), shall re- 
turn upon thee by the law of retaliation ; and " the destruction of the 
beasts," i. e. inflicted upon them. See the arguments in favor of the 
literal interpretation of this passage, in Delitzsch's Habakkuk, p. 95. 

Verse 9. Even Hades, the world of the dead, where else un- 
broken silence reigns, betrays commotion at thy coming. She is 
filled with astonishment and joy at an event so unlooked for. This 
passage, one of the sublimest in the Hebrew Scriptures, has been 
compared to the celebrated lines in the Iliad, xx. 56 — 65 : 

And fearfully thundered the Father of men and of gods 

From on high ; hut from beneath, Poseidon shook 

The boundle-8 earth, and of mountains the lofty tops, 

And all the roots of many-fountained Ida quaked, 

And the peaks, and the ciiy of the Trojans, and the ships of the Greeks; 

And tremhled from below, the king of the shades, Hades, 

And fearing, leaped from his throne, and cried aloud, lest from above, 

Poseidon, earth-shaker, should break through the ground, 

And the dwellings to mortals and immortals appear. 

Horrible, dark, which the gods detest 

See. also, the Aeneid viii. 24L Ovid. Met. v. 256. Longinus, on the 
Sublime, 8. 9. r^h either on thy account, or to thee, bxo is of com- 
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mon gender, and is construed with hW and *i';j'i:?, § 144. R. I. 
Lehrgh. 705. O'^xt'n , lit. the weak, eidtala TiafAotTtap, II. 23. 72. 
From undery contrast with the Chaldee king's coming from above. 

VkiRse 10. Expression of astonishment at the fate of the mighty 
monarch: '' Art thou made like to us, and brought down to us?" 
Const. Praeg. § 138. 

Verse II. The song, commenced v. 4, is here resumed. A few 
words from the pale shades would be much more in keeping, than a 
protracted address. A very brief address only would be expected. 
Brought down to the grave is thy royal majesty and thy luxurious life. 
Instead of costly furniture for thy couch, worms are thy coverlet. 
^^a's is substantive and Sing. Lehrgh. 433. ?!|^ for ran § 144. a). 

Verse 12. Expression of wonder that the man who was exalted 
to the highest glory is brought down to Hades. Cicero saysof Pom- 
pey : deciderat ex aslris ; and of Antony : collegam de coelo de- 
traxisti. bb-^n considered by some Imp. Hiph. from Wj, howl! 
but it is descriptive here, and not an address. It is a participial noun 
from bbn to shine = shining one, ** Son of the dawn," i. e. morning- 
star. The planet Venus, rising before the sun, is called by Homer 
nalhato^ atitrJQ. To it the noblest of earth's kings is likened. 
Christ is called, Rev. 22: 16, the bright, the morning star. ** Cast 
down," praeg. const. " cast down and destroyed." The false Messiah, 
at the time of Hadrian, called himself son of the star. 

Verse 13. But this destruction is deserved. In thy pride and im- 
piety, thou didst assume divine honors. Comp. 2 Thess. 2: 4. " Stars 
of God," stars of heaven, where God dwells. ** Mount of the congre- 
gation," etc. There seems to be no good reason for deviating from 
the common view, advocated by Gesenius and others. It is the mont 
sacer, the Oriental Olympus, the Indian Meru, the Persian eUhurj^ 
situated in the farthest regions of the North, under the pole itself, 
and the seat of the blessed gods. Ges. Thes. in voc. '^r»*?! extremities^ 
recesses, penetralia, of a house, Am. 6: 10 ; of a ship, Jon. 1:5; of a 
cave, of the sepulchre, Isa. 14: 15. 

Verse 14. Many of the Oriental nations were accustomed to call 
their kings gods. '* Thou saidst, I am a God, I sit in the seat of God," 
Ez. 38: 2. Virg. Ec. i. 6. deus nobis haec, etc. referring to Augustus. 
rro'nx for rrc^px <§ 53. 2. 

Verse 15. Instead of entering the adytum of the gods, thou art 
brought down to that of the pit, to the deepest recess of the tomb. 
Gesenius quotes the verses from Vit. Tim. ii. 494 : 

Oft stands above tlie heaven a man ; and stands he there 1 
(Qaick) lies he under the grave-stone. 
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Versb 16. The shades, as he descends, fix on him their eyes, in 
doubt whether it is possible that such a king is brought low. In the 
second clause, they still speak. 

VisRBB 17. They continue to address him, recollecting the utter 
desolation and savage cruelty which had marked his wars, ci^ change 
from Part., in the last verse, to finite construction, § 131. R. 2. 
WC3 with the Art., to make it definite, like the desert, § 107. 3. R. 1. 
fine to open, to let out of prison, Jer. 40: 4, opp. to "ijo. The not 
letting go his captives, is a mark of power and of cruelty. ^^^^ 
homef homeward, domum, " and the man went home," Gen. 24: 
32. 

VcKSEs 18, 19. The tyrant now receives the just reward of his 
deeds. The kings, whom he oppressed on earth, now lie in honor, 
each in his own house, grave, or niche ; their bodies are treated with 
respect, while thou art cast away from thy sepulchre, from the tomb 
designed for thee, as a branch which a man cuts off from a tree and 
casts from him. '* Away from," not out of, as the body had not been 
placed in a sepulchre, tssb part constructed with nnM . Comp. Job 
7: 5, ** My body is clothed of, or with worms," § 132. ** Stones of 
the pit." The most probable sense of this much-disputed clause seems 
to be, a $tony place, a pit where loose stones and refuse are thrown, 
where dead bodies are indiscriminately huddled. The dwellings of 
the dead, among the Persians and Egyptians, were esteemed as far 
more important, and were far more splendidly built than those of the 
living. Diod. Sic. 1. 51, says of the Egyptians : "The houses of the 
living they name lodgings, resting-places, lit. dissolvings, as we in- 
habit them but a short time ; but the sepulchres of the dead they name 
eternal habitations ; as if in Hades we were to pass a boundlese eter- 
nity." Hence the great national work, the pyramids (perhaps nvQUfiig, 
palace of the dead), the graves of kings, and the abodes of the dead 
among the Medo-Persians in Persepolis. The value that the Hebrews 
attached to an honorable burial is well known. 26: 16. 53: 6. 1 K. 
13:22. 

VfcRBE 20. "With them," with kings and others who are hon- 
orably buried, v. 18. The tyranny of a particular king is not 
here referred to ; but the general course of the monarchs, marked 
as it commonly was, by acts of revolting barbarity ; e. g. the 
blinding of the sons of Zedekiah at Riblah. The king of Bab- 
ylon, as a savage conqueror, was alike indifferent to the life of 
his own subjects and to thatof his enemies. The triumphal song 
here concludes. 

Verse 21. Spoken by the prophet, and addressed to the Medes 
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and Persians. Q'>'i5 some interpret enemies ; but cities seems to be 
the more natural rendering, and accords with the previous clause. 

Verses 22, 23. Jehovah denounces utter destruction. The Baby- 
lonians shall be cut off, root and branch. bgab Dat. incomraodL 
lKiS!»Dd paronomasia name and man. ^sr -pa, offspring ^n^ off- 
shoot. The ruined city shall serve as a dwelling for the porcupine, 
Zeph. 2: 11. ** Pools of water." Marshy, overflowed by the Euphra- 
tes ; after the river has retired, stagnant pools of water abound. 
"Besom," lit. **I will besom her with the besom." The verb is de- 
nom. from o'^o mud; swept clean, utterly destroyed. Damir, quoted 
by Bochart, says expressly, that the hedge-hog was frequently found in 
Syria and Irak, and was of the size of a Maltese dog. According to 
Nearchus, in Strabo, 16. 1, they were numerous in the islands of the 
Euphrates. 

Author of the Passage. 

Most of the later German critics maintain that this section was not 
composed by Isaiah. The grounds of this opinion, as stated by Kno- 
bel, follow : 

1. ** The subject. The writer speaks of a mighty Babylonian mon- 
archy, under whose oppression the Jewish exiles languished, as a mat- 
ter of the past and present ; he sees the overthrow of this empire and 
the release of the exiles as near ; he names the Medes as conquerors 
of Babylon. All this does not agree with Isaiah, who has constantly 
to do with the Assyrian monarchy, and at most could only predict a 
Babylonian empire as to arise from the Assyrian, and thence danger- 
ous to the Jews." 

In reply, we object to the method of these critics, who first reject 
the largest portion of the prophecies, which go under the name of Isai- 
ah, as not genuine ; and thus, when we are considering the genuine- 
ness of one of the remaining sections, shut us out from all opportunity 
of collation and comparison, except in exceedingly narrow limits. The 
last twenty-seven chapters are not genuine, it is said, because they 
contain many words and phrases which are not in Isaiah's genuine pro- 
ductions. But if it be shown that the style is similar to that of 
chs. xiii. and xiv., it is very convenient to reply that those chapters 
are anonymous. But, allowing that Isaiah limits his view to the As- 
syrian monarchy mainly, does this preclude hiu) from uttering special 
predictions against Babylon ? Why should Babylon be passed by, 
any ni(»re than Tyre, Egypt, or Ethiopia? The twenty-third chapter 
contains a prophecy against Tyre, the author being Isaiah, according 
to Knobel's confession ; and the captor of it is evidently Nebuchad- 
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nezzar, as raoet modern critics allow ; for Shalmanezer, thoagh he 
besieged it, did not take it. Secondly, Isaiah did predict the over- 
throw of Judah by the Babylonians, 2 K. 20: 16—19, " all shall be 
carried into Babylon," etc. So that Isaiah has something to do with 
Babylon. Thirdly. He paints, indeed, the overthrow of Babylon, 
and the release of the Jews, as near. But this is in conformity with 
the nature of prophecy, and of the manner of Isaiah in particular. 
The Messianic tiroes, ch. ix., are represented as present. 

2. " Spirit and Views. The author is full of bitter hatred and of 
glowing revenge against the Babylonians. He feeds with delight, in 
the outset, on their terrible destruction ; and he paints with pleasure, 
how Babylon shall forever be a heap of ruins, uninhabited, its king 
lying nnburied. But such a degree of fanaticism is foreign to Isaiah, 
and betrays one suffering under Babylonian oppression, and in gene- 
ral the later period, when this fanatical spirit specially prevailed as 
the result of longer oppression," etc. 

Such objections, of course, proceed on the ground that a prophet, 
in delivering his message, is, at the same time, indulging his private 
pique, and may be a fanatic or an enthusiast. The objection really 
deserves no answer. But is it not conceivable that the people of Gk)d, 
as well as other nations, had suffered for a long time, extraordinary 
oppression, at the hands of the Babylonians ? And might it not con- 
sist with the justice of God, to denounce severe calamities, even to 
annihilation, against a proud and impious oppressor? The deeper 
feeling and the more terrible anathema, were justified by the circum- 
stances. But the same fearlessness in delivering his message, the 
same spirit of denunciation in substance, characterize the prophet 
elsewhere, in relation to Syria, the Ten Tribes, Tyre, etc. If the 
spirit of the one is unjustifiable, so is that of the other. Knobel seems 
to forget that there may be several aspects and even opposite tenden- 
cies in the character of a great prophet. ** The man of sorrows" 
uttered terrible denunciations. 

3. ** Style and language. The style has not only no characteristic 
peculiarities of the style of Isaiah — being in general far more flow- 
ing, smooth, and facile — it also contains many expressions which 
are only to be met with in the later writers." But is the style more 
unlike that of the portions of Isaiah which are acknowledged to be 
genuine, than is that of ch. xviii. ? In seven verses, in the latter, 
there are at least twelve words and phrases not found elsewhere, in 
what are said to be the oracles of this prophet.^ Is it asserted that the 

1 bxbac , D'^'7"'X in the sense of messengera, M^'^? > ^^'i^ » ^^ 1 
Vol. VI. No. 24. 66 
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new topic in ch. xviii. requires a new style? Why is not the same 
remark applicable to chapters xiii. and xiv.? Besides, there is a won- 
derful variety in the diction and manner of this prophet, in those por- 
tions which our critics acknowledge to have been written by him. 
Compare the smooth, flowing, elevated style of 2: 1 — 5 with the short, 
abrupt, impetuous diction in 10: 28 — 34. 

4. '* This is confirmed by the frequent coincidences of this author 
with the later prophets." But there are striking coincidences in 
those portions which are confessedly genuine, with passages in other 
prophets. Compare Isa. 2: 1—5 with Mic 4: 1—5 ; Isa. 7: 14. 9: 6 
withMich. 5:2, 3; Isa. 5: 1—7 with Ps. 80: 8— 16 and Ez. 17. 

In short, we see no adequate reasons for rejecting the genuineness 
of this passage. The arguments adduced by the opponents are mainlj 
subjective. 

Hide of Interpretation, 

In the prophecy and in the mode of its fulfilment, we are taught 
that we are not to descend to minute particulars in order to justilj 
the words of the seer. Cyrus took Babylon, but did not destroy it. 
It was a flourishing city for many years afterwards. Even now Hil- 
lah, probably on the site of the ruins, is a city of considerable size 
and of some prosperity. In such cases, we are to look at general re- 
sults, or at the spirit of the passage. Viewed in this manner, the pre- 
diction has been followed by a most signal accomplishment. 

Note on Babylon. 

Babylon was taken by Cyrus B. C. 539. It was not destroyed, nor 
essentially injured. The walls remained entire. On the contrary, Cy* 
rus determined to make it his winter-residence, and, afler Siisa and 
Ecbatana, the third city of his empire. It was not till the insurrec- 
tion of the Babylonians, in the reign of Darius Hystaspee, that the 
walls and gates were demolished, and the city so depopulated that 
women were forcibly taken from the neighboring districts to aid in 
repeopling it. Xerxes carried ofl* the golden statue of Belus, and, ac- 
cording to some, caused the destruction of the temple of that god. 
The design of Alexander, to rebuild the city, was broken off by his 
death. The building of Seleucia, in the vicinity, still further depopu- 
lated Babylon. About 130 B. C. it was ravaged by the Parthian sa- 
traps. At the time of Diodorus and Strabo, the greater part of the 
city within the walls was a waste. According to Curtius, only a fourth 

ng-^g, in the sense most mighty, JiKta, nx, noi, D''i»ti>t, a^5, *vq. 
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part was inhabited. Jerome, from the report of a Persian monk, 
states that it was a hunting-ground of the Persian kings, and that the 
walls were, from time to time, repaired in order to confine the beasts. 
The reports of Benjamin of Tudela, Rauwulf, and Delia Valle, in re- 
lation to the ruins, are not important. They were first thoroughly 
investigated by Claudius James Rich, the British resident at Baghdad, 
who communicated the results in his '' Memoirs on the Ruins of Baby- 
lon,'' 3d edition, London, 1818. In place of one of the most flour- 
ishing cities of the world, there is now found only a gigantic mass of 
ruins, in the vicinity of Hillah, a town of six or seven thousand inhabi- 
tants, 32 deg. 38 min. N. Lat, on the east bank of the Euphrates, 
forty-eight miles from Baghdad. The ruins begin nine miles east and 
five north of Hillah. They consist of heaps and hillocks of burnt and 
unburnt tiles and bricks, the greater pari reduced to earth, mostly on 
the east side of the river. On this side, they are bounded by three 
walls of earth and by the river, and form a kind of parallelogram. 
They consist of three principal groups, which, without any trees, rise 
between one and two hundred feet above the Euphrates. On the north- 
ernmost part are the great ruins, which thp Arabs name Mukallibe, 
considered by Rennell as the tower of Belus ; an oblong, 274 yards 
on its northern side, 256 on its south, 226 on its east, and 240 on its 
west, and its greatest height 139 feet.i It is the abode of various kinds 
of wild beasts, porcupines, owls, etc. ; and, as the natives say, of satyrs 
and wood-demons. The second great ruin is one mile south, called 
by the Arabs El Kasr, the fc^rtress* It consists of many walls, and pil- 
lars, and subterranean courses. No trace of the city wall remains. 
The most important ruin is on the west side of the river, about six 
miles south-west of Hillah, and is considered by Niebuhr and Rich as 
the remains of the tower of Belus. The Arabs call it Birs Nimroud. 
The ruins form a hill, entirely of bricks, in an oblong form, 762 yards 
in circumference. On the west side, it is from fifty to sixty feet high ; 
on the east it rises, in a conical form, 198 feet. The ruins are impos- 
ing, simply by their colossal greatness, not by their beauty. The most 
beautiful portions were taken to build Seleucia and Ctesiphon. 

In Jan. 1835, the ruins were visited by Jarues Baillie Fraser, the 
well known British traveller. " The Mukallibe," he says, " is now 
but a mass of crumbled and crumbling bricks, both raw and fire-baked, 
mingled with the usual debris of pottery, glass, and slag, in a confu- 
sion worthy of its name, which means ** the overturned." Indeed, so 
completely have the form and structure of this remarkable mass been 
destroyed by time, and season, and the hand of man, that, to a passing 

' Mignon, who says he measured them carefully . 
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observer like myself, it seems ?ain to conjecture, with any hope of cor- 
rectness, at its former shape, extent, or uses. On the top, a multitude 
of mounds and canals can be seen, on all sides, as far as the eye can 
reach. Hillah is almost lost among the mounds, and is chiefly discern- 
ible from its date-tree groves." ** Whatever beauty or splendor there 
may have been in the original fabric of £1 Kasr, it is now buried io 
ignoble heaps of broken bricks and pottery ; an utterly shapeless mass 
of rubbish alone remaining, cut into numberless ravines, and dug into 
great holes, in both of which the hands of the Arabs have assisted the 
effects of the weather. There are indeed, remaining erect, some frag- 
ments of walls, composed of most exquisite brick-work, so firmly ce- 
mented together, that it is almost impossible to separate the bricks one 
from another." " On nearer approach you discover that this sup- 
posed earthen mound," the Birs, *' is in reality a mass of sun-dried 
bricks, mingled with fragments of kiln-burned bricks, of various colors, 
yellow and red, out of which protrudes a lofty mass of the most exqui- 
site brick-masonry possible." '* The top and sides are covered with the 
debris, that ages have caused to moulder down, leaving only the cor- 
ners of the brick-work, heje and there, peeping out. There is hardly 
a particle of vegetation on these ruins. The whole amount of bushes 
and herbage consists of no more than a few salsuginous plants, or a 
bit of tamarisk on the side of a canal." 

In 1840, Mr. Wellsted, author of Travels in Arabia, published iy 
two volumes, in London, " Travels to the city of the caliphs, along the 
shores of the Persian Gulf and Mediterranean." The first part of the 
work is made up of a recital of the adventures of Lieut. Ormsby of the 
Indian navy. Some were verbally detailed to Mr. W , others were 
given in fragments of manuscripts. In the visit of Lieut O. to Hillah 
and the ruins of Babylon, there is nothing particularly important He 
gives the width of the Euphrates, as it flows through Hillah, at 385 ft 
Its depth, in mid-channel (he does not state the month), at 4 fathoms, 
and the velocity of its current at 3f miles an hour. ** The greater 
part of El Kasr appears of brick, containing large portions of chopped 
straw ; but it has evidently been cased of those furnace-dried, which 
are of better quality. In other respects, the mass does not differ in 
its general appearance, from the Birs." The only living thing is a 
poor, solitary tamarisk, on the top of the mound. ** From the Birs 
Nimroud to El Hamra is a distance of thirteen miles, forming the di- 
ameter of a circle, within which mounds and heaps of ruins are every- 
where strown, and of limits not inferior to those assigned by Strabo 
and other writers." Major Rawlinson inclines to the opinion that NiC* 
fer, south of Hillah, may represent the true site of the ancient Baby- 
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Ion, whUe the mounds aroand Hillah are the remains of a more recent 
city of the same name.i 

Mr. Layard suggests that during the Assyrian supremacy, the an- 
cient capital of the Chaldeans may have partly fallen into ruins; and 
that Nebuchadnezzar, on founding a new empire, which was to rival 
the Assyrian, may have desired to build a capital worthy of it, and to 
represent it, just as Baghdad now represents the ancient Babylon. 
None of the ruins in Babylonia have yet been properly examined ; 
and there is little doubt that excavations in them would lead to very 
interesting results. 



ARTICLE IX. 
NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

1. Neander*8 Church History. 
The third Tolamo of Professor Torrey's Translation of the great work 
of Neander is now published by Crocker & Brewster of Boston. It is in- 
cluded in a well-printed octavo volume of about 650 pages. It embraces 
the history of the church from A. D. 590 to A. D. 1073, completing the 
eighth part of the entire work. We have read the sheets of this volume 
with constantly increasing interest The translation is made with great 
fidelity to the original, and is a fine specimen of correct and idiomatic 
English. We cannot but commend the scrupulous justice to the vene- 
rated author, which has led the translator to give us everything which 
was in the original and nothing more. The prefaces and dedications are 
a delightfiil indication of the historian's spirit. The index and table of 
contents are very full and minute. The period, though a part of it is the 
darkest part of the dark ages, is one of exceeding interest With a guide so 
judicious and so thoroughly informed as Dr. Neander, the passage through 
these dark ages, is far from being tgtal midnight. The reader of this vol- 
ume will see that the common representations on this subject are pushed 
to an extreme. Good men, reformers, heavenly minded and zealous mis- 
sionaries, were not wanting through all these long centuries. Love to the 
Saviour, and what was perhaps more difficult, a spirit of moderation and 
of Christian kindness, actuated not a few of the professed disciples of our 
Lord. Enlight^ed sentiments in regard to the nature of Christianity, 

* Layard's Nineveh, II. p. 39, Am. ed. 
66* 
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and the comparatiTe worthleasBeas of forms, frequently refiredi the reader. 
The disparaging statements of Milner and of the common church histo- 
rians on this subject, are to be taken with some allowance. Dr. Nean* 
der's well-known characteristics — a profound and heart>affecting riew 
of the substance of Christianity^, love to all that bear the name of Chriat, 
eminent candor and fairness in die judgment of character, mastery of the 
subject in all its details, careful sifting of testimony, the ability to pre- 
sent a topic in its just limits and due proportions — are nowhere more 
conspicuous than in this volume ; in their combination, these qnalitaes 
place him far above any other church historian. We cannot but rejoice 
that the history is brought before the English and American Public in a 
form every way so worthy of it 

The ninth part of the work, or the first division of the fifth volume, 
was published in 1841, in a volume of 888 pages; and the second divi- 
sion of the same was published in 1845, in a volume of 1294 pages. The 
two continue the history from A. D. 1078 to A. D. 1294 ; or, from Greg- 
ory VIL to Boniface VIII. In this volume the lives and character of 
Anselm, Peter Abelard, Hugo of St Victor, William of Paris, Thomas 
Aquinas, Raymond Lully, Alexander de Hales, etc., are delineated in con- 
nection with the famous theological and philosophical controversies which 
were then rife. The remainder of the period till the reformation, will be 
brought into one volume. In common with great numbers, we hope that 
the life of the historian will be spared to complete this great work. 



2. Hallam'8 Supplementabt Yolumk. 

Mr. Hallam's works must be regarded as among the most successful of 
ibeir kind which the present age has produced. There have been pub- 
lished, in England, nine editions of his History of the Middle Ages, five 
•editions of his Constitutional History of England, and several of the Intro- 
duction to the History of Literature in the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seven- 
teenth Centuries ; to say nothing of the editions published in Paris and the 
United States. His fame rests on an enduring bai^. He fximishes one 
of the most conspicuous instances of the union of great erudition and of 
strong powers of thinking and judging. Multifarious reading has only 
quickened and directed the movements of his mind. He may be called 
the judicial historian, having the power to sum up political and literary 
evidence with the greatest impartiality. Very few historical writers are 
so free from the sinister influences of sect and party. A juster idea oi 
the history of England can be obtained from his volumes than from any 
of the numerous works on the subject At the same tiide, there are one 
or two serious deficienoiee. His theological learning is very far from be- 
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ing extensiTe or profoond. Any work on the Middle Ages mast be imper- 
fect which is not the fruit of a thorough acquaintance with the theologico- 
philosophical questions of those times. Literature was an entirelj subor- 
dinate matter. In this respect, Mr. Hallam's work cannot be compared 
with that of Dr. Neander.' Mr. Hallam appears, also, to have had but 
•light acquaintance with German writers, except with the few whose 
works have been translated into English or French. His references to 
German writers who hare written in German are exceedingl^r meagre. 
In the Supplementary volume to the Middle Ages, London, 1848, we do 
not see a single allusion to the labors of Neander, or Gieseler, or to those 
innumerable monographies in which the Germans have exhausted maaj 
special topics. In one place he quotes Luden, and in another mentions 
tiiat Michelet refers to " Grinmi, who is excellent authoritj T In the 
preihce he speaks of several French writers, Sismondi, Guixot, etc., who 
have distinguished themselves in works on the Middle Ages, but omits all 
reference to the great Grerman authors. This want of familiarity with the 
writers of the most learned nation of Europe, is doubtless one reason 
which led the author to entertain so disparaging and apparently unac* 
countable opinion of Martin Luther. At the same time, Mr. Hallam has 
avoided the evils which a familiarity with Teutonic literature exerts on 
some writers. His writings are full of sound, vigorous, English thought, 
without one tinge of mysticism, or one effort at riding hobbies. We learn 
habitually to respect his good sense, while we differ from some of his 
opinions. 

The Supplementary volume consists of 408 pages and 417 notes, 
mostly brief, modifying or withdrawing, confirming or further illustrating 
statements and opinions in the History of the Middle Ages. In the inter- 
val of thirty years, much new matter would accumulate to a reader and 
thinker like Mr. Hallam. The chapters which have received most im- 
provement are those on the History of France, the Feudal System, and 
the English Constitution. 

8. Eliot's Liberty of Rome. 

Mr. Putnam of N. Yoric has published, in 2 vols., ** The Liberty of Rome : 
a EUstory. With an historical account of the Liberty of Ancient Nations. 
By Samnel Eliot" pp. 525, 528, 8vo. One cannot but be prepossessed 
with the work, from its noble typogpraphy. It does the highest honor to all 
concerned in bringing it out, as a beautiful specimen of American woik- 
manship. There are a number of illustrations by Mr. Charles C. Perkins, 
which are finely conceived and are a real elucidation of the accompany- 
ing texl The author has certainly the maiit of a bold and original dengiu 
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" With God's blessing,** he hopes to complete a series of works on the 
Liberty of the Early Christian Ages, on that of the Middle Ages, on that 
of Earope since the Reformation, on the Liberty of England, closing with 
a treatise on the Liberty of America ; an undertaking which might task 
all the learning of the most erudite and profound thinkers. About one 
half oi the first volume is taken up with observations on liberty in India, 
Persia, Egypt, Phoenicia, Greece, and Judea. We have read but a few 
chapters of the work, and must reserve our opinion of its merits till an- 
other opportunity. The current of thought is pervaded by a serious spirit, 
eminently in keeping with the sad feelings which such a survey could not 
fail to produce. There is a frequent and grateful recognition not only of 
a Divine Providence, but of the Christian redemption. The author appears 
to have studied his subject from the best sources. His production is only 
one of the many evidences of the moulding influence which Niebuhr's 
researches have had on all subsequent writers. 



4. Dbknis's Etruria. 

Italy, and Rome in particular, are remarkable fbr containing great and 
distinct classes of striking objects. The city has imperial magnificence in 
this respect Other cities may be exhausted ; this seems to be inexhaust* 
ible. When the diversified objects on the surface of the ground are ex* 
amined, then the earth gives up her dead, and no more covers her slain. 
When we have gazed at the mouldering ruins of republican and kingly 
times, a greater antiquity awaits us, earlier States are buried in the past 
Greece is Greece and nothing besides. But Rome borrowed her arts from 
an earlier and now extinct civilization. She built her colossal power on 
the sepulchres of those whom she dispossessed. Mr. Dennis has piously 
collected these ante-Roman vestiges, dwells with fond delight on the mir* 
acles of genius which have been buried for four thousand years, and de- 
monstrates how mighty Rome was in imitations and plagiarism as well as 
in arms. His volumes are among the most entertidning and instruc- 
tive which have, for a long time, appeared from the British press, prolific 
as our parent State is in accomplished travellers and conscientious and 
graphic describers. Mr. D. belongs to the same class with Layard and Rich, 
intelligent, well-read, patient, fertile in expedients, full of a quiet yet in- 
exhaustible enthusiasm, sound in judgment, and, in short, possessing all 
those qualities which insensibly win on the love and esteem of the reader. 
The title of his volumes is : " The Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria, by 
George Dennis ; in two volumes, 8vo. pp. 530 and 555, London, John Mur- 
ray, 1848." The work is the fruit of several tours made between the 
years 1842 and 1847. Its primary object is to serve as a guide fbr those 
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who wish to become personally acqu^nted with Etruscan civiliasadon. 
At least half the manuscript was written in Italy, and the greater part 
was verified by subsequent visits to the scenes described. He pays his 
grateful thanks to Drs. Braun and Henzen, secretaries of the Archaeo- 
logical Institute at Rome, to Prof. Migliarini of Florence, and Mr. Birch 
of the Britbh Museum. The work b beautifully illustrated by drawings 
of masonry, tombs, and other objects, by plans of cities, by a large and 
excellent map of Etruria, etc. The whole number of illustrations is one 
hundred and nine. After an Introduction of about one hundred pages, 
Che author takes up, in fifty-nine chapters, the cities of Etruria, Veii, Fi* 
denae, Sutrium, Nepete, Falerii, Corneto, Tarquinii, Vulci, Tuscania, 
Orvieto, Faesulae, Vetulonia, Volterrae, Arretium, Clusium, Ferusia, 
Bome, etc. Along with minute descriptions of the ruins at each place, his- 
torical notices, description of the existing scenery, and hints for the guid- 
ance of travellers, are given. 

In very early times, Etruria embraced the greater part of Italy. It was 
divided into three grand districts, Etruria Proper in the centre, Circum- 
padana in the north, and Campaniana in the south. Each was divided 
into twelve States, each represented by a city, as in Greece. Such seems 
to have been the extent of Etruria in the time of Tarquinius Priscus. But 
ere long the Gaub on the north, and various nations in the south, suc- 
ceeded in compressing thb dominion into the central region of Etruria 
Proper, the mother country, the peculiar seat of the Etruscan power. 
To thb region only, Mr. Dennb devotes hb pages. It includes nearly all 
of Modem Tuscany, ^he duchy of Lucca, and the Transtiberine portion 
of the Papal State, having the Apennines and the river Magra on the 
north, the Tiber on the east, and the Mediterranean on the west and 
south. Of the twelve cities, the most known were Tarquinii, Veii, Fale- 
rii, Yolsinii, Vetulonia, Arretium, Cortona, and Ferusia. It was, of old, 
densely populated, not only in those parts now inhabited, but in the tracts 
desolated by the malaria. On every hand are traces of by-gone civiliza- 
tion. The earliest occupants of thb country seem to have been the SicuU 
or UmbrL Then a people of Greek descent, the Pelasgi, entered Italy at 
the head of the Adriatic, crossed the Apennines, joined the mountaineers, 
and took possession of Etruria. These drove out the old inhabitants, 
raised mighty walb and fortified them, till they, in turn, were conquered 
by a third race, called by the Greeks Tyrrheni, or Tyrseni, by the Roman 
Etrnsci, and by themselves Rasena. These are conjectured to have estab- 
Ibhed themselves about 290 years before the foundation of Rome, or 
B. C. 1044. There b, however, great confusion in regard to these races. 
The word Tyrrheni was sometimes applied to the Pelasgi, sometimes to the 
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Etrosci. It seems to be certain that the land was inhabited before the 
Etmscans proper took possession of it ; and that the Etruscans came from 
abroad. From what country they came, is still a subject of earnest diB- 
CQSsion. The two data to guide us are the records of the ancients and 
the extant monuments. The ancient writers, with a solitary exception, 
mark the Etruscans as a tribe of Lydians. The dissentient Toice is that 
of the accurate historian Dionysius of Halicamassus, who asserts that 
Xanthtts, a distinguished Lydian historian, makes no mention of such an 
emigration, and that there is no similarity between the Lydians and Etrus- 
cans in customs, laws, religion, language, etc. He supposes that they were 
an indigenous people of Italy. Niebuhr holds that they were a tribe from 
the Rhaetian Alps, who conquered the Tyrhene Pelasgi, the earlier pos- 
sessors of the land. O. MUller supposes that the later element was from 
Lydia, but composed, not of natives, but of Tyrhene-Pelasgi, who had 
settled on the coasts of Asia Minor. Lepsius maintains that the Umbri- 
ans recovered strength, rebelled with success against the Pelasgi, and 
produced what is known as the Etruscan people. In this conflict of au- 
thorities, Mr. Dennis maintains that the theory of the Lydian origin hai 
far the most probabilities in its favor. This clearly represents both the 
Roman and the Etruscan tradition. See Tacit Ann. iv. 65. Why should 
Xanthus, a Greek of Sardis, and not a native Lydian, be preferred to the 
truthful Herodotus ? They were contemporaries, or nearly so. Besides, 
there is some doubt of the genuineness of the works attributed to Xan- 
thus. No fact can be more clearly established, says Mr. D., than the Ori- 
ental character of the civil and religious polity, the social and domestic 
manners, and many of the arts of the Etruscans. Like the Orientals, the 
Etruscans were subject to an all-dominant hierarchy. They were renowned 
for divination and augury. The origin of augury is particularly referred 
to Caria, an adjoining and cognate country to Lydia. The Assyrians, 
Lydians, Carians, Mysians, and Phrygians, being cognate and neighbor- 
ing nations, what is recorded of one is generally applicable to all. The 
sports, games, and dances of the Etruscans, adopted by the Romans, are 
traditionally of Lydian origin. The double pipes were introduced from 
Phrygia, the trumpet from Lydia. Dionysius himself says that the Etrus- 
can purple robes, the insignia of authority, were similar to those of the 
Lydian and Persian monarchs. The Etruscan language still, unfortunately, 
remains a mystery. The characters much resemble the Pelasgic or early 
Greek. We know a little of the genius of the language and its inflections. 
But beyond this, the wisest must confess their ignorance. About all that 
is known of the Etruscan tongue is, that it is unique like the Basque, aa 
alien to every other language. It has been tested, again and again, by 
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Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and erery^ other ancient language, but it remains 
emphatically in the sepulchre, dead. The religion resembles the other 
theological systems of the East, having the same unbending, gloomy, im- 
perious character, the same impenetrable shroud of symbolism and mysti* 
cism, widely unlike the plastic and lively creed of the Greeks. The three 
great deities answer to the Zeus, Hera, and Pallas- Athene of the Greeks. 
There were twelve great gods, six of each sex. The most striking pecu- 
liarity in the mythology was the doctrine of geniL History attests the 
eminence of the Etruscans in navigation and military tactics, agriculturei 
medicine, and other practical sciences ; but above all in astronomy. They 
fixed the tropical year at precisely 365 days, 5 hours, and 40 minutes. 
In the arts which minister to comfort and luxury, they were eminent 
The health and cleanliness of the Etruscan towns were insured by a sys- 
tem of sewerage. The cloaca maxima, at Rome, will be a lasting memo- 
rial of this. They drained lakes, tunnelled mountains, and reclaimed 
marshy grounds. In Etruria, woman was honored and respected ; she 
took her place at table, by her husband's side, which she was never per- 
mitted to do in Athens. Her children assumed her name as well as that 
of their Other's. Her grave was even more splendid than that of her lord. 
Nothing gives a more exalted idea of the power and grandeur of this an- 
cient people than the walls of their cities. These enormous, uncemented 
piles of masonry, seem destined to endure to the end of time. They oflen 
show a beauty, a perfection of workmanship that has never been surpassed. 
The Etruscan sepulchres are always subterranean, like those of the Greeks, 
and they are modelled afler the habitations of the living. The earliest 
works of art betray the great influence of Egypt The working in clay 
was the most ancient The people were always renowned for productions 
in terra cotta. Then followed the arts of casting and chiselling in bronxe. 
The she-wolf of the capitol, mentioned by Livy x. 33, has an historical 
renown. Any one who has seen the Gregorian Museum in the Vatican, 
will need no further proof of the skill and art of the Etruscans. This 
magnificent collection of paintings, of vases, candelabra, specula, ampho- 
rae, shields, jewelry, etc., will be a memorial to posterity, and perhaps the 
only worthy one, of the late pope, Gregory XVL Many rooms are filled 
with these elegant treasures, mostly from Vulci. 

The writer will only, add that, so far as he had the means of personal 
observation at Fiesole, Arezzo, Cortona, Perugia, etc., he can attest to the 
great accuracy and fidelity of Mr. Denuis*8 delineations. No scholar 
should pass between Florence and Home, without spending several days 
on these Etruscan sites. A more trustworthy and interesting guide than 
Mr. Dennis, he cannot desire. 
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4. Latard'8 Ninevkh. 

We noticed, at Bome length, the Englbh edition of this woric, in the 
May Number of the B. S. 1849, p. 891 seq., and quoted some of the resohi 
of Mr. L/s discoveries. We have since examined Mr. Putnam's Amerieaii 
edition. It is in two octavo volumes, of 326 and 878 pages, and has all the 
illustrations of the original work unaltered, vis. thirteen plates and maps 
and ninety woodcuts, executed with artistic skill. It is sold at the mode- 
imte price of four and a half dollars. The paper is fair and the tjpe is 
large and distinct, and the whole mechanical appearance, in ever^r respect, 
woriunan-like. We are not surprised to hear it enjojs a remunerating sale. 
We ought also to add that Dr. Robinson has supplied an introductory Note, 
in which he has taken occasion to refute a calumnious assertion of the 
Quarterly Review, Dec. 1848, p. 122, that the American Mission was, in 
iome degree, the occasion of the destruction of the Mountain Nestorians. 
This calumny never had the smallest foundation in fact. Dr. K also shows 
that the name Chaideam^ which Mr. Layard applies to the native Chris- 
tians of the mountains, does not strictly belong either to the Nestorians 
or Jacobites, the two sects into which the Syrian church was divided in 
the iiflh century. 

We will only add that the work of Mr. Layard enjo3rs the singular fb- 
licity of being equally acceptable to the common and the learned reader. 
By his unaffected modesty, and his other sterling personal qualities, 
he has made his readers his warm friends, and they follow him with all 
kind wishes, as he resumes the toils which have already brought such a 
harvest to science and eastern literature. He has lately left Constantino- 
ple, with a physician, artist, and secretary, on his way to Trebizond, Mt 
Ararat, and the ruins with which Central Asia is crowded. 

5. Smith on the Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul. 

This volume furnishes one of the most remarkable instances, within our 
knowledge, of patient research, of scrupulously minute investigation. 
A large part of a life appears to have been dedicated to the elucidation 
of the last two chapters in the Acts of the Apostles, or to preparation fbr 
such an inquiry. It is not too much to say that all our commentaries 
on this passage must now be rewritten. Mr. Smith is an educated gcnUe- 
man, and a member of the Royal Society of London. He entered upon 
the investigations, whose processes and* results, modestiy and faithfbUy 
recorded, now lie before us, with eminent facilities. A winter's residence 
in Malta afforded him ample opportunities for personal examination of the 
localities of the shipwreck. In the ships of war stationed there, he found 
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skilful and scientific seamen, familiar with the navigation of the Lerant 
In the Knights' Library he had access to an extensive collection of works, 
printed and manuscript, on the controversy as to the scene of the ship- 
wreck and on the hydrography of the Mediterranean. He then devoted 
himself to the examination of the libraries and museums of Naples, Flo- 
rence, Lausanne, and Paris. Returning to London, he continued the in- 
vestigation in the libraries and medal-rooms of the British Museum, in the 
Records of the Admiralty, and in his own private library, rich in early sea- 
voyages. Having been a yacht sailor of more than thirty years' standing, 
and with much practical experience in planning, building, and altering 
vessels, he was able to bring a kind of knowledge to the interpretation of 
the passage which no conmientator has possessed. 

We subjoin a few of the results which Mr. Smith's pains-taking inqui- 
ries supply. Paul's company embarked in a ship of Adramytdum, a sea- 
port of Mysia, on the eastern shore of the Aegean, opposite Lesbos. On 
the second day, they touched at Sidon, sixty-seven geographical miles 
from Caesarea. Loosing from thence, they were forced, by contrary winds, 
to run under the lee of Cyprus. A ship's course from Sidon to Myra is 
W. N. W., leaving Cyprus on the right The contrary wind must have 
been fh>m the west, which prevails in this part of the Mediterranean in 
the summer. Under these circumstances, they left Cyprus on the left hand, 
doing as the most accomplished seaman of the present day would do un- 
der similar circumstances. Favored, as they probably were, by the land- 
breeze and currents, they arrive, without any unusual incident, at Myra 
in Lycia, then a flourishing city, now a desolate waste, and now about 
three miles from the sea. The company were there transferred to a corn- 
ship from Alexandria bound for Italy. From the dimensions of one of these 
ships, given by Lucian, they appear to have been quite as large as the 
largest class of merchant ships of modern times. Myra lies due north from 
Alexandria, and its bay is well fitted to shelter a wind-bound ship. ' Their 
progress, after leaving Myra, was extremely slow, for it was many days 
before they " came over against Cnidus," at the entrance to the Aegean 
sea. As the distance between Myra and Cnidus is not more than 180 
geographical miles, the delay was probably caused by unfavorable winds, 
which may be inferred from the word f^6X^g, with difficulty. The course of 
a ship, on her voyage from Cnidus to Italy, is by the north side of Crete, 
through the Archipelago, W. by S. But this would be impossible with a 
north-west wind. With that wind, the ship could work up to Cnidus, be- 
cause she had the advantage of a weather shore and a westerly current ; 
but there the advantage would cease. The only alternative would be to 
wait at Cnidus for a fair wind, or else to run under the lee of Crete, xaju 
JSaXfiomiyy in the direction of Salmone, which is the eastern end of Crete. 

Vol. VI. No. 24. 67 
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As the south ride of this island is a weather riiore, they would be able, 
with north-west winds, to work np as £Eir ss Cape Matala. Here^howeTert 
the land trends suddenly^ to the north, mid their onl^r resource woohi be 
to make for a harbor. Fair Havens is the harbor nearest to Cape Matek. 
This was probably no more than am open road-stead, or rather two roi i 
■teads, contiguous to each other. The site of the city Lasaea is not known. 
It was now after the autumnal equinox, and sailing wts dangerousw It was 
a question whether they should winter here, or sail to port Fhenice, eo 
the same side of Crete, about forty miles west. Paul strongly urged the 
•ffcers to remain, but his advice was overruled. Phenice, the harbor 
which they expected to reach, looks, Luke says, nma ASfia mu xata jn*^'* 
This preposition Mr. Smith translates sectindum^ in the 8a$ne direetion at , L e. 
Ihe point towards which the wind. Libs, blows ; as Herocfetos speaks of a 
•hip being driven uaxm xtffia xal awifiop ; so that the harbor would opes, 
not to the south-west, but to the north-east It seems to have been the one 
MOW called Lutro, which looks towards the east. The south wind^ which 
now blew, is a fair wind for a ship going from Fair Havens to Lutro. 
The island of Clauda is exactly opposite to Lutro, the Claudos of Ptalen^f 
and the Crozzo of the modem charts. 

Sailing from Fair Havens, clo$e^ anfrov, to the land, they mig^ hope, 
with a south wind, to reach Phenice in a few hours. But soon the weather 
ehanged, the ship was caught in a typhon, apf/iog tv^oiruio^, which blew 
with such violence that they could not face it, aprofp^aXfutpy but were 
forced, in the first instance, to scud before it It foUowa from this, that 
the wind must have blown off the land, else they would have been stranded 
on the Cretan coast This sudden change from a south wind to a violeni 
northerly wind, i^ a common occurrence in these seas. The term typkcmc 
means that the wind was accompanied by the agitation and whiriing mo- 
tion of the clouds, caused by the meeting of the opporite currents of air. 
By this ringle word is expressed the violence and direction of the gala. 
The wind Euroclydon (according to the most ancient versions, Eoro- 
aquilo = £. N. £.) forced them to run under the lee of Clauda (vjse- 
^nftovjtq). Here they availed themselves of the smooth water to prepare 
the ship to resist the fury of the storm. Their first care was to secure the 
boat, by hoisting it on board. Luke tells us that they had much difficult 
m doing this, probably because it was filled with water. The next care 
was to undergird the ship. Only one naval officer, wii^ whom Mr. Smkh 
had met, had ever seen it put in practice. Mr. Henry Hartley, who piJo^ 
ed the Russian fieet, in 1815, from England to the Baltic, mentions that 
one of the ships, the Jupiter, was firapped round the middle by three er 
four turns of a stream-cable. Sir George Back, on his return from his 
perilous Arctic voyage, in 1837, was forced, on aooouat of the shattered 
condition of his ship, to undergird her. 
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We are next told that, fearing they should be driven towards the Sjr- 
tia, they lowered the gear (not **8trake sail," which would be equivalent 
to flaying that, being apprehensive of a certain danger, they deprived 
themselves of the only possible means of avoiding it). A ship, preparing 
§ar a storm, sends down upon deck the '* top hamper,'* or gear connected 
with the fair-weather sails, such as the suppara, or top sails. When the 
ship was thus borne along, ointsg dtfiffovto, she was not only undergirded 
a&d made snug, but had storm-sails set, Mid was on the starboard tack, i. e. 
with her right side to the wind, which was the only course by which she 
eonld avoid falling into the Syrtb. On the next day, they threw over- 
board the ship's tackling. From the expression ivtox^tifig^ * with our own 
hands,' Mr. Smith supposes the main-yard is meant, an immense spar, 
probably as long as the ship, and which might require the united efforts 
of passengers and men. The storm continued, with unabated fury, for 
eleven days more. "All hope was taken away ;" probably not so much 
from the fury of the gale as from the state of the ship, their exertions to 
keep her from foundering being unavailing. At length, on the fourteenth 
night, the seamen suspected (to use the graphic sea-phrase of Luke) '* the 
land was nearing them," ^ probably from the noise of the breakers. No 
slnp can enter St Paul's Bay in Malta, from the east, without passing 
within a quarter of a mile of the point of Koura ; but before reaching it^ 
ike land is too low, and too far from the track of a ship driven from the 
eastward, to be seen in a dark night. When she does come within this 
^stance, it is impossible to avoid observing the breakers, which are so 
▼iolent as to form its distinctive character. On the 10th of August, 1810, 
the British frigate, Lively, went to pieces on these very breakers, at the 
point of Koura. Mr. Smith here goes into calculations, in order to show * 
diat a ship, starting late in the evening from Clauda, would, by midnight 
on the fourteenth, be less than three miles from the entrance of St Paul's 
Bay. A coincidence so close as this, is, to a certain extent, accidental ; 
but it is an accident which could not have happened had there been any 
inaccuracy, on the part oi the author of the narrative, with regard to the 
numerous incidents upon which the calculations are founded, or had the 
diip been wrecked anywhere but at Malta. 

The number of conditions required in order to make any locality agree 
with the narrative, are so numerous as to render it morally impossible to 
suppose that the agreement, in the present case, can be the effect of chance. 
The firat circumstance is, that the shipmen suspected the approach of land 
evidently without seeing it The quarter-master of the Lively states, in 
his evidence at the court-martial, that at the distance of a quarter of a 
mile, the land could not be seen, but that he saw the surf on the shore 
' Comp. Terraeqae urbesqae recedaot 
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Another point is this : the shipmen when they sounded, found twenty 
fkthoms, and then fifteen fathoms. Every ship, indeed, in approaching 
the land, must pass over twenty fathoms and fifteen fathoms ; but here, 
must not only the twenty-fathom depth be close to the spot where 
they had the indications of land, but it must bear £. by S. from the 
fifteen-fathom depth, and at such a distance as would allow of preparation 
fbr anchoring, with four anchors from the stem, which must have required 
some time. Now about half an hour further, the depth was fifteen faUioma. 
Fearing lest they should fall upon rocks, they cast four anchors out of the 
stem. This implies that there were rocks to leeward, on which they were 
in danger of falling ; but the fifteen-fathom depth b as nearly as possible 
a quarter of a mile from the shore, which is here girt with mural preci- 
]»ces, and on which the sea must have been breaking violently. Their 
only chance of safety was to anchor ; but to do this in a gale, on a lee 
shore, not only requires time, but very tenacious holding-ground. Is 
Uiere such ground here ? In the English Sailing Directions, it is said : 
'* The harbor of St. Paul is open to easterly and north-east winds. It is, 
notwithstanding, safe for small ships, the ground generally being very good ; 
and while the cables hold, there is no danger, as the anchors will never start.'* 
But why anchor from the stem ? " Anchora de prora jacitur," it being 
much easier to arrest a ship's way by the bow than the stem. Ships 
constructed like those of the ancients were, of necessity, amply provided 
with anchors and cables. It seems, too, from the figure of the ship, in the 
picture of Theseus deserting Ariadne, that they could anchor by the stem, 
as they had hause-holes aft, (a hauser is seen towing astern ; it passes 
through the rudder-port, and within board it is seen coiled round an up- 
right beam or capstan, in front of the break of the poop-deck). The ad- 
vantages of being anchored in this manner are, that by cutting away the 
anchors, loosing the bands of the rudders, and hoisting the artemon, the 
fore-sail (not the main-sail), all of which could be done simultaneously, 
the ship was inunediately under command, and could be directed with 
precision to any part of the shore which ofiered a prospect of safety. But 
if anchored in the usual mode, she might have taken " the wrong cast," 
or drifted on the rocks. The number of anchors let go, show that nothing 
was neglected. 

The shipmen, after taking a meal, lightened the ship, not only by pun^ 
ing, but by throwing the wheat into the sea. When day broke, they knew 
not the land, but it had certain peculiarities ; the shore was rocky, i^axtk 
jonovg, it being in fact skirted with precipices ; they then discovered a 
creek with a sandy beach (iiytaloPy in a restricted sense means this, in 
contradisthiction to a rocky coast). Into this creek they were minded to 
thrust the ship. They now cut their cables, and left the anchors in the sea ; 
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and, loosing the lashings of the rudder, and hoisting the fore-stul, they 
made fbr the creek. On the west side of the bay, there are two creeks. 
One of them, Mestara Valley, has a shore. The other, thoogh its sandy 
beach has been worn away by the action of the sea, was probably the 
scene of the wreck, for here " two seas meet" At the entrance of the 
bay, where the ship anchored, it conld not have been suspected that, at 
the bottom of it, there was a communication with the sea outside. But 
such is the case. Salmone island, which separates the bay from the sea 
emtside, is formed by a long rocky ridge, separated from the main land 
by a channel of not more than a hundred yards in breadth. Near thk 
channel, they ran the ship ashore ; the fore part stuck fast, but the stern 
was dashed in pieces. A ship, impelled by a gale into a creek, such as 
that in St Paul's Bay, would strike a bottom of mud, graduating into te- 
nacious clay, into which the fore part would fix itself and be held fast, 
while the stem was exposed to the force of the waves. 

We have thus given a very brief outline of the results of these accu- 
rate and most interesting investigations. All the necessary maps and il- 
lustrations are provided. The remainder of the volume is occufned with 
a dissertation on the ships of the ancients, and with observations on the 
life and writings of Luke, and the sources of his histories. 



ARTICLE X. 

MISCELLANIES, THEOLOGICAL AND LITEKARY. 

Our readers are already apprised of the deaith of Dr. De Wette, th« 
veteran commentator^ and professor of theology in the university of BasiL 
We have not learned the circumstances or the exact time of his death. 
Early in our next volume, we shall endeavor to give an extended ac- 
count of his life and of his principal writings. He has filled a large place 
in the theological and literary world, fbr the last thirty years. In a country 
distinguished above all others for literary competition and accomplished 
•eholarship, most of his works have reached and have kept a very high 
rank. He had just lived to complete his Commentary on the Apocalypse, 
the third edition of his Commentary on the Acts, and the fifth edition of 
hie Introdoction to the New Testament The Preface to his Commentary 
on the Apocalypse, has melancholy forebodings in regard to the religious 
state of his native land, and intimations of what) it has been hoped, was » 
fiiBiMpMiOBalftdthiatiM Saviour. 

«7» 
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The last production of his pen, we presume, is an article of forty pages, 
in the third number of the Studien und Kritiken for 1849, on the Doctrine 
respecting Sin, with reference to the work of Julius Miiller. As we have 
given an abstract of this treatise, see B. S. v. 499, vi. 247, we here sub- 
join a slight outline of the remarks of De Wette. 

De Wette's remarks refer chiefly to that part of Miiller's book in which 
he endeavors to refute the so-called sensuous theory of the origin of sixL 
He begins with an examination of the exegetical grounds on which Miil- 
ler combats the theory that sin originates in man's sensuous nature. This 
theory, as so expressed, De Wette also rejects, but he does not agree with 
Miiller in his interpretation of oaql, cwfjia^ and nvevfta, Miiller denies 
that auQ^f in contrast with aoi/ia, denotes the sensuous nature of man, 
with its essential desires and impulses, its sensations of pleasure and pain, 
but maintains that, as used by the apostle Paul, it means in general that 
operative principle of human nature which sets itself in opposition to God 
and his holy law. De Wette maintains that Paul always does mean by 
auQ^ the organic sensuous nature ; and that, when he speaks of it in an 
ethical relation, he has in mind our sensuous nature, as corrupted and 
disordered by the fall of Adam. 

Dr. Miiller's view of the origin of sin is entirely independent of an^r 
such distinction in human nature as may have been designated by the 
words <TaQ^ and nwevfia, De Wette thinks that the origin of sin may be 
made intelligible by reference to such a distinction. The will, which 
should have followed the law written in its own nature, has suffered itself 
to be determined by the impulses of the sensuous nature, which have 
thereby become inordinate. Not in the sensuous nature and its impulses 
b the origin of sin, but in the will, which has yielded to them ; and though 
in human nature, as now constituted, the sensuous part has become a far 
more formidable and destructive power than it originally was, yet the 
rationale of sin remains the same as befo^. The will, as well as the en- 
tire spiritual nature of man, is moved upon by sensuous excitement. 
This excitement, however, the will should not let itself be determined by, 
but should make its decisions according to the law of conscience. Does it 
the former ? this is sin. Miiller objects to the sensuous theory, that it 
regards only one kind of phenomena of evil, in which to be sure, at first 
view, sin appears as the predominance of the sensuous over the spiritual, 
or as sensuality, but that it leaves out of sight manifold manifestations of 
sin which arise from pride, or the love of glory. He asks, What have the 
passions of ambition, envy, or malice, to do with our sensuous nature ? 
Here De Wette thinks Miiller is mistaken in his psychology, and remarks 
that the observation of animals, of children, or of rude, uncultivated men, 
should have taught him that these very manifestations of the selfish pxia- 
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ciple are most commonly connected with the grossest sensnality. Often, 
indeed, the love of fame may induce a man to forego many a gratification 
of bodily sense, but still as a passion it is something sensuous, haying its 
seat in our psychical or inner sensuous nature. 

The chief fault De Wette finds with Miiller is, that he follows too much 
the laws of abstract logic, and does not sufficiently regard the simple facts 
of consciousness. For example, instead of being satisfied with the simple 
fact of consciousness — we are free^ he sets up an abstract idea of freedom, 
which he regards as necessary to the possibility of sin, and for which there 
is no corresponding reality in human experience. He is therefore driven 
to the assumption that the personal will had this freedom in a state of 
being preceding our existence in time. His inquiries respecting the rela« 
tion of human freedom to the Divine onmiscience and Divine onmipo- 
tence, though conducted with much care, are inadmissible in their nature, 
and could ofier themselves only in the way of a false abstract speculation. 
If I have done anything which I impute to myself as sin, I confess 
at once that I have acted contrary to the will of God, and bow myself 
penitently before him ; but I do not ask, why he did not hinder me from 
doing it, and so I avoid bringing human freedom and Divine omnipotence 
into any relation to each other. If I see another do what I know to be 
sinful, and impute to him as such (which sentence, however, is never sure), 
I indeed think of Grod only in this respect, that thereby his holy will has 
been violated ; and if I see many destructive consequences resulting there- 
from, and perhaps threatening disaster to institutions dear to myself and 
well pleasing to God, I will not ask, why God has permitted all this evil, 
for that would be unholy complaining and presumptuous cavilling, and 
therefore no suitable subject for philosophical or dogmatic investigation ; 
but I would take refuge in the feeling of submission. This, to be sure, I 
must so interpret to my understanding that, even that which I regard as 
evil has, in some way, come to pass by God's will ; for only in this thought 
can I find rest. I will even regard an obstinately wicked disposition as 
ordained or produced by God ; because, otherwise, I could not quiet my 
heart respecting it ; but since I regard the hardened one as guilty and 
deserving of punishment, I ascribe his wickedness not to God, but to his 
own perverse will, and so limit the Divine efficiency to the outward rela- 
tions and circumstances. On the other hand, if anything good has been 
done by me, I will not, with proud self-complacency, recognize my own 
free act, but will give credit to favorable circumstances, favorable influ- 
ence, and especially to Divine assistance. In relation to the good which 
I seek after, I know myself entirely dependent upon God, and wish no- 
thing more than to be led and supported by his Spirit and his Power. 

De Wette closes his essay with lamenting that the author did not devote 
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his learning and his acateness more completely to the work of mediatiBg 
between the ancient traths of theology and the Biodem mode of thi n kin g . 
The modem mind aims at a knowledge of truth through experience and 
consciousness ; and in order to be convincing, Theology must take tiM 
same course. It must begin with the fiicts 6f experience and of con- 
sciousness, and especially aim to elevate the ethical signifieancy of Chri»- 
tianity. Only in this practical way will it be possible to build up agaia 
the fallen church. 

The Studien u. Kritiken for Oct 1849, viertes Heft, contains seren ar^ 
ticles. The first, by Prof. J. G. Miiller of Basil, is on <* The Idea of the 
Great Spirit, among the Wild Indians of North America." It is an elabo- 
rate discussion, filling sixty-eight pages, and exhibits the patient and ex- 
tensiTe reading for which the Grermans are so famous. The qf>ecial ti^ica 
taken up are such as these : View of those who make the Indians Mono- 
theists ; of those who attribute the notion of a Great Spirit, which the In- 
dians DOW possess, to their Intercourse with Europeans ; the Indian Poly^ 
theism and ite Constituent Parts ; the direct Worship of Natural Objects ; 
Belief in Spirits and Fetishism ; Amalgamation of the direct Worship of 
Nature and Fetishism ; Worship of Images and Anthropomorphism ; the 
many gods are not mere Sensual Forms ; among them, oaly one GreiC 
Spirit is worshipped, under different names, and is the Creator, the God 
of heaven, etc. Art U. is, Contributions to the Interpretation of the 
Prophet Amos, with special reference to Gustavus Baur^s late work on 
that prophet, by F. DUsterdieck, repetent in the Theok^ical Facnl^ at 
Grottingen. He considers the question, particularly, whether the book of 
Amos, in its aim and contents, stands in a dependent relation on that of 
Joel, as Credner and Baur maintain ; and also whether the kingdom, men- 
tioned in ch. 6: 2, had already fallen. There are also a number of criti- 
cisms on difficult texts in the prophecy. Art HL contains exegetieal in- 
vestigations by Dr. Bahr of Carlsruhe, on GaL 8: 18, '* Christ hath re- 
deemed us," etc. and on Heb. 18: 11 — 18, " For the bodies of those beasts," 
etc. In Art IV. W. J. Rinck, of Grenzach in Baden, discusses the 
question, whether the Epistle to the Ephesians was directed to the church 
at Ephesas. He maintains that it was sent to that church, in opposition to 
Wetstein and others. In the next Article, we have the welcome pen of 
Ullmann, in further illustration and exposition of his previous work on 
" the Nature of Christianity," a third edition of which has been pubUshed 
during the present year. The last Article is by Prof. Nevin of Kercen- 
burg. Pa., on ^ Antichrist, or the Sectarian Spirit," first pidrfiihed in 
Prof SehaiPs Kirchenfreund. 
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The great work projected by Ersch and Gruber — Allgemeine Ency- 
clopaedie derWiflseiiBcliaft undKunste — is advancing slowly towards its 
completion. It is now published by Bcockhaus of Leipsic Ten of the 
Parts most recently printed lie before us. The First Section, edited by 
Prof. Gruber, including A — G, closes with the article Freiburg, and 
completes the forty-eighth Part or volume. The Second Section — letters 
H. to N. — under the charge of A. G. Hoffmann, closes with the word 
JUdeln, and completes the twenty-sixth volume. The Third Section, 
edited by Pro£ H. G. E. Meier, closes with the word Phokylides and the 
twenty-fourth volume. 

Heligtous Sects in Germany, 

The forty-six millions of inhabitants are Christians, except 578,000 
who are Jews, Gipsies, or Moslems. Of the Christians, we distinguish 
the Roman Catholic, Greek Catholic, and Evangelical church, without 
respect to the separation of the last into Lutheran and Reformed, since 
in most countries the union of these two has been effected. Of the single 
religious sects, all of which have sprung out of the Evangelical church, 
except the lately formed Grerman Catholic churches, we notice merely the 
Mennonites, on account of their large number ; but omit the Hernhutters, 
Old Lutherans, etc. The Gipsies embrace or reject any form of religion 
according to the circumstances of the moment The following is a careful 
tabular view of the religious sects of Grermany, at the close of 1848 : 



Catholics, 
Evangelical, - 
Jews, 
Mennonites, • 


24,122,400 

21,278,400 

563,000 

14,800 


Greeks, - 
Gipsies, • 
Moslems, - 


6,400 

14,000 

1,000 


Total, 46,000,000 



Thus the number of Christians in Germany is 45,422,000 ; those who are 
not Christians, is 578,000. More than half of the Christians are Catholics. 
The following table distributes them into three groupes : 





Prussia. 


Austria. 


Rem. of Germany. 


Catholics, . 


5,920,000 


12,094,500 


6,107,900 


Evangelical, 


9,882,000 


266,500 


11,129,900 


Jews, • 


221,000 


120,000 


222,000 


Mennonites, 


14,800 






Greeks, 


1,700 


4,500 


200 


Gipsies, 


500 


13,500 




Moslems, 




1,000 





16,040,000 



12,500,000 



17,460,000 
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It ihna appears Uiat Aoftria is almost wlK^y Catholic. Not including that 
empire, the Protestants are 21,011,900; Cathdiea, 12,027,900. A Terj 
small number of Mennonites are found in Baden, Hanover, etc The 
members of the Greek church are Russians and other persons, engaged 
im commerce, etc 

We have received the third volume of the new life of Luther, " La- 
ther Ton seiner Greburt bis zum Ablassstreite, 1488 — 1517, von Karl JUr- 
gens. Leipzig, Brockhaus, 1 84 7, pp. 696." Of die probable extent of this 
monument of Crerman diligence, we are not informed. Three large vol- 
umes only complete the first part, down to the year 151 7. It is, in tmth, 
a vast thesaurus, not only of the incidents in the life of Luther and in Uie 
hbtory of the Reformation, but of contemporary events and characters, 
and even of topographical and local details, when they bear on the life of 
the great reformer. The author has had copious materials at his command, 
in all the departments of his labor, which were denied to all his prede- 
CQSsors. 

The tenth volume of ** Dr. J. M. Jost's History of the Israelites from 
the Maccabees to the present time, prepared from the Original Sources," 
was published in 1846-47, in three parta. The first part contains a his- 
tory of the legal relations and the general condition of the Jews in Ger> 
many ; the second part goes over the same ground in respect to the Jews 
in all other countries. The third part is taken up with the history of cul- 
ture, or the present intellectual state of the Israelites. A copious Index 
to this volume is subjoined. 

Maurer's Commentary on the Old Testament was completed in 1848, 
with the publication of the Commentary on Ecclesiastes and Canticles, in 
a fasciculus of about 250 pages. The author of the last two parts, or of 
YoL IV., is Augustus Hiligstedt, a Leipsic scholar. 

The promised work of Dr. Hengstenberg on the Apocalypse is about to 
appear. The first volume of his Commentary on the Psalms has come to a 
second edition. The History of the Old Covenant (Geschichte des Alten 
Bundes), by J. H. Kurtz, is described in Tholuck's Anzeiger, as a work 
distinguished for fulness of learning, orthodox views, and, for our times, 
what the Historia Ecclesiastica Yet Test of Buddaeus was for his. 
Dr. Gieseler, the church historian, has published two volumes on tiie 
"Protestant Church in France, from 1787 to 1846."— The first toI- 
ume of Dr. Lepsius*s Chronology of the Egyptians, has appeared. 
Commentaries have lately appeared, on the Epistle to Philippians, by 
Keander, on that to the Ephesians, by Stier, on those to the Thessalo- 
nians, by Koch, and on that to the Romans, by PhilippL — C. G. Zumpt, 
the distinguished professor of Latin in the university of Berlin, died at 
Carlsbad July 25, 1849. He was born March 29, 1792, in Berlin, studied 
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at ti» gTmnaaia in BerHn, at the aniyerrity- in Heidelberg, and, at t^ 
university of Berlin, heard the lectures of Wolf, Heindorf, Schleiermacher, 
De Wette, and Fichte. He published the " Rules of Latin Syntax " in 
1814, and his Latin Grammar in 1818. The last had reached its eighth 
edition in 18S7. Zumpt edited the fourth volume of Spalding's edition of 
Quinctilian, an edition of Curtius, of Cicero's Orations against Yerres, 
and of Cicero de Officiis. He became professor ordinarius in the univer- 
sity in 1888. He contributed very valuable papers to the Transactions 
of the Berlin Academy of Sciences. 

The volume of Lieut Lynch, describing his exploration of the Jordan 
and of the Dead Sea, is very well received in Great Britain, and is re- 
garded as one of the most valuable contributions to geographical science 
which has been made for many years, conferring honor upon the Ameri- 
can government, and especially upon the officers and men who carried 
the enterprize through, in the face of such appalling difficulties. It is 
certainty a great honor to do well what all the enlightened governments 
of Europe, and innumerable enterprizing travellers, scarcely before at- 
tempted. We make these remarks the more readily as it seems to us that 
due credit has not been rendered to the author in some American notices 
of his booL They have dwelt disproportionably on the literary faults to 
which the introductory portion of the book especially is obnoxious, and 
have failed to render prominent its great merits as a real and very im- 
portant addition to our knowledge of the Holy Land. The style, too, of 
die main portion of the book is very picturesque and appropriate. 

Mr. George Tick nor, formerly Professor of Modem Languages in Har- 
vard College, has written a History of Spanish Literature, with criticisms 
on the particular works and biographical notices of prominent writers. 
It will be published by the Harpers, in December, in 3 vols. 8vo. Mr. T. 
resided some time in Madrid, and is said to possess a Spanish library 
which has no rival out of the Peninsula. 

Dr, Woods's Works, The main topics discussed in the first volume, in 
^rty-one lectures, 588 pages 8vo., are the Method of Theological Study, 
Use of Reason, Inspiration of the Scriptures, the Divine Existence, Trin- 
ity, Deity and Humanity of Christ, and Divine Purposes. The work will 
be welcomed by the numerous pupils of the author, and by many others, 
as the fruit of long and patient study of the Scriptures, and as a contribu- 
tion to theology of great value. The course of Lectures will embrace five 
volumes, the second of which is now in press. ^* Some of the common topics 
of theology are omitted, and some others treated very briefly/' ** as there 
tare various well known works in which they are treated judiciously and 
St full length." The author has ^ attended chiefly to those subjects which 
are of the highest importance, especially at the present day." All the Lees 
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tures, we understand, are rewritten and carefnlly revisedi and some topics 
are discussed anew. We will only add that the mechanical execution of 
the volume is, in every respect, satisfactory. 

The following are among the works now in press in the United States, 
or soon to be printed : 

A Translation of Dr. Theremin's Gnindlinien einer Sjrstematischen 
Rhetorik, by Prof. Shedd of Burlington. 

An Introduction to the Study of the English Language, by W. C. Fowler, 
late Professor in Amherst College. l2mo. 

A Latin-English Lexicon, fVom the Grerman work of William Freund, by 
Prof. E. A. Andrews; large 8vo. 

A History of the Acadians, by Prof Felton of Cambridge. 

Iconographic Encyclopaedia of Science, Literature, and Art, with 500 
steel engravings, in 25 monthly Parts ; price, one dollar a Part Ar- 
ranged by G. Heck, and translated by Prof. Baird of Carlisle. 

Mohammed and his Successors, by Washington Irving. 

A Visit to Egypt and the Holy Land, by J. A. Spencer. 

Hbtorical Studies, by G. W. Greene, late consul at Rome. 

New Researches at Nineveh, by A. H. Layard, 1 voL 8vo. 

A Treatise on the Elementary Principles of Government and the Consti- 
tution of the United States, by John C. Calhoun. 

A new edition of the Poetical and Miscellaneous Works of Richard H. 
Dana. 

Libraries, Messrs. Asher of Berlin will sell, on the 15th of Dec. next, 
the library of the poet Tieck, consistiug of 7600 works, in 17,000 volumes, 
many of them rare. — Messrs. Sotheby & Co. of London will sell, in the 
eight days beginning Nov. 28, the theological part of the great collection 
of Mr. Rodd, late bookseller, many of the volumes being of great value, 
and some of them very rare. The number of works in the list is 2001. 
Mr. Henry Stevens, Morley's Hotel, London, will execute any orders. 



Correction, On p. 575, it is stated that, ** in America the Annales of 
Tacitus have never been printed." This is a mistake. The works of 
Tacitus, including the Annales, form vols. 21, 22, 23, of the Scriptores 
Romani, published in Boston, in 1817, by WeUs & Lilly. 
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tle to, commentary on, by De 
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tion of, 26. 
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contents of his work, 711; gene- 
ral remarks, 712 ; high antiquity 
of Egypt, 718 ; original condition 
of man not savage, 715 ; elements 
of national progress, 717 ; emi- 
nent natural advantages of Egypt, 
718 ; an indefinite time not needed 
to account for her progress, 719. 

EliotySamuelyOn theLiberty of Rome, 
787. 

Encyclopedical View of the history 
of the times, 197. 

Etrurioy Dennis on, 788 ; early civ- 
ilization, 788 ; extent, 789 ; prob- 
able origin in Lydia, 790; ad- 
vance in arts, 791. 

External element in religion, 719. 

F. 
Faith and Philosophy, Beladons of, 
by Prof. H. B. Smith, 673 ; char- 
acteristics of faith, 675 ; of phi- 
losophy, 676 ; extreme opposition 
of die two, 677 ; four skeptical 
tendencies of our times, 679 ; faith 
and philosophy not exclusive of 
eachother,68l; philosophy needed 
as a counteracting element to faith, 
688 ; the unanimity of the two, a 
prominent trait of the greatest in- 
tellects in the church, 684 ; faith 
and reason employed about the 
tame subjects in a different way, 
686; the Christian faith an his- 
torical reality to which philosophy 
most bow, 689 ; way of meeting 
skeptical objections, 691; neces- 
■ity of systematic theology, 698 ; 



mode in which faith and philoso- 
phy are to be harmonized in the- 
ology, 695 ; great question, who 
and what is Christ ? 697 ; Christ 
the real centre of the Christian 
economy, 699 ; merits of Schleier- 
macher, 701; signs of the times, 
708; union to Christ, 705 ; Chris- 
tianity gives us more than philos- 
ophy could, and in a more perfect 
form, 707. 

France, moral and political treatises, 
198. 

Eraser, James Baillie, on the ruins 
of Babylon, 788. 



Galla Language, works on, by C. 
andL.Tutschek, 747; three Abys- 
sinian States, 749 ; warlike cus- 
toms, 751 ; education of African 
youths, 758; Tutschek's account 
of the Gallas, 755 ; prayers, 757 ; 
sounds of the language, 759 ; the 
verb, 761; article, 768; nouns and 
pronouns, 764. 

Gammell, Prqf., history of Am. Bap- 
tist missions, 610. 

Gegenwart Die, a new encyclopae- 
dia, 197. 

Geography Biblical, notes on, by Dr. 
Robinson, 866. 

Germany, religious sects in, 801. 

Gesenius*s Grammar, 15th edit, 200. 

Goodwin, Henry M., thoughts, words, 
and things, 271. 

Greek drama, by Prof. Bobbins, 84. 

Greek inscriptions ^ remarics on, by 
Pres. Woolsey, 886 ; on Greek 
inscriptions found in Egypt, 605. 

Guyot, Profissor, Earth and Man, 
407, 610. 

H. 

Hackett, Prof. H.B., commentary by, 
on the discourse of Paul at Ath- 
ens, 888. 

Hallam, H., Supplementary vol to 
Middle Ages, 786. 

HaUe^ H, F,, exact philosophy, 602. 
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Haven, Rev. J. Jr,^ essay on nataral 
theology, 613. 

Hebrew Bible, Wiley's edition, 200. 

Hermann^ Gottfried^ death and char- 
acter, 403. 

Hoare, W, H., on the Apocalypse, 

' 201. 

L 

Immortality of the soul, natural proofs 
of, 48 ; earliest treatise — Phaedo 
of Plato, 48 ; Socrates argues the 
immortality from the desire of 
knowledge, 49 ; from the law of 
contraries, 50; from reminiscences 
of a previous life, and fVom the in- 
divisible nature of the soul, 51; 
from the essential vitality of the 
soul, 52 ; great advances since the 
time of Plato in all the depart- 
ments, of nature, 54 ; objections to 
the arguments of Socrates, 55 ; 
rather corroborative than inde- 
pendent proofs, 57 ; Tusculau 
Questions of Cicero, 58 ; argu- 
ment from the universal belief in 
the immortality, 59 ; this seems 
not to be an original principle, 68 ; 
bishop Butler's argument, 61; his 
argument not satisfactory, 62 ; his 
argument indirectly answers oh- 
jections,62 ; his argument from the 
law of continuance, open to objec- 
tions, 64 ; Butler erred in leaving 
ont the moral nature of man, 66 ; 
argument from the gradual and 
progressive development of life on 
our planet, from its earliest inhab- 
itants to the present hour, 66 ; 
constant progress in creation, 67 ; 
in man there b an element of pro- 
gress, altogether wanting in the 
preceding races of animals, 69 ; 
the endless progress of the soul 
necessary to satisfy our intellect- 
ual and moral wants, 72 : certain 
intuitions and apprehensions of the 
soul, 73. 

JUuxtrations, Biblical, 395. 

Inscriptions, Greek, in Syria, 386. 

Internal element of religion, 719. 



Introduction to ike N. Test,, by Dr. 
Davidson, 357 ; question of con- 
sidering Grerman objections to the 
Bible, 357 ; advantages of con- 
sidering these questions, 358 ; ac? 
count of Dr. Davidson's book, 859 ; 
language in which Matthew's Gos- 
pel was written, 360 ; first two 
chapters in Matthew vindicated, 
361; relation of Mark to Peter,362; 
Gospels of John and Luke, 363 ; 
internal objections to John, 864 ; 
character of Davidson's work, 865. 

Irenaeus, meaning of the phraae in 
his works, '^regenerated untoGod,** 
646 ; Christ the regenerator of 
man, 647 ; disappointment of un- 
believers, 649 ; extracts from his 
writings, 651 ; extracts, 653 ; ex- 
amination of passages, 655. 

Isaiah xiii. and xiv., translation, 765; 
subject, 769 ; outline of the repre- 
sentation, 770; explanatory notes, 
771 ; the author is Isaiah, 780 ; 
rule of interpretation, 782 ; note 
on the ruins of Babylon, 782. 

Job, book of, spirituality of as ex- 
hibited in a commentary on cLxiv, 
examined in connection with oth- 
er passages, by Prof. T. Lewis, 205; 
chief point of interest is, if a man 
die, shall he live again ? 205 ; rea- 
sons why the book has a higher 
spirituality than is generally as- 
signed to it, 206 ; key to be sought 
in the first two chapters, 207 ; con- 
test between good and evil, 208 ; 
belief of Job in inmiortality, 209 ; 
immortality of the soul and resur- 
rection of the body not kept dis- 
tinct in the Bible, 210 ; frailty of 
man, comments on vs. 1, 2, 211 ; 
classical illustrations, 213 ; germs 
of N. Testament truth in the Old, 
215 ; comment on vs. 5, 6, 217 ; 
sense of the verb icbn , 218 ; 
Job does not doubt the possibility 
of a separate state, 221; analogy 
of faith as a rule of interpretation, 
223; death contemplated physi- 
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cally, 225 ; sense in which death M. 

is the end of man, 227 ; spirit of Mason^ Dr, J. Af., new ediUon of his 

some Christian hymns is the same, works, 408. 

228; sense of Sheol and Hades, McasUlon^ 15; birth and education, 

486 ; Hebrew conception, 488; 16; other pulpit orators then in 



summary of ancient belief, 489 ; 
Grod could reveal the truth of the 
resurrection to an Arabian sage, 
490 ; most religious truths not first 
taught in the Bible, 491; Sheol a 
state of wrath, 498 ; Greek Hades, 
495 ; doctrine of Ecclesiastes, 497; 
" my change,** etc., not a tempo- 
ral deliverance, 498 ; in v. 16, a 



France, 1 7 ; corruption of morals 
in France, 18 ; Louis XIV., his 
opinion of Massillon, 19 ; sermons 
on future happiness, 20 ; on vir- 
tue, 22 ; on truth, 22 ; pious and 
upright character of the orator,28; 
his style simple, vivacious, rapid, 
28 ; comparison with Bossuet and 
Bourdalone, 26. 



contrast of time, 501; weak b,vl^ Mezzofanti^ cardinal^ death of, 407. 
decaying nature of man, 503 ; ' Mental potvers dependent on the 



death closes the scene, 505 ; Job's ' 
discourse meditative, musing, and 
soliloquizing, 506. 
Joberty A. C, (?., outline of a new 
system of philosophy, 596. 



Kadesh'Bameaj site of, 877. 
Kadesh'Naphtali, site of, 874. 
Kellogg, description of a valley near 

by Sinai, 385. 
Knobel on the author of the 13th 

and 14th chapters of Isaiah, 780. 



Langtj J, P., life of Jesus, 402. 

Layardj Austen H., explorations at 
Nineveh, 203 ; value of his work 
on Nineveh, 891; the most ancient 



bodily organization, 534 ; organic 
condition of mental phenomena, 
535 ; relation of the brain to the 
mind, 587 ; phenomenoa of per- 
ception, 589 ; formation of habits, 
541; force of habit, 543; connec- 
tion between the brain and con- 
ception, 545 ; systems of nerves, 
547 ; sympathetic system, 548 ; 
cerebral system, 550 ; cerebellum, 
551; mental operations independ- 
ent of the brain, 553 ; objections 
considered, 555 ; memory not de- 
stroyed by death, 557. 

Moberly, C-B., lectures on logic, 597. 

Mullevj Julius, on the doctrine of 
sin, by E. Robie, 247. 

N. 



palace, 1100 or 1200 B. C, 892 ; Neander^s church history, third vol. 
site of Nineveh, 398 ; houses of I of translation, 612, 785. 
Nineveh, 894 ; Biblical illustra- Netll,Rev.E,D., abstract of Sprigge's 



tions, 895 ; American edition of 
Layard's Nineveh, 792. 

Lewis, Prof.T,, on the spirituality of 
the book of Job, 205. 

Liberty of Rome, Eliot's woric on, 787. 

Libraries, public, 202. 

Lyman, /. B., article by, on Demos- 
thenes and MassiUon, 1; transla- 
tion of De Watte's commentary on 
1 Cor. XT., 26. 

Lyneky Lieut,, expedition to the Dead 
Sea, noticed, 80S. 6«* 



Anglia Rediviva, 184. 
Nineveh and its remains, 208 ; La* 

yard's discoveries at, 891. 
Notes, Biblical, by Dr.Robinson,866. 
Noyes, Daniel P., essay on the Soo- 

fies, 229. 

O. 
Orelli, /. C, death of, 408. 
Organization, bodily, dependence of 

mental operations upon, 584. 
Osiander, J, O., commentary on the 

Itt Epiftle to the Corinthiaiks,200. 
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Park, Prof. E, A., Articles on Rein- 
hard's Sermons, 390, 507. 

Paul's Shipwreck, Smith on, 792. 

Per^ la Chaise, cemetery, 442. 

Person of Christ, Doctrine of by 
Dorner, 166 ; origin of the work, 
157 ; object is a history of the 
doctrine of the two natures of 
Christ as it has been unfolded in 
the church, 158 ; Character of 
Dorner's work, 159 ; the German 
systems, 160 ; the doctrine in the 
first four centuries, 161 ; work of 
Petavius, 162; Bishop Bull's trea- 
tise, 163 ; Dr. Baur's view that 
the original Christian church was 
Jewish, 164 ; a virtual denial of 
Gnosticism, 166; Baur's view 
overthrown by Dorner, 167 ; ba- 
sis of Christianity not in theory, 
^ but in facts, 167; union of the 
divine and human in Christ, 169 ; 
the Greek faith, 170; Hebrew 
religion, 171; Philo's system, 1 73 ; 
a new principle introduced by 
Christianity, 1 75 ; Christ in the 
"-^ synoptical gospels, 177; epistles, 
178; scriptural truth in the form 
of testimony, 179; bond of unity 
between God and the world, 181 ; 
three distinct periods, 183. 

Philosophy and Faith, their rela- 
tions, by Prof. H. B. Smith, 675. 

Porter, Prof N, Jr., notice of recent 
£nglish works in logic and meta- 
physics, 596. 

Profifs of the Immortality of the Soul, 
from nature, 48. 

Publications New, 197; in the 
United States, 203. 

Puritanism English, abstract of 
Sprigge's England's Recovery, 
184; value of Puritan literature, 
135; dedication to Fairfax, 137; 
formation of the Puritan army, j 
139 ; progress of the war, 141 ; ' 
reflections on the battle of Nase- 
by, 143 ; seige of Leicester, 144 ; 
Storming of Bridgewater, 145; 



of Bristol, 146 ; proceedbgs at 
Bristol, 149 ; taking of Winches- 
ter by Hugh Peters, 150 ; escape 
of prince Charles and of the king, 
153 ; Banbury castle, 154. 

R. 

Rawlinson Major, on the mins of 
Babylon, 784. 

Reason and Philosophy , their rela- 
tions, an address by Prof. H. B. 
Smith, 675. 

Reinhard's Sermons, 300; prefatory 

. remarks, 300 ; life and labora of 
Reinhard, 301 ; number of his 
works, 802; compared with 'Dr, 
Dwight, 303 ; novelty and variety 
of his themes for the pulpit, 303 ; 
connection of his themes with his 
texts, 305 ; specimens of his plans, 
307 ; sermons on religious festi- * 
vals, 809 ; sermon on New Year's 
day, 311 ; rhetorical structure of 
his discourses, 314 ; regular struc- 
ture, 315; specimens, 817; dis- 
junctive divisions, 823; vivaci^ 
of his discourses, 825; discourse 
on the incarnation, 327 ; fitness 
to excit() curiosity, 830 ; exam- 
ples, 331 ; historical character of 
his sermons, 507 ; striking exam- 
ples, 509 ; sermons on family re- 
lations, 511 ; didactic character 
of his sermons, 513 ; ethical char- 
acter, 516 ; illustration from Luke 
1: 57, on John the Baptist, 517 ; 
Reinhard at home in the discus- 
sion of the common duties of life, 
520 ; philosophical character of 
his sermons, 522 ; theol(^cal 
character, 525 ; instances, 527. 

Religion, internal and external ele- 
ment of, 7 1 9 ; both elements neces- 
sary, 723 ; different degrees fitted 
to difierent nations, 725 ; cause of 
the conflict of the two elements, 
727; abuses of the spiritual ele- 
ment, 729; fanaticism, 730; mis- 
guided philanthropy, 731 ; efiects 
of formalism, 738 ; sabstitutes mia 
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for God, 785 ; creates tinfoiinded i 
distinctions, 737 ; superstitious ' 
adherence to rites, 789 ; formal- 1 
ism needs the temporal power, 
741 ; opposed to true progress, 
748 ; element of infidelity, 745 ; 
conclusion, 746. 

Resurrection of the deady commen- 
tary on by De Wette, translated, 
26 ; occasion on which Paul treat- 
ed of it, 26 ; importance of it, 27 ; 
the resurrection of Christ at the 
foundation of it, 27; proofs 
of Christ's resurrection, 29 ; ap- 
pearance of Christ to Paul, 80; 
inferences that would follow if 
Christ be not risen, 31 ; Christ, 
as contrast to Adam, is the author 
of the resurrection, 33; end of 
the " last things," 35 ; end of me- 
diatorial reign, 86 ; death, the 
last enemy destroyed, 37 ; argu- 
ments for the resurrection, 89 ; 
moral warning to those who deny 
the resurrection, 40 ; manner of 
the resurrection, 40 ; analogy in 
the manifold variety of organic 
structures, 41 ; application to the 
doctrine of the resurrection, 42 ; 
as there are two heads, so there 
are two series in mankind, 43 ; 
destiny of those alive at the sec- 
ond coming, 44 ; triumphal song, 
46 ; Final warning, 47. 

ReUberg's Church History ^ 612. 

Richardsy •/., D. D., articles by, 75, 
442. 

Ripley, Dr, H, •/., sacred rhetoric, 
609. 

Robbinsy R, D. C. Professor y on the 
Greek Drama, 84. 

Rohie Edward, MUller's doctrine of 
sin, abstract of, 247. 

Robinson Edwardy D, Z>., notes on 
biblical geography, 866 ; note on 
the words ''all-to," in Judg. 9: 
53, 607. 

Roediyer's Hebrew Grammar, 200. 

Rome Ancienty Eliot on the liberty 
of, 787. 



» 8. 

Sanskrit Language y essay on, trans- 
lated by W. D. Whitney, from 
von Bohlen, 471 ; meaning of 
the word Sanskrit, composite y 471 ; 
value, 472; alphabet, 473; con- 
sonants, 475 ; roots, 476 ; signifi- 
cation of the roots, 477; verbal 
stems, 478; nasal stems, 479; 
conjugations, 480 ; tenses, 481 ; 
composition, 482 ; general char- 
acter, 488 ; lexicography, 485. 

Schaff Prof, Philipy Introduction to 
Church History, 409. 

Shipwreck of St. Paul, Smith's work 
on, 792. 

Scholary the spirit of a, by Prof. 
Brown, 114 ; he must cherish a 
meditative spirit, 115 ; must have 
independence and self-respect, 
117; wonderful structures of the 
dark ages, 119; practical spirit, 
121 ; true idea of the practical, 
123 ; the scholar should be a pa- 
triot, 124 ; should possess a reli- 
^ons spirit, 127 ; art imbued with 
the religious element, 128 ; moral 
tone of literature, 129 ; main ele- 
ments of a scholar's life, 181 ; 
great scholars speak to all times, 
133. 

Sciences Natural, claims on the 
Christian ministry, 461 ; spirit of 
scientific investigation, 462 ; sci- 
entific knowledge is power in the 
ministry, 463 ; usefulness of na- 
tural science to the minister, 465 ; 
means of a well balanced mind, 
467; excellent means of mental 
discipline, 468 ; improvement in 
theology, 469. 

Short Charles, review of Tyler's 
Tacitus by, 572. 

Siny Christian doctrine of, continued 
from Aug. 1848, 247 ; origin of 
sin, 248 ; idea of real freedom, 
249 ; formal freedom, 251 ; the 
two reconciled, 251 ; formal free- 
dom contains only the possibility 
of sin, 262 ; has man in this life 
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found freedom ? 254 ; cause of an 
inextinguishable melancholy, 254 ; 
universality of sin, 255 ; no abso- 
lute purity in this life, 257; con- 
nection of the individual with the 
law, 259 ; relation of Adam's 
fall to human sinfulness, 261 ; man 
ibrmed in the divine image, 263 ; 
timeless state of man's being, 265 ; 
bondage of sin, 267; the unpar- 
donable sin, 269. 

Sinai Mt., position of the Israelites 
at, 881. 

Smeads Prof. M, J,, on the Galla 
language, 747. 

Smith on the shipwreck of Paul, 792. 

Smith, Prof. H. B.j Person of Christ, 
156 ; on the relations of faith and 
philosophy, C78. 

Soofiesy a sect of Mohammedan 
mystics, 229 ; origin of the word 
from Soff wool, 229 ; Arabs be- 
fore Mohammed inclined to mo- 
nasticism, 280 ; Rabia the mystic, 
281 ; Abu Said the founder of 
the sect, 283 ; important facts, 
238 ; party of Bustamius, 285 ; 
distinguished mystics, 287 ; their 
origin in Mohanunedanism, 287; 
Soofies do not practise the dread- 
ful austerities of the Indian mys- 
tics, 288; external observances, 
239; visions of God, 241 ; doc- 
trine of union, 243 ; idea of pray- 
er, 245. 

Soulf its immortality, arguments 
from nature, 48. [114. 

^irit of a Scholar, by Prof Brown, 

Spirituality qf the Book of Job, by 
Prof Lewis, 205. 

Sprigge Joshua, his Anglia Rediviva, 
abstract of, 134. 

Steele, Rev. J., Will the grand con- 
summation, giving the kingdoms 
of this world to Christ, be intro- 
duced under the dispensation of 
the spirit? 657; disappdntment 
of unbelievers, 659 ; promise to 
Abraham, 661 ; time of the grand 
conmmmation, 663; reign of 



Christ foretold by prophecy, 665 ; 
vision of John not literal, 667 ; 
tesdroony of Bom. xL, 669 ; con- 
clusion, 671. 

Stier Rudolf, on the discourses of 
our Lord, 402. 

Studien und Kritiken, 611. 



Tacitus, review of Tyler's edition 
of, 572 ; life of Tacitus, 572 ; 
sources of his works, 578; per- 
sonal character, 574; but Htde 
studied, 575 ; various editions, 
576; Doederiein's Prolegomena, 
577; preliminary remarks, 579; 
criticisms on the notes, 580 — 594 ; 
value of the edition, 595. 

Theil, conunentary on Joshua, 402. 

Theology Natural, by J. Haven, Jr., 
618 ; question is, how do we know 
there is a God, CIS ; different 
methods of procedure, 615 ; ar- 
gument from design, 616 ; analy- 
sis of the argument, 617 ; infinite 
succession, 618; unequal infini- 
ties, 620; necessary existence, 
621 ; is change inconsistent with 
self-existence ? 622 ; metaphysi- 
cal argument agidnst the eternity 
of Uie present system, 624 ; ne- 
cessity of resorting to physical 
science, 625; it shows that the 
earth has passed through a series 
of changes, always advancing, 
625 ; argument from the proper- 
ties and relations of matter, 626 ; 
Reid's primary law, 628 ; idea of 
cause as connected with experi- 
ence, 629 ; reasoning from expe- 
rience not always safe, 631 ; rear 
soning of Hume, 681 ; reply of 
Chalmers, 682; argument from 
the idea of God, 685; second 
method of Descartes, 687 ; moral 
constitution of man, 689 ; value 
of the moral argument presump- 
tive, 641 ; advantage of this ar- 
gument, 642; summary of the 
argument, 644. 
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Theremin^ Dr. L. P., preacher at! 

Berlin, 1 ; notices of his life, 2 ; | 

works, 2, S. I 

Thirteenth and fourteenth chapters , 

of Isaiah, translation, 765 ; notes, ; 

770. [fies, 229. i 



Tholuck, Prof, A., work on the Soo- 



ThoughtSy Words and Things, essay 
by Goodwin, 271; language re- 
garded as an arbitrary growth or 
an organic life, 271 ; relation of 
language 1o thought, 27S ; specific 
laws of thought, 275 ; language 
created by thought, 277 ; vitality 
of language consists in the vital- 
ity of thought, 278 ; personal 
character of thought, 279 ; spirit- 
ual connections with language, | 
281 ; suggestive power of words, I 
288 ; relation of words to things, 
285; things are embodied 
thoughts, 287; nature a divine 
language, 289 ; inadequacy of 
symbols, 291 ; relation of imagi- 
nation to nature, 293 ; to lan- 
guage, 295 ; mediates between 
mind and nature, 297; essential 
to the preacher, 299. 

Tlcknor George, his work on Span- 
ish literature. 803. 

Torrey, Professor, translation of 
Neander, 785. 



Tregelles, S. P., edition of New 
Testament, 404. 

Tutschek Lawrence, M, D., on the 
Galla language, 747. 

Tyler, Prof, W. S,, edition of Taci- 
tus reviewed, 572. 

W. 

Ward, Rev. J, W,, on the internal 
and external element of religion, 
719. 

Wedgewood, Henslow, on the devel- 
opment of the understanding, 
599. 

Welsted, J, R., on the ruins of Baby- 
lon, 784. 

Wette, De, commentary on the 15th 
chapter of Ist Corinthians, trans- 
lated, 26 ; on Apocalypse, 401. 

Wieseler, on chronology of Acts, 
402. 

Woolsey, Pres, T, D,, on Greek in- 
scriptions, 386 ; on Letronne, 
603 ; Greek inscriptions in Egypt, 
605. 

Whitney, W. D,, translation of v. 
Bohlen on the Sanskrit, 471. 

Winer, biblical chronology, 658; 
dictionary, 611. [804. 

Woods, Dr. L., lectures. Vol L, 612, 

Words, Thoughts and Things, arti- 
cle by H. M. Goodwin, 271. 
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